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NOTATION  (BEAUFORT)  ADOPTED  TO  DESCEIBE  THE  FORCE  OF 
WIND  AND  STATE  OF  WEATHER  DURING  THE  EXPEDITION, 


FIGURES  TO  INDICATE  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  WIND. 


1    Lisrht  Ail' 


Just  sufficient  to  give  steerage  way. 


2  Light  breeze 

3  Gentle  breeze  . 
i    ]Moclerate  breeze 


1^  AVith  which  a  well  conditioned  ship-of- 
. ,    I      war  of    Admiral   Beaufort's  time  j   1  to  2  knots. 
.,  <|      (1800-1860),  with  all  sail  set,  would  }>  3  to  4  knots. 
. .    !      go  in  smooth  water,  and  "  clean  j   5  to  6  knots, 
full,"  from  J 


5 

Fresh  lireeze 

••  i 

6 

Strong  breeze    . . 

7 

Moderate  gale   . . 

••  1 

S 

Fresh  gale 

9 

Strong  gale 

J 

10 

Whole  gale 

■■{ 

P  Royals,  &c. 

To  which  she  could  just   |   Single-reefed  topsails,  and  top=gallant  sails. 


Triple-reefed  topsails,  &v. 
Close-reefed  topsails  and  courses. 


With  which  she  could  scarcely  bear  close-reefed  main  topsail  and  reefed 
foresail. 


11  Storm 

12  Hurricane 


Which  would  reduce  her  to  storm-stay-sails. 
Which  no  canvas  could  withstand. 


LETTERS  TO  INDICATE  THE  STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER. 


b 

Blue  sky.  » 

P 

Passing  showers. 

c 

Clouds  (detached). 

q 

Squally.  - 

d 

Drizzling  rain. 

r 

Rain. 

f 

Foggy. 

s 

Snow. 

g 

Gloomy. 

,t 

Thunder. 

h 

Hail. 

u 

Ugly  (threatening  appearance  of  weather) . 

1 

Lightning. 

V 

Visibility  (objects  at  a  distance  unusually  visible) 

m 

Misty  (hazy). 

w 

Dew. 

0 

Overcast, 

z 

Snow  drifting. 

NOTE. 

In  a  few  cases  the  names  given  to  headlands  and  mountain  ranges  in  the  officers'  journals  and  the 
accompanying  plans  are  those  given  at  the  time  by  the  officers  exploring. 

The  names,  as  finally  adopted  by  the  Commander  of  the  Expedition ,  will  be  found  on  the  charts 
printed  after  pages  38,  62,  126,  172,  358  respectively. 


ARCTIC    EXPEDITION,  1875-6, 


REPOKT  OF  PROCEEDINGS.     CAPTAIN  G.  S.  NAPES. 
Between  227id  July,  1875,  and  27th  October,  1876. 


H.M.S.  "Alert,"  at  Valentia, 
Sii-,  27th  October,  1876. 

Their  Lordships  will  have  already  learnt,  by  telegraph  from  Valentia  on  the 
27th  October,  that  PI.M.  Ships  "  Alert "  and  "  Discovery"  have  returned  from  Arctic 
Service.  I  parted  company  with  the  latter  ship  during  a  heavy  gale  on  the  19th  instant. 
Captain  Stephenson  has  orders  to  repair  to  Queenstown. 

The  results  of  the  voyage  agree  precisely  with  the  expectations  of  the  best  Arctic 
authorities  on  our  leaving  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  last  year,  and  which  were  expressed 
by  myself  to  their  Lordships  at  the  Admiralty  before  sailing,  viz.  : — 

That  with  an  ordinary  season  I  would  be  able  to  penetrate  the  northern  limit  of 
Robeson  Channel,  however  far  it  extended,  but  that  wherever  it  ended  and  opened  out 
into  the  Polar  Basin  there  the  ship  would  be  stopped  by  the  ice. 

And  also  that,  with  the  ship  advanced  to  a  high  Latitude  as  a  fixed  base,  if  continuous 
land  was  discovered  trending  towards  the  north,  our  sledge  parties  would  certainly  reach 
the  Pole  ;  but  that  journeying  over  the  ice  in  the  Polar  Sea  would  prove  impracticable 
with  sledges. 

The  "  Alert  "  was  advanced  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  was  there  stopped 
by  heavy  impenetrable  ice  in  Lat.  82°  27'  N.,  Long.  61°  22'  W.,  and  after  a  most  deter- 
mined and  laborious  journey  by  Commander  Markham  and  Lieutenant  Parr,  our  sledge 
parties  forced  their  way  along  the  heavy  icy  road  towards  the  north,  and  advanced  the 
British  flag  to  Lat.  83°  20'  26"  N. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  the  loss  of  four  men  belonging  to  the  expedition,  by 
death; — Neil  G.  Petersen,  Dog-Driver  and  Interpreter,  on  the  14th  May;  George 
Porter,  Gunner,  R.M.A.,  on  the  8th  of  June  ;  James  Hand,  A.B.,  on  the  13th  of  June; 
and  Charles  W.  Paul,  A.B.  on  the  29th  June:  the  former  after  a  severe  frost-bite, 
received  while  sledging  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  latter  three  from  scurvy,  which 
seriously  attacked  each  of  the  advanced  sledge  parties ;  but  I  am  happy  to  add  that  the 
invalids  have  now  all  recovered. 

With  the  exception  of  the  loss  mentioned  above,  the  expedition  is  returning  with 
each  member  in  good  health  and  the  ships  in  as  good  condition  as  when  they  left  England. 

The  '■'  Discovery  "  wintered  in  a  sheltered  harbour  in  Lat.  81°  44'  N.,  Long.  65°  3'  W. 

The  coast  line  from  the  winter  quarters  of  the  "  Alert  "  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward was  explored  by  a  sledge  party  under  Lieutenant  Aldrich  to  Lat.  82°  16'  N., 
Long.  85°  33'  W.  Cape  Columbia,  the  northernmost  cape,  bemg  in  Lat.  83°  7'  N., 
Long.  70°  30'  W. 

Sledge  parties  from  the  "  Discovery,"  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  using 
the  Polaris  Depot  as  a  base,  explored  the  north  coast  of  Greenland  to  Lat.  82°  18'  N., 
Long.  50°  40'  W. 

No  land  was  sighted  to  the  northward  of  the  above  explorations  except  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Greenland  Coast  to  Lat.  82°  54'  N.,  Long.  48°  33'  W. 

Lady  Franklin  Sound  was  explored  by  Lieutenant  Archer  from  the  ''Discovery," 
and  was  found  to  run  S.W.  65  miles,  terminating  in  two  small  bays. 

Petermann  Fiord  was  examined  by  Lieutenant  Fuiford  and  Dr.  Coppinger  for 
19  miles,  and  was  then  found  to  be  impassable  for  sledges,  owing  to  glacier  ice. 

A  seam  of  excellent  coal,  250  yards  long  and  25  feet  thick,  was  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  "  Discovery's  "  winter  quarters  near  the  sea,  but  only  small  vessels  could 
obtain  sheltered  anchorage  nearer  than  at  five  miles  distance. 

The  ice  in  the  Polar  Sea  unable  to  escape  to  the  southward  in  large  quantities  is  of 
unusual  thickness,  averaging  80  feet. 

The  sea  is  never  navigable  beyond  the  position  attained  by  the  "Alert"  on  the  west 
side  and  the  "  Polaris  "  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel. 

From  Cape  Sabine  to  the  northward  the  expedition  had  to  struggle  constantly  with 
the  ice  during  both  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage. 

Having  proved  the  impracticability  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  by  Smith  Sound, 
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and  examined  all  lands  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  our  winter  quarters,  I  decided  to 
return  with  the  expedition  to  England  this  year  rather  than  expose  the  crew  to  a  second 
sledging  season  in  a  region  from  which  all  the  obtainable  game  had  been  shot  down. 

On  the  passage  home,  in  a  severe  gale  off  Cape  Farewell,  the  "  Alert's  "  rudder  head 
was  severely  sprung  and  rendered  useless.  The  ship  has  been  steered  across  the  Atlantic 
by  the  rudder  pendants.  The  spare  rudder,  itself  badly  sprung,  has  been  rendered 
suflSciently  serviceable  to  steer  the  vessel  to  Portsmouth. 

I  have  ordered  Commander  Markham  to  proceed  with  H.M.S.  "Alert"  to  Queenstown, 
and  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Stephenson,  of  H.M.S,  "  Discovery." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

G.  S.  NAEES, 

To  ^  Captain  Commanding  Arctic  Expedition. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralti/, 
London. 
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at  Valentia, 
27th  Octoher,  1876. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  in.  detail  the  proceedings  of  the  Expedition  since 
leaving  Upernivik  on  the  222id  of  July,  1875,  as  follows  : — 

The  Alert  "  and  "  Discovery,"  one  ship  in  tow  of  the  other,  left  Upernivik,  from 
which  port  I  last  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  on  the  22nd  July,  1875. 

A  dense  fog  prevailing  at  sea,  I  steamed  to  the  northward,  between  the  islands  and 
the  main  land,  experiencing  clear  and  calm  weather  until  arriving  near  Kangitok  Island, 
when  the  fog,  stealing  in  from  the  sea,  gradually  obtained  the  mastery,  and  completely 
enveloped  us.  The  numerous  picturesque  rocky  islands  and  reefs  in  this  sheltered 
labyrinthine  passage  are  so  incorrectly  represented  in  the  published  charts  that  a  pilot  is 
at  present  a  necessity.  The  one  who  accompanied  us,  an  Esquimalix,  informed  me  that 
many  of  the  likely-looking  channels  are  bridged  across  with  sunken  reefs,  and  from  the 
many  rocks  we  saw  lying  just  awash  directly  in  our  passage,  I  have  reason  to  believe  his 
statement. 

The  large  discharging  Upernivik  Glacier  having  only  one  outlet,  leading  direct 
to  the  sea,  its  numerous  icebergs  of  all  sizes  are  collected  in  great  numbers  by  the  eddy 
tides  and  currents  among  the  islets  situated  to  the  southward,  and  tend  to  keep  the 
channels  completely  closed  until  late  in  the  season ;  but  when  once  open  in  July  by  some 
of  the  bergs  grounding  on  rocks,  and  others,  by  their  height  above  the  flotation  line, 
affording  certain  evidence  of  deep  water,  they  assist  rather  than  impede  navigation  during 
calm  weather.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  after  an  anxious  night,  passed  with  a  dense 
fog,  and  a  strong  tidal  current,  in  a  narrow  channel,  in  whioli  we  could  obtain  no  bottom 
with  100  fathoms  of  line  at  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore,  and  with  the  "Discovery"  in 
tow  ;  during  a  momentary  clearance  of  the  atmosphere,  two  Esquimaux  in  their  kyacks 
were  observed  close  to  us.  After  consulting  with  them  through  Christian  Petersen, 
Danish  and  Esq  uimaux  Interpreter,  they  volunteered  to  conduct  us  to  an  anchorage.  On 
following  them  to  the  position  they  denoted,  and  obtaining  no  bottom  with  the  hand-lead 
line  at  the  main  chains,  I  felt  the  bow  of  the  ship  glide  slowly  up  on  the  ground. 
Through  the  fog  we  could  then  see  that  the  land  was  within  fifty  yards  of  us.  The 
Esquimaux  had  evidently  not  considered  that  our  ships  required  a  greater  depth  of  water 
to  float  in  than  their  own  frail  canoes.  As  it  was  nearly  low  water,  and  the  tide  stiU 
falling,  I  allowed  the  ship  to  remain  quiet  where  she  was,  the  "  Discovery  "  still  hanging 
to  us  by  her  towing  hawser,  and  took  advantage  of  the  enforced  delay  by  landing  the 
ships'  companies  to  wash  their  clothes. 

The  fog  lifted  slightly  as  the  day  advanced ;  and  as  the  tide  rose  the  ship  floated 
without  having  incurred  any  tstrain  or  damage  whatever.  I  then  proceeded  to  sea ; 
discharging  the  pilot,  who  was  not  to  blame  for  our  mishap,  off  the  north  shore  of 
Kangitok,  the  outlying  island  of  the  group  ;  after  passing  which  the  channel  presents 
no  difficulties. 

Thinking  that  probably  a  distorted  account  of  our  getting  on  shore  might  reach 
Europe,  at  the  last  moment  I  wrote  a  hasty  pencil  letter  to  Captam  Evans,  ITydrographer, 
merely  to  point  out  how  very  unimportant  the  slight  detention  had  been. 

By  4  P.M.  we  had  passed  the  Brown  Islands,  with  a  sea  perfectly  clear  of  ice  before 
and  around  us.  Having  given  much  study  and  consideration  to  the  question,  and  a  high 
and  very  steady  barometer  following  a  south-east  wind,  denoting  that  the  calm  settled 
weather  we  had  lately  enjoyed  was  likely  to  continue,  I  decided  to  force  my  way  through 
the  middle  ice  of  Bafiin  Bay  instead  of  proceeding  by  the  ordinary  route  round 
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Melville  Bay.  Accordingly  botli  sliips  proceeded  at  full  speed  to  the  westward,  racing 
in  company  for  Cape  Yoik,  witli  only  about  a  dozen  icebergs  in  sight  ahead,  floating 
quietly  on  a  calmly  mirrored  sea,  to  dispute  our  passage.  As  we  passed  out  from  the 
land  the  fog  gradually  dissolved  and  revealed  a  magnificent  and  unique  panorama  of  the 
ice-capped  mountains  of  Greenland,  which  give  birth  to  the  Upernivik  Glacier,  fronted 
by  innumerable  icebergs,  and,  at  a  long  distance  in  advance,  by  the  group  of  scattered 
black  islets  among  which  we  had  passed  the  previous  night,  and  of  which  Kangitok  is 
the  northernmost. 

At  1.30  A.M.  of  the  24th  we  ran  into  the  pack  at  a  distance  of  70  miles  from  Middle 
Kangitok.  It  consisted  of  open-sailing' ice,  from  one  to  three  feet,  and  occasionally  four 
feet,  in  thickness.  The  floes  were  at  first  not  larger  than  250  yards  in  diameter,  and 
very  rotten,  dividing  readily,  and  opening  a  channel  when  accidentally  struck  by  the 
ship.  The  reflection  in  the  sky  near  the  horizon  denoted  that  while  the  ice  was  very 
open  to  the  southward  of  us,  it  was  apparently  closer  packed  to  the  northward.  About 
6  A.M.,  when  we  had  run  30  miles  through  the  ice,  it  gradually  became  closer,  and  the 
floes  larger,  estimated  as  measuring  one  mile  in  diameter,  and  necessitated  a  discri- 
minating choice  to  be  made  of  the  best  channels.  For  14-  hours,  during  which  time 
we  ran  60  miles,  the  ice  continued  in  much  the  same  state,  never  close  enough  to 
suggest  the  probability  of  a  barrier  occurring,  and  yet  keeping  the  look-out  in  the 
"  Crow's  Nest "  fully  employed.  After  8  p.m.  the  channels  of  water  became  decidedly 
broader  and  more  numerous,  so  I  gradually  altered  course  to  the  northward,  steering 
directly  for  Cape  York,  the  ice  becoming  more  and  more  open  as  we  advanced. 

At  9.30  A.M.  of  the  25th  July  we  sighted  the  high  land  north  of  Cape  York,  and  at  "^^Jyork 
11  o'clock,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Ice  Quartermasters,  who  continually  declared  ^"'^^ 
"  It  will  ne'er  be  credited  in  Peterhead,"  we  were,  fairly  in  the  "  north  water,"  and  able 
again  to  think  about  economising  coal,  having  come  through  the  middle  ice  in  34  hours 
without  a  check :  but  it  is  my  duty  to  add,  with  not  a  few  deep  scratches  along  the 
water-line. 

In  consequence  of  our  having  made  a  successful  voyage  through  the  middle  ice,  it  Middle 
should  not  be  too  hastily  concluded  that  a  similar  passage  can  always  be  commanded,  ^^^^^f^ 
The  middle  pack  is  justly  dreaded  by  the  most  experienced  ice  navigators.  Large  ice-  BaffinBay. 
bergs  and  surface-ice,  floating  in  water  at  various  depths,  when  affected  either  by  wind 
or  an  ocean  current,  move  at  different  rates  ;  hence,  when  in  motion,  as  one  passes  the 
other,  the  lighter  surface-ice,  incapable  of  controlling  its  course,  is  readily  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  heavy  massive  iceberg ;  therefore,  a  ship  once  entrapped-  in  pack  ice  among  ice- 
bergs, unless  she  has  water  space  to  allow  her  to  move  out  of  the  way,  is  constantly  in 
danger  of  being  carried  forcibly  against  a  berg.  On  such  occasions  man  is  pov/erless, 
for  he  can  take  no  possible  means  to  save  his  vessel.  Before  steam  vessels  w^ere  used 
for  ice  navigation  the  masters  of  sailing  ships,  being  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  a 
favourable  calm,  very  wisely  seldom  ventured  to  force  their  w'ay  through  the  middle  ice, 
and  chose,  in  preference,  the  chance  of  delay  in  making  the  safer  passage  through 
Melville  Bay,  where,  by  securing  their  vessel  in  dock  in  the  fixed  land  ice,  they  ran  less 
danger  of  being  nipped  whilst  forcibly  detained  by  the  channels  thiough  the  ice 
remaining  closed. 

At  the  latter  end  of  July  with  an  open  season,  indicated  by  the  main  pack  not 
being  met  with  nearer  than  fifty  miles  from  the  land,  in  about  Latitude  73°  20^  and  a 
continuous  calm,  to  allow  the  northerly  running  current  on  the  Greenland  shore  and  the 
southerly  running  one  on  the  western  side  of  Baffin  Bay  to  open  up  the  ice,  I  believe 
a  passage  can  always  be  made  by  a  steam  vessel,  but,  unless  this  favourable  combination 
of  circumstances  is  met  with,  so  far  as  the  scanty  knowledge  we  at  present  possess 
enables  us  to  judge,  the  passage  must  still  be  said  to  be  doubtful. 

Soon  after  sighting  land,  and  getting  clear  of  the  drift  ice,  the  "  Discovery  "  parted  "Discovery" 
company  to  communicate  v/ith  the  natives  at  Cape  York,  while  the  "  Alert "'  proceeded  yisita  Cape 
towards  the  Carey  Islands.  York. 

A  vast  collection  of  icebergs,  many  of  them  aground,  were  thickly  crowded  together  icebergs  off 
off  the  Cape,  and  in  lines  ;  parallel  v/ith  the  coast  trending  towards  Conica,!  Rock  and  Cape  York. 
Cape  AthoU.  In  the  offing  they  were  less  numerous,  which  I  attribute  to  the  southerly 
current  which  we  experienced  the  following  day  on  our  passage  to  the  Carey  Islands, 
catching  up  and  carrying  with  it  to  the  southward  those  that  drift  out  from  the  ma,ui 
body  to  the  westward  beyond  the  irifluence  of  the  north-running  current  on  the 
Greenland  coast. 

During  the  stay  of  the  "  Discovery  "  at  Cape  York,  the  natives  were  communicated  ^^P?  "^^'^ 
with  through  Christian  Petersen,  Interpreter,  and  Hcins  the  Esquimaux,  but  as  the 
brother  of  the  latter  was  absent  on  a  hunting  excursion  for  an  uncertain  period, 
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Captain  Stephenson  wisely  gave  up  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  services  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Expedition,  and  pvished  on  for  the  Carey  Islands,  where  he  joined  company  with  the 
"Alert  "  ;  the  two  ships  arriving  there  at  midnight  of  the  26th  July. 

A  depot  of  3,600  rations  and  a  boat  were  landed  on  the  S.E.  point  of  the  S.E.  island, 
and  a  record  deposited  in  a  conspicuous  cairn  on  the  summit.  The  "  Expedition  '"'  then 
proceeded,  steaming,  with  as  much  economy  of  coal  as  possible,  northward  through  a 
calm  sea,  with  bright  clear  weather.  With  the  exception  of  the  many  scattered  icelaergs 
there  was  no  ice  in  sight  from  the  summii:  of  Carey  Islands. 

Passing  between  Hakluyt  and  Northumberland  Islands,  the  ships  were  abeam  of 
Cape  Robertson  by  8  p.m.  of  the  27th  July.  Ice  apparently  fast  to  the  shore,  completely 
closed  Inglefield  Gulf  east  of  Cape  Acland,  but-  both  entrances  to  the  gulf  were  clear. 

At  8  A.M.  of  the  2Sth  Jidy,  five  days  and  a  half  from  leaving  the  anchorage  of 
Upernivik,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  "  Expedition  "  at  anchor  near  Port  Foulke, 
with  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound  perfectly  clear  of  ice  and  none  coming  to  the  south- 
ward with  a  fresh  northerly  wind. 

While  Captain  Stephenson  explored  the  head  of  Foulke  Fiord  to  ascertain  its 
suitability  as  a  station  for  winter  quarters  for  any  relief  vessel  coming  to  our  assistance. 
Commander  Markham  and  myself  proceeded  in  a  boat  to  Littleton  Island  and  Life  Boat 
Cove,  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of  the  "Polaris."  The  cache  mentioned  by  Dr.  Emil  Bessels 
and  Mr.  Bryant  of  the  "  United  States  North  Pole  Expedition "  as  the  depository  of 
certain  instruments  and  boxes  of  books  was  very  readily  discovered,  but  contained  nothing. 
Articles  of  clothing  and  numerous  small  caches  containing  seal  and  walrus  meat  were 
scattered  about  all  over  the  small  peninsulas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  late  winter 
quarters,  and  near  the  ruins  of  the  house,  but  apart  from  each  other  and  without  any 
protection,  were  found  four  or  five  boxes,  each  covered  with  heavy  stones  to  prevent  the 
winds  moving  them,  and  having  the  lids  secured  on  by  a  rope.  Besides  one  thermometer, 
unfortunately  not  a  self-registering  one,  they  contained  scraps  of  skin  clothing,  old  mitts^ 
carpenter's  tools,  files,  needles,  and  many  small  articles  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  Esquimaux, 
but  apparently  they  had  not  been  disturbed  since  the  abandonment  of  the  station.  A 
few  books  were  found  in  the  different  boxes,  and  a  copy  of  the  log,  or  the  actual  log 
itself,  from  the  departure  of  the  vessel  from  the  United  States  up  to  the  20th  May  the 
following  year. 

No  23endulum,  transit  instrument,  or  chronometer  was  found.  Three  skin  boats  left 
on  the  shore,  weigh  ted  down  with  stones,  w^ere  in  fair  order.  The  smallest  one  was  taken 
for  conveyance  to  Cape  Sabine. 

On  returning  to  the  "  Alert "  we  landed  at  Littleton  Island,  and  on  the  S.W. 
brow  erected  a  cairn,  and  deposited  a  notice  containing  a  short  account  of  the  movements 
and  prospects  of  the  Expedition  up  to  that  time.  There  was  no  ice  in  sight  from  a  high 
station  on  Littleton  Island  ;  but  the  sportsmen  roaming  over  the  higher  grounds  on  the 
main  land  reported  on  their  return  that  they  had  distinguished  an  "  ice-blink  "  to  the 
northward. 

Port  Foulke  is  at  present  the  best  known  station  for  winter  quarters  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  A  warm  ocean  current,  combined  with  the  prevailing  northerly  winds,  acting 
at  the  narrow  entrance  of  Smith  Sound,  keeps  the  ice  constantly  breaking  away  during  the 
winter,  and  causes  an  early  spring  and  a  prolific  seal  and  walrus  fishery.  The  moisture 
and  warmth  imparted  to  the  atmosphere  by  the  uncovered  water  moderates  the  seasons 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  land  is  more  richly  vegetated,  and  therefore  attracts  to  the 
neighbourhood  and  supports  arctic  life  in  greater  abundance  than  other  less  favoured 
localities.  In  addition  to  this  great  advantage — of  obtaining  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
meat — connected  as  its  waters  are  with  the  "  north  water  "  off  Cape  York,  it  can  readily 
be  communicated  with  every  summer  without  more  than  the  usual  risks  attending 
arctic  navigation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  two  ships  sailed  across  the  strait  for  Cape  Isabella, 
with  fine  weather  ;  but  as  we  approached  the  western  shore  a  snov/  storm  worked  its 
way  over  the  land  from  the  interior,  and  reached  us  just  as  we  arrived  at  the  Cape. 
As  the  weather  was  so  thick  that  no  one  on  board  the  ships,  except  those  employed  in 
establishing  the  cairn  and  small  depot  of  provisions,  could  see  its  position,  and  there 
being  therefore  no  reason  for  delaying  the  "  Discovery,"  Captahi  Stephenson  proceeded. 
The  cairn  was  built  on  the  summit  of  the  outer  easternmost  spur  of  the  Cape,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  700  feet  from  the  water.  On  the  boat  returning  on  board  at  5  p.m. 
I  steamed  to  the  northward  for  Cape  Sabine,  the  wind  having  died  away,  but  the 
weather  continuing  misty  with  snow. 

By  8  P.M.,  when  we  were  15  miles  north  of  Cape  Isabella,  ice  was  sighted 
between  us  and  the  shore,  and  necessitated  our  keeping  well  out  from  the  land. 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  July,  having  run  our  distance  for  Cape  Sabine  I 
stopped  steaming,  and  at  5  A.M.  the  mist  clearing  off  I  observed  the  "  Discovery"  near 
the  land  apparently  beset  with  a  close  pack  five  or  six  miles  broad ;  no  ice  in  sight_  to 
seaward.  As  I  did  not  v/ish  the  two  ships  to  separate,  and  the  calm  weather  being 
favourable,  I  bored  through  the  pack,  which,  although  apparently  close,  opened  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  ship  until  we  gained  the  land  in  company  with  the 
"  Discovery "  and  secured  the  ships  in  a  convenient  harbour,  named  after  Lieutenant 
Payer,  the  successful  and  energetic  arctic  traveller,  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape 

Sabine.  i     •  i 

A  depot  of  240  rations  was  established  on  the  southernmost  of  the  islets  m  a 
convenient  position  for  travelling  parties,  a  cairn  being  built  on  the  summit  of  the  highest 
and  outer  one,  and  a  notice  of  our  movements  deposited  there. 

The  pack  in  the  offing  consisted  of  floes  from  5  to  6  feet  thick,  with  occasionally 
much  older  and  heavier  floes  10  to  12  feet  thick  intermixed  with  it,  but  all  was_  very 
much  decayed  and  honeycombed  ;  still  it  could  not  be  treated  with  the  same  impunity  as 
the  ice  in  the  middle  passage  through  Baffin  Bay. 

I  may  here  draw  attention  to  the  deceptive  impressions  inexperienced  people 
naturally  receive  when  from  a  lofty  look-out  station  they  observe  a  sea-unbordered  by 
ice.  The  distance  from  Littleton  Island  to  Cape  Sabine  is  only  25  miles.  _  On 
a  clear  evening,  from  an  altitude  of  700  feet,  with  the  land  and  horizon  distinctly  visible, 
no  ice  was  in  sight  from  the  first-named  place,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Expedition  as  to 
attaining  a  higher  Latitude  without  trouble  appe^ired  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  when  I 
looked  over  a  boundless  sea  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Carey  Islands  100  miles  to 
the  southv/ard,  and  yet  the  ships  were  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  locked  up  by  ice  in 
a  harbour  near  Cape  Sabine. 

From  Littleton  Island  the  inexperienced  observer  would  conclude  that  there  was 
an  open  Polar  Sea ;  from  our  present  position  he  would  as  certainly  conclude  that  his 
farther  progress  Vvas  for  ever  stayed,  and  that  the  sooner  he  looked  for  winter  quarters 
the  better. 

The  ships  were  detained  at  Payer  Habour  for  three  days  watching  for  an  opening  in 
the  ice,  getting  under  way  whenever  there  appeared  the  slightest  chance  of  proceeding 
onwards,  but  on  each  occasion,  being  unable  to  pass  Cape  Sabine,  were  forced  to  return. 
This  resting-place  proved  to  be  an  excellent  station,- well  protected  against  the  entrance 
of  heavy  floes,  possessing  a  lofty  look-out,  and  deep  navigable  channels  to  the  north  and 
south  through  which  to  proceed  to  sea  immediately  the  ice  opened  with  a  favourable 
westerly  wind. 

Being  advantageously  situated  near  a  prominent  cape,  where  the  tidal  currents  run 
with  increased  velocity,  it  is  however  subject  to  squally  winds  ;  but  in  icy  seas  during 
the  summer,  when  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  ice,  they  are  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  striving,  as  they  do  with  the  sea  currents,  which  is  to  be  the  chief  worker  in 
removing  the  impediments  to  a  vessel's  advance. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August,  after  several  hours  of  light  south- 
westerly winds,  the  main  pack,  while  remaining  perfectly  close  and  impenetrable  to  the 
northward,  moved  off  from  the  land  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  enable  the  ships  to  pass  to 
the  westward  round  Cape  Sabine.  In  the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  of  which  Capes  Victoria  and  Albert  are  the  prominent  eastern  points,  sail 
was  immediately  made,  and  we  succeeded,  with  only  one  short  detention,  in  advancing 
twenty  miles  along  the  southern  shore  of  Hayes  Sound,  and  securing  the  ships  in  a  snug 
harbour.  In  the  neighbourhood  the  sportsmen  discovered  a  richly  vegetated  valley  with 
numerous  traces  of  musk-oxen  and  other  game. 

Two  glaciers  coming  from  nearly  opposite  directions,  which,  instead  of  uniting  in 
their  downward  direction,  abut  the  one  against  the  other,  and  maintain  a  constant 
warfare  for  the  mastery,  a  never-ending  grapple  for  victory,  suggested  the  name  of  Twin 
Glacier  Valley  for  the  locality. 

The  ice  in  the  sound  was  one  season  old,  and  decaying  so  quickly  that  if  not  drifted 
away  it  would  in  a  week's  time  present  no  impediment  to  the  advance  of  a  steam  vessel. 
On  the  5th  of  August  the  strong  tides  and  a  south-westerly  wind  opened  a  channel  to  the 
N.  W.,  and  we  gained  a  few  miles  in  advance  ;  but  not  wishing  to  expend  much  coal,  were 
finally  stopped  in  the  light  pack.  After  remaining  sufficiently  long  to  determine  that 
the  flood  tide  stiU  came  from  the  eastward,  although  the  ebb  or  east  running  tide  was 
apparently  the  stronger  of  the  two,  I  pushed  the  ships  through  the  pack  towards  the 
shore,  and  with  Captain  Stephenson  ascended  a  hill  ],B00  feet  high.  From  this  station, 
the  appearance  of  the  land  giving  no  prospect  of  a  channel  to  the  northward,  and. 
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moreover,  the  westerly  wind  having  set  in  in  strength,  which  we  expected  would  open  a 
passage  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Albert,  we  decided  to  bear  up  and  return  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Sound ;  accordingly  the  ships  made  a  quick  run  under  sail  to  Cape 
Pass  Cape    Albert,  arriving  off  which  the  wind  died  away  leaving  the  ice  loosely  packed.    A  clear 
Albert.        space  of  water  being  visible  along  the  shore  of  the  mainland  to  the  northward,  and  the 
coast  between  Cape  Victoria  and  Cape  Albert  affording  no  protection,  I  ra,n  the  two  ships 
into  the  pack  under  steam,  with  the  hope  of  forcing  our  way  through,  but  before 
Beset  in       midnight  they  were  hopelessly  beset ;  and  the  floe,  to  which  the  ships  were  secured  at  a 
Pack.  distance  of  100  yards  apart,  drifting  rapidly  towards  an  iceberg.    Both  ships  v.'ere  at 

once  prepared  for  a  severe  nip,  the  rudders  and  screws  being  unshipped.  At  lirst  the 
"  Discovery  "  was  apparoitly  in  the  most  dangerous  position,  but  the  floe  in  which  we 
were  sealed  up,  by  wheeling  round,  while  it  relieved  Captain  Stephenson  from  [inv 
immediate  apprehension,  brought  the  "  Alert "  directly  in  the  path  of  the  advancing 
mass,  which  was  steadily  tearing  its  way  through  the  intermediate  surface  ice.  When 
only  100  yards  distant  the  iceberg,  by  turning  slightly,  presented  a  broader  front  to  the 
approaching  ice,  which  then  accumulated  in  advance  of  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  up 
the  angle,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  point  or  bow  of  pressed  up  ice,  sufiiciently  strong  to 
itself  divide  and  split  up  the  floe,  and  act  as  a  buffer  in  advance  of  the  berg ;  and  this  it 
did  in  our  case  most  successfully,  our  floe  breaking  up  into  numerous  pieces.  The  ship 
herself  escaped  with  a  very  light  nip,  and,  sliding  past  the  side  without  accident,  was 
finally  secured  in  the  water  space  left  in  the  wake  of  the  iceberg  by  the  faster  drift  of 
the  surface  ice. 

The  next  twenty-four  hours  were  spent  in  a  constant  struggle  towards  the  shore 
through  the  pack,  which  fortunately  consisted  of  ice  seldom  more  than  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness, with  occasional  pieces  up  to  twelve  feet  thick,  formed  by  the  over-riding  and  piling 
up  of  ordinary  floes,  and  then  cemented  together  by  a  winter's  frost ;  the  worn  down 
rounded  topped  ice  hummocks  on  these  were  from  six  to  eight  feet  above  the  water-line. 
The  icebergs,  evidently  derived  from  inferior  glaciers,  were  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in 
height  above  water,  and  100  yards  in  diameter. 

Owing  to  the  unsteady  ^\ind  and  the  variable  tidal  currents  we  were  unable  to 
remain  for  long  in  any  one  pool  of  water — either  the  iceberg  turned  round  and  carried 
us  with  it  to  the  exposed  side,  before  we  could  change  the  position  of  the  hawsers  by 
which  we  were  secured  ;  or  the  pack  ice,  which  was  readily  acted  upon  by  the  wind, 
drifting  back  the  opposite  way  with  any  change,  closed  up  the  water  space.  Securing 
the  ships  in  a  dock  in  rotten  ice  in  the  presence  of  so  many  icebergs,  was  not  advisable, 
and  also  would  have  carried  the  ships  deeper  into  the  pack  to  the  southward.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  alternative  before  me  but  to  get  up  full  steam  and  dodge  about  as  best 
we  could,  taking  instant  advantage  of  every  change  in  our  favour.  The  ships  were 
seldom  separated  for  long,  and  now  as  on  all  other  occasions,  they  mutually  assisted  each 
other.  The  "  Discovery  "  was  handled  by  Captain  Stephenson  and  her  ofiicers  in  the 
most  masterly  and  daring  manner,  combined  with  gi'eat  judgment,  qualities  essential  in 
arctic  navigation.  She,  as  well  as  the  "Alert,"  ran  not  a  few  hairbreadth  escapes.  Once 
in  particular  when  in  following  us  through  a  closing  channel  between  an  iceberg  and 
heavy  floe-piece,  before  getting  quite  past  the  danger  she  was  caught  and  nipped  against 
the  berg,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  fortunate  tongue  of  projecting  ice  would  certainly 
"Discovery"  have  had  all  her  boats  on  the  exposed  side  ground  away  from  her.  Fortunately,  the 
clearing  a  moving  ice  pushed  her  clear,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  done  the  "  Alert the 
previous  day. 

Having  less  beam  than  the  "  Alert,"  and  a  finer  bo-^v^,  with  the  very  great  advantage 
of  an  overhanging  stem,  the  "  Discovery  "  is  better  adapted  for  forcing  her  way  through 
a  pack.  It  will  be  difiicult  ever  to  efface  from  my  mind  the  determined  manner  in  which, 
when  the  bluff-bowed  leading  ship  had  become  imbedded  in  the  ice,  which  by  her  impetus 
against  it  had  accmnulated  round  and  sunk  under  her  bows,  and  a  great  quantity  by 
floating  to  the  surface  again  in  her  wake,  had  lielplessly  enclosed  her  abaft,  the 
'•'  Discovery  "  was  handled,  v/hen  advancing  to  our  rescue  ;  having  backed  some  distance 
astern,  for  the  double  purpose  of  allowing  the'  debris  ice  from  a  former  blow  to  float  away 
and  for  the  vessel  to  attain  distance  sufficient  for  the  accumulation  of  momentum  with 
Y/hich  to  strike  a  second,  coming  ahead  at  her  utmost  speed  she  would  force  her  way 
into  the  ice  burying  her  bows  in  it  as  far  aft  as  the  foremast,  the  commanding  officer  on 
the  bowsprit,  carefally  conning  the  ship  to  an  inch,  for  had  the  ice  not  been  struck  fairly 
it  would  have  caused  her  to  cannon  off'  it  against  ourselves  with  much  havoc  to  the  two. 
From  the  moment  of  the  first  impact  the  overhanging  stem  necessarily  caused  the  ship's 
bow  to  rise  three  or  four  feet  as  she  advanced  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  into  the  solid 
floe  and  imbedded  herself  before  the  force  of  the  blow  was  expended,  and  as  the  ship's 
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way  was  stopped,  the  overhanging  weight,  by  settling  down,  crushed  the  ice  down  still 
further  ahead.  Frequently  on  these  occasions  her  jib-boom  was  within  touching  distance 
of  the  "Alert's"  boats!  But  after  a  little  experience  had  been  gained,  such  confidence 
had  we  in  each  other  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  swerving  in  any  one. 

Floes  up  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  a  soft  state,  that  is  melting,  not  freezing,  Steam  Ships 
mav  be  charo;ed  with  advantage,  thicker  or  harder  ice  had  better  be  left  alone.  r'^^^^^ 

It  speaks  well  for  our  chronometers,  and  the  manner  m  whicii  they  are  secured, 
that  their  rates  were  little  affected  by  the  frequent  concussions  on  this  and  on  many 
after  occasions. 

By  8  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  w^e  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  land  water  yj^^^j-ia 
oS  Cape  Victoria,  having  sustained  no  more  serious  damage  during  this  severe  trial  than 
sprung  rudder  heads,  consequent  on  the  frequent  necessity  of  going  full  speed' astern  ; 
all  heartily  glad  to  be  out  of  the  pack  ice. 

The  two  islands  marked  on  the  chart,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hayes,  as  existing  in 
the  entrance  of  Hayes  Sound  are,  as  originally  represented  by  the  present  Admiral 
Inglefield,  iu  reality  joined  ;  the  three  capes  named  by  the  latter,  north  of  Cape  Sabine, 
are  very  prominent  headlands,  and  I'eadily  sighted  from  a  ship's  deck  from  any  position 
north  of  Littleton  Island.  There  is  no  sign  of  an  inlet  along  the  very  slightly  indented 
coast  line  between  his  Cape  Camperdown  and  Cape  Albert.  His  Princess  Marie  Bay  is  Princess 
the  inlet  north  of  the  land  in  the  middle  of  the  sound,  but  whether  that  be  an  island  or  Marie  Bay. 
a  peninsula  remains  to  be  determined ;  and  his  Cape  Victoria  is  evidently  one  of  the 
headlands  on  the  present  Grinnell  Land. 

It  is  necessarily  an  unthankful  office  to  find  fault  with  our  predecessors  ;   but  On  altering- 
na violators  cannot  be  too  careful  how  they  remove  from  the  chart  names  oiven  by  the  original  "i^yi&iiial 
discoverers,  merely  because  during  a  gale  of  wind  a  bearing  or  an  estimated  distance  is  ^j^^  (jhart. 
a  trifle  wrong,  and  when  the  corrector  or  improver  is  also  himself  considerably  wrong, 
and  in  fact  produces  a  more  unreliable  chart  than  the  first  one,  he  deserves  blame. 
The  names  given  to  the  headlands  undoubtedly  discovered  by  Admiral  Inglefield  should 
not  have  been  altered  by  Drs.  Kane  and  Hayes,  each  of  whom  published  very  misleading 
delineations  of  the  same  coast. 

It  is  as  vet  uncertain  whether  Hayes  Sound  is  a  channel  or  not.  The  flood  tide  Hayes 
coming  from  the  eastward — the  apparent  continuity  of  the  western  hills  and  the 
absence  of  berg  pieces  or  heavy  ice  high  up  the  sound,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
it  v/as  closed  :  but  considering  the  general  configuration  of  the  neighbouring  land  and 
the  fact-  that  the  ebb  or  east  running  tidal  current  was  stronger  than  that  during  the 
flood,  but  this  the  westerly  wind  might  have  occasioned,  and  the  numerous  Esquimaux 
remains  which  are  usually  found  in  channels,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
reasonably  expect  the  existence  of  a  narrow  opening  leading  to  a  western  sea.  The  very 
decayed  state  of  the  ice  would  be  the  natural  result  either  from  strong  tidal  currents  in 
a  long  fiord  or  the  increased  strength  of  the  ebb  tide  occasioned  by  an  easterly  set  from 
the  Polar  Sea. 

On  passing  what  is  called  on  the  chart  Cape  Victoria,  Commander  Markham  landed 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  ice,  but  a  very  thick  fog  and  snowstorm  coming  on  he  was 
obliged  to  return.  The  ships  were  secured  to  the  floe  in  Princess  Marie  opening  which 
consisted  of  the  last  season  s  ice  which  had  not  cleared  out :  it  was  very  much  decayed 
but  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  our  forcing  our  way  through  it — aiid  in  fact  when 
pressing  in  with  the  flood  tide  it  became  so  compact  that  at  one  time  the  ship  was  in 
danger  of  being  driven  on  shore.  At  high  water  it  opened  and  we  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  bay  and  securing  the  ships  to  the  land  ice  in  Franklin  Pierce  Bay  on  the  ^'ranklia 
southern  shore  of  Grinnell  Land.  Pierce  Bay. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  August,  after  depositing  a  record  in  a  small  cairn  erected  ^^"oit  printed. 
on  a  spur  of  the  limestone  hills,  200  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  one  and 
a  half  miles  east  from  Cape  Harrison,  we  gained  three  miles  of  easting  ;  but,  being  unable 
to  round  Cape  Prescott,  were  compelled  to  make  the  ships  fast  to  an  extensive  floe 
extending  from  that  cape  to  Norman  Lockyer  Island,  which  stopped    all  further  ' 
progress. 

Franklin  Pierce  Bay,  which  is  about  three  miles  broad  and  two  and  a-half  deep,  and 
ill  which  we  found  an  unbroken  smooth  floe  of  one  season's  ice,  is  protected  from  any 
heavy  pressure  by  Norman  Lockyer  Island  and  the  Walrus  Shoal,  situated  one  mile  Walrus 
further  to  the  eastward  ;  it  is  therefore  a  fit  position  for  winter  quarters.    But,  as  far  as  Shoal 
we  could  judge  during  our  short  stay,  there  is  very  Httle  game  procurable  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  shoal  was  so  named  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  ancient  remains  of 
Esquimaux  found  on  the  island,  who,  by  the  number  of  walrus  bones  found  lying  about,  had 
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evidently  subsisted  principally  on  these  animals.  At  present  this  neighbourhood  may 
be  considei'ed  as  the  northern  limit  of  their  migration,  only  a  very  few  being  seen  farther 
to  the  north. 

The  comparatively  sluggish  tidal  motion  at  the  entrance  denotes  that  the  coast  lies 
out  of  the  main  run  of  the  stream,  and  if  so,  Princess  Marie  opening  will  probably  prove 
to  be  merely  a  deep  inlet. 

In  the  extended  basin  of  Smith  Sound  the  southerly  current  and  the  tidal  streams 
run  in  a  direct  line  between  Cape  Frazer  and  Cape  Isabella,  producing  eddies  and 
accumulating  the  ice  in  any  open  water  space  on  either  side  of  that  course. 

August  being  proverbially  a  calm  month  in  the  arctic  seas,  and  the  western 
mountains  protecting  the  coast  from  winds  blowing  off  the  shore,  the  ice  is  inclined  to 
hug  the  land,  and,  except  during  strong  westerly  winds,  a  large  amount  of  patience 
must  be  exercised  by  any  one  striving  to  advance  to  the  northward. 

The  pack  in  the  offing  in  the  main  channel  consisted  principally  of  old  floes  which 
did  not  clear  out  of  the  sound  during  the  previous  season,  mixed  with  light  one-season 
ice,  formed  in  Kennedy  Channel  and  its  numerous  bays,  and  in  Hall's  Basin.  Amongst 
these  were  scattered  numerous  icebergs  discharged  from  the  Humboldt  Glacier,  and  the 
few  smaller  ones  on  the  eastern  shores,  and  here  and  there  a  heavy  blue-topped 
hummocky  floe  of  ancient  ice  from  the  arctic  basin  but  of  unknown  thickness.  By  the 
scarcity  of  these  the  main  drift  of  the  northern  ice  is  apparently  in  some  other 
direction. 

During  the  fortnight  we  were  delayed  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  middle  of 
August  and  the  height  of  the  arctic  summer,  a  constant  watch  was  kept  on  the  pack, 
and  as  often  as  possible  from  high  elevations,  from  which  we  were  able  to  distinguish 
even  the  eastern  shore,  with  its  glacier  and  heavy  barrier  of  fringing  icebergs.  Although 
small  openings  were  seen  occasionally,  I  am  satisfied  that  north  of  Cape  Sabine  it  was  at 
no  time  navigable  to  the  smallest  extent,  and  that  any  vessel  which  endeavoured  to 
force  a  passage  through  the  middle  ice  here,  where  it  is  drifting  steadily  towards  an  ever- 
narrowing  opening,  as  many  have  succeeded  in  doing  in  the  more  open  sea  of  Baffin 
Bay,  would  decidedly  be  beset  in  the  pack  and  be  carried  with  it  to  the  southward. 

We  were  delayed  near  Walrus  Shoal  for  three  days,  unable  to  move  more  than  a 
mile  in  any  direction,  until  the  12th  i^.  ugust,  when,  during  a  calm,  the  ice  set  off  shore 
with  the  ebb  tide,  and  allowed  us  M-ithout  much  trouble  to  steam  past  Cape  Hawks,  and 
between  it  and  Washington  Irving  (or  Sphinx)  Island — a  very  conspicuous  landmark, 
but  here  the  ice  prevented  any  further  movement,  the  flood  tide  closing  in  the  channel 
by  which  we  had  advanced. 

A  large  depot  of  3,600  rations  of  provisions  was  landed  on  the  southern  side  of  Cape 
Schott,  and  a  notice  of  our  progress  deposited  in  a  cairn  on  the  summit  of  Washington 
Irving  Island.  Two  cairns  were  found  there,  but  they  contained  no  documents,  and 
were  much  too  old  to  have  been  built  by  Dr.  Hayes  in  1866,  the  only  time  any  traveller 
has  journeyed  past  the  position. 

On  the  western  shore  of  Dobbin  Bay  there  is  no  shelter  obtainable,  and  the  tides 
run  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  off  the  coast  farther  to  the  westward. 

During  the  next  ebb  tide,  13th  August,  after  blasting  a  passage  through  a  nepk  of 
ice,  I  succeeded  in  conducting  the  ships  to  the  eastern  shore,  and  docking  them  in  an 
extensive  floe  four  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Hilgard. 

A  mile  north  of  our  position  was  an  island,  having  a  channel  half  a  miJe  broad 
between  it  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  named  Prince  Imperial  Island.  The  land 
ice  which  had  not  broken  out  this  season  extended  from  the  island  in  a  westerly  direction 
across  the  bay.  Several  small  icebergs  were  frozen  in  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  where 
there  are  some  large  discharging  glaciers  named  after  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

The  land,  as  far  as  our  explorations  went,  was  very  bare  of  game,  and  not  well 
vegetated.  A  floe  of  last  season's  ice  was  observed  in  the  bay,  between  Cape  Hilgard 
and  Cape  Louis  Napoleon,  but  off  each  of  those  headlands  the  piled-up  ice  foot  denoted 
very  heavy  recent  pressure  from  the  eastward. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15  th  August,  after  considerable  labour,  we  succeeded  in 
blasting  and  clearing  away  a  barrier  which  separated  the  ships  from  a  water  channel 
leading  beyond  Cape  Louis  Napoleon,  but  so  narrow  was  the  channel  that,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  care  of  Captain  Stephenson,  the  "  Discovery"  took  the  ground  for  a 
few  minutes  whilst  steaming  between  the  ice  and  the  shallow  shore. 

By  8  A.M.  of  the  16th  we  had  advanced  to  withm  five  miles  of  Cape  Frazer,  but 
here  we  again  met  with  a  block.    Calm  weather  and  spring  tides  caused  much  and 
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constant  movement  in  the  ice,  the  main  tendency  being  to  drift  to  the  southward  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  miles  a  day. 

The  character  of  the  pack  had  changed  considerably,  few  icebergs  were  seen  that  ^^^^^^^^^ 
were  not  aground,  and  the  floes  consisted  principally  of  old  hummocky  pieces  pressed 
together,  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  the  surface  being  studded  over  with 
worn  down  hummocks  of  a  blue  bottle-glass  colour,  which  denotes  great  age.  In  such 
ice  it  was  impossible  to  cut  into  dock  on  account  of  the  time  it  would  occupy,  even  had 
we  been  provided  with  saws  of  sufficient  length.  Our  only  possible  safety  lay  in  keeping 
close  in  shore  of  grounded  icebergs,  but  in  doing  so  the  two  ships  were  obliged  to 
separate.  The  "  Alert "  securing  to  one,  and  the  "  Discovery  "  forcing  herself  in  between 
three  smaller  ones  farther  in  shore. 

On  the  two  following  days,  during  which  the  ice  continued  to  drift  to  the  south-  ^fanip^"" 
ward  and  westward,  the  constant  movement  of  the  heavy  floes,  nipping  together  with 
great  force,  hke  the  closing  of  a  gigantic  pair  of  scissors,  between  which,  if  once  caught, 
the  ships  would  have  been  instantaneously  crushed,  caused  much  anxiety,  and  necessi- 
tated constant  ■watchfulness  and  much  labour  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  crew ;  and 
all  were  much  distressed  at  losing  three  or  four  miles  of  the  ground  previously  gained. 

The  rudders  and  screws  were  constantly  being  shipped  and  unshipped,  the  midship 
boats  were  obliged  to  be  turned  inboard,  on  account  of  the  ice  touching  their  keels,  and 
steam,  when  not  in  use,  was  always  kept  ready  at  twenty  minutes  notice.  Beyond 
wrenching  the  rudder-head,  no  serious  damage  occurred. 

On  the  1 9th,  the  highest  spring  tide,  the  ice  near  us  become  more  open  ;  and  from 
a  high  station  on  Mount  Joy  I  saw  that  we  could  at  least  regain  our  lost  station,  and 
might  get  further  north. 

Knowing  that  this  was  our  last  chance  during  the  present  tides,  and  until  the 
strong  westerly  winds  set  in,  and  the  pack  having  opened  for  the  first  time,  I  risked 
boring  my  way  into  the  pack  for  two  miles,  and  by  so  doing  entered  a  channel  round 
Cape  Frazer  which  had  long  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  milestones  to  CapeFrazer. 
pass  on  our  passage  north. 

By  9  P.M.,  after  a  few  hours  delay  during  the  flood  tide  which  brought  the  ice 
inshore  again,  we  were  fairly  in  Kennedy  Channel,  secured  to  a  floe  off"  Cape  John  g^^^^^^ 
Barrow ;  only  two  days  later  in  the  year  than  when  the  "Resolute  "  was  blown  out  of 
winter  quarters  at  Melville  Island  in  1853,  and  with  a  fortnight  of  the  navigable  season 
still  before  us. 

Between  Scoresby  Bay  and  Dobbin  Bay  there  is  no  protection  obtainable  except 
inside  grounded  icebergs ;  none  of  the  shallow  bays  are  deep  enough  to  shelter  a  ship 
from  the  pressure  of  heavy  ice. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  ice  moved  ofi"  shore,  opening  a  passage,  and  again  allowed 
us  to  proceed ;  the  water  spaces  becoming  more  frequent  and  larger  as  we  advanced 
northward.    Passing  the  mouth  of  a  large  bay  about  ten  miles  deep  ;  after  making  a 
very  tortuous  course  through  the  ice  and  many  narrow  escapes  of  being  driven  to  the 
southward  again  in  the  pack,  we  reached  what  we  supposed  to  be  Cape  Collinson,  the  Cape  Collin- 
second  of  two  capes  to  the  north  of  the  large  bay,  which  must  be  intended  to  be  sod. 
represented  on  the  chart  as  Scoresby  Bay.    But  as  Cape  Frazer  is  placed  eight  miles  and  Error  of 
Scoresby  Bay  twenty  miles  too  far  north  and  the  rest  of  the  western  land  very  incorrectly  charts, 
delineated  on  the  charts,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  we  arrived,  and  yet  for  the  present  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  describe  the  advance  of  the  Expedition  by  reference  to  the 
published  charts.    I  shall,  therefore^  continue  to  do  so  with  an  occasional  necessary 
reference  to  our  correct  Latitude. 

Between  Cape  Collinson  and  Cape  McClintock,  the  north  point  of  Scoresby  Bay,  is 
a  slight  indentation  in  the  coast  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  depth,  but  Joiner  Bay. 
affording  no  protection.    North  of  Cape  Collinson  the  land  trends  slightly  to  the 
westward,  and  about  three  miles  north  of  the  cape  turns  sharp  to  the  west  forming 
Kichardson  Bay  which  is  much  deeper  than  represented,  probably  four  miles  broad  and  Richardson 
six  deep. 

A  heavy  iceberg  firmly  aground  two  miles  from  the  land  in  the  shallow  bay  north 
of  Cape  Collinson,  which  had  evidently  never  moved  this  season,  prevented  a  compact  gj^-^^ 
floe  from  floating  off  shore.    The  same  iceberg  caught  all  the  ice  that  streamed  down  the  stopped  oEf 
west  coast  and  round  Richardson  Bay,  guiding  it  out  towards  the  S.E.,  away  from  Cape  Cape  Colliu- 
CoUinson,  off  which,  and  between  it  and  the  iceberg,  was  navigable  water.    In  this  pool 
the  two  ships  were  secured,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  get  north,  and  during  the 
forced  delay  employing  our  energies  in  trying,  by  blasting,  to  unlock  the  land  ice  from 
the  berg,  and  let  it  dnft  south,  with  the  hope  of  releasing  the  ice  to  the  northward  ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  fortunate  we  did  not  succeed,  as,  by  so  doing,  if  the  ice  in  the  offing  had  not 
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opened  at  the  same  time,  our  principal  protection  might  have  been  lost,  the  iceberg  itself 
being  too  small  to  form  a  pool  under  its  lee  sufficiently  large  for  both  ships,  even  had  it 
been  for  one. 

A  depot  of  provisions  was  landed  at  Cape  Collinson  for  our  future  travellers  bound 
to  the  southward  along  the  coast. 

The  current  was  observed  to  run  with  greater  rapidity  to  the  southward  than  in  the 
broader  part  of  Smith  Sound.  During  each  flood-tide  about  five  miles  of  ice  drifted  past 
us  ;  for  four  hours  of  the  ebb  it  remained  stationary  ;  thus  about  ten  miles  of  ice  drifted 
south  daily,  adding  to  the  accumulation  in  the  basin  of  Smith  Sound,  unless,  as  is 
probable,  it  is  carried  as  quickly  into  Baffin  Bay  through  the  southern  entrance. 

On  the  north  side  of  each  point  on  this  shore  the  ice  had  pUed  up  a  wall-like  barrier 
from  20  to  30  feet  high,  but  elsewhere  there  was  not  much  display  of  pressure. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  August,  the  water  channels  in  the  middle  of  the  straits 
looking  very  inviting,  we  made  a  start  at  the  top  of  high  water,  but  were  led  by  the  ice 
•so  much  out  from  the  land,  that  I  returned  to  our  friendly  protecting  floe  and  iceberg 
until  the  next  tide,  first  endeavouring  to  clear  the  nip  of  one  against  the  other  by 
ramming ;  but  finding  that  it  would  cost  too  much  in  coal  and  shake  of  the  ship  to 
clear  it  completely,  and  too  much  powder  to  blast  it  away,  I  gave  up  the  attempt,  after 
consultation  with  Captain  Stephenson,  and  considering  that  the  constant  open  channels 
in  the  offing  denoted  more  water  farther  off! 

The  two  ships  started  again  at  9  p.m.,  just  before  low  ivater,  and  after  a  troublesome 
passage  through  about  three  miles  of  close  heavy  floe  pieces,  we  passed  into  open  leads  of 
water,  extending  to  the  N.E.  up  the  straits.  A  bitter  northerly  wind,  accompanied  with 
mist  and  snow,  freshening  at  the  same  time,  carried  the  ice  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
southward,  and  obliged  us  to  beat  to  windward  under  steam  and  fore  and  aft  sails,  tacking 
frequently  to  avoid  the  heaviest  streams  of  ice.  After  this  snowstorm,  the  land 
remained  covered  with  snow  for  the  season. 

By  noon  of  the  22nd,  after  buffeting  against  a  strong  breeze,  we  succeeded  in 
weathering  the  northern  headland  of  the  largest  bay  on  the  west  coast,  named  on  the 
latest  charts  Carl  Ritter  Bay,  but  agreeing,  by  Latitude  and  relative  position  with  the 
neighbouring  land,  with  the  north  part  of  Bichardson  Bay.  In  this  part  of  the  channel 
there  was  very  little  ice,  but  three  or  four  miles  further  north  a  heavy  pack  extended 
across  towards  Crozier  Island,  and  obliged  us  to  proceed  in  that  direction. 

In  the  evening,  the  wind  lulling,  I  took  in  the  fore  and  aft  sails,  and  steered 
through  the  most  open  channels  to  the  northward,  passing  to  the  westward  of  Franklin 
Island,  and  at  midniglit  we  were  abeam  of  Hans  Island  mth  perfectly  clear  water 
between  us  and  the  eastern  land ;  but  streams  of  ice  prevented  our  approaching  the 
western  shore. 

No  deep  inlet  answering  to  the  Carl  Patter  Bay  of  the  charts  exists  in  its  given 
Latitude. 

Steaming  to  the  northward  I  endeavoured  to  close  the  western  shore  south  of  Cape 
Cracroffc,  but  the  ice  prevented  our  doing  so,  and  forced  me  to  bear  up  to  the  eastward 
for  Cape  Bryant.  Passing  which  I  found  the  pack  extending  across  from  Cape  Morton 
and  Joe  Island  to  Cape  Lieber,  with  a  south-westerly  wind  constantly  adding  to  it  by 
driving  more  ice  to  the  northward  through  Kennedy  Channel.  ^The  "Discovery"  then 
landed  a  depot  of  240  rations  at  Cape  Morton  for  use  of  any  travelling  party  exploring 
Petermann  Fiord,  and  the  ships  beat  back  to  Bessels  Bay,  in  the  entrance  of  which  we 
obtained  a  sheltered  anchorage  to  the  north  of  Hannah  Island. 

On  the  24th,  the  south-west  wind  still  continuing,  which  I  knew  would  open  the 
ice  on  the  vvrestern  shore  of  Hall's  Basin,  I  ascended  Cape  Morton.  At  an  altitude  of 
2,000  feet  it  was  perfectly  calm,  with  a  clear  sky.  The  prominent  capes  of  the  channel 
were  clearly  visible — Cape  Union  seventy  mUes  distant,  and  Cape  Simmer  fifty  miles, 
the  one  locking  in  beyond  the  other  to  within  five  degrees.  All  the  west  coast  of 
Kennedy  Channel,  up  to  Cape  Lieber  and  Lady  Franklin  Sound,  was  clear  of  ice,  with 
navigable  water  through  the  ice  streams  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  far  to  the  north- 
ward. From  Joe  Island  to  the  north,  and  east  to  Polaris  Bay,  the  ice  was  closely 
packed,  but  between  Cape  Lupton  and  Beechy  was  more  open.  Hurrying  to  the  boat 
the  ships  were  signalled  to  get  under  way,  and  we  ran  quickly  to  the  northward  across 
the  channel  under  sail.  Five  miles  north  of  Cape  Lieber  the  pack  obliged  me  to  enter 
■  Lady  Franklin  Sound,  on  the  northern  shore  of  which  an  indentation  in  the  land  gave 
promise  of  protection.  On  a  nearer  approach  we  discovered  a  large  and  well  protected 
harbour  inside  an  island  immediately  west  of  Cape  Bellot,  against  which  the  pack  ice  of 
the  channel  rested.  Here  the  ships  were  secured  close  to  the  shore  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  August. 


On  entering  the  harbour  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  sighting  a  herd  of  nine  musk-  Arrival  at 
oxen,  all  of  which  were  killed ;  our  joy  at  the  good  luck  of  the  sportsmen  and  ourselves  garbour^ 
being  greatly  increased  by  the  news  that  the  vegetation  was  considerably  richer  than  that  Musk-oxen, 
of  any  part  of  the  coast  visited  by  us  north  of  Port  Foulke,  the  Elysium  of  the  Arctic 
regions. 

Finding  that  the  harbour  was  suitable  in  every  way  for  winter  quarters,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  spare  arctic  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood  giving  every  promise  of 
game  being  procurable,  I  here  decided  to  leave  the  "  Discovery  "  and  to  push  forward 
with  the  "  Alert  "  alone. 

Owing  to  our  high  northern  position,  although  the  sun  was  still  above  the  horizon  Low  tem- 
at  midnight,  its  altitude  at  noon  was  too  low  to  affect  the  temperature  much^  conse-  pe^atiire. 
quently  after  the  20th  August  the  temperature  of  the  air  remained  steadily  below  freez- 
ing point  for  the  winter,  and  the  young  ice  was  forming  at  midday  much  earlier  than  it 
does  in  more  southern  Latitudes.  Notwithstanding  this,  arctic  navigation  depends  so 
much  upon  the  wind,  that  I  considered  that  the  transient  arctic  season  of  twenty  days 
duration  was  still  at  its  height.  The  ice  in  Robeson  Channel  was  well  broken  up, 
moving  up  and  down  the  strait  with  the  change  of  tide,  and  only  waiting  for  a  wind  to 
open  a  passage  along  shore. 

Having  strengthened  my  crew  by  embarking  Lieutenant  Wyatt  Rawson  and  seven  "Alert"  and 
men  belonging  to  the  "  Discovery,'^  forming  one  travelling  sledge  party,  on  the  morning  ''Discovery ' 
of  the  26th  August  the  two  ships  forming  the  Expedition,  the  officers  and  crews  of  which  ^r^ny 
had  worked  so  harmoniously  and  successfully  together,  separated ;  those  embarked  in 
one,  if  the  published  charts  and  the  statements  of  our  predecessors  proved  correct,  having 
the  cheering  feelings  of  in  all  human  probability  successfully  completing  the  chief  task 
assigned  us,  but  the  others,  although  elated  at  the  prospects  of  their  comrades  and 
partaking  generally  in  the  inspiriting  feelings,  having  a  desperate  fight  to  conquer  the 
sensation  of  being  left  behind  to  play  what  they  could  not  but  consider  a  secondary  part 
in  the  general  programme. 

On  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  harbour  the  main  pack  was  found  to  have  closed  Delayed  at 
in  against  the  shore  and  completely  filled  up  Lady  Frankhn  Sound;  some  small  floes  Discovery 
streaming  rapidly  into  Discovery  Harbour,     In  endeavouring  to  keep  the  ship  clear  of  -^^'^^o™- 
these,  she  touched  the  ground  at  the  top  of  high  water  and  hung  there  for  half  an  hour 
when,  fortunately,  by  lowering  the  boats  and  hghtening  her  a  little,  she  floated 
again  without  damage.    During  the  afternoon  at  low  water  the  pack,  which  apparently 
uninfluenced  by  wind,  had  been  moving  to  the  southward  the  whole  day,  but  fastest 
during  the  flood  tide,  drifted  slightly  off'  the  land.    Immediate  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  welcome  opening  which  enabled  us  to  proceed  north,  but  on  reaching  Point  Murchison, 
the  pack  extending  completely  across  the  strait,  prevented  all  farther  progress  ;  there  was 
therefore  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  "Discovery  Harbour,"  where  the  ship  was 
again  secured  at  the  entrance  ready  to  advance  at  the  first  opportunity. 

On  the  27th  we  experienced  very  Hght  N.E.  winds.  The  ice  in  the  channel 
continued  to  move  to  the  southward,  except  during  the  height  of  the  ebb  tide,  vs^hen  it 
was  either  stationary  or  set  slowly  northward,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  open  a  navigable 
passage,  although  just  before  high  water,  it  appeared  so  ready  to  move  that  I  was  induced 
to  recall  the  skating  parties  to  the  ship  and  keep  t]ie  steam  up. 

On  the  28th  the  ice  was  decidedly  more  open,  and  we  were  just  about  to  move  at 
11  A.M.  the  commencement  of  the  north  running  tide,  wdien  a  thick  fog  enveloped  us,  and, 
hiding  everything  at  more  than  twenty  yards  distance,  effectually  prevented  our  moving. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  it  cleared  off,  but  it  was  now  low  water,  and  on  trying  to  move 
the  ship  I  found  that,  although  afloat,  she  was  within  a  basin,  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by 
a  raised  embankment  of  mud,  so,  with  the' tantalizing  prospect  of  an  open  channel  before 
us,  we  were  forced  to  remain  until  the  rising  water  enabled  the  lightened  ship  to  pass  Q^pe 
over  the  obstacle.  Hoisting  up  the  boats  and  signalling  a  final  "  good-bye "  to  the  Beechy. 
"  Discovery,"  we  succeeded  in  advancing  to  within  a  mile  of  Cape  Beechy,  fifteen  miles  N.E. 
of  Discovery  Harbour,  when  in  a  tussle  w'ith  a  heavy  floe-piece,  the  rudder  head^ — ^which  had 
been  badly  sprung  some  days  before — became  so  injured  that  the  rudder  was  nearly  use!  ess ; 
at  the  same  time  the  pack  was  sighted  pressing  tight  in  against  the  cape  on  the  northern 
side  ;  I  therefore  secured  the  ship  inside  some  grounded  ice  and  shifted  the  rudder. 

While  waiting  at  this  part  of  the  coast  the  sportsmen  were  fortunate  enough  to  Musk-oxen, 
capture  three  more  musk-oxen,  a  very  welcome  addition  to  our  supply  of  fresh  meat. 

On  the  29th  the  pack  remained  closed  in  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Beechy  until  noon, 
when,  at  about  the  time  of  high  water,  from  the  summit  of  the  cape,  I  observed  it  opening. 
The  ship  was  immediately  signalled  to  advance,  and,  picking  up  my  boat  on  the  way,  wo 
succeeded  in  reaching  Lincoln  Bay,  but  not  without  having  to  run  an  exciting  and 
rather  an:dous  neck-and-jieGk  race  w^ith  a  heavy  floe,  which;  setting  in  towards  the 
(3426)  B  2 
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beetling  precipitous  cliffs  of  Cape  Frederick  VII,  forming  the  soutli  point  of  the  bay, 
threatened  to  prevent  our  progress. 
Lincoln  Bay.  At  the  entrance  of  Lincohi  Bay,  which  otherwise  is  much  exposed,  some  very  heavy 
floe  bergs  were  aground  on  a  bank,  and  they  must  to  a  great  extent  keep  heavy  ice  from 
forcing  its  way  into  the  bay  during  a  south-easterly  wind,  in  which  direction  the  bay  is 
perfectly  open.  The  head  of  the  bay,  which  appeared  from  a  distance  to  be  well 
vegetated,  was  filled  with  pack  ice  consistmg  of  numerous  small  floe  pieces  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter  intermixed  with  "rubble"  or  "boulder"  ice,  now  all 
cemented  so  firmly  together  with  this  season's  frost  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
clearing  away  a  dock  for  the'  ship, 
^rovisions  ^Oth  a  depot  of  provisions  of.  1,000  rations,  for  the  use  of  travelling  parties, 

landed.  was  landed  on  the  north  shore  of  the  bay.  Soon  after  high  water,  the  ice  having  opened 
out  considerably,  we  proceeded  to  the  northward ;  but,  in  doing  so,  some  large  floe 
pieces  of  unusually  heavy  ice  obHged  me,  much  to  my  regret,  to  stand  out  some  three 
miles  from  the  land,  thereby  risking  the  sliip  being  beset  in  the  pack  which  I  was  most 
(?aught  in  anxious  and  careful  to  avoid  happening.  On  all  occasions  of  viewing  the  ice  in  Robeson 
HncohiBa^  Channel,  since  it  was  first  seen  fi:om  Cape  Morton,  I  had  invariably  noticed  lanes  of 
^'  water  stretching  S.E.  and  N.W.  across  the  channel  from  about  Cape  Lupton  on  the 
Greenland  shore,  to  Cape  Frederick  VII.  on  the  west  side,  due  probably  to  this  being 
the  narrowest  part  or  neck  of  the  channel,  and  the  ice  jamming  across  the  narrowing 
space  north  and  south  of  it,  according  to  the  direction  of  pressure.  Consequently,  when 
at  3  P.M.  the  ice  prevented  any  farther  advance,  observing  many  pools  of  water  near  us, 
and  having  two  hours  of  the  north-running  tide  favoured  by  a  light  air  still  due,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  safety  of  Lincoln  Bay,  I  waited  at  the  edge  of  the  pack,  in  the  hope 
of  its  opening.  But  in  this  I  was  disappointed,  for  at  4  p.m.,  having  just  sufficient 
warning  to  enable  me  to  pick  out  the  safest  looking  place  near  us,  that  is,  to  get  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  the  heavy  ice,  it  completely  encircled  the  ship,  and  she  was 
hopelessly  beset  in  a  very  heavy  pack,  consisting  of  old  floes  of  80  feet  in  thickness,  and 
from  one  to  four  miles  in  diameter,  the  intervals  between  them  filled  with  broken-up  ice 
of  all  sizes,  from  the  blue-ice  rounded  hummocks  which  were  sufficiently  high  above  the 
water-line  to  lift  the  quarter  boats  bodily  as  they  passed  underneath,  whilst  grinding 
their  way  along  the  ship's  side,  down  to  the  smaller  pieces  which  the  previous  nipping 
together  of  the  heavy  floes  had  rounded  and  polished  like  the  boulders  and  pebbles  in  a 
rapid  river.  Intermixed  with  the  pack,  fortunately  for  us,  was  a  vast  collection  of  soft 
pats  of  sludge-ice  formed  during  the  last  snowfall :  this,  if  squeezed  together  before  it  is 
properly  hardened  into  ice,  forms  into  plate-like  masses  with  raised  edges,  each  piece, 
whenever  moved,  assisting  to  round  its  neighbour. 
Increasing  Since  meeting  the  ice  off  Cape  Sabine  I  had  noticed  a  gradual  but  considerable 

thickness  of  change  taking  place  in  the  appearance  and  formation  of  the  floes.  The  heaviest  that  we 
^'^^^^^^'^^  first  encountei-ed  were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  in  thickness.  Off  Cape  Frazer 
north.  were  a  few  more  ancient  pieces,  estimated  at  the  time  as  being  twenty  feet  tliick,  but 
we  now  know  tliat  that  was  far  short  of  the  correct  measure.  But  up  to  the  present 
time,  when  the  main  pack  consisted  of  heavy  ice,  I  had  failed  to  realize  that,  instead  of 
approaching  a  region  favoured  with  open  water  and  a  warm  climate,  we  were  gradually 
nearing  a  sea  where  the  ice  was  of  a  totally  different  formation  to  what  we  had  ever 
before  experienced,  and  that  few  arctic  navigators  had  met,  and  only  one  battled  with 
successfully ;  that  in  reality  we  must  be  approaching  the  same  sea  which  gives  birth  to 
the  ice  met  with  on  the  coast  of  America  by  Collinson  and  McClure,  and  which  the 
latter,  in  1851,  succeeded  in  navigating  through  in  a  sailing  vessel  for  upwards  of  100 
miles,  during  his  memorable  and  perilous  passage  along  the  N.W.  coast  of  Banks  Land, 
from  Prince  Alfred  Cape  to  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  but  there  sealed  up  his  ship  for  ever ; 
which  Sir  Edward  Parry  met  with  in  the  same  channel  in  1820,  but  with  the  more 
difficult  task  before  him  of  navigating  against  stream  and  prevailing  wind,  was  forced  to 
own  conquered  even  him  and  his  experienced  companions ;  which,  passing  onwards  to  the 
eastward  down  McClintock  Channel,  beset,  and  never  afterwards  released,  the  "  Erebus  " 
and  "Terror"  under  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Crozier;  and  wliich,  intermixed 
with  light  Spitzbergen  ice,  is  constantly  streaming  to  the  southward  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Greenland,  and  there  destroyed  the  "  Hansa    of  the  German  Arctic  Expedition. 

As  our  only  hope  of  pushing  north  against  the  general  set  of  the  current,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  extreme  hazard  of  remaining  in  such  a  pack,  consisted  in  regaining  the 
shore,  both  boilers  were  lighted  and  full  steam  kept  ready,  in  order  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  might  occur.  During  the  night,  at  the  top  of  high 
water,  the  pack,  which  previously  had  been  drifting  in  a  compact  body  to  the  southward, 
ea-sed  a  little  near  the  edge  of  the  large  and  deep  floating  floes,  in  consequence  of  a 
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difference  in  the  force  of  the  surface  and  undercurrent ;  but  before  we  were  able  to  clear 
away  a  space  of  water  at  the  stern  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  rudder  to  be  shipped, 
the  ice  closed,  and  obliged  us  to  dismantle  again.  At  the  full  height  of  the  ebb  current 
the  pack  again  tried  its  best  to  open,  but  with  the  same  result. 

Fully  expecting  a  change  at  low  water,  with  much  labour  a  working  space  was  Escape  from 
cleared  under  the  stern,  but  owing  to  the  spare  rudder  being  very  badly  balanced  we  ^  ' 
nearly  lost  our  opportunity.  At  last,  with  the  same  momentary  slacking  of  the  ice 
pressure  as  occurred  at  the  top  of  high  water,  with  a  greater  pressure  of  steam  than  had 
been  exerted  even  during  the  official  steam  trial,  the  ship  commenced  to  move  ;  when, 
by  advancing  and  retreating,  a  water  space  was  gradually  formed  in  which  the  ship 
could  gain  momentum,  and  at  last  we  pushed  our  way  bodily  into  ice  not  quite  so  close, 
and  succeeded  most  providentially  in  reaching  the  shore  in  Lincoln  Bay.  Had  we 
been  delayed  another  five  minutes  the  ship  would  have  been  caught  in  the  pack  during 
the  heavy  gale  which  set  in  from  the  S.W.  the  same  evening,  and  continued  for  two 
days  ;  and  which,  in  fact,  by  forcing  the  pack  to  the  N.E.,  out  of  the  Robeson  Channel, 
enabled  the  ship  to  pass  Cape  Union  without  any  trouble. 

During  the  late  struggle,  as  well  as  on  many  previous  occasions,  it  was  noticeable  Value  of 
how  futile  the  efforts  of  the  crew  were  to  clear  away  the  ice  on  the  bow  or  quarter  which  Steam 
impeded  the  movement  of  the  ship,  compared  to  the  enormous  power  exerted  by  the  7^^''^®^^. 
ship  when  able  to  ram  her  way  between  the  pieces  even  at  ordinary  speed.    Thus,  ^yjQ^^ 
steamers  are  enabled  to  penetrate  through  a  brolien-up  pack  which  the  old  voyagers, 
with  their  sailing  vessels,  necessarily  deemed  impassable.    At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  risks  which  are  advisable  to  be  run  ;  no  ship  has  yet  been  built  which  could 
withstand  a  real  nip  between  two  pieces  of  heavy  ice. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  August,  shortly  after  the  ship  was  secured  in  her 
former  position  to  the  firm  ice  in  Lincoln  Bay,  the  wind  gradually  freshened  from  the 
S.W.,  blowing  slightly  off  the  land,  accompanied  with  a  snow-storm  and  a  threatening 
appearance  of  the  weather. 

So  far  as  we  could  distinguish  through  the  snow,  the  main  pack  was  driven  by  the  S.W.  gale, 
gale  to  the  northward  up  the  channel,  but  knowing  that  it  would  take  some  hours  to 
produce  a  navigable  passage  past  Cape  Union,  I  waited  until  the  morning  of  the 
1st  September,  when  with  steam  at  hand  ready  if  requisite,  we  passed  up  the 
straits,  running  before  a  strong  gale  9^  knots  an  hour,  between  the  western  shore  and 
the  pack,  which  was  driving  quickly  to  the  northward,  at  about  three  miles  distance 
from  the  land. 

By  noon,  having  carried  Her  Majesty's  Ship  into  Latitude  82°  24'  N.,  a  higher  "Alert" 
Latitude  than  any  vessel  had  ever  before  attained,  the  ensign  was  hoisted  at  the  peak.     reaches  the 

On  hauling  to  the  westward  at  the  northern  entrance  of  Hobeson  Channel,  we  lost  L^i^de 
the  wind  under  the  lee  of  the  land  and  were  obliged  to  furl  sails  and  proceed  under  hitherto 
steam  ;  at  the  same  tune  the  breadth  of  the  navigable  water  channel  was  much  contracted,  attained, 
until  off  Cape  Sheridan  the  ice  was  observed  to  be  touching  the  shore.  Cape  Sheri- 

In  Robeson  Channel  proper,  except  where  the  cHfis  rise  precipitously  from  the  sea 
and  afford  no  ledge  or  step  on  which  the  ice  can  lodge,  the  shore  line  is  fronted  at  a  few 
paces  distance  by  a  nearly  continuous  ragged-topped  ice  wall  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  Ice  wall, 
feet  high.  It  is  broken  only  opposite  the  larger  ravines,  where  the  soil  carried  down  by 
the  summer  flood  has,  by  accamulating,  shallowed  the  water  sufficiently  to  catch  up  the 
drifting  ice  as  it  passes,  and  form  a  line  of  more  isolated  ice  hummocks.  Here  the 
continuity  of  the  ice  wall  is  occasionally  broken. 

But  on  leaving  Robeson  Channel,  immediately  the  land  trends  to  the  westward,  the  Floe-bergs, 
coast  line  loses  its  steep  character,  and  the  heavy  ice  is  stranded  at  a  distance  of 
100  to  200  yards  from  the  shore,  forming  a  fringe  of  detached  masses  of  ice  from  20  feet 
to  upwards  of  60  feet  in  height  above  water,  aground  in  from  eight  to  twelve  fathoms 
water,  and  except  where  the  coast  is  shallow  extending  close  into  the  beach  line. 
The  average  measurement  of  the  ice  in  thickness  as  it  floated  is  80  feet,  a,nd  it  always 
breaks  from  the  salt  water  floe  of  which  it  originally  formed  a  part  in  pieces  of  slightly 
greater  dimensions  in  horizontal  measurements. 

On  finding  the  ice  close  in  at  Cape  Sheridan,  having  made  good  25  miles  of  Stopped  at 
northing  since  leaving  Lincoln  Bay  in  the  morning,  my  only  alternative  was  to  secure  ^^P^  Sheri- 
the  ship  inside  this  protecting  barrier  of  ice,  where  she  was  accordingly  placed  during 
the  afternoon,  and  a  depot  of  provisions  of  2,000  rations,  esfcabhshed  for  the  use  of 
travelling  parties. 

The  weather  remained  thick  until  the  evening,  when  I  obtained  a  good  view  from  a 
station  about  300  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

The  coast  line  continued  to  the  N.W.  for  about  thirty  miles,  forming  a  large  bay 
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bounded  by  the  United  States'  range  of  mountains — Mounts  Marie  and  Julia  and  Cape 
Joseph  Henry,  named  by  the  late  Captain  Hall,  are  so  conspicuous  that  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  their  identity  although  more  than  thirty  degrees  out  in  bearing 
on  the  chart.  No  land  was  to  be  seen  to  the  northward  although  our  wishes  leading 
to  the  thouglit,  we  still  hoped  that  the  heavy  clouds  in  that  direction  might  hide  it  from 
Pack  off  _  our  view.  But  considering  the  character  and  movement  of  the  ice  I  was  reluctantly 
dan^  *o  admit  that  it  gave  convincing  proof  that  none  existed  within  a  reasonable 

distance,  and  that  we  had  arrived  on  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  finding  it  exactly  the 
opposite  to  an  "  Open  Polar  Sea." 

The  pack  ice  extended  close  in  to  Cape  Sheridan  and  the  shore  to  the  westward  of 
it,  a  pool  of  water  being  noticed  on  the  east  or  lee  side  of  each  projecting  point  in  the 
bay  which  the  intervening  ice  eftectually  prevented  our  thinking  of  reaching. 

To  the  eastward  the  channel  by  which  we  had  advanced  was  completely  blocked  by 
the  return  of  the  ice,  and  the  ship,  although  fairly  protected,  was  tlioroughly  embayed 
by  the  pack.    The  last  snow  fall  had  covered  the  land  completely  to  a  depth  of  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  and  the  low  sloping  hills  formed  anything  but  a  cheering  landscape. 
S.W.  gale.  During  the  night  the  wind  again  freshened  considerably  from  the  S.W.,  and  in  a 

squall  carried  away  the  hawsers  by  which  we  were  secured  and  obliged  me  to  let  go  a 
bower  anchor,  this  falling  on  gravel  did  not  bring  the  ship  up  until  she  liad  drifted  half 
a  cable's  length  outside  the  barrier  of  "  floe-bergs  "  from  which  the  pack  was  slowly 
retreating  towards  the  N.E,  The  gale  continued  all  night  and  drove  the  pack  two  miles 
offshore,  but  its  constant  motion  to  the  eastward  kept  it  tight  in  against  Point  Sheridan 
and  cut  us  off  from  all  chance  of  advancing. 

I  was  much  struck  at  the  time  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  pack  kept 
its  ground  during  this  severe  gale,  and  could  not  help  fearing  that  there  would  be  little 
chance  of  its  opening  out  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  advance  much  farther  this  year ;  but 
knowing  well  the  occasional  inexplicable  uncertainty  in  its  movements  we  still  hoped  for 
the  best. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  September  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  from  S.W.  to 
N.W.,  bringing  the  pack  rapidly  in  towards  the  land,  and  causing  the  ship  to  swing 
broadside  on  to  the  heavy  stranded  ice  ;  fortunately,  the  barometer  having  indicated  the 
probalidity  of  a  change  occurring,  steam  had  been  kept  ready,  and  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  manoeuvring  the  anchor  was  weighed.  Our  protected  dock  was  so  small,  and 
the  entrance  to  it  so  narrow  and  encumbered  with  ice,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty, 
much  labour,  and  no  trifling  expense  in  broken  hawsers,  that  the  ship  was  hauled  in 
stern  foremost,  with  the  united  force  of  the  wind  and  flood  tide  pressing  at  right  angles 
to  the  course.  It  was  a  nice  question  whether  the  ice  or  the  ship  would  be  in  first,  and 
my  anxiety  was  much  reheved  when,  as  the  whole  northern  pack  reached  the  outside  of 
our  friendly  floe-bergs,  I  saw  the  ship's  bow  swing  clear  inside  into  safety,  and  the  pack, 
instead  of  doing  us  an  injury,  considerably  strengthen  our  protecting  outwork  by  forcing 
new  pieces  on  shore ;  at  the  same  time,  we  could  not  help  foreseeing  that  by  so  doing 
our  chance  of  advancing  when  we  wished  was  proportionately  lessened.  The  danger 
,  we  had  so  narrowly  escaped  from  was  forcibly  represented  to  us  all,  as  the  pack, 

with  irresistible  force,  swept  past  us  to  the  eastward  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  and 
constantly  added  to  the  accumulated  masses  outside. 
Formation  The  projecting  point  of  a  heavy  floe  would  first  ground  in  from  ten  to  twelve 

berg^^^'  fathoms  of  water  ;  then  the  outer  mass,  continuing  its  course,, unable  to  stop  its  progress, 
would  tear  itself  away  from  its  cast-off  portion.  The  pressure,  however,  still  continuing, 
the  severed  piece  was  forced,  and  frequently  by  the  parent  mass  itself,  up  the  steeply 
inclined  shore,  rising  slowly  and  majestically  out  of  the  water  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
its  old  line  of  flotation,  and  remaining  usually  nearly  upright.  The  motion  was  entirely 
different  to  that  produced  when  two  ordinary  floes  some  four  or  six  feet  thick  met 
together ;  then,  the  broken  edges  of  the  two  pieces  of  ice,  each  striving  for  the  mastery, 
are  readily  upheaved  and  continually  fall  over  with  a  noisy  crash.  Here,  the  enormous 
pressure,  raising  pieces,  frequently  30,000  tons  in  weight,  in  comparative  silence,  displays 
itself  with  becoming  solemnity  and  grandeur.  What  occurs  when  two  eighty-foot  floes 
meet  we  cannot  say  ;  but  the  result,  as  far  as  a  ship  is  concerned,  floating  as  the  ice  does 
higher  out  of  the  water  than  herself,  would  be  much  the  same  as  the  closing  together  of 
the  two  sides  of  a  dry  dock  on  the  confined  vessel. 
Ice  in  the  next  three  days  we  experienced  light  westerly  winds ;  the  ice  remained 

jffing.  close  in  to  the  coast,  moving  generally  to  the  south-eastward,  but  occasionally  stopping 
and  closing  up  towards  the  N.W.  during  the  ebb  tide.  During  the  flood,  pools  of  water, 
half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  broad,  frequently  formed  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  larger  floes,  but  they  were  always  completely  isolated  from  each  other  by  several 
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miles  of  heavy  ice.  Althougli  a  few  large  floes  could  be  distinguished  in  the  offing,  the 
pack  within  five  miles  of  the  land  usually  consisted  of  floes  of  less  than  a  mile  in  diameter, 
with  a  very  large  proportion  of  rubble  ice  evidently  broken  off  the  large  floes  as  they 
forced  their  way  past  the  points  of  land  to  the  N.W.  of  us,  the  whole  forming  as  rough 
a  road  for  sledge  travelling  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

At  this  period,  although  all  regular  navigation  was  evidently  at  an  end,  I  was  Sledge  sent 
naturally  most  anxious  to  move  the  ship  from  her  exposed  position  before  the  setting  in  ^^^g^^Q^Jg^^t^ 
of  winter,  but  the  quickly  advancing  season  warned  me  that  no  movement  should  be  ^he  N.TV. 
made  without  a  reasonable  probability  of  attaining  a  sheltered  position.  Accordingly, 
Commander  Albert  Hastings  Markham  and  Lieutenant  Pelham  Aldrich  started  on  the 
5th  of  September  to  look  at  a  bay  seen  from  our  hill  station  about  eight  miles  distant 
from  us  to  the  westward.    They  reported  that  it  was  a  well- sheltered  harbour,  thickly 
coated  with  this  season's  ice,  but  that  the  continuous  wall  formed  by  the  grounded  floe- 
bergs  across  the  entrance  to  it  would  effectually  prevent  our  entering. 

After  this  report,  with  the  temperature  remaining  steady  between  +20°  and  +10°, 
and  the  barrier  of  groimded  ice,  which,  although  protecting,  effectually  imprisoned  us, 
having  increased  in  breadth  to  seaward  for  200  yards,  each  heavy  piece  being  compactly 
cemented  in  amongst  its  neighbours  by  the  lighter  broken  up  rubble  ice,  which  was 
carried  in  by  the  tidal  current,  and  frozen  into  position  by  the  low  temperature,  I 
decided  to  commence  landing  such  provisions  and  stores  as  were  hampering  the  decks  of 
the  ship,  and  which  would  not  be  required  during  the  winter,  should  we  fortunately  be 
able  to  move  into  safer  quarters. 

On  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  September,  we  experienced  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which,  Second 
bearing  down  the  young  ice  by  its  accumulated  weight,  allowed  the  water  to  percolate  exploring 
upwards,  and  render  the  floe  very  wet  and  unfavourable  for  travelling  on.    But  not  3°^^"^^^- 
expecting  any  decided  movement  of  the  ice  during  the  neap  tides,  and  having  secured 
the  ship  with  a  bower  anchor  and  cable  to  the  shore,  and  landed  an  ample  depot  for  the 
support  of  any  travelling  party  in  the  event  of  accident  to  the  ship,  which  at  the  time 
did  not  appear  improbable.  Lieutenant  Pelham  Aldrich,  accompanied  by  Captain  Feilden,  Seepage  Gl. 
R.A.,  and  Dr.  Edward  L.  Moss,  started  on  a  pioneering  journey  towards  the  north,  and 
Lieutenant  Wyatt  Pawson  towards  the  south.    The  latter  returned  after  two  days'  See  page  (do. 
absence,  having  found  the  cape  three  miles  from  the  ship — forming  the  entrance  to 
Robeson  Channel  impassable  by  land,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  cliffs  ;  and  by 
sea,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  movement  of  the  broken  pack,  which  prevented 
him  venturing  on  it,  even  with  a  boat.    Lieutenant  Aldrich's  party  returned  after  an 
absence  of  four  days.    He  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  depot  of  provisions,  and 
exploring  the   coast  line  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  the  north-west.  The 
travelhng  was  found  to  be  unusually  heavy,  owing  to  the  very  rough  state  of  the  ice, 
and  the  deep  snow,  with  its  sticky  wet  foundation  of  sludge  ;  indeed,  so  ba  d  was  it  that 
although  qnly  laden  with  half  weights,  all  three  sledges  broke  down.    The  young  ice 
in  the  few  patches  met  with  was  too  weak  and  treacherous  to  admit  of  heavy  sledges 
journeying  over  it ;  one  sledge  broke  through,  and  was  only  recovered  with  much 
difficulty. 

On  the  10th  September  a  westerly  wind  blowing  off  shore,  force  4,  combined  with  Water 
the  ebb  tide,  opened  for  the  first  time  since  our  arrival  here,  a  narrow  chaimel  between  channel 
the  grounded  ice  and  the  pack  extending  for  half-a-mile  beyond  Cape  Sheridan,  but  gherfdan^'^ 
trending    out  to  seaward.    On  the  11th,  the  same  wind  continuing,  the  channel 
widened  out  until  it  was  a  mile  broad,  and  extended  for  six  miles  to  the  westward, 
ending  two  miles  distant  from  the  shore.    As  this  offered  an  opportunity  of  advancing  Boats  and 
a  large  depot  of  travelling  provisions  and  boats  by  water,  Commander  Markham  started  provisions 
with  a  strong  party,  having  first  to  launch  the  boats  across  the  heavy  barrier  of  ice  ^'^g^^ 
within  which  the  ship  was  sealed  up,  apparently  frozen  in  for  the  season.  Seepage  78 

The  sky  being  fairly  clear,  this  was  the  first  day  on  which  we  were  able  to  No  land  to ' 
pronounce  decidedly  concerning  the  northern  land  reported  to  exist  by  the  "  Polaris."  northward. 
After  a  constant  watch,  and  carefully  noting  the  movement  of  the  darkened  patches,  I 
was  now  with  much  reluctance  forced  to  admit  that  no  land  existed  to  the  northward  for 
a  very  considerable  distance.  As  seen  through  the  light  haze  the  dark  reflection  of  the 
sky  above  the  detached  pools  of  water  in  the  offing,  in  strong  contrast  by  the  side  of  the 
fight  reflected  from  the  close  ice,  which  in  a  great  measure  is  similar  to  the  bright  glare 
reflected  from  a  large  sand  flat,  creates  a  very  decided  appearance  of  land  when  there  is 
a  mirage  ;  indeed,  sufficiently  so  as  to  deceive  many  of  us  when  so  anxiously  expecting  and 
hoping  to  see  it.  We,  therefore,  cease  to  wonder  at  the  casual  look-out  men  from  the 
"  Polaris  "  being  mistaken,  but  the  more  experienced  on  board  should  not  have  aUowed 
themselves  to  be  so  readily  misled. 
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During  the  13th  and  14th  the  wind  from  the  S.W.  gradually  freshened,  until  on  the 
latter  day  it  was  blowing  a  very  strong  gale,  force  10  in  the  squalls,  and  evidently 
extending  over  the  whole  extent  of  Kennedy  Channel ;  for  the  swell  from  the  open 
water  which  it  had  produced  on  the  weather  shore  extended  round  Cape  Rawson,  and 
reaching  our  position  broke  up  all  the  light  ice  formed  this  season,  and  drove  it  out  to 
sea,  the  large  grounded  floe-bergs  alone  remaining,  with  clear  passages  between  them, 
through  which  we  could  have  readily  passed  if  requisite  ;  but  the  main  pack  to  the 
westward,  although  the  channel  leading  to  seaward  had  extended  to  between  ten  and 
twelve  miles  distance  from  us,  still  remained  fast  to  the  shore  at  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  the  ship. 

The  ship  was  secured  by  a  bower  cable,  stern  to  the  shore,  one  side  resting  against 
a  large  floe-berg,  and  bumping  slightly  against  it  with  the  swell.  During  the  evening  it 
was  blowing  furiously,  with  a  bhnding  snow  drift,  and  whilst  I  was  thinking  of  the 
uncomfortable  state  of  the  travellers  in  the  tents  in  such  a  gale,  I  observed  Commander 
Markham  arrive  abreast  the  ship.  Although  we  were  within  120  yards  of  the  shore,  it 
was  only  by  double  manning  the  oars  of  the  cutter  that  during  an  opportune  lull  I  was 
able  to  establish  a  hauhng  line  between  the  ship  and  the  shore,  and  so  communicate 
with  him ;  when  it  appeared  that,  having  one  man  disabled  from  exhaustion,  he  had 
decided  to  push  on  for  the  ship  at  all  risk  to  obtain  assistance.  With  the  help  of  the  fresh 
men  forming  the  cutter's  crew.  Captain  Markham  and  myself  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  sledge  party  all  on  board  before  midnight,  and  the  frozen  man's  life  saved  ;  but  the 
sledge  crew,  who  had  so  gallantly  faced  the  storm,  were  all  much  exhausted,  and  in  fact 
did  not  recover  themselves  for  several  days. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  wind  lulled  considerably,  and  the  remainder  of 
Commander  Markham's  party,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Parr,  returned,  having 
passed  anything  but  a  pleasant  time  in  their  tents  during  the  gale.  On  ascending  our 
look-out  hill  I  observed  that  the  ice  to  the  westward  between  the  land  and  the  channel 
in  the  pack  had  drifted  to  seaward,  leaving  a  clear  road  by  which  we  could  advance  to  a 
place  of  shelter.  Making  a  signal  to  the  ship,  steam  was  immediately  got  ready  and  the 
rudder  shipped,  but  on  lowering  the  screw  we  found  it  impossible  to  enter  the  shaft. 
Whilst  raising  it  again  to  clear  away  the  ice,  a  very  thick  snow  storm  came  on  with  a 
blinding  [mist,  which  hiding  everything  from  view  effectually  prevented  our  moving. 
Before  midnight  the  storm  was  blowing  as  furiously  as  ever. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  gale  still  keeping  the  main  pack  clear  of  the  shore 
the  weather  cleared  again,  and  another  attempt  was  made  to  ship  the  screw,  but  without 
success,  on  account  of  the  accumulated  ice.  While  endeavouring  to  clear  it  the  wind 
gradually  shifted  round  to  the  N.W.,  and  we  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  pack 
rapidly  nearing  the  land.  By  2  p.m.  it  had  reached  the  shore  ice,  and  effectually  closed 
us  in  for  the  winter.  It  never  left  the  shore  to  the  north-westward  of  our  position  after- 
wards, although  a  large  space  of  clear  water  remained  to  the  eastward  bet^^een  us  and 
Bobeson  Channel,  so  long  as  the  wind  lasted  from  the  eastward. 

I  may  here  add  that  on  examining  the  coast  line  afterwards,  both  during  the  autumn 
and  the  following  spring,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  our  forced  detention  during  the  late 
gale  was  most  providential.  There  was  no  bay  on  the  coast  open  enough  to  receive  the 
ship,  and  the  ice  at  the  entrance  of  each  was  far  too  thick  for  us  to  cut  or  force  our  way 
through  before  the  main  pack  had  closed  in. 

Off' the  open  coast  where  we  were  forced  to  pass  our  winter,  the  heavy  nature  of  the 
ice  constituted  our  safety  ;  grounding  in  twelve  fathoms,  it  was  impossible  that  it  could 
hurt  the  ship.  At  first  I  was  rather  anxious  lest  any  lighter  ice  might  be  forced  in,  and 
that  then  the  ship  might  be  driven  by  it  on  shore,  but  as  time  advanced  and  nothing  but 
ice  of  the  same  thick  character  made  its  appearance,  I  became  more  reconciled  to  our 
position.  It  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  best  sheltered  position  on  the  coast  from  which 
a  ready  means  of  retreat  was  likely  to  be  offered.  In  all  other  parts,  the  beach,  either  by 
being  too  steep,  allowed  the  heavy  ice  to  force  its  way  close  up  on  to  the  shore,  or  where 
shallower,  left  a  sufficiently  large  space  of  water  in  which  smaller  and  more  dangerous  - 
ice-blocks  were  able  to  drift  about  before  they  grounded  in  about  the  same  depth  of  water 
as  that  in  which  the  ship  floated. 

During  the  following  week  preparations  were  made  for  the  autumn  sledging,  each 
man  being  fully  employed  fitting  his  travelling  clothing  and  preparing  the  equipment  of 
the  sledges. 

As  soon  as  the  shore  ice  was  sufficiently  strong.  Commander  A.  H.  Markham,  with 
Lieutenants  A.  A.  C.  Parr  and  W.  H.  May  under  his  orders,  started  on  the 
25th  September  with  three  sledges  to  establish  a  depot  of  provisions  as  far  in  advance  to 
the  north-westward  as  possible.    Lieutenant  P.  Aldrich  left  four  days  previously  with 
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two  ligbtly  equipped  dog  sledges  to  pioneer  the  road  round  Cape  Joseph  Henry  for  the 
larger  party.   He  returned  on  board  on  the  5th  October,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  days,  Lt.  Aldrich 
j  having  been  accompanied  by  Adam  Ayles,  A.B.  ;  on  the  27th  September  from  the  summit  ^jg^ggj.*  ^' 
of  a  mountain  2,000  feet  high,  situated  in  Latitude  82°  48'  north,  somewhat  further  Latitude, 
i  north  than  the  most  northern  Latitude  attained  by  our  gallant  predecessor  Sir  Edward  Adam 
Parry  in  his  celebrated  boat  journey  towards  the  North  Pole,  he  discovered  land  extending  -^y^^s,  A.B. 
to  the  north-westward  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  to  Latitude  83°  7',  with  lofty 
mountains  in  the  interior  to  the  southward.    No  land  was  sighted  to  the  northward. 

On  the  14th  October,  two  days  after  the  sun  had  left  us  for  its  long  winter's  absence,  Return  of 
Commander  Markham's  party  returned  after  a  journey  of  nineteen  days,  having,  with  the  travel- 
very  severe  labour,  succeeded  in  placing  a  depot  of  provisions  in  Latitude  82°  44'  north,  lera. 
and  of  tracing  the  coast  line  nearly  two  miles  further  north,  thus  reaching  the  exact 
Latitude  attained  by  Sir  Edward  Parry. 

Being  anxious  to  inform  Captain  Stephenson  of  our  position,  and  the  good  prospects  ^^^^^^ 
before  his  travelling  parties  in  the  following  spring  in  exploring  the  north-west  coast  of  cate  with 
Greenland,  I  dispatched  Lieutenant  Rawson  to  again  attempt  to  open  communication  "Discovery" 
between  the  two  vessels,  although  I  had  grave  doubts  of  his  succeeding.    He  was  absent 
from  the  2nd  to  the  1 2th  of  October,  returning  unsuccessful  on  the  latter  day,  having  See  imge  89. 
found  his  road  again  stoped  by  unsafe  ice  within  a  distance  of  nine  miles  of  the  ship. 
The  broken  masses  of  pressed  up  ice  resting  against  the  cliffs,  in  man}-  places  more  than 
thii'ty  feet  high,  and  the  accumulated  deep  snow  drifts  in  the  valh^ys  caused  very 
laborious  and  slow  travelling. 

During  these  autumn  sledging  journeys,  with  the  temperature  ranging  between  ^^^^^^^^ 
15  degrees  above  and  22  degrees  below  zero,  the  heavy  labour,  hardships,  and  discomforts  autumn 
inseparable  from  arctic  travelling,  caused  by  the  wet  soft  snow,  v/eak  ice  and  water  sledging, 
spaces  which  obliged  the  sledges  to  be  dragged  over  the  hills,  combined  with  constant 
strong  winds  and  misty  weather,  were  if  anything,  much  greater  than  those  usually 
experienced.    Out  of  the  northern  party  of  twenty-one  men  and  three  officers,  no  less 
than  seven  men  and  one  officer  returned  to^the  ship  badly  frost-bitten,  three  of  these  so 
severely  as  to  render  amputation  necessary,  the  patients  being  confined  tc  their  beds  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

The  sledges  with  their  cargoes  on  four  occasions  broke  through  the  ice,  and  indi- 
vidual men  frequently ;  but  these,  becoming  wet  through,  were  made  to  change  their 
clothing,  and  so  escaped  any  bad  consequences.  The  frost-bites  are  to  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  wet  sludgy  state  of  some  of  the  ice  that  had  to  be  crossed.  It  so  happened 
that  heavy  snow  fell  on  twelve  consecutive  days,  forming  a  layer  of  lightly  compressed 
snow  at  least  two  feet  thick,  which  in  the  snow  drifts  collected  into  ridges  more  than 
double  that  depth.  The  thin  ice,  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  support  this  additional 
weight,  became  borne  down  and  allowed  the  water  to  ooze  through,  this  being  protected 
from  the  cold  temperature  of  the  air  by  its  blanket-like  covering,  remained  unfrozen, 
clthough  the  temperature  was  upwards  of  forty  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  ; 
consequently  whenever  the  travellers,  inexperienced  as  they  were  at  the  time,  were 
forced  to  drag  their  sledges  over  a  road  of  this  nature,  their  feet  became  wet  and  after- 
wards frost-bitten  a  considerable  time  before  they  discovered  it  (when  the  tent  was 
pitched  in  the  evening),  by  which  time  the  mischief  had  attained  such  an  advanced  stage 
as  to  defy  all  restoration  of  the  circulation.  The  tent  equipment  became  so  saturated 
with  frozen  moisture  that  on  arrival  on  board  it  weighed  more  than  double  what  it  did 
when  dry  before  starting ;  and  so  anxious  were  all  to  escape  another  sleepless  night  in 
the  stiffly  frozen  blanket  bags,  that  on  the  last  day  a  forced  march  was  made  by  the 
northern  party  through  the  heavy  snow  to  the  ship,  in  which  the  powers  of  endurance 
of  all  engaged  were  tried  to  the  utmost. 

All  the  travellers  returned  in  wonderful  spirits  and  full  of  pluck.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  determined  perseverance  with  which  each  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  party 
was  overcome,  or  the  cheerfulness  with  which  each  made  light  of  the  numerous  unavoid- 
able hardships  they  had  undergone. 

The  sledges  proved  to  be  too  rigid,  the  uprights  breaking  necessitated  frequent  Sledges, 
stoppages  for  repairs ;  but  by  taking  out  the  metal  pins  connecting  them  to  the  upper 
bearers,  and  depending  entirely  upon  the  hide  lashings,  they  afterwards  stood'^  the 
unusually  heavy  work  admirably. 

On  no  one  day  while  the  northern  party  were  travelling  this  season  could  they  have  Inability  to 
obtained  snow  of  sufficient  consistency  to  enable  them  to  build  snow  houses  for  shelter  by  ^'''^^ 
night.    Lieutenant  Rawson,  finding  harder  snow  in  the  southern  ravines,  was  able  to 
'Construct  a  snow  house  on  one  occassion. 

The  advantageous  results  of  the  autumn  travelling,  in  addition  to  the  advance  of 
(3426)  C 
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provisions  for  future  use,  were,  first,  a  considerable  gain  in  experience  m  arctic  sledging,, 
and  secondly,  by  our  greater  good  fortune  in  finding  continuous  land  over  or  near  which 
to  travel,  we  succeeded  in  wresting  from  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  his  companions  their 
gallantly  achieved  distinction  of  having  advanced  the  British  Flag  to  the  highest  northern 
Latitude.  I  have  grouped  the  names  of  himself  and  his  followers  together  on  the  chart  in 
the  Latitude  to  which  they  attained  in  1827. 

On  the  return  of  the  travelling  parties,  the  sun  having  bidden  us  farewell,  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  the  winter ;  the  ship  was  housed  over,  all  the  provisions  and  stores 
Yv^hich  could  withstand  the  weather,  and  for  which  room  could  not  be  found  below  hatches, 
were  deposited  on  shore,  and  the  habitable  deck  cleared  as  much  as  possible. 

By  carefully  covering  over  the  engine-room  hatches  with  a  thick  layer  of  snow,  the 
cold,  throughout  the  winter,  was  kept  from  penetrating  downvv^ards  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  ship.  The  temperature  of  the  holds  and  engine-room,  without  the  use  of  fires, 
always  remaining  above  +  28°'5,  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  water,  and  the  fire- 
pumps  which  had  their  suction  pipes  more  than  six  feet  below  the  water-line,  remained 
serviceable  to  the  last. 

The  long  arctic  winter,  with  its  unparalleled  intensity  and  duration  of  darkness 
produced  by  an  absence  of  sunlight  for  142  days,  was  passed  by  each  individual  on  board 
with  much  cheerfulness  and  contentment.  Owing  to  the  sameness  in  the  daily  routine, 
which,  when  looking  into  futurity,  is  thought  to  entail  a  long  duration  of  di-eary 
monotony,  tlie  time,  in  reality,  passed  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  January,  when  the 
first  glimmering  increase  in  the  mid-day  twilight  began  to  lengthen  sensibly  day  by  day,, 
the  want  of  light  was  scarcely  noticed  by  any  one  ;  and  not  until  the  sun  actually 
returned  on  the  1st  March  did  we  in  any  way  realize  the  intense  darkness  we  mvist 
have  experienced  for  so  long  a  period. 

The  manifold  ordinary  duties  of  the  ship — to  which  were  added  the  constant  repair 
of  the  snow  embankment,  which,  in  consequence  of  our  being  frozen  in  close  to  a 
stranded  piece  of  ice,  was  thrown  down  every  spring  tide — kept  the  ship's  company 
fully  employed,  and  gave  them  plenty  of  exercise  during  the  day. 

On  five  evenings  in  the  week,  a  school,  formed  on  the  lower  deck  under  Commander 
Markham  and  several  of  the  officers,  was  well  attended  ;  each  Thursday  being  devoted 
to  lectures,  songs  in  character,  and  readings,  with  occasional  theatrical  representations  ; 
the  whole  so  admirably  arranged  and  conducted  by  Commander  Markham  as  to  keep  up 
the  pleased  interest  of  all  for  the  whole  period. 

The  ventilation  of  the  ship  received  the  unceasing  attention  of  Dr.  Thomas  Colac 
and  myself,  and  owing  to  the  large  extra  space  amidships,  left  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  that  respect. 

The  health  of  the  officers  and  crew,  with  only  one  exception,  »vas  most  excellent,, 
and  the  habitable  deck  as  dry  as  is  possible  in  these  regions,  in  a  ship  without  an 
extraordinary  expenditure  of  coal. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  new  year  preparations  for  the  spring  travelling  campaign 
commenced,  the  dogs  being  exercised  daily  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George 
Le  Clerc  Egerton,  Sub-Lieutenant,  as  soon  as  there  was  sufficient  light. 

The  pack  in  the  ofhng  remained  in  motion  until  the  first  week  in  November,  when 
it  gradually  settled  itself  into  position  for  the  winter,  the  last  pool  of  water  being  seen 
on  the  16th  of  the  month  otf  Cape  Rtiwson  at  the  entrance  to  Kobeson  Channel. 

No  movement  whatever  occurred  in  the  ice  during  the  winter,  except  the  formation 
of  a  tidal  crack  outside  the  grounded  ice,  which  opened  two  or  three  feet  during  the 
spring  tides. 

Although  we  had  frequent  evidence  of  strong  winds  prevailing  in  Robeson  Channel, 
the  weather  at  our  winter  quarters  was  remai-kably  calm  ;  indeed  we  may  be  said  to 
have  wintered  on  the  border  of  a  Pacific  Sea.  The  prevailing  wind  was  from  the  west- 
ward ;  we  never  experienced  any  easterly  winds  ;  it  always  blew  off  the  land.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  intervening  calms,  the  persistent  westerly  winds  might  have  been  well  , 
called  a  trade  wind.  On  only  two  days  were  we  prevented  by  the  wind  and  accompanying 
snowdrift  from  taking  exercise  outside  the  ship.  This  quiet  state  of  the  atmosphere 
was  productive  of  the  severest  cold  ever  experienced  in  the  arctic  regions. 

Early  in  March  during  a  long  continuance  of  cold  weather,  the  "  Alert"  registered  a 
minimum  of  73°'7  belov/  zero,  the  '''  Discovery  "  at  the  same  time  70°*5  below  zero. 

In  1850  the  "North  Star,"  at  Wolstenholme  Sound,  in  latitude  76°  30'  N.,  recorded 
69°'5  below  zero. 

The  "Alert's"  minimum  temperature  for  twenty-fovir  hours  was  70°*31  below  zero. 
The  "Discovery's"    „  „  „  „  67°-0 
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Dr.  Kane's  at  Eensselaer  Harbour,  in  Latitude  78°  37'  N.  in  1854,  58°-01  below 

zero. 

Previously  the  longest  continuance  of  cold  weather  recorded,  that  by  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  at  Northumberland  Sound,  in  Latitude  76°  52'  N,,  in  1853,  was  a  mean  tem- 
perature for  ten  consecutive  days  of  48°"9  below  zero. 

The  "  Discovery  "  experienced  a  mean  temperature  for  seven  consecutive  days  of 
5S°-17  ditto. 

The  "Alert "  experienced  a  mean  temperature  for  thirteen  days  of  58°"9  ditto  ;  and 
for  five  days  and  nine  hours  of  66°29. 

During  February  mercury  remained  frozen  for  fifteen  consecutive  days,  a  south- 
westerly gale,  lasting  four  days,  then  brought  warmer  weather  ;  immediately  the  wind 
fell  the  cold  weather  returned  and  the  mercury  remained  frozen  for  a  further  period  of 
fifteen  days. 

After  the  heavy  snow  fall  in  the  autumn  previously  alluded  to,  very  little  fell ;  and 
much  trouble  was  experienced  in  obtaining  sufficient  for  embanking  the  ship  ;  it  being 
necessary  to  drag  some  from  the  shore  for  that  purpose.  Owing  to  the  small  quantity 
which  fell  during  the  winter,  estimated  at  from  six  to  eight  inches,  the  summits  of  the 
coast  hills  were  uncovered  by  the  wind  and  remained  so  until  May  and  the  early  part  of 
June,  when  we  again  experienced  a  heavy  snow  fall,  estimated  at  a  mean  thickness  of 
one  foot. 

In  the  valleys  and  on  the  shores  having  an  eastern  aspect,  the  snow  which  fell 
remained  light,  and,  unless  snow  shoes  were  used,  caused  very  heavy  travelling.  In  the 
unprotected  valleys  and  on  the  weather  coasts  the  snow  was  sufficiently  compact  to  afford 
fair  travelling,  much  the  same  as  that  experienced  in  southern  Latitudes,  where  the  more 
variable  v/inds  harden  the  snow  everywhere. 

Light  flashes  of  aurora  were  occasionally  seen  on  various  bearings,  but  most  com- 
monly passing  through  the  zenith.  None  were  of  sufficient  brilliancy  to  call  for  notice. 
The  phenomena  may  be  said  to  have  been  insignificant  in  the  extreme,  and,  as  far  as  we 
could  discover,  were  totally  unconnected  with  any  magnetic  or  electric  disturbance. 

During  the  winter  Commander  Albert  H.  Markham  and  Lieutenant  George  A. 
Giffard  employed  themselves  with  much  diligence  and  perseverance  at  the  magnetic 
observatory,  situated  on  shore,  in  a  series  of  large  and  lofty  snow  houses  which  were 
connected  together  -with  a  covered  snow  gallery. 

Weekly  observations  were  made  with  Barrows'  dip  circle  for  determining  the 
inclination  ;  and  by  means  of  Lloyd's  needles  for  the  total  (relative)  force.  Occasionally 
these  observations  were  repeated  on  the  same  day. 

The  absolute  horizontal  intensity  was  obtain(id  once  every  three  weeks,  and  a  series 
of  hourly  differential  observations  were  obtained  with  the  portable  declination  magneto- 
meter on  several  consecutive  days  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February. 

At  various  places  between  Disco  8.nd  the  "  Alert's "  winder  quarters,  whenever 
opportunities  offered,  observations  for  inclination  and  total  force  were  taken  with  Mr.  I'ox's 
instrument,  observations  for  determining  the  absolute  declination  were  also  taken  when 
opportunities  occurred. 

Lieutenant  Pelham  Aldrich  superintended  the  meteorological  observations,  also 
observations  with  Sir  C.  Wheatstone's  polariscope,  and  Lieutenant  Alfred  A.  C.  Parr, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  season,  obtained  a  good  series  of  astronomical  observations, 
also  observations  with  the  spectroscope  a,nd  Sir  William  Thomson's  portable  electrometer, 

I  have  not  hitherto  alluded  to  the  services  of  Captain  Feilden,  Paymaster,  R.A., 
Naturalist  to  the  Expedition,  preferrmg  that  the  report  on  the  numerous  scientific  subjects 
to  which  he  has  directed  his  attention  should  emanate  from  himself,  I  will  merely  state 
here  that  no  one  moment  has  been  lost  by  this  indefatigable  collector  and  observer.  He 
has,  moreover,  by  his  genial  dispositiori  and  ready  help  on  all  occasions,  won  the  friend- 
ship of  all,  and  I  feel  confident  that  their  Lordships  will  highly  appreciate  his  valuable 
services.  I  am  only  doing  him  justice  when  I  state  that  he  has  been  to  this  Expedition, 
what  Sabine  was  to  that  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Parry. 

^  Dr.  Edward  Moss,  a  highly  skilled  and  talented  observer,  in  addition  to  his  medical 
duties,  kept  himself  fully  employed  in  many  bra  nches  of  natural  science  ;  his  investigations 
embraced  studies  of  the  floe-bergs  and  floes,  principally  chlorine  estimations,  specific 
gravity  estimations  by  Buchanan's  method,  and  microscopy  of  dust  strata,  of  v/inter  sea 
water,  examination  of  air  precipitates,  estimation  of  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour  in 
air,  and  some  experiments  on  the  brittleness  of  iron  at  low  temperatures. 

The  vicinity  of  our  winter  quarters  proved  to  be  unfavoured  by  game.    On  our  first 
arrival,  a  few  ducks  were  seen  and  five  shot,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  three 
(3426)  C  2 
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hares  were  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ship.  This  completes  our  list  up  to  the  end 
of  May. 

In  March,  a  wolf  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  the  same  day  the  track  of 
three  musk-oxen  or  reindeer  were  seen  within  two  miles  of  the  ship,  but  they  had 
evidently  only  paid  us  a  flying:  visit. 

In  July,  six  musk-oxen  were  shot,  the  only  ones  seen  in  our  neighbourhood. 

The  travelling  parties  were  only  slightly  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  game.  In  June 
a  few  ptarmigan,  ducks  and  geese  were  shot  and  used  by  the  sick.  In  July  and  August 
they  obtained  a  ration  of  fresh  meat  daily. 

In  March  and  the  beginning  of  April  about  two  dozen  ptarmigan  passed  the  ship, 
flying  towards  the  N.W.  in  pairs  :  finding  no  vegetation  uncovered  by  snow  in  our 
neighbourhood,  they  flew  on  seeking  better  feeding  grounds  ;  they  were  nearly  all  shot 
subsequently  by  the  outlying  parties  near  Cape  Joseph  Henry.  In  the  middle  of  May 
snow-buntings  and  knots  arrived.  A  number  of  the  young  of  the  latter  were  killed  in 
July,  but  no  nests  or  eggs  were  found.  Early  in  June  ducks  and  geese  passed  in  small 
flocks  of  about  a  dozen,  flying  towards  the  N.W.,  but  owing  to  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
lasting  three  days,  which  covered  the  land  more  completely  than  at  any  other  time 
during  our  stay,  at  least  half  the  number  returned  to  the  southward,  not  pleased  with 
their  prospects  so  far  north. 

Two  dozen  small  trout  were  caught  during  the  autumn  and  summer  in  lakes  from 
which  they  could  not  possibly  escape  to  the  sea. 

The  total  game  list  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  "Alert's"  winter  quarters,  is  as 
follow  : — 
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On  the  1st  March  the  sun  returned  after  its  long  absence. 

The  sledging  season  being  now  near  at  hand,  I  prepared  orders  for  Captain 
Stephenson  to  employ  the  whole  force  at  his  disposal  in  exploration  of  the  neighbouring 
shore  and  the  north  coast  of  Greenland,  instead  of  sending  a  party  to  communicate  with 
Smith  Sound,  as  I  considered  that  a  sledge-party  employed  on  that  duty_  this  season 
would  be  performing  unnecessary  work,  and  that  in  the  event  of  then-  Lordships 
communicating  with  Littleton  Island,  and  finding  that  I  had  not  visited  it,  they  would 
understand  that  the  Expedition  was  well  placed  for  exploration  far  north,  and  that  all 
was  going  on  satisfactorily. 

The  4th  of  March  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  dog-sledge  to  start  to  open  communica- 
tion with  the  "  Discovery,"  should  the  weather  be  favourable,  but  the  severe  cold  which 
we  then  experienced  prevented  their  starting.  The  temperature  remained  unusually 
low  until  the  12th,  when  it  rose  to  minus  35°,  and  the  weather  being  fine  and  settled 
Mr.  George  Le  Clerc  Egerton,  Sub-Lieutenant,  started  in  charge  of  the  dog-sledge, 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Wyatt  Eawson,  belonging  to  the  "  Discovery,"  v^hom  I 
wished  to  consult  with  Captain  Stephenson  concerning  the  exploration  of  the  Greenland 
coast,  and  Christian  Petersen,  Interpreter.  As  I  knew  that  this  journey  was  sure  to 
entail  very  severe  labour,  Frederick,  the  Esquimaux  dog-driver,  not  behig  a  strong  man, 
was  left  on  board.  Four  days  afterwards,  the  temperature  having  risen  considerably  in 
the  inter^^al,  with  a  strong  wind  from  the  southward,  the  party  returned  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  illness  of  Petersen.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  second  inarch  with  cramp  in 
the  stomach  ;  and  afterwards  nothing  could  keep  him  warm.   The  tent  being  very  cold,  the 
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two  officers  burrowed  out  a  snow  hut,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  temperature  inside  to 

plus  7°,  but  the  patient  still  remained  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  it  was  only  by 

depriving  themselves  of  all  their  own  warm  clothing,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  heat  of 

their  own  bodies,  that  they  succeeded,  after  great  persistence,  in  restoring  the  circulation 

in  his  extremities  to  some  extent.    The  following  day,  Petersen  being  no  better,  they 

wisely  determined  to  return  with  him  immediately  to  the  ship.    During  this  journey  of 

sixteen  miles  both  Mr.  Egerton  and  Lieutenant  Eawson  behaved  most  heroically,  and, 

although  frequently  very  seriously  frost-bitten  themselves,  succeeded  in  keeping  life  in  the 

invalid  until  they  arrived  on  board.    He  was  badly  frost-bitten  in  the  feet,  both  of  which 

had  subsequently  to  be  amputated.  ^Notwithstanding  the  professional  ability  and  incessant 

watchful  care  of  Dr.  Thomas  Colan,  he  never  recovered  from  the  severe  shock  his  system 

had  received  on  this  occasion,  and  eventually  expired  from  exhaustion  three  months  pf^'^l^^^^^ 

afterwards.    He  leaves  a  wife  and  family,  living  in  Copenhagen,  whom,  I  trust,  will  Tg^^^f/j^^^^^^j.-g 

receive  a  pension.  and  family. 

On  the  20th  March,  with  fine  weather  and  a  temperature  of  30°  below  zero,  Mr,  c^^^q^^ g^a^^t 
Egerton  and  Lieutenant  Rawson,  having  partially  recovered  from  their  most  praiseworthy  (j^g. 
exertions  when  attending  Petersen,  again  started  for  the  "  Discovery,^'  accompanied  by  sledge  to 
two  seamen,  where  they  succeeded  in  reaching  on  the  sixth  day,  after  a  very  hard  '^^^^"^^'^ 
scramble  over  the  rough  ice  in  Robeson  Channel,  and  along  the  steep  snow  slopes  »i)igcovery" 
formed  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  coast  cliffs.    No  water  was  met  with  beyond  that  g^gpagellO 
formed  in  the  tidal  crack,  close  to  the  shore.    The  temperature  throughout  the  journey 
ranged  from  minus  42°  to  minus  24° 

During  the  latter  part  of  March  the  sledge  crews  were  fully  employed  preparing  Prepara- 
their  provisions,  and  equipping  the  sledges  for  the  spring  journeys.    Long  walks  were  tions  for 
taken  for  exercise,  and  a  depot  of  provisions  was  placed  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  spring 
for  the  use  of  the  Greenland  Division.  ® 

On  the  3rd  April  the  seven  sledges  and  crews,  numbering  fifty-three  officers  and  departure 
men,  started  on  their  journeys  with  as  bright  prospects  before  them  as  any  former  |;j-av^lliiig' 
arctic  travellers, — everyone  in  apparently  the  best  possible  health,  and,  while  knowing  parties, 
the  severe  labour  and  hardships  they  would  have  to  undergo,  all  cheerful,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  their  utmost.    A  finer  body  of  picked  men  than  the  crews  of  the  three 
extended  sledge  parties  were  never  previously  collected  together. 

Commander  Albert  H.  Markham,  seconded  by  Lieutenant  Alfred  A.  C.  Parr,  with  Nortlieru 
two  boats  equipped  for  an  absence  of  seventy  days,  was  to  force  his  way  to  the  north-  ^^I^^^^^jlg 
ward  over  the  ice,  starting  off  from  the  land  near  Cape  Joseph  Henry.  e.  page 

Three  sledge  crews,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Dr.  Edward  Moss,  who  in  Northern 
addition  to  his  duties  as  Medical  Officer  to  the  division,  volunteered  to  assume  executive  division  of 
charge,  and  Mr.  George  White,  Engineer,  also  a  volunteer,  accompanying  them  as  far  as  sledges, 
their  provisions  would  allow.    Lieutenant  Pelharn  Aldrich,  assisted  by  a  sledge  crew 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  George  A.  Giffard,  was  to  explore  the  shores  of  Grant  p^^fg^jQ™ 
Land  towards  the  north  and  west,  along  the  coast  line  he  had  discovered  in  the  previous  SeepagelQl. 
autumn. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two  journeys,  that  undertaken  over  the  ice  towards  Difficulties 
the  north,  it  is  my  duty  to  its  Commander  and  his  followers  to  state  that,  knowing  the  foreseen  ii^ 
extremely  rpugh  road  over  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  travel,  I  had  little  hope  that  J^^^g^^^^^™ 
they  would  reach  a  high  Latitude,  for  their  daily  progress  with  light  or  heavy  sledges 
must  necessarily  be  very  slow,    I  thought  it  best,  nevertheless,  to  make  the  experiment, 
to  prove  whether  or  not  the  Pole  could  be  reached  by  a  direct  course  over  the  ice  without 
continuous  land  along  which  to  travel.    Having  such  willing  and  determined  leaders  as 
Commander  Markham  and  Lieutenant  Parr,  and  the  pick  of  the  ship's  company,  who 
themselves  were  all  chosen  men  out  of  numbers  at  hand,  I  sent  them  forth  with  full 
confidence  that  whatever  was  possible  they  would  perform. 

In  organizing  this  party,  nothing  was  known  of  the  movements  of  the  Polar  ice.  I 
was  even  in  doubt  whether  it  was  not  always  in  motion  in  the  offing,  consequently  I 
decided  that  boats  must  be  carried  of  sufficient  capacity  for  navigation,  and  not 
merely  for  ferrying  purposes.  This  necessitated  very  heavy  weights  being  dragged.  It 
was  also  necessary  that  the  pai'ty  should  carry  a  heavy  load  of  provisions,  for,  owing  to 
our  clear  weather  and  lofty  look-out  station,  we  had  previously  ascertained  that  no  land 
existed  within  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  of  Cape  Joseph  Henry. 

"When  a  sledge  party  have  to  drag  a  boat  even  with  only  a  few  days'  provisions  and 
over  a  smooth  floe,  double  trips  are  necessary  over  the  same  road  daily,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Sir  Edward  Parry  was  compelled  to  journey  in  1827,  consequently,  the  utmost 
limit  that  could  be  transported  in  this  way  with  two  trips  on  level  ice  was  chosen,  and  this 
provided  the  party  for  an  absence  from  the  land  for  sixty-three  days.    The  plan  usually 
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resorted  to  of  reducing  the  weights  carried  by  the  advance  party  by  providing  a  chain  oi 
supporting  sledges,  is  not  apphcable  w^hen  each  assisting  sledge  requires  a  boat  capable  of 
carrying  its  crew. 

On  the  day  following  the  departure  of  our  travelling  parties,  Mr.  Egerton  and 
Lieutenant  Rawson  returned  from  the  "  Discovery "  after  a  rough  journey,  with  a 
temperature  ranging  between  44°  and  15°  below  zero,  but  all  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
and,  beyond  sore  noses  and  tips  of  fingers  from  frost-bites,  were  none  the  worse  for  their 
cold  journey. 

The  news  from  the  "  Discovery "  was  most  cheering,  with  the  exception  that, 
although  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  upwards  of  thirty  musk-oxen,  one  man  was  in 
the  sick  list  with  a  bad  attack  of  scurvy.  With  this  exception  the  crew  of  the 
"  Discovery  "  had  passed  a  very  comfortable  winter.  Plenty  of  cheerful  work  leading 
to  and  inducing  constant  employment  of  mind  and  body,  coupled  with  a  fair  share  of 
mirthful  relaxation  and  a  frequent  meal  of  fresh  meat.  I  refer  3'ou  to  Captain 
Stephenson's  full  report  for  a  detail  of  his  proceedings.  His  crew  were  preparing  for  the 
exploration  of  Lady  Franklin  Sound  and  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

On  the  8  th  April  the  first  supporting  sledge  returned  from  Commander  Markhams 
and  Lieutenant  Aldrich's  parties.  As  usual  on  the  first  starting^  several  of  the  travellers 
were  much  distressed  by  the  severe  and  unaccustomed  work,  and  the  cold  weather 
preventing  sleep  at  night,  but  were  gradually  improving.  One  man,  who  had  been 
aihng  slightly  during  the  last  month,  was  sent  back,  and  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
supporting  sledge  returned  with  a  frost-bite,  the  only  serious  case  during  the  season, 
although  the  travellers,  on  two  days  out  of  the  six  that  this  party  were  awa}',  experienced 
a  temperature  of  minus  46  degrees. 

On  the  10th  April,  Lieutenant  Wyatt  liawson  and  Sub-Lieutenant  George  Le  Clerc 
Egerton,  having  somewhat  recovered  after  their  cold  journey  to  the  "  Discovery," 
equipped  with  light  sledges  started  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ice  in  Robeson 
Channel,  and  to  mark  a  convenient  road  across  it  for  the  heavier  exploring  sledges  coming 
north  from  the  "  Discovery  "  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Lewis  A.  Beaumont. 

On  the  14th  of  April  the  second  division  of  the  supporting  sledges  returned, 
reporting  the  main  parties  to  have  settled  steadily  down  to  their  work,  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  marine  suffering  from  debility  who  was  sent  back,  all  were  in  good 
health  and  capital  spirits.  The  temperature  had  fortunately  risen  to  about  minus 
26  degrees.  The  very  cold  weather  had  tried  the  party  much,  and  there  had  been 
numerous  light  cases  of  frost-bites,  which  but  for  the  presence  and  care  of  Dr.  Moss 
might  have  proved  serious.  The  appearance  of  the  ice  within  six  miles  of  the  land  was 
anything  but  cheering  to  the  northern  party,  but  they  looked  forward  with  hope  that 
the  floes  would  get  lai^ger  and  less  broken  up  as  they  advanced.  Each  sledge  carried 
extra  tea  in  lieu  of  the  usual  mid-day  allowance  of  spirits.  Both  men  and  ofiicers  were 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  change,  and  willingly  put  up  with  the  misery  of  standing 
stni  in  the  cold  with  cold  feet  during  the  long  halt  needed  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the 
water,  and  all  agreed  that  they  worked  better  after  the  tea  lunch,  than  during  the 
forenoon. 

On  •the  16th,  Lieutenant  Lewis  A.  Beaumont  and  Dr.  Richard  W,  Coppinger 
arrived  from  the  "  Discovery,"  having  been  ten  days  performing  a  travelling  distance  of 
76  miles  with  light  sledges,  so  broken  up  and  difiicult  was  the  nature  of  the  ice  in 
Robeson  Channel.  They  brought  news  that  the  ice  was  continuous  and  afforded  fair 
travelling  across  Hall's  Basin,  and  that  the  depot  of  provisions  at  Polaris  Bay  was  in 
good  condition  and  fit  for  use.  These  circumstances  enabled  me  to  arrange  for 
Lieutenant  Beaumont  to  proceed  with  lightly  laden  sledges  along  the  Greenland  coast  to 
the  eastward,  and  after  completing  his  journey  to  fall  back  on  the  "  Polaris  "  depot  before 
the  15th  June,  by  which  time  two  boats  wo\ild  be  carried  across  the  straits  from  the 
"  Discovery,"  ready  for  his  retreat  should  the  ice  have  broken  up. 

On  the  18th,  Lieutenant  Rawson  and  Mr.  Egerton  returned,  having  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  channel  without  finding  more  than  the  usual  difiiculties  amongst  the  heavy 
hummocks,  which  they  had  now  become  so  accustomed  to.  They  had  landed  on  the 
Greenland  coast,  north  of  the  position  marked  as  ReiDulse  Harbour,  which  proves  to  be 
only  a  slight  indentation  in  the  coast  line,  having  a  fresh  water  lake  inshore  of  it,  which 
from  an  inland  view  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  harbour. 

On  the  20th  of  April  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Rawson 
and  Dr.  Coppinger,  started  for  his  Greenland  exploration,  the  few  days'  rest  having 
materially  benefited  his  men,  who  maybe  said  to  have  started  from  the  "  Discovery " 
inexperienced  in  arctic  sledging,  that  ship  having  had  no  autumn  travelling  in 
consequence  of  the  ice  remaming  in  motion  until  a  very  late  period  of  the  iseason. 
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On  the  23rd  of  April  Captain  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Tliomas  Mitchel],  Assistant  Arriviil  of 
Paymaster  in  charge,  arrived  from  the  "  Discovery,"  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  con-  J^t'I'*^^"^ 
suiting  with  the  former  unreservedly  concerning  the  prospects  of  our  numerous  travellers  and  Mr. 
then  scattered  over  the  neighbouring  shores,  the  two  ships  remaining  tenanted  only  by  Tiiomas 
officers  and  a  few  invalids.    Arrangements  were  made  for  the  exploration  of  Petermann  Mitchell. 
Fiord,  and,  should  the  season  prove  favourable,  for  the  examination  of  the  ice-cap  south 
of  Bessels  Bay.   On  the  30th  of  April  Captain  Stephenson  returned  to  the  "  Discovery." 

Until  the  latter  end  of  May  sledge  parties  were  continually  arriving  or  departing ;  Establish- 
carrying  forward  depots  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  distant  parties  on  their  return.  ™eat  of 
In  carrying  out  these  duties  I  was  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Edward  L.  Moss,  who  again  ^|^ovfsions 
volunteered  to  command  a  sledge,  and  I  the  more  readily  availed  myself  of  his  services,  for  the  use 
knowing  that  it  would  afford  him  a  wider  field  for  continuing  his  scientific  studies.  of  travelling 

parties, 

Mr.  James  Wootton^  Engineer,  also  assisted  me  materially  as  t3onmiander  of  a  Mr.  James 
sledge  party.  Wootton, 
^   ^  ^  Engineer. 

On  the  3rd  May  Lieut.  Gifiard  returned  with  news  from  Lieut.  Pelham  Aldrich  up  *^[|jri^^tj'g 
to  the  25th  April,  his  twenty-second  day  out  from  the  ship.    He  reported  that  all  his  auxiliary 
crew  were  well  and  cheerful,  but  that  the  soft  snow  was  causing  very  heavy  and  slow  sledge, 
travelling. 

Up  to  this  time  all  had  gone  well  with  the  Expedition.     The  two  ships  had  ^f*^the 
advanced  as  far  north  as  was  possible ;  they  were  admirably  placed  for  exploration  and  Exped*itiou  ^ 
other  purposes ;  and  the  sledge  crews,  formed  of  men  in  full  health  and  strength,  had 
obtained  a  fair  start  on  their  journeys  under  as  favourable  circumstances  as  possible. 
On  the  3rd  of  May  Dr.  Thomas  Colan  reported  that  five  men  had  scorbutic  symptoms  ;  Outbreak  of 
however,  as  each  case  had  some  predisposing  cause,  I  was  not  alarmed,  until  on  the  8th  scurvy, 
the  three  Ice  Quarter-masters  and  two  Able  Seamen  returning  from  sledge  service  were 
attacked,  and  by  the  8th  June  fourteen  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Alert "  and  three  men 
belonging  to  the  "  Discovery  "  who  happened  to  be  on  board,  forming  the  majority  of  the 
number  of  men  then  present,  had  been,  or  were,  under  the  doctor's  care  for  the  same 
wasting  disorder.  Captain  Stephenson  also  reported  that  four  more  of  his  crew  had  been 
attacked. 

Although  many  of  the  sledge  crews  formerly  employed  on  Arctic  research  had  been 
attacked  by  this  disease,  some  had  totally  escaped ;  therefore,  considering  the  ample 
equipment  and  carefully  prepared  provisions  with  which  the  "  Alert  "  and  "  Discovery  ' 
were  provided,  its  outbreak  was  most  inexplicable  and  unlooked  for.  It  was,  ho  wester, 
most  encouraging  to  learn  from  the  report  of  former  expeditions,  how  transient  the 
attacks  had  usually  proved,  and  how  readily  the  patients  recovered  with  rest,  the 
advance  of  summer,  and  a  change  to  a  more  generous  diet. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  by  the  return  of  Lieutenant  May  and  Mr.  Egerton  from  Green-  Nev/s  from 
land,  whither  they  had  carried  supplies  and  succeeded  in  discovering  a  practicable  Greenland 
overland  route  immediately  east  of  Cape  Brevoort  fit  for  the  use  of  the  returning  sledges  ^^^'ision. 
should  the  ice  break  up,  I  received  news  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  party  up  to  the  4tli 
May,  when  he  was  within  two  miles  of  Cape  Stanton.    From  their  place  of  crossing  the  y  , 
Straits,  they  found  that  the  coast  line  for  nearly  the  entire  distance  to  Cape  Stanton,  tra^IIiu^^^ 
was  formed  'either  by  precipitous  cliffs  or  very  steep  snow  slopes,  the  bases  of  which  on  the 
receive  the  direct  and  unchecked  pressure  of  the  northern  pack  as  it  drifts  from  the  Grieenlaud 
north-westward  and  strikes  against  that  part  of  the  coast  nearly  at  right  angles.  The 
floe-bergs,  at  their  maximum  sizes,  were  pressed  high  up  one  over  the  other  against  the 
steep  shore  ;  the  chaos  outside  was  something  indescribable,  and  the  travelling  the  worst 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined,  seven  days  being  occupied  in  moving  forward  only  20 
miles.    Being  quite  uncertain  when  such  a  road  might  become  impassable  by  the  ice 
breaking  up  in  May  as  it  did  in  1872,  a  depot  of  provisions,  sufficient  for  a  return 
journey  by  land,  was  wisely  left,  but  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  journey  was  thus  shortened 
considerably. 

As  nearly  every  south-westerly  wind  v/e  experienced  at  Floeberg  Beach  changed  t^^^  Grec-'-- 
its  direction  to  N.W.  before  it  blew  itself  out,  the  coast  of  Greenland  north  of  Cape  land  shore ' 
Brevoort  must  necessarily  be  a  very  wild  one  as  regards  ice  pressure,  and  a  most  n^^^ch  ex- 
uncertain  coast  for  navigation.  A  vessel  once  caught  in  the  pack  ice  off"  that  shore,  if  P"^^'^  ^^^^ 
not  crushed  at  once,  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  carried  by  it  to  the  eastward  round  the  P^^^^^^^- 
northern  coast,  as  pointed  out  by  Admiral  Sir  George  Back,  Kt.  F.RS. 

Daring  the  first  week  in  May  the  temperature  rising  to  zero  enabled  me  to  remove  Riseof  tem- 

the  snow  from  over  the  skylights  and  bull's-eyes,  and  let  in  light  between  decks  :  but  perature. 

owing  to  there  being  no  skylight  over  the  lower  deck  it  still  remained  very  dark.  Uncover 

skyliffhts 
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I  would  here  remai'k,  bow  very  important  it  is  that  Arctic  ships  should,  if  possible, 
be  fitted  with  a  large  skylight  above  the  ship's  company's  living  deck. 

On  the  24th  of  May  Lieuteiiant  Gifiard  returned  on  board,  after  depositing 
Lieutenant  Pelham  Aldrich's  last  depot  of  provisions,  he  and  his  crew  having  performed 
their  important  work  well  and  expeditiously  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  he  brought 
Dr.  Golan  two  more  invalids.  The  attack  occurring  on  his  outward  journey,  as  it  was  of 
vital  importance  that  he  pushed  on.  Lieutenant  Giffard  was  necessarily  obliged  to  leave 
them  in  a  snow  hut  for  five  days,  one  man  taking  care  of  the  other  as  best  he  coidd  until 
the  party  returned.  Lieutenant  Giifard  acted  with  great  jud'gment,  decision,  and  con- 
sideration on  this  occasion,  and  the  two  invalids  recovered  before  the  ship  broke  out  of 
winter  quarters. 

On  the  1st  of  June  Mr.  Crawford  Conybeare  arrived  with  news  from  the 
"Discovery"  up  to  the  22nd  of  May.  Lieutenant  Archer  had  completed  his  examina- 
tion of  the  opening  in  the  land  west  of  Lady  Franklin  Sound,  proving  it  to  be  a  deep 
fiord  terminating  in  mountainous  land,  with  glacier-covered  valleys  in  the  interior. 

Lieutenant  Reginald  B.  Fulford,  with  the  m'en  returned  from  Lieutenant  Archer's 
party,  then  transported  two  boats  across  Hall's  Basin  to  assist  Lieutenant  Beaumont  in 
his  return  later  in  the  season.  Captain  Stephenson,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hart, 
naturalist,  overtook  this  party  on  the  12th  at  Polaris  Bay.  On  the  following  day,  the 
American  flag  being  hoisted,  a  brass  tablet  prepared  in  England  was  erected  at  the  foot 
of  Captain  Hall's  grave  with  due  solemnity.    It  bore  the  follo'wing  inscription  : — 

"  Sacred 
to  the  Memory  of 
Captain  C.  F.  Hall, 
of  the  U.S.  Ship  '  Polaris,' 
who  sacrificed  his  Life 
in  the  advancement  of  Science, 
on  the  8th  November,  1871. 
"  This  Tablet  has  been  erected  by  the  British  Polar 
Expedition  of  1875,  who,  foUowhig  in  his  footsteps,  have 
profited  by  his  experience." 

Dr.  Coppinger,  when  returning  from  assisting  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  had  visited 
Captain  Hall's  Cairn  at  Cape  Brevoort,  and  the  boat  depot  in  Newman  Bay,  and 
conveyed  the  few  articles  of  any  value  to  the  "Discovery."  The  boat  itself,  with  the 
exception  of  one  hole  easily  repairable,  was  in  a  serviceable  condition. 

Captain  Stephenson  returned  to  the  "Discovery"  on  the  18th  May,  leaving 
Lieutenant  Fulford  and  Dr.  Coppinger  on  the  Greenland  shore  to  explore  Petermann 
Fiord. 

Mr.  Crawford  Conybeare  having  reported  that  the  travelling  along  shore  in 
Eobeson  Channel  was  fast  becoming  impracticable  in  consequence  of  the  ice  being 
in  motion  near  the  shore,  his  party  were  kept  on  board  the  "  Alert." 

« 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  June  Lieutenant  A.  A.  C.  Parr  arrived  on  board,  most 
unexpectedly,  with  the  distressing  intelligence  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crevv 
belonging  to  the  northern  division  of  sledges  were  attacked  with  scurvy,  and  in  want  of 
immediate  assistance.  Commander  Markham,  and  the  few  men  who  were  able  to  keep 
on  their  feet,  had  succeeded  in  conveying  the  invalids  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Joseph  Henry,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  ship,  but  each  day  was  rapidly  adding  to 
the  intensity  of  the  disease,  and,  while  lessening  the  powers  of  those  still  able  to  work, 
adding  to  the  number  of  the  sick,  and  consequently,  alarmingly  increasing  the 
v/eight  which  had  to  be  dragged  on  the  sledges.  Under  these  circumstances.  Lieutenant 
Parr,  with  his  usual  brave  determination,  and  knowing  exactly  his  own  powers,  nobly 
volunteered  to  bring  me  the  news,  and  so  obtain  relief  for  his  companions.  Starting 
with  only  an  Alpine  stock,  and  a  small  allow^ance  of  provisions,  he  completed  his  long 
solitary  walk,  over  a  very  rough  icy  road  deeply  covered  with  newly  fallen  snow,  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

Arrangements  were  immediately  made  to  proceed  to  Commander  Markham 's  assist- 
ance ;  and  with  the  help  of  the  ofiicers,  who  at  once  all  volunteered  to  drag  the  sledges, 
I  was  able  by  midnight  to  proceed  with  two  strong  parties,  Messrs.  Egerton,  Conybeare, 
Wootton  and  White,  the  ofiicers  who  could  be  best  spared  from  the  ship,  taking  their 
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places  at  the  drag  ropes,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  May  and  Dr.  E.  Moss  pushing  on  a-head 
with  the  dog-sledge  laden  with  appropriate  medical  stores. 

By  making  a  forced  march  the  two  latter,  with  James  Self,  A.B.,  reached  Com- 
mander Markbani's  camp  within  fifty  hours  of  the  departure  of  lieutenant  Parr,  although 
they  were,  T  deeply  regret  to  state,  unfortunately  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  George 
Porter,  Gunner,  R.M.A.,  who  only  a  few  hours  previously  had  expired  and  had  been  buried 
in  the'  floe.  Their  arrival  had  a  most  exhilarating  effect  on  the  stricken  party  who  were 
o-allantly  continuing  their  journey  as  best  they  could.  Early  on  the  following  day  the  relief 
party  joined  them,  when  the  hope  and  trust  which  had  never  deserted  these  determined  men 
were  quickened  to  the  utmost,  even  the  invalids  losing  the  depression  _  of  spirits  always 
induced  by  the  insidious  disease  that  had  attacked  them  ;  and  which  in  their  case  was 
much  intensified  by  the  recent  loss  of  their  comrade.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
owing  to  the  skill  and  incessant  attention  of  Dr.  E.  Moss  and  the  assistance  of  the  dog  sledge 
conducted  by  Lieutenant  May  and  James  Self,  A.B.,  who  with  a  most  praiseworthy  dis- 
regard of  their  own  rest,  were  constantly  on  the  move,  Commander  Markham  and  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  reaching  the  ship  Without  further  loss  of  life  ;.  and,,  after  a  general 
expression  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  watchful  care  over  the  lives  of  the  survivors,  of 
placing  them  under  the  skilful  charge  of  Dr.  T..  Golan,  fleet-surgeon. 

Of  the  original  seventeen  members  composing  the  party,  only  five — the  two  officers 
and  three  of  the  men,  John  Kadmore,  Chief  Carpenter's,  mate,  Thomas  Johffe,  first-class 
Pt^tty  Officer,  and  WiUiam  Maskell,  A. B.— were  able  to  drag  the  sledges  alongside. 
Three  others,  Edwin  Lawrence,  Captain  Forecastle.  George  Winston e,  A.B.,  and  Daniel 
Harley,  Captain  Foretop,  manfully  kept  on  their  feet  to  the  last,  submitting  to  extreme 
pain  and  fatigue  rather  than  by  riding  on  the  sledge  increase  the  weight  their  enfeebled 
companions  had  to  drag  ;  and  were  just,  able  to  walk  on  board  the  ship  without  assist- 
ance. The  remaining  eight,  after  a  loug  struggle,  had  been  forced  to  succumb  to  the 
disease,  and  were  carried  on  the  sledges.  Out  c)f  the  whole  number,  tlie  two  officers 
alone  escaped  the  attack  of  scurvy.  A  fter  a  few  days'  rest  and  attention,  John  Eadmore,, 
Chief  Carpenter's  mate,  returned  to  riis  duty,  and  three  of  the  others  were  able  to  attend 
on  their  sick  comrades  ;  but  Thomas  JoliflPe,  who  had  most  manfully  resisted  the  disease 
while  actively  employed,  when  hia  legs  became  cramped  from  resting  on  his  return  on 
board,  was  one  of  the  most  lingering  cases.  These  men  gradually  recovered,  and  were  all 
out  of  the  sick  list  before  the  ship  was  free  of  the  ice  during  the  passage- home. 

In  journeying  to  the  northward,  the  route,  after  leaving  the  coast,,  seldom  lay  over  Nature  of 
smooth  ice ;  the  somewhat  level  floes  or  fields,  although  standing  at  a  mean  height  of  ice  travelled; 
6  feet  above  the  neighbouring  ice,  were  small,  usually  less  than  a  mile  across.  Their  ^q^.^jI^^j^ 
surfaces  were  thickly  studded  over  with  rounded  blue-topped  ice  humps,,  of  a  mean  j)iyisi(j,i. 
height  above  the  general  level  of  from  10  to  20  feet,  lying  sometimes  in  ranges,  but  more 
frequently  separated  at  a  distemce  of  from  100  to  200  yards  apart,  the  depressions  between 
being  filled  with  snow  deeply  scored  into  ridges  by  the  wind,  the  whole  composition 
being  well  comparable  to  a  suddenly  fro,zen  oceanic  sea.  Separating  these  floes,  as  it 
were  by  a  broadened  out-hedge,  lay  a  vast  collection  of  debris  of  the  previous  summ  ers 
broken  up  pack  ice,  which  ha.d  been  re-frozen  during  the  winter  into  one  cnaotic  rugged 
mass  of  angidar  blocks  of  various  heights  up  to  40  and  50  feet,  and  every  possible  shape 
leaving  little,  if  any,  choice  of  a  road  over,  through,  or  round  about  them.  Among  these 
was  a  continuous  series  of  steep-sided  snow  drifts  sloping  down  from  the  highest  altitude 
of  the  pressed  up  ice,  until  lost  in  the  general  level  at  a  distance  of  about  100  yards, 
The  prevailing  wind  during  the  previous  winter  having  been  iVom  the  westward,  and  the 
sledges'  course  being  due  north,  these  "  sastrugi,"*  instead  of  rendering  the  road  smoother, 
as  they  frequently  do  in  travelling  along  a  coast  line,  when  advantage  can  be  taken  of 
their  long  smooth  tops,  had  to  be  encountered  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  whole  formed 
the  roughest  line  of  way  imagmable,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  ever  improving, 
The  journey  was  consequently  an  incessant  battle  to  overcome  ever  recurring  obstacles, 
each  hard-won  success  stimulating  them  for  the  next  struggle.  A  passage  way  had 
always  to  be  cut  through  the  squeezed-up  ice  with  pickaxes,  an  extra  one  being  carried 
for  the  purpose,  and  an  incline  picked  out  of  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  high  floes  or 
roadway  built  up,  before  the  sledges,  generally  one  at  a  time,  could  be  brought  on, 
[nstead  of  advancing  with  a  steady  walk,  the  usual  means  of  progi-ession,  more  than  half 
^f  each  day  was  expended  by  the  whole  party  facing  the  sledge  and  pulling  it  forward  a 
few  feet  at  a  time,  Under  these  circumstances,  the  distance  attained,  short  a§  it  may 
jbe  considered  by  some,  was  truly  marvellous,  ' 

*  Wa't  e-like  stripes  of  snow  formed,  either  on  the  plain?  on  land  or  on  the  level  ice  of  the  sea,  by  any 
wind  of  long  continuance.    See  "  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the '  Polar  Sea.  1 820-23,"  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Vuu  Wrangell,  second  edition,  edited  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Sabiue,  page  141, 
(3426)  D 
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The  excellent  conduct  of  the  crews  and  the  spirit  displayed  by  them,  combined 
v/ith  the  work  perfbrmed,  indicated  in  a  striking  manner  the  sense  of  confidence  in  the 
leaders  which  they  enjoyed,  and  points  unmistakably  to  the  watchful  care  taken  of 
theniselves  and  to  the  general  good  guidance  of  the  party. 

No  two  officers  could  have  conducted  this  arduous  journey  with  greater  ability  or 
courage  than  Commander  Albert  H.  Markham  and  his  very  able  second  in  command, 
Lieutenant  A.  A.  Chase  Parr,  and  I  trust  that  their  Lordships  will  notice  their  services 
by  some  mark  of  approval. 

The  services  of  Thomas  Rawlings  and  Edward  Lawrence,  1st  class  Petty  Officers, 
tilling  the  highly  important  positions  of  captains  of  the  sledges,  was  beyond  all  praise. 
In  addition  to  their  general  cheerfulness  and  good  humour,  to  their  care,  and  skill  must 
be  attributed  the  safe  return  of  the  sledges,  on  which  the  lives  of  the  party  depended, 
uninjured,  and  in  as  serviceable  a  state  as  when  they  left  the  ship,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  nature  of  the  road,  which  on  all  former  occasions  not  only  repulsed  the  travellers 
altogecher,  but  drove  them  back  with  broken-up  equipment. 

To  such  men  as  these,  and  the  sledge  crews  generally,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  reward  which  can  in  the  least  compensate  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  manfully  met  the  extreme  privations  and  continuous  labour  necessarily  under- 
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During  this  memorable  journey  to  penetrate  towards  the  north  over  the  heavy 
Polar  oceanic  ice,  without  the  assistance  of  continuous  land  along  which  to  travel,  in 
which  has  been  displayed  in  its  highest  state  the  pluck  and  coiirageous  determination 
of  the  British  seaman,  to  steadily  persevere,  day  after  day,  against  apparently  insur- 
mounta.ble  difficulties,  their  spirits  rising  as  the  oppositions  increased.  Commander 
Markham  and  Lieutenant  Parr  and  their  brave  associates  succeeded  in  advancing  the 
National  Flag  to  Latitude  83°  20'  26"  N.,  leaving  a  dist  ance  of  400  miles  still  to  be 
travelled  over  before  the  North  Pole  is  reached. 

In  order  to  attain  this  position,  although  a  direct  distance  of  only  73  miles  from  the 
fillip  was  accomplished,  the  total  distance  travelled  was  276  miles  on  the  outward,  and 
245  miles  on  the  homeward  journey. 

Their  severe  labour  and  exertions  which  certainly  can  never  be  surpassed,  coupled 
with  the  experience  gained  by  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  tlje  summer  of  1827,  proves  that  a 
lengthened  journey  over  the  Polar  pack  ice  with  a  sledge  party  provided  with  a 
navigable  beat  is,  in  consequence  of  the  rough  nature  of  the  road  over  which  the  party 
has  to  travel,  impracticable  at  any  season  of  the  year ;  and  further,  as  the  sledges  were 
necessarily  advanced  each  stage  singly,  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  exact  rate  of 
})rogrsssion  which  may  be  expected  should  any  one  consider  it  desirable  to  push  forward 
with  light  sledges  without  any  additional  means  of  returning  later  in  the  season  in  the 
event  of  the  ice  breaking  up  in  his  rear.  The  maximuin  rate  of  advance  in  this  way 
was  at  the  rate  of  2f  miles  a  day,  ths  mean  being  at  the  rate  of  1^;  miles  a  day. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  state  that  the  much  to  be  deplored  outbreak  of  scurvy, 
which  certainly  shortened  thejournev  to  the  extent  of  some  10  or  20  miles,  in  no  way  affects 
the  eoneiusions  to  be  derived  from  it.  When  the  first  two  men  who  were  attacked 
complained  of  sore  legs,  the  disorder  so  commonly  experienced  by  travellers  in  all 
countries,  and  particidarly  those  employed  to  drag  arctic  sledges,  the  loss  of  their  services 
iit  the  drag  ropes  was  fully  balanced  by  one  of  the  two  boats  being  left  behind,  thus, 
the  daily  distance  accomplished  during  the  first  25  days  of  the  outward  journey  was  not 
materially  altered,  and  it  was  only  during  the  latter  14  days,  that  owing  to  the  gradual 
break-down  of  three  more  of  the  crew,  the  rate  of  advance  was  necessarily  much  retarded. 
The  previous  rate  however  had  been  so  slow  that  the  party  gallantly  continued  their 
advance  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  provisions,  confident  that  with  the  help  of  the 
manual  labour  of  the  officers,  they  could  readily  return  to  the  land  along  the 
road  on  which  they  had  expended  so  much  labour  in  somewhat  levelling  durmg  their 
outward  journey. 

The  scurvy  by  this  time  having,  with  very  few  exceptions,  attacked  the  whole  ship's 
company,  I  was  somewhat  anxious  concerning  the  health  of  Lieutenant  Aldrich's  men 
returning  from  their  western  journey  ;  particularly  when  I  observed  that  the  caim 
erected  over  his  depot  of  provisions,  30  miles  to  the  N.W.,  remained  untouched  on  the 
day  appointed  for  his  arrival  there ;  accordingly  I  sent  Lieutenant  May-  with  the  dog 
sledge,  and  three  strong  men  to  meet  him.  On  the  20th  June  the  two  parties  joined 
company  at  the  depot  and  signalled  their  arrival  to  the  ship.  Lieutenant  Aldrich  had 
crossed  the  land  only  just  in  time,  for  on  the  following  day  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  south- 
ward commenced  bringing  warmer  weather,  and  the  thaw  set  in  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  snow  valleys  on  the  land  were  rendered  impassable  for  sledges  for  tlie  remainder  of 
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the  season.  Lieutenant  May  met  the  party  on  the  very  last  day,  when  most  of  them  were  (>J»(^itio!.  of 
able  to  travel,  having  succeeded  in  reaching,  after  a  very  severe  journey  most  courage-  pj^^g^;*,"/ 
ouslv  borne,  tlie  same  position  to  which  Commander  Markham's  party  had  returned 
without  assistance  ;  but  there  the  same  blight  that  attacked  the  northern  party,  and 
against  which  the  western  division  had  long  been  struggling,  gained  on  tliem  so  quickly 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Lieutenant  Aldrich  and  Adam  Ayles  (P.  O.,  2nd  cL),  the 
whole  crew  were  placed  hors  de  combat,  James  Doidge  (1st  cl.  P.O.)  and  David  Mitchell 
(A.B.)  still  gallantly  struggling  along  by  the  side  of  the  sledge,  the  other  four  invalids, 
having  held  out  until  the  last  moment,  were  obliged  to  be  carried.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  arrival  of  Lieut.  May  with  relief  was  most  providential. 

With  their  assistance  Lieutenant  Aldrich  succeeded  in  reaching  the  "  Alert "  on  tiie 
morning  of  the  26th,  when,  after  again  publicly  returning  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  bis  watchful  care  over  the  lives  of  the  party,  they  were  placed  under  Dr.  Golan 's 
charge,  the  OflBcer  being  the  only  one  not  attacked  by  scurvy. 

Notwithstanding  a  bad  start,  ownng  to  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  land  with  Work  pt'.r- 
heavily  laden  sledges,  Lieutenant  Aldrich  with  great  energy,  succeeded  in  exploring  the  formed  by 
coast  line  to  the  westward  for  a  distance  of  220  miles  from  the  position  of  the  "Alert."  pj^^j^^lj^^'j'' 
Trending  first  to  the  North  Westward  for  90  miles  to  Cape  Columbia,  the  extreme 
northern  cape  in  Lat.  S3°  7'  N.  and  Long.  70°  30'  W.,  the  coast  extends  to  the  West  for 
GO  miles  to  Long.  79°  0'  W.  and  then  gradually  trends  round  to  the  southward,  to 
Lat.  82°  16'  N.  and  Long.  85°  33'  W.  the  extreme  position  attained.    No  land  or 
appearance  of  land  was  seen  at  any  time  to  the  northward  or  westward,  and  owing  to  the 
continued  heavy  nature  of  the  ice,  I  conclude  that  no  land  can  possibly  exist  within  an 
attainable  distance  from  this  coast. 

Although  most  of  the  party  suffered  more  or  less  during  the  outward  journey,  the  Western 
attack  was  supposed  to  be  merely  transient,  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  returning  ^^'^J^^j^J'j  j 
iiome  when  the  scorbutic  symptoms  of  sore  gums  first  made  their  appearance,  that  the  '  '"^ 

real  nature  of  the  disease  was  in  the  least  suspected. 

To  these  men  equal  praise  is  due  as  to  their  comrades  employed  in  the  northern 
division  for  the  endurance  and  intrepidity  with  which  ea,ch  individual  performed  his 
respective  duty.  Crippled  nearly  as  badly,  they  if  possible  suffered  more  severely  ;  for 
being  so  distant  from  relief  none  could  be  carried  without  imperilling  all,  and  each  was 
obliged  to  remain  toiling  at  the  drag  ropes  making  forced  marches. 

It  is  to  Lieutenant  Aldrich's  judicious  care  and  energy  during  the  long  and  anxious  Services  of 
homeward  march,  seconded  by  the  spirited  example  of  Joseph  Good,  acting  Chief  Lieut(;naiit 
Boatswain's  mate,  captain  of  the  sledge,  him.self  one  of  the  most  enfeebled  of  the  party, 
that  they  owe  their  lives. 

Lieutenant  Aldrich's  services  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions  during  the  three 
years  he  has  been  under  my  command,  calls  for  my  unqualified  admiration  ;  he  is  a 
talented  and  zealous  officer,  and  in  every  way  deserving  of  their  Lordships'  con- 
sideration. 

Again  I  have  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  valuable  services  of  Lieutenant  May  Ser\  ices  (tf 
and  James  Self,  A.B.  ;  the  thaw  having  set  in.  it  was  principally  due  tj  their  incessant  Lieutenant 
labour  that  the  party  arrived  on  board  before  the  rapidly  advancing  disease  had  further  ja^i^^f.^  p^|.|f 
developed  itself 

With  regard  to  the  outbreak  of  scurvy,  which  attacked  the  crew  of  the  "  Discovery"  Attadc  <.r 
as  well  as  ourselves,  when  the  sledge  crews  started  early  in  April,  a  finer  body  of  men  •''"i''^  y- 
in  apparently  perfect  health  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  pick  anywhere,  and  I  trusted 
that,  owing  to  the  excellent  condition  of  our  provisions,  we  were  secute  from  any 
attack,  but  I  must  now  conclude  that  disease  was  even  then  lurking  among  us,  and  that 
the  heavy  labour  of  sledge  travelling  intensified  and  brought  it  out,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  nearly  all  former  journeys  when  the  travellers  have  been  unable  to  procure  large 
supplies  of  game,  and  were  unprovided  with  lime  juice.  It  attacked  first  the  weakly 
men,  afterwards  the  strong  men  who  were  predisposed  for  it,  and  most  severely  of  all 
those  who  were  employed  on  the  longest  and  most  trying  iourneys. 

Had  th  ere  been  no  sledging  work  I  believe  that  the  disease  would  not  have 
betrayed  its  presence  amongst  us,  and  had  the  officers  been  called  upon  from  the  first  to 
perform  as  severe  daily  labour  as  their  men  I  think  that  they  would  have  been  equally 
attacked. 

On  the  9th  July,  fifteen  days  after- the  return  of  the  last  sledge  party,  36  of  the 
crew  of  this  ship  had  been,  and  24  were,  under  treatment  for  scurvy. 

This  large  number  of  patients,  most  of  them  requiring  constant  and  special  atten-  tiervicvs  of 
tion,  necessarily  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  services  of  Dr.  Thomas  Golan,  Fleet  Surgeon,  ^''«et-Sur- 
^nd  his  able  second,  Dr.  Ed.  iV[oss,  Surgeon.     Nothing  could  exceed  their  indefatigable  Thoma«' 
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patience  and  care.  Tlie  deprivation  ot  necessary  rest  and  exercise  cheerfully  submitted 
to  by  Dr.  Golan,  upon  whom  the  chief  responsibility  fell,  considerably  impaired  his  own 
health,  following  as  it  did  so  closely  on  his  long  anxious  watch  by  the  bedside  of  Neil 
Petersen. 

1*roceedings  In  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  I  will  here  report  the  result  of 
of  (jreeu-  Lientenant  Beaumont's  exploration  on  the  Greenland  coast,  but  which  I  only  learnt  some 
Diviaioii.      '^^^^  .afterwards. 

Outbreak  of  On  the  6th  of  August,  while  the  "  Alert  "  was  imprisoned  by  the  ice  twenty  miles 
scnvvy.  north  of  DIscovery  Harbour,  during  her  passage  down  Robeson  Channel,  I^ieutenant 
llawson  and  two  men  arrived  with  letters  from  Captain  Stephenson  containing  the 
;(listressing  intelligence  that  scurvy  had  attacked  the  Greenland  Division  of  sledges  with 
P;S  much  severity  as  it  had  visited  the  travellers  from  the  "Alert,"  and  that  Lieutenant 
Peaumont  was  then  at  Polaris  Bay  recruiting  his  men, 

I  must  refer  you  to  Captain  Stephenson's  letter  and  to  Lieutenant  Lewis  A. 
S'^epaijedH).  Beaumont's  report  for  a  full  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  this  party,  but  I  may  here 
mention  the  chief  points, 

I  have  already  reported  their  movements  up  to  the  5th  May,  when  Dr.  Coppinger 
Jeft  them  ;  Lieutenant  Beaumont  with  two  sledge  crews  journeying  to  the  north-eastward 
.along  the  north  coast  of  Greenland,  all  apparently  in  good  health.  A  very  few  days 
after,  James  Hand,  A.B.,  who  had  passed  the  winter  on  board  of  the  "  Alert,"  showed 
jsyniptoms  of  scurvy.  As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  decided,  Lieutenant 
Beaumont  determined  to  send  Lieutenant  Rawson  with  three  men  and  the  invalid  back 
to  Polaris  Bay,  and  to  continue  the  exploration  with  reduced  numbers. 
Lieutenant  Lieutenant  VVyatt  Rawson  parted  company  on  his  return  on  the  11th  of  May  ;  but 

Kavvsou  ro-  owing  to  two  more  of  his  crew  breaking  down,  leaving  only  himself  and  one  man  strong 
*P 'l  u-is^Bay  ^^^^^^^^  drag  the  sledge  on  which  lay  the  principal  sufferer,  and  to  look  after  the  other 
!)•  tl  of'  succeeded  in  reaching  the  depot  on  the  3rd  of  June;  James  Hand, 

James         unhappilv  dying  from  the  extreme  fatigue  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  party  at 
Hand,  A.B.  Polaris  Bay.     Out  of  the  other  men  forming  the  sledge  crew,  who  had  all  passed  the 
Geo  P.rvant  "^^^^^er  on  board  the  '*  Alert,"  only  one  of  them—  Elijah  Rayner,  Gunner,  R,M.A. — 
P.O.  1st  CI.   escaped  the  insidious  disease  ;  George  Bryant,  ,1st  Class  Petty  Officer  and  Captain  of 
the  sledge,  and  Michael  Regan,  A.B.,  were  both  attacked,  the  former,  although  in  a 
very  bad.  state,  manfully  refused  to  the  last  to  be  carried  on  the  sledge,  knowing  that 
his  extra  weight  would  endanger  the  lives  of  all. 
Lieutenant  I  ctj^naot  praise  Lieut.  Rawsqn's  conduct  on  this  occasior^  too  highly :  it  is  entirely 

Kavvson's     due  to  his  genial  but  firm  command  of  his  party,  inspiriting  as  he  did  his  crippled  band, 
services.      ^^rho  relied  with  the  utmost  confidence  on  him,  that  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
depot. 

His  refiurn  being  totally  unexpected,  no  relief  v\'as  thought  of,  nor,  indeed,  were 
there  any  men  to  send. 

Lieutenant  On  the  7th  of  June  Lieutenant  Fulford  and  Dr.  Coppinger,  with  Hans  and  the  dog- 

Fulfonl  and  sledge,  returned  to  Polaris  Bay  depot  from  the  exploration  of  Petermann  Fiord ;  and, 
g-er  arm^lT^t  ^''^^^  ^he  help  of  some  fresh  seal  meat  and  the  professional  skill  and  care  of  Dr.  Coppinger, 
Folaris  liay  the  malady  was  checked  and  the  sick  men  gradually  regained  strength, 
from  P<;ter- 
maun  Fiord. 

Lieuteniuit  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  continuing  his  journey  on  the  21st  May,  succeeded  in  reaching 

Beaumont's  Lat»  82°  IS'  N.,  Long.  50°  40'  W.,  discovered  land,  apparently  an  island,  but,  owing  to 
farthest.      jf-j^g  nature  of  the  ice,  probably  a  continuation  of  the  Greenland  coast,  extending  to 

Lat.  82°  54'  N.,  Long.  48°  33'  W. 
Return  of  Pj  this  time  two  more  of  the  crew  siiowed  symptoms  of  scurvy,  and  soon  after  the 

^xreenlaiid    return  journey  was  commenced  the  whole  party  were  attacked,  until  at  last  Lieutenant 
Division.      Beaumont,  Alexander  Gray,  Ice-Quartermaster  captain  of  the  sledge,   and  Frank 
Jones,  Stoker,  were  alone  able  to  drag,  the  other  four  men  having  to  be  carried  forward 
on  the  sledge  in  detachments,  which  necessitated  always  double  and  most  frequently 
treble  journeys  over  the  rough  and  disheartening  icy  road ;  nevertheless,  the  gallant 
band  struggled  manfully  onwards,  thankful  if  they  made  one  mile  a  day,  but  never  losing 
heart ;  but  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  anxiety  being  intense  lest  relief  should  arrive  too  late 
to  saye  the  lives  of  the  worst  cases. 
Relief  of  the         ■^'^^  arriving  at  Polaris  Bay  on  the  day  expected,  Lieutenant  Wyatt  Rawson  and 
party.         Dr.  Richard  W.  Coppinger,  with  Hans  and  the  dog-sledge,  started  on  the  22nd  June  to 
look  for  them,  the  two  parties  providentially  meeting  in  Newman's  Bay,  20  miles  from 
the  depot.    The  following  day  Frank  Jones  being  unable  to  drag  any  longer,  walked  ; 
leaving  the  three  officers  and  Alexnndei  Gray  to  dr;ig  the  four  invalids,  the  dogs  carrying 
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on  the  provisions  and  equipage,    On  the  27th  Alexander  Gray  was  obliged  to  give  in, 

and  the  officers  had  to  drag  the  sledge  by  themselves,  Gray  and  Jones  hobbling  along  as 

best  they  could.    On  the  28th,  being  M'ithin  a  day's  march  of  the  dep6t  with  the  dogs,  p^^^jj  ^j- 

the  two  worst  cases  were  sent  on  in  charge  of  Dr.  Coppinger,  and  arrived  at  the  end  of  Charles  W. 

the  march,  but  I  regret  to  state  that  Charles  W.  Paul,  A.B.,  who  joined  the  expedition  Paul,  A.B. 

from  the    Valorous  "  at  Disco,  at  the  last  moment,  died  shortly  after  their  arrival. 

The  remainder  of  the  party,  helped  by  Hans  and  the  dogs,  arrived  at  the  depot  on  Arrival  of 
the  1st  of  July,  and  it  being  impossible  to  cross  the  strait  and  return  to  the  "  Discovery  "  f^^/^p?^"" 
before  the  invalids  were  recruited,  at  once  settled  themselves  down  for  a  month's  stay,  ^^^^^ 
those  able  to  get  about,  shooting  game  for  the  sufferers  with  such  success  that  they  Polaris  Bay. 
obtained  a  daily  ration  of  fresh  meat. 

It  was  entirely  due,  under  Providence,  to  the  timely  assistance  dispatched  by 
Lieutenant  Rawson,  who,  as  senior  officer  at  Polaris  Bay,  when  there  was  not  time  to 
cross  Hall's  Basin  and  inform  Captain  Stephenson  of  his  apprehensions,  acted  promptly 
on  his  own  authority  and  went  to  the  relief  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  party,  that  more 
casualties  did  not  occur. 

After  such  details  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to  the  services  of 
Lieutenant  Beaumont.  The  command  of  the  Greenland  sledges,  entailing  as  it  did  the 
crossing  and  recrossing  of  Robeson  Channel — which  in  1872  remained  in  motion  all 
the  season — required  even  greater  care  and  judgment  than  is  always  necessary  in  the 
leader  of  an  Arctic  sledge  party.  My  confidence  in  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  as  expressed  Services  of 
in  my  original  orders  to  him,  was  fully  borne  out  by  his  careful  conduct  of  the  party  ^q"^' 
throughout  this  trying  and  most  harassing  march.  He  is  a  most  judicious,  determined, 
and  intelligent  leader,  and  as  such  I  bring  his  services  to  the  notice  of  their  Lordships. 

Captain  Stephenson  by  personal  inspection  having  satisfied  himself  that   the  Captain 
resources  of  the  Polaris  Dep6t  were  sufficient  and  cippropriate  for  the  subsistence  of  the  S*®P^®°" 
men  detached  to  the  Greenland  shore,  although  naturally  anxious  at  ♦'■heir  non-arrival  hensic^s'^'^*' 
ou  board  the  "  Discovery,"  was  not  alarmed  for  their  safety. 

On  the  12th  of  July  Lieut.  Fulford,  with  two  men  and  the  dog-sledge,  were  Arrival  of 
dispatched  across  Hall's  Basin  to  Discovery  Harbour,  and  arrived  there  on  the  third  day,  Fulford 
having  found  the  ice  in  motion  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel,  and  experiencing  much  the^"  Dis- 
difficulty  in  effecting  a  landing.  covery." 

On  the  receipt  of  the  news  Captain  Stephenson  instantly  started  with  a  relief  party.  Captain 
carrying  medical  comforts,  and  arrived  at  Polaris  Bay  on  the  19  th.    On  the  following  g^^^^^g^^^^^ 
duy  the  ice  was  in  motion  on  both  sides  of  the  channel. 

On  the  29th  Captain  Stephenson,  with  Lieut.  Rawson,  Hans,  and  four  able  men,  Half  the 
with  two  invalids  who  could  walk,  started  with  the  dingy  for  Discovery  Harbour,  and  after  ^[yfg"!)^"^' 
a  very  wet  journey  they  landed  on  the  west  shore  on  the  2nd  August,  Lieut.  Beaumont  return  to 
and'  Dr.  Coppinger,  with  five  strong  men,  being  left  for  a  few  days  longer  in  order  to  the  "  Dip- 
give  the  other  two  invalids  further  time  to  recruit,  covery." 

The  whole  party  ultimately  re-crossed  the  Strait,  and  arrived  at  Discovery  Harbour  on  The  remain— 
the  14th  August,  having  been  absent  from  their  ship  132  days,  several  of  the  party  ^ 
who  had  wintered  on  board  of  the  "Alert"  having  been  absent  since  the  26th  of  oivisio^" re- 
August  the  previous  year.  cross  Hall's 

Basin. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  Dr.  Richard  W.  Coppinger  for  his  skilful  treatment  of  the  Services  of 
disease ;  living  as  he  and  the  party  did  for  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  tents  on  an  Arctic  Surgeon  Dr. 
shore  without  extra  resources  or  medicines,  except  at  the  last :  it  is  much  to  his  credit  Coppinger. 
that  on  their  arrival  on  board  the  "  Discovery "  all  the  patients  were  able  to  perform 
their  ship  duties. 

All  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Hans,  the  Esquimaux,  who  was  untiring  in  his  jj^j^g 
exertions  with  the  dog-sledge,  and  in  procuring  game — it  was  owing  to  his  patient  skill  Esquimaux, 
in  shooting  seal  that  Dr.  Coppinger  was  able  to  regulate  the  diet  somewhat  to  his 
satisfaction. 

Lieutenant  Reginald  B.  Fulford  and  Dr.  Richard  W.  Coppinger  cleared  up  all  Petermann 
doubt  about  the  nature  of  Petermann  Fiord,  having  reached  at  a  distance  of  nineteen  Fiord, 
miles  from  the  entrance,  the  precipitous  cliff  of  a  glacier  which  stretched  across  the 
Fiord. 

On  considering  the  result  of  the  spring  sledging  operations,  I  concluded  that,  owdng  Result  of 
to  the  absence  of  land  trending  to  the  northward  and  the  Polar  pack  not  being  spring 
navigable,  no  ship  could  be  carried  north  on  either  side  of  Smith  Sound  beyond  the  sledging 
position  we  had  already  attained;  and  also  that  from  any  maintainable  position  in  oP^'"'**''ons. 
Smith's  Sound  it  was  impossible  to  advance  nearer  the  pole  by  sledges. 
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The  only  object,  therefore,  to  be  gained  by  the  expedition  remaining  in  the  vicinity 
for  another  season  would  be  to  extend  the  exploration  of  the  shores  of  Grant  Land  to 
the  south-westward,  and  Greenland  to  the  N.E.  or  eastward,  but  as  with  the  whole 
resources  of  the  expedition  I  could  not  hope  to  advance  more  than  about  50  miles 
beyond  the  positions  already  attained  on  those  coasts,  and  moreover,  although  the  crew 
were  rapidly  recovering  from  the  disease  which  had  attacked  them,  they  woidd  certainly 
be  unfit  for  employment  on  extended  sledge  parties  next  year,  I  decided  that  the 
expedition  should  return  to  England  as  soon  as  the  ice  broke  up  and  released  the  ship. 
It  was  with  the  very  greatest  regret  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  up  the  very  interesting 
further  examination  of  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland. 

Although  pools  of  water  formed  along  the  tidal  crack  in  the  ice  early  in  June,  the 
thaw  did  not  regularly  set  in  before  the  last  week  of  the  month. 

On  the  1st  July,  water  in  the  ravines  commenced  to  run,  after  that  date  the  thaw 
was  very  rapid  both  on  shore  and  on  the  ice,  but  no  decided  motion  took  place  before 
the  20th. 

On  the  23rd,  with  a  strong  S.W.  wind,  the  pack  was  driven  a  mile  away  from  the 
shore,  but,  as  in  the  autumn,  no  navigable  channel  made  to  seaward  or  along  the  land  to 
the  west  Vizard  of  Cape  Sheridan. 

On  the  26th,  a  record  was  left  in  a  cairn  erected  on  shore  detailing  the  work 
performed  by  the  Expedition,  and  of  my  intention  to  proceed  to  the  southward. 

On  the  31st,  after  considerable  labour  to  clear  away  a  passage  through  the  barrier 
of  tloe-bergs  which  had  so  well  protected  us  during  the  winter,  we  succeeded  during  & 
strong  S.W.  wind,  which  drove  the  pack  out  to  sea,  in  rounding  Cape  Rawson  and 
entering  Robeson  Channel' on  our  return  voyage. 

After  a  10  miles  run  along  shore,  through  a  fairly  open  channel  between  the  pack 
and  the  cliffy  ice  foot  bordering  the  coast,  we  were  stopped  by  a  heavy  floe  1^  miles  in 
diameter  nipping  against  the  land  4  miles  north  of  Cape  Union,  and  there  being  no  other 
protection  attainable,  the  ship  was  secured  in  a  small  indentation  among  a  group  of 
grounded  floe-bergs  lining  the  shore  off  a  shallow  part  of  the  coast. 

The  ice  in  the  offing  drifted  north  and  south  with  the  tides  in  a  nearly  compact  mass, 
that  near  the  shore  alone  being  loose,  but  in  no  way  navigable. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  August,  the  heavy  floe  which  had  stopped  us  the 
previous  day  commenced  to  move  and  was  soon  travelling  to  the  northward  with  the 
whole  strength  of  the  tide  at  the  rate  of  1^  miles  an  hour,  scraping  along  the  ice  foot 
as  it  advanced  towards  the  ship  in  a  rather  alarming  manner.  Steam  being  fortunately 
ready  we  cast  ofl',  and  succeeded  m  passing  between  it  and  the  shore,  as  after  a  severe 
wrench  against  a  projecting  point  close  ahead  of  us,  a  channel  was  opened  by  its 
rebound,  as  it  coach-wheeled  round  the  north  point  of  the  floe  and  turned  in  towards  the 
land  close  to  the  position  which  we  had  vacated  a  few  moments  before. 

The  difference  between  an  ordinary  floe  and  Polar  Sea  ice  was  here  exemplified 
completely ;  the  former,  composed  of  ice  about  6  feet  in  thickness,  on  meeting  with  an 
obstruction  is  torn  in  pieces  as  it  presses  past  it ;  the  latter  being  some  80  or  100  feet 
thick,  quietly  lifts  any  impediment  away  out  of  its  course  and  takes  no  further  notice  of 
it.  Such  was  the  case  on  this  occasion  :  the  polar  floe,  which  we  only  escaped  by  a  few 
yards,  on  nipping  against  the  heavy  breastwork  of  isolated  floe-bergs  lining  the  coast, 
some  of  them  40  feet  high  and  many  thousand  tons  in  weight,  which  had  lately  formed 
our  protection  from  the  smaller  ice  pieces,  tilted  them  over  one  after  another  and  forced 
them  higher  up  the  land  slope,  like  a  giant  at  play,  without  receiving  the  slightest  harm 
itself,  not  a  piece  breaking  away.  It  was  most  providential  that  by  its  twisting  round, 
the  "  Alert "  was  enabled  to  escape  out  of  the  trap  in  which  she  was  enclosed. 

Steering  onward,  so  close  to  the  shore  ice-cliff,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high  and 
having  ten  to  twenty  fathoms  water  alongside  it,  that  the  quarter-boats  touched  on 
several  occasions,  we  reached  within  two  miles  of  Cape  Union,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  pack  remaining  close  in  at  the  cape,  both  during  the  flood  and  ebb  tides,  the  ship 
was  again  brought  to  a  stop.  Fortunately  we  were  able  to  secure  her  abreast  of  a  large 
water  course,  the  stream  of  which  had  been  powerful  enough  to  undermine  the  ice-cliff  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  allow  fifty  yards  of  it  to  break  awciy  and  float  off  to  sea  ;  this  left 
just  sufficient  space  in  which  to  secure  the  ship  along  side  the  beach  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  the  event  of  a  nip  taking  place  she  would  merely  be  forced  on  tlie  shore  before 
the  floe  itself  grounded.  Here  we  were  delayed  for  twenty-four  hours  with  the  boats 
from  the  exposed  side  lowered  down  and  moored  in-shore  for  safety. 

At  half  flood,  the  tide  running  south,  a  narrow  lead  of  water  formed  round  the 
cape  ;  steam  was  got  up  immediately ;  but  owing  to  delay  in  shipping  the  rudder 
consequent  on  the  tide  running  towards  the  bow,  carrying  it  under  the  ship's  bottom,  the 
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ice  closed  in  again  before  I  could  get  round ;  it  also  cut  us  off  from  our  friendly  little 
haven,  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  secure  the  ship  during  the  north-running  tide  in  a 
slio-ht  indentation  in  the  high  cliffy  ice-foot.  Fortunately  being  within  half  a  mile  of 
(  'ape  Union  the  run  of  the  ice,  as  it  passed  to  the  northward  round  the  Cape,  kept  at 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  land  until  after  it  had  passed  our  position ;  only  the  lighter 
ice  pieces  scraping  their  way  along  the  ship's  side. 

As  we  would  be  exposed  to  the  whole  pressure  of  the  ice  during  the  south  going  Enter  t,ii<- 
tide ;  at  4  p.m.,  low  water,  it  being  calm  and  no  prospect  of  a  westerly  wind  to  open  a  P'^^  • 
navigable  passage,  I  cast  off  and  bored  a  short  distance  into  the  pack  with  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  ship  to  drift  round  the  cape  with  the  flood  or  south  going  tide.    The  ice  ^^.j^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
carried  her  ^vith  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  land,  with  no  navigable 

Cape  Uuioii 

water  in  sight,  the  whole  pack  moving  steadily  together  without  nipping  to  any  great  in  the  pack, 
extent.    As  we  passed  we  noticed  that  the  front  of  the  ice-foot  was  perfectly  smooth  and 
would  afford  no  protection  whatever  if  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  pack. 

As  the  tide  slackened  we  succeeded  with  great  trouble  in  steaming  out  of  the  pack  Regain  the 
just  as  the  ice  commenced  to  set  to  the  northward  with  great  rapidity.    As  it  remained  sl^'^^  water 
slack  for  some  20  yards  from  the  beach,  we  were  able  to  proceed  slowly  to  the  southward 
close  to  the  ice  foot ;  the  midship  boats  being  turned  in-board,  but  the  quarter  boats 
which  could  not  be  protected,  being  in  constant  peril  of  a  squeeze.    The  water  channel  p_^^^ 
widened  considerably  as  we  approached  Lincoln  Bay,  and  we  crossed  it  without  any  ^.^i^  g.^^ 
trouble,  and  arrived  within  5  miles  of  Cape  Beechy  before  the  tide  turned  to  run  south 
again,  when  I  secured  the  ship  alongside  a  heavy  polar  floe-piece,  with  the  hope  of  again 
drifting  south,  but  finding  that  the  lighter  pieces  of  ice  were  drifting  faster  and  gradually 
enclosing  us,  1  was  obliged  to  cast  off'  and  with  much  trouble  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
north  side  of  Cape  Beechy,  before  the  north  running  tide  made  at  noon,  August  3rd. 

After  two  hours'  waiting,  there  being  plenty  of  water  space  to  the  northward,  a  Stopped  by 
channel  opened  and  allowed  us  to  get  round  the  Cape.    Here  the  cliffy  ice-foot  comes  to  ^j'^^^*^^^^"^' 
an  end  with  the  precipitous  land.    South  of  the  Cape  the  land  slopes  down  to  the  shore  '^^^^^y 
line,  and  is  fronted  by  a  breastwork  of  broken  off  floe-bergs  similar,  but  somewhat 
smaller,  than  those  lining  the  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea  ;  among  these  the  ship  was  secured 
in  three  fa,thoms  water  within  twenty  yards  of  the  shore,  a  mile  south  of  the  Cape,  and 
considering  our  much  more  exposed  position  during  the  winter,  I  thought  the  ship  secure. 

During  the  4t]i  of  August  the  weather  was  overcast  with  snow  squalls  from  the 
S.W.,  with  a  low  barometer  but  not  much  wind.  As  the  ice  had  closed  in  and  locked 
the  ship  up  completely,  the  sportsmen  visited  the  lakes  where  three  musk-oxen  had  been 
shot  the  previous  summer.  A  number  of  geese  were  found  all  unable  to  fly,  the  old  ones 
moulting  were  nearly  featherless,  and  the  young  ones  not  yet  having  grown  theirs  ; 
consequently  fifty-seven  were  captured,  a  very  welcome  supply  for  the  invalids,  of  whom 
we  had  ten  still  remaining. 

The  ice  remaining  close,  and  being  only  twenty  miles  from  the  "Discovery,"  Mr.  Communl- 
Egerton,  with  a  seaman  for  a  companion,  was  sent  to  her  on  the  5th  of  August  with  cate  with 
orders  for  her  to  prepare  for  sea.    They  had  a  rough  and  troublesome  walk  over  the  "^^^^'^'^^^^^ 
hills,  but  arrived  the  same  evening. 

During  our  detention  at  this  position  the  pack  in  the  offing  drifted  up  and  down  pack  in  the 
the  strait  with  the  tide,  the  wind  having  the  effect  of  increasing  the  speed  of  the  ofiBng. 
current,  and  the  duration  of  its  flow  both  towards  the  north  and  the  south.  Although 
the  ice  generally  was  of  a  considerably  lighter  character  than  that  in  the  Polar  Sea,  or  at 
the  northern  entrance  of  Robeson  Channel,  a  number  of  heavy  Polar  floes  passed  us, 
driven  to  the  southward  by  the  northerly  wind,  and  set  into  Lady  Franklin  Sound  and 
Archer  Fiord  rather  than  down  Kennedy  Channel.  In  fact,  that  sound  may  ba  con- 
sidered as  a  pocket  receiving  all  the  heavy  ice  driven  south  through  Robeson  Channel, 
and  retaining  it  until  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  carry  it  to  the  northward  again  and 
cleai-  out  the  Sound  ready  to  be  re-filled  when  the  north  wind  returns.  It  is  only 
during  seasons  when  northerly  winds  prevail  considerably  over  the  westerly  ones  that 
the  heavy  polar  ice  is  carried  south  in  large  quantities  into  Smith  Sound  and 
Baffin  Bay. 

On  the  6th  of  August  the  wind  increased  considerably  from  the  north  until  it  blew  Northerly 
a  gale.    During  the  height  of  the  flood  or  south  going  tide  a  succession  of  heavy  floe  gale, 
pieces  passed  us  drifting  down  the  strait,  toying  with  our  barrier  of  outlying  protections  Pressure  of 
and  turning  one  large  one  completely  topsy-turvy.    It  was  firmly  aground  in  12  fathoms  t^®P*^k 
water  on  an  off-lying  shoal  some  200  yards  from  the  main  line  of  the  floe-bergs,  and  on  stranded 
this  and  the  previous  days  had  been  of  great  service  in  keeping  the  line  of  the  drifting  floe-berg^, 
pack  at  a  safe  distance  from  us  ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  point  of  a,  large  floe  which  wan 
drifting  souih  close  in-shore  brought  the  weight  of  the  whole  pack  on  the  doomed  mass, 
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as  it  received  the  pressure  tlie  floe-berg  was  reared  up  in  the  air  to  its  full  weight  of  at 
least  60  feet  above  water,  and  turning  a  complete  somersault  fell  over  on  its  back  with  a 
tremendous  splash,  breaking  into  a  number  of  pieces  with  a  great  commotion  and  raising 
a  wave  sufficiently  to  roll  the  ship  considerably. 

Our  protecting  tloe-berg  carried  away,  the  ice  moved  in,  forcing  the  lighter  floe- bergs 
one  after  the  other,  as  they  became  exposed  farther  inshore,  and  at  last  nipped  the  ship 
slightly. 

This  evening  Lieutenant  Rawson  and  two  seamen  arrived  from  the  "  Discovery  " 
with  news  of  the  Greenland  division  of  sledges. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  with  the  wind  blowing  slightly  off  the  land, 
the  ice  eased  ofi"  shore,  and  cleared  the  nip  round  the  ship,  but  did  not  allow  me  to  move 
to  a  more  sheltered  position. 

In  the  afternoon  a  temporary  opening  occurring,  steam  was  raised  and  the  rudder 
shipped,  but  owing  to  some  of  the  ropes  fouling,  the  latter  was  not  ready  before  the  ice 
closed  in  and  imprisoned  us  again. 

Dining  the  night  the  wind  increased  considerably,  and  with  the  south  running  tide 
the  ice  was  being  carrieil  past  us  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  an  hour. 

Owing  to  several  heavy  pieces  grounding  outside  our  line  of  barrier  ice,  the  inner 
edge  of  the  pack  was  guided  more  towards  oar  position,  and  at  last  two  heavy  pieces 
wedged  themselves  in  against  the  ship,  the  inner  one  grounding  alongside  the  ship  after 
forcing  her  very  close  to  the  shore,  and  nipping  her  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ship  was 
raised  bodily  3  feet.  As  the  tide  rose  the  lighter  ice  in-shore  gradually  forced  its  way 
under  the  ship's  bottom  and  relieved  the  pressure  somewhat ;  so  that  after  four  hours  slie 
was  only  raised  about  6  inches  abo"\'e  her  usual  draught  of  water. 

As  there  was  now  no  hope  of  releasing  the  ship,  except  by  cutting  down  the  heavy 
piece  of  ice  which  was  aground  outside  us,  all  hands  were  set  to  work  with  pickaxes  to 
lighten  it.  On  the  10th  of  August,  after  three  days'  work,  the  ice  having  been 
sufficiently  reduced,  floated  at  the  top  of  high  water  and  released  the  ship ;  the  main 
pack  moving  off"  shore  at  the  same  time,  we  advanced  Ave  miles,  and  on  the  following 
day,  after  much  trouble,  succeeded  in  joining  company  with  the  "  Discovery." 

Sending  all  my  sick  men  to  the  "  Discovery,"  the  Alert"  was  secured  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  ready  to  start  for  Polaris  Bay  to  relieve  Lieutenant  Beaumont 
immediately  the  ice  permitted  me  to  cross  ;  but  his  arrival  on  the  14th  of  August,  as 
before  stated,  fortunately  rendered  this  passage  unnecessary. 

The  "  Discovery"  having  embarked  her  coals  and  provisions,  both  ships  were  now 
ready  to  continue  their  voyage  to  the  southward,  but  although  water  was  observed  in 
Kennedy  Channel,  the  whole  of  Lady  Franklin  Sound  remained  filled  with  the  ice 
brought  to  the  southward  by  the  late  northerly  gale. 

While  waiting,  ready  to  start,  each  of  the  ships  tailed  on  shore  at  nearly  low  water, 
but  floated  again  without  damage. 

We  were  delayed  here  with  calm  weather  and  consequent  little  motion  in  the  ice 
until  the  20th  of  August,  when,  a  chance  offering,  we  pushed  our  way  through  tlie  pack, 
which,  gradually  opening  as  we  advanced,  led  us  into  comparatively  open  water  off"  Cape 
Lieber,  where  a  strong  south-westerly  wind  had  been  blowing  for  several  days,  but  had 
not  been  able  to  force  its  way  across  the  ice  in  Hall's  Basin. 

As  we  neared  Cape  Lawrence,  the  ice,  which  had  been  getting  closer  as  we  advanced 
south,  became  so  close  that  we  must  either  return  north,  run  into  the  pack,  or  secure  the 
ships  to  some  of  the  grounded  floebergs  or  icebergs.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  entering 
the  bay  immediately  south  of  the  cape,  we  followed  the  coast  until  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  large  inner  basin  perfectly  laud-locked,  and  I  aiade  the  ships  fast  with  perfect  confidence, 
although  with  the  spring  flood-tide  the  ice  was  floating  sluggishly  in  and  gradually  filling 
up  the  bay. 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  at  the  very  top  of  high- water  a  rather  insignificant- 
looking  piece  of  ice  pressed  against  the  ship,  when  the  floe-berg  in-shore  of  us,  and  against 
which  the  ship  was  resting,  having  floated  with  the  spring  tide,  allowed  itself  to  be 
pressed  in-shore,  and  suddenly  we  found  the  ship  aground  forward  with  deep  water  under 
the  stern. 

Before  any  means  could  be  taken  to  release  her  from  this  position,  the  tide  had 
fallen  fourteen  feet  at  low  water,  leaving  the  fore  foot  and  keel  bare  as  far  aft  as  the 
fore  channels  ;  the  ship  lying  over  on  her  bilge  at  an  angle  of  twenty-two  degrees. 

As  the  tide  rose,  the  ship  was  lightened,  the  cables  hauled  aft,  and  the  anchors  lowered 
on  to  suitable  pieces  of  ice.  One  of  these  was  then  hauled  astern  to  a  proper  position, 
when  by  blowing  up  the  ice  the  anchor  was  laid  out  with  great  ease.  At  high  water 
the  ship  was  hauled  off  without  having  received  any  injury. 
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On  the  22nd  of  August  a  S,W.  wind  opened  a  passage  again,  of  which  immediate 
advantage  was  taken,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  southward  as  far  as  Cape  Collinson  with  , 
only  the  ordinary  troubles  in  ice  jiavigation,  during  tliick  snow  storms,  misty  weather, 
and  strong  head  winds. 

Off  the  Cape,  owing  to  "  Alert "  being  obliged  to  back  astern  to  escape  a  nip,  the  The  ships 
two  ships  fouled  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  "Discovery"  lost  a  boat's  davit,  but  by  c^Qljiyg^^*^^*^ 
smart  and  skilful  management  saved  the  boat. 

I  may  here  add  that  such  has  been  the  skill  displayed  by  the  officers  of  the  watches  Careful  con- 
of  the  "  Alert  "  and  "  Discovery,"  although  the  two  ships  have  frequently  been  necessarily  ^ 
within  touching  distan.ce  of  each  other,  and  of  the  ice  cliffs  and  bergs,  this  is  the  only  ^j^^^.j^^^g 
accident  of  consequence  which  occurred  during  the  voyage. 

The  ice  closing  in  ahead,  the  two  ships  were  made  fast  inside  some  grounded  ice-  ^^°I'P<^*^ 
bergs  in  Joiner  Bay,  one  mile  north  of  Cape  McClintock.  MeCh'ntock. 

In  Rawlings  Bay,  south  of  Cape  Lawrence,  icebergs  are  found  for  the  first  time  on  Northera 
coming  from  the  uortliward.    All  to  the  northward  may  be  considered  as  floe-bergs,  bergs^on^^' 
Few  even  of  the  initiated  can  distinguish  one  from  the  other,,  so  like  are  they  ;  and  west  side  of- 
certainly  any  stranger  would  be  deceived,  the  floe-bergs  being  frequently  larger  than  the  ehamiel 
ice-bergs. 

The  ice-foot  is  also  totally  ditFerent ;  being  formed  by  the  pressui-e  of  lighter  ice  it  Different 
does  not  project  into  such  deep,  water,  consequently,  whereas  we  could  secure  the  ship  formatioD 
alongside  the  ice-fbot  in  Robeson  Channel  with  confidence  of  her  not  grounding,  in  ' 
Kennedy  Channel  and  all  parts  to  the  south  of  it  there  is  only  one  fathom  water  along- 
side the  icy  cliff  at  low  water. 

Starting  again  in  the  evening;  as  an  increasing  S.W.  wind  gradually  opened; tlie  ice  Cross 
to  the  southward,  we  crossed  Scoresby  Bay,. which  extending  from  fifteen  to  tvventy  miles  ^coresby 
in  a  S.W.  direction  was  perfectly  clear  of  ice;  the  fresh  breeze  blowing  down  it  raising 
a  sea  which  caused  the  ships  to  pitch  slightly,  and  materially  stopped  their  speed  through 
the  water. 

Approaching  Cape  Frazer  the  Avind  was  blowing  a  whole  gale,  and  I  was  forced  to  Arrive  at 
expend  much  coal  in  reaching  Maury  Bay  immediately  north  of  it,  and  in  which  the  two  Mam  y  Bay. 
ships  were  anchored  among  a  lot  of  grounded  ice,  but  the  squalls  off  the  land  rendered  it 
anything  but  a  safe  or  comfortable  position. 

We  were  delayed  three  days  rounding  Cape  Frazer  and  Cape  Hayes,,  the  turning  Konud  Cape 
point  of  the  channel,  and  consequently  a  troublesome  piece  of  navigatioii.  Frazer. 

On  the  2.5th,  after  twice  being  driven  back  into  Maury  Bay,  we •  succeeded  in 
securing  the  ships  inside  some  grounded  icebergs  near  Cape  Louis  Napoleon,,  the  same  in 
all  probability  that  siieltered  us  when  bound  to  the  northward  the  previous  spring. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  expected  difficulty  of  passing  Cape  Frazer,  on 
account  of  the  two  flood  tides,  one  coming  south  from  the  Polar  sea,  and  the  other  north 
from  the  Atlantic,  being  supposed  to  meet  there,  and  by  so  doing  collect  a  quantity  of 
ice  in  the  neighbourhood.  Were  ice  navigation  dependent  on  tidal  currents  alone,  then 
at  the  position  of  slack  water,  where  there  is  a  minimum  ebb  and  flow,  a,  vast  quantity  of 
ice  might  be  collected  by  the  two  flood  tides,  but  on  the  other  hand  thei'e  vv^oald  be  an 
equal  chance  of  the  tv/o  tides  carrying  it  away  in  opposite  directions  ;  however,  as  wind 
is  of  far  greater  importance  than  tidal  movement,  the  case  need  not  be  considered. 

The  two  tides  do  meet  at  Cape  Frazer,  the  actual  position  varying  a  few  miles  north  Polar  Sea, 
or  south  according  to  the.  prevaihng  wind,  and  also  the  ice  is  certainly  accumulated  •'i:nd  Atlautic 
immediately  about  and  south  of  the  Cape  in  great  abundance.    Bat  this  is  owing  to  the  c™*^^*'^^ 
ending  of  Kennedy  Channel,  and  the  strait  widening  considerably  at  that  place  into  Fraze? 
Smith    Sound  proper.      While  many  causes  tend  to  keep  narrow  channels   clear,  Enia7-oed 
enlarged  seas  with  narrow  outlets  are  naturally  encumbered  with  ice.  ^^^^  encuro- 

I  found  no  greater  danger  or  trouble  in  passing  Cape  Frazer  than  in  navigating  j'^ce'^^ '''''^^ 
elsewhere,  except  from  what  is  caused  by  that  cape  being  the  turning  point  of  the  coast 
line,  where  no  one  wind  blowing  up  or  down  the  strait  is.  able  to,  clear  away  the  ice  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  cape  at  the  same  time. 

StruggHng  slowly  and  patiently  along,  gaining  about  one  mile  a  day  by  moving  Arrive  at 
forward  from  the  protection  of  one  stranded  iceberg  to  that  of  another,  as  slight  ^bbin  Bay. 
movements  in_  the  ice  during  the  calm  weather  allowed,  and  although  obliged  to  enter 
i  he  pack  occasionally,  always  keeping  as  near  the  sliore  as  prudent,  we  rounded  Cape 
Louis  Napoleoti,  and  on  the  29th  arrived  at  Prince  Imperial  Island,  in  Dobbin  Bay, 
every  one  heartily  thankful  to  be  out  of  the  pack,  clear  of  the  straggling  icebergs,  and 
for  the  ships  to  be  secured  to  fixed  ice  once  more. 

During  the  previous  week  we  had  experienced  much  misty  weather  with  a  heavy  fall  Snowfall 
•(3426)  E 
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of  snow,  measuring  o  inches,  wliich  changed  th-e  whole  aspect  (^f  tlic  land  by  re-clothing 
the  richly-tinted  stratified  mountains  with  ,  their  winter  garl),  from  whicli  they  had  only 
been  free  ,  for  a  short  seven  weeks,  afterwards  the  snow  only  melted  slightly  in  the  low 
lying  valleys. 

A  , northerly  wind  now  set  in,  not  strong  enough  to  affect  ffhe  movements  of  the  ice 
materially,  but  sufficiently  so  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  lower  the  temperature  cod- 
siderably  below  freezing-point ;  after  this  date,  the  young  sea  jce.  formed  couti^iuaJly  day 
■  and  night. 

As  the  mist  cleared  away  it  disclosed  a  fine  panorama  of  lofty  snow-clad  mountains 
with  glacier-filled  valleys  intervening.    One  large  one  extending  to  tjie  shore  discharges. 
.  numerous  icebergs  into  Dobbin  Bay. 
KiupresH  '  This,  the  largest  discharging  glacier  on  the  west  shore  of  Smith  Sound,  was  namfid 

Xj'iv-ier      after  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who,  besides  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the  expedition  h\ 


her  thoughtful  present  of  a  number  of  homely  but  most  useful  articles,  added  considerabi  v 
■to  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  each  individual. 
■  Gross  On  the  1st  of  September  we  crossed  Dobbin  Bay,  and  succeeded  in  securing  the 

Dobbin  l^.y.;g}T[ipg  iceberg  aground  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  depot  of  provisions  left  by 

us  the  previous  Spring  a  few  miles  north  of  Cape  Hawks  ;  but  such  was  the  tliickne«s 
of  the  newly  formed  ice  that  boat  work  was  nearly  out  of  the  question  ;  by  working  in 
'    the  cracks  opened  by  the  ebb  tide  some  of  the  provisions  were  embarked  ;  but  there  is 
still,  a  boat  and  a  large  quantity  of  biscuit  left  on  shore  there. 
lir);i!.le'to  :  Tne  same  reason  prevented  my  landing  on  Washington  Irving  Island  and  visiting 

vtMt  (,'airn.         own  cairn  until  the  third  day,  when  the  Spring  tide  having  opened  a  water  passage, 

I  found  that  our  notice  had  not  been  visited  since  we  left  it. 
(Juirns  (.11  The  two  old  cairns  erected  by  former  travellers  were  again  visited;  the  lichens 

V/nshing'-    which  had  spread  from  stone  to  stone  yiroving  that  they  are  undoubtedly  of  very  ancient 

They  were  probably  erected  to  mark;. the  farthest  north  point  reached  by  one  of  our 
enterprising  and  gallant  predecessors  whenever  returned  home. 
Eofiiul  ('apo  On  the  3rd  September  a  lane  of  water  opening  along  shore  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
Tliivvk.s.  Hawks,  every  exertion  was  made  to  reg,ch  it,  but  owing  to  the  newly  made  ice,  which  by 
cementing  together  a  number  of  loose  pieces  of  old  ice  formed  a  barrier  between  us  and 
the  water,  we  only  succeeded  after  lon;g  perseverance  in  ramming  our  way  through  it  at 
a  large  expenditure  of  coal.  After  rr^unfling  the  Cape,  the  pack  by  drifting  away  from 
the  land  h^d  left  unfrozen  water  and  numerous  detached  small  floas,  which  forced  us  to 
make  a  vei^y  serpentine  course,  and  occasionally  to  pass  within  thirty  yards  of  the  low  ice- 
foot on  tl^  shore,  fortunately  always  finding  deep  water. 

The  outer  pack,  consisting  of  heavy  ice,  was  closely  eemente^l  together  by  this 
year's  frost ;  it  contained  fewer  icebergs  than  we  observed  last  year. 
A  !uiaii.Ba,y.  W e  succeeded  in  reaching  Alhuan  Bay,  half-way  between  Ca,pe  Hawks  and  Franklin 
;  Piferce  Bay,  but  here  the  water  ended,  and  the  new  ice. was  so  strong  that  I  thought  it 
better  to  wait  for  the  chance,  of  an  opening  instead  of  forcing  our  w-ay  through  it  with 
full  steam.  On  the  following  day,  no  ^^ign  of  an  opening  occurring,  and  wishing  to  get 
to  a  more  sheltered  position  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  the  "  Discovery  "  being  better 
adapted  for  the  work  than  the  "  Alert,"  led  the  way  under  full  steam  forcing  a  canal 
through  the  ice,  which  was  from  1  to  o  inches  thick.  She  was  several  times  completely 
stopped,  until  with  all  hands  running  from  side  to  side  on  the  upper  deck  and  rolling  the 
ship,  she  cleared  herself  and  obtained  headway  again. 

At  the  head  of  AUman  Bay  we  found  a  long  valley,  leading  down  from  the  lofty  hiUs 
far  back  in  the  interior,  filled  with  a  gigantic  glacier,  ]:trobably  extending  eastwaixl  nearly 
to  Dobbin  Bay.  It  was  named  after  Mr.  Evans,  the  President  of  the  Geological 
Society, 

•^"  ^^f"-.'!  In  the  Bay  the  temperature  of  the  surface  water  was  32  degrees,  where.-is  since  the 

"'V-l!>rs       ^^^^  with  any  above  30.    On  testing,  it  was  found  to  be 

whpii  tbo  .nearly  fresh,  v/hich  fuUy  accounted  for  the  increased  thickness  of  the  newly  formed  ice. 
tomperature  We  afterwards  found  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  glacier  stream 
bliow  fl-  >e/.  '^f*"  passed,  proving  that  the  water  under  the  glaciers  being  cut  off'  from  the  increasing 
irft'^^int!^'''"  remains  unfrozen,  and  Amning  after  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  considerably  below 
freezing  point. 

Lockyt'r  "^^^       prevented  our  further  movement  until  the  (ith  September.    Early  on  the 

Inland.  ^^^>  after  one  halt  to  allow  the  ice  to  open,  we  reached  Norman  Lockyer  Island,  with 
water  channels  for  a  third  of  the  way  across  Princess  Marie  Bay.  The  season  was  now 
getting  so  late  that  one  f}\lse  step  would  probably  entail  our  passing  another  winter  in 
these  seas  without  any  adequate  result  being  derived  ;  therefore  before  attempting  to 
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cross  tlie  bay,  I  walked  to,  the  surainit  of  the  island  with  Captain  Stephenson,  and  from 
there  we  had  the  cheering  prospect  of  seeing  a  large  space  of  open  water  some  20  miles 
distant  from  us,  which  we  knew  would  ex;tend  to  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound,  with 
only  a  few  troublesome  looking  nips  between  us  and  it.  Making  a  sig-nal  to  the  ships, 
we  hurried  on  board,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  nip,  which  cost  us  an  horn-  to  clear 
away  with  all  hands  on  the  ice,  and  the  "  Discovery  "  charging  at  it  l  epeatedly  with  full 
steam,  we  succeeded  in  getting  two-thirds  of  the  distance  across  the  Bay,,  but  there  we 
were  stopped  by  three  extensive  Paleocrystic  floes  which  toggled  in  between  some 
grounded  bergs  and  Cape  Victoria,. prevented  the  ice  from  drifting  out  of  Princess  Marie 
Bay.  The  open  water  was  now  in  sight  from  the  mast-head,  but  the  supply  of  coal':  was-, 
getting  so  low,  that  if  we  did  not  succeed  in  releasing  the  ships,  the  allowance  for.  the 
second  winter  would  have  to  be  much  reduced. 

On  the  9  th,  as  the  ice  mo\ed  at  the  change  of  tides,  we  advanced  about  a  mile.. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  observing:  that  the  heavy  ice  was  likely  to  pass  clear  ^^'(^'^^ 

•  .         ..  .  ~  *^  *  ■>  ■]        cess  I'^ 

of  the  icebergs  which  imprisoned  it,  steam  was  got  up  ready,  and  five  minutes  after  the  j^^y. 
channel  was  opened  we  passed  through  and  found  ourselves  clear  of  Cape  Victoria.  Round  Cajte 

After  this  there  was  only  one  serious  obstacle  to  our  advance  :  owing  to  the  very  Victoria, 
calm  weather  the  new  ice  had  now  frozen  so  strong  that  full  steam  was  always  necessary,  ^j^^'j^!,"'" 
particularly  so  wherever  we  had  to  force  our  way  through  ice  where  scattered  pieces  of  barrifM-.. 
old  ice  had  been  re-frozen  closely  together.    At  our  last  barrier  of  this  kind,  after  the 
"  Alert  "  had  repeatedly  charged  the  nip  with  full  steam,  and  considerable  speed  on,  with 
no  result,  the  "  Discovery  "  ranged  up  alongside,  and  there  being  a  narrow  piece  of  heavy  . 
ice  which  would  prevent  the  two  ships  actually  touching,  we  made  a  charge  together, 
and  succeeded  in  forcing  the  barrier  and  gaining  the  open  water  beyond. 

From  here  the  water  channel  permitted  me  to  make  a  clear  run  for  Cape  Sabine,  the  *^P"^'"  M"ater. 
ice  opening  as  we  advanced  until  none  was  in  sight  from  the  mast  head. 

On  passing  the  entrance  of  IJayes  Sound  a   considerable   quantity  of  ice  was 
observed  some  distance  inside  it. 

In  comparing  the  voyage  of  the  "Polaris  "  and  that  of  the  "Alert"  and  ''Discovery,"  Tlienaviga- 
I  believe  that  a  vessel  might  have  passed  up  the  channel  with  equal  fortune  as  the  ^g^edy 
''Polaris"  without  encounteiing  ice  during  the  S.W.  gale  we  experienced  in  the  middle  andRoK 
of  September,  1875.    The  heavy  sea  which  on  that  occasion  was  produced  in  Robeson  Channels. 
Channel  indicated  that  there  was  a  considerable  stretch  of  clear  water  to  the  southward. 
The  difficulty  would  be  the  choice  of  a  starting  point  so  late  m  the  season,  after  the  frost 
has  set  in.    If  carefully  navigated,  a  vessel,  although  kept  ready  to  make  a,  start,  ought 
by  that  time  to  be  secured  in  a  sheltered  position  tit  for  winter  quarters  ;  and,  therefore, 
would  most  probably  be  unable  to  reach  the  channel  of  opened  water  when  it  formed. 
If  incatitious,  she  would  be  as  helpless  in  the  pack.     The  best  starting  points  are  Port 
Foulke  and  Port  Payer,  at  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound. 

The  "  Polaris' "  quick  passage  north  was  entirely  due  to  her  leaving  the  entrance  of 
Smith  Sound  at  an  opportune  moment  late  in  the  season;  had  she  left  at  any  other  tmie 
she  would  have  experienced  the  same  trouble  in  getting  north  in  1871  as  in  returning  soutK 
the  following  year.  There  was  as  much  ice  in  the  channel  in  1871  as  in  1872 — 75 — 76. 
To  the  latitude  of  Polaris  or  Discovery  Harbour,  if  no  accident  happen?  to  the  ship,  the 
passage  may  probably  be  made  with  perseverance  most  years  by  starting  early  in  the 
.season,  but  it  will  at  all  times  be  a  most  dangerous  one. 

In  Robeson  Channel  the  difficulties  are  greatly  increased,  and  the  passage  may  be 
said  to  depend  as  much  on  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  as  on  skilful  naviga- 
tion. The  present  expedition  was  25  days  in  going  and  returning  between  Cape  Sabine 
and  Discovery  Harbour,  the  distance  being  250  miles  ;  7  days  in  proceeding  from  I)iscovery 
Harbour  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  12  days  in  returning,  the  distance  being  76  miles. 

Sail  was  only  used  once  on  the  passage  north,  the  distance  run  being  20  miles,  it 
was  never  used  during  the  passage  south.  It  is,  therefore,  totally  out  of  the  question,  a 
sailing  vessel  ever  making  the  voyage,  nevertheless,  as  fuU  steam  was  only  necessary  on 
1  wo  occasions,  a  powerful  steamer  is  not  necessary.  When  the  ice  is  decidedly  closing 
no  power  at  present  available  is  of  the  slightest  use.  when  it  is  opening,  easy  speed 
generally  carries  the  ship  along  as  fast  as  the  ice  clears  away  in  advance  of  her  ;  it  is 
rarely  that  a  quick  dash  forward  is  necessary.. 

In  a  very  exceptional  season  a  ship  might  be  carried  nearer  towards  Cape  Joseph 
Henry  than  Floe  berg  Beach  on  the  west  shore  ;  and  probably  into  Newman  Ba}^  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  entrance  to  Robeson  Channel ;.  but  from  the  experiences  we  have- 
gained  I  most  confide}  ttly  report  that  no  vessel  wUl  ever  round  the  promoni  ory  of  Cajse 
Joseph  Henry,  oi  pass  beyond  Cape  Brevoort  in  navigable  water.. 
(3426)  E;  2- 
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Every  observation  indicates  that  the  last  few  years  have  been  mild  at  the  settle- 
ments on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  open  seasons  with  regard  to  the  ice  in 
Baffin  Bay ;  little  or  none  having  been  met  with  north  of  Cape  York  in  July  and 
August.  The  settlement  at  the  Whale  Fish  Islands  has  been  temporarily  withdrawn, 
owing  to  the  thin  state  of  the  ice  rendering  the  fishing  dangerous  ;  and  the  temperature 
of  the  water  as  we  proceeded  south,  through  Baffin  Bay,  was  so  high  that  navigation 
could  scarcely  be  interrupted  off  Disco  before  the  end  of  the  year  ;  indeed,  the  Inspector 
intended  to  be  absent  in  an  open  boat  in  the  month  of  November.  With  a  maximum 
body  of  wa.ter  the  ice  formed  on  it  in  one  winter  will  be  considerably  lighter  or  thinner 
than  it  would  be,  had  a  quantity  of  ice  been  left  floating  about  on  its  surface  ready  to  be 
re-frozen  thicker,  and  cemented  with  the  new  ice  into  one  floe  during  the  coming  winter. 
Thus,  one  open  season  certainly  leads  to  another  ;  and  unless  fortuitous  circumstances 
occur,  such  as  continuous  IS.W.  gales,  during  the  summer  months,  the  season  of  1877 
must  be  a  very  open  one  in  Baffin  Bay. 

North  of  Smith  Soimd  the  season  is  probably  entirely  different  to  that  of  Baffin 
Bay,  for  the  same  northerly  winds  that  carry  the  ice  to  the  southward  towards  Davis 
Strait,  must  fill  up  Smith  Sound  with  heavy  Polar  ice  and  produce  a  cold  season. 
Southerly  winds  which  keep  the  ice  north  in  the  Bay  would  as  certainly  clear  out  the 
channels  to  the  northward,  empty  the  ice  into  the  Polar  sea,  and  produce  a  milder  season 
than  usual. 

From  Hayes  Sound  to  Cape  Beechy,  in  latitude  81°  52'  N.,  where  Kobeson  Channel 
is  only  13  miles  across,  numerous  Esquimaux  remains  stud  the  whole  line  of  the  west 
shore  of  Smith  Sound.  To  the  southward,  of  Cape  Beechy  the  coast  line  affords  fair 
travelling,  to  the  northward  the  precipitous  cliffs  cut  off  all  further  advance,  except 
during  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  ice  in  the  channel  is  stationary.  A  very  careful 
examination  was  made  of  the  coast  north  of  Cape  Union,  and  I  can  report  with  confidence 
that  Esquimaux  have  never  had  a  permanent  settlement  on  that  shore. 

All  the  facts  collected  by  our  numerous  observers  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the 
M^anderers  crossed  Robeson  Channel  from  Cape  Beechy  to  Cape  Lupton,  where  the 
Polaris  Expedition  discovered  their  traces. 

The  few  pieces  of  drift  wood,  all  of  the  fir  or  pine  species,  that  have  been 
obtained  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  have  evidently  drifted  to  the  position  in  which 
they  were  found  from  the  westward.  One  piece  was  obtained  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  ice  itself,  two  miles  distant  from  the  land,  the  rest  were  found  on  the  shore  at  diffe- 
rent heights  above  the  sea  level  up  to  150  feet ;  the  former  was  perfectly  fresh  with  the 
bark  on  ;  the  latter  in  all  stages  of  decay,  usually  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  dry  ancient 
lakes  evidently:  formed  by  the  rising  of  tlie  land,  and  of  very  great  age.  Besides  these 
evidences  of  the  rising  of  the  land,  the  clearly  defined  smoothing  of  the  rocks  at  all  the 
prominent  capes,  from  the  present  ice  level  up  to  300  and  40-0  feet  until  the  marks  are 
lost  in  the  gj-adually  decomposing  rocks,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  bordering  ice-fbot 
and  the  grounding  ice  as  it  is  forced  against  the  land  by  the  drifting  pack ;  and  the 
numerous  sea-shell  beds  and  mud  deposits  at  high  elevations  was  most  noticeable. 

At  Floeberg  Beach  the  salt  water  ice  formed  during  the  winter  attained  its 
maximum  thickness  of  75^  inches  early  in  June.  In  a  fresh  water  lake  at  the  sax/)* 
date  the  ice  was  79^  inches  thick,  with  12  feet  depth  of  water  at  a  temperature  or  32" 
below  it.  This  proves  decidedly  that  the  deep  lakes  do  not  freeze  to  the  bottom  during 
the  winter. 

The  L  iwest  temperature  registered  by  a  thermometer  buried  2  feet  in  the  ground 
beyond  the  influence  of  any  sudden  variation  was  1 3  degrees  below  zero  ;  59  degrees 
warmer  than  the  air  at  the  time.  It  rose  gi  adually  as  the  summer  advanced,  and  at  the 
end  of  July  had  risen  to  29 '5°.  By  that  time  the  ravines  had  nearly  stopped  running, 
and  the  weather  was  becoming  gradually  colder. 

The  sun's  rays  were  most  |>owerful  on  the  l3th  and  21st  June,  when  a  thermometer, 
with  the  blackened  bulb  in  vacuo,  registered  +128  and  +129  degrees,  the  temperature 
,of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  time  being  +27  and  of  the  air  +34  degrees. 

The  coldest  temperature  of  the  sea-water  during  the  winter  was  28'25°,  the  same 
at  all  depths.  On  several  occasions  the  Negretti  and  Zambra  reversible  thermometer 
showed  that  the  temperature  of  the  surface  water,  south  of  Robeson  Channel,  was  colder 
than  that  of  the  underlying  stratum,  the  difference  amounting  on  one  occasion  to 
1^  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

At  Floeberg  Beach  the  time  of  high  water  full  and  change,  lOh  44m  ;  spring  rise, 
3ft.  Gin.  ;  neap  rise,  Ift.  7fin.  ;  neap  range.  Oft.  Sin. 

As  I  had  deposited  a  notice  of  oui-  proceedings  at  Norman  Lockyer  Island  and 
intended  calling  at  Cape  Isabella  I  r^n  past  our  station  near  Cape  Sabine  without  visiting 
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it ;  observing  that  the  cairn  was  intact  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  same  state  as  we 
left  it.  ; 

Payer  Harbour  and  the  neighbourhood  was  clear  of  ice. 

We  arrived  oft'  Cape  Isabella  on  the  9th  September,  the  weather  still  remaining 
calm.  On  landing,  a  small  mail  of  letters  and  newspapers  which  had  been  left  bj  the 
"  Pandora"  was  found  at  the  depot,  the  dates  informing  us  that  the  visit  was  made  this 
year,  but  beyond  a  notice  stating  that  if  possible  a  duplicate  box  of  newspapers  would 
be  landed  at  Cape  Sabine,  we  found  no  record  of  her  previous  or  intended  movements. 
Concluding  that  the  remainder  of  our  mail  was  left  at  Disco,  and  being  short  of  coal,  and 
the  weather  very  calm,  I  pushed  on  towards  the  Carey  Islands,  without  losing  time  by 
visiting  Littleton  Island  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait. 

A  southerly  wind  springing  up,  the  ships  were  put  under  sail.  Beating  to  the 
southward,  we  fetched  into  Whale  Sound  on  the  11  th  without  meeting  any  ice  since 
leaving  Smith  Sound,  The  wind  having  freshened  into  a  gale,  I  anchored  in  Bardin 
Bay  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  where  we  observed  some  Esquimaux  on  shore,  but  the 
weather  continuing  very  bad,  I,  unfortunately  for  them,  put  oft"  communicating  until 
the  following  day.  On  the  same  night  the  wind  shifted  suddenly  and  forced  us  to  get 
under  way,  when  the  misty  weather  and  a  dark  night  prevented  my  landing  at  their 
settlement. 

The  rock  a-wash  off"  Cape  Powlet,  the  east  point  of  the  entrance  on  which  the 
Esquimaux  village  stands,  is  very  dangerous.  There  is  no  good  anchorage  obtainable 
outside  of  Tyndall  Glacier  ;  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  in  23  fathoms  in  a  position 
t»xposed  to  the  northward,  the  "  Discovery  "  making  fast  astern  of  the  "  Alert." 

During  the  i:^th  and  14th  we  worked  to  the  southward  towards  Wolstenholme 
Island  with  calm  and  light  airs  from  the  west,  wdiich  prevented  my  reaching  the  Carey 
Islands  except  at  a  large  expenditure  of  our  rapidly  diminishing  stock  of  coal ;  the  heav^y 
swell  left  from  the  late  sou^"herly  gale  would  also  have  prevented  our  landing  ;  accord- 
ingly our  letters,  left  there  the  previous  year  by  the  "  Pandora,"  were  obliged  to  be 
sacrificed. 

From  Wolstenholme  Sound  a  south-easterly  wind  enabled  us  to  fetch  across  to  Cape 
Byam  Martin  at  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound,  where  we  arrived  on  the  1  Gth,  having 
seen  no  field  ice,  and  the  temperature  of  the  sea  water  ranging  from  31  to  34  degrees. 
Steaming  to  the  eastward  on  the  18th,  we  met  another  S.E.  wind,  which  carried  us  into 
the  south  part  of  Melville  Bay,  and  we  proceeded  south  along  the  Greenland  shore.  I 
preferred  re-crossing  Baffin  Bay  rather  than  by  standing  to  the  southward  risk  get  ting- 
in  shore  of  the  middle  ice  on  the  west  side. 

On  the  20th  Cape  Shackleton  was  sighted,  and  on  the  25th  we  arrived  at  Disco, 
having  had  persistent  head  winds  since  we  left  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound  on  the  10th. 
(.>nly  one  lic^ht  stream  of  ice  was  fallen  in  with  all  this  part  of  the  voyage. 

Here  Mr.  Krarup  Smith,  Inspector  of  North  Greenland,  most  considerately  allowed  us 
1 1  take  30  tons  of  coal  out  of  his  small  store,  and  informed  me  that  there  were  20  tons  more 
at  my  disposal  if  I  would  visit  Egedesminde ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  Expedition  the 
full  benefit  of  his  presence  in  obtaining  supplies,  Mr.  Krarup  Smith  accompanied  the  ship 
*o  that  poi-t.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness  to  us  during  our  stay.  Finding  that 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egedesminde  were  attacked  with  scurvy,  I  made  the  Governor 
a  present  of  lime-juice  for  general  use. 

From  Mr.  Smith  we  learnt  that  all  our  letters,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  left  at 
Cape  Isabella,  had  been  deposited  at  Littleton  Island,  Only  a  few  letters  were  received 
at  Cape  Isabella,  therefore  a  large  mail  of  private  and  official  correspondence  has  been  lost. 

After  coaling  and  preparing  the  ships  for  sea  we  left  Egedesminde  on  the  2nd  of 
October. 

On  the  4th  of  October  the  two  ships  re-crossed  the  Arctic  Circle,  exactly  fifteen 
months  from  the  time  of  crossing  it  on  the  outward  voyage. 

Experiencing  contrary  winds,  slow  progress  was  made  to  the  southward. 

As  the  weather  became  warmer  and  damper,  a  few  men  were  attacked  with 
rheumatism  and  colds. 

On  the  12th,  during  a  very  severe  gale,  in  which  the  ships  were  hove  to  under  a 
close  reefed  main  topsail  and  storm  staysail,  the  "  Alert's  "  rudder  head  sprung  when  the 
ship  was  in  the  ice,  worked  adrift  from  the  irons  with  which  it  had  been  repaired,  the 
lower  part  of  the  rudder  being  sound.  As  I  had  neglected  to  have  the  rudder  pendants 
shackled  on  before  leaving  port,  it  was  witli  no  little  difficulty  that  make-shift  rudder 
pendants  were  impi'ovised  ;  but  by  their  means  the  ship  has  been  steered  across  the 
Atlantic,  the  sails  being  trimmed  to  bring  as  little  strain  as  possible  on  the  rudder. 
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The  "  Discovery"  was  lost  sight  of  during  a  heavy  gale  on  the  19th.  During  the 
passage,  southerly  winds  prevailed. 

The  spare  rudder,  itself  badly  sprung,  has  been  repaired,  and  is  in  serviceable 
condition  ;  when  it  is  shifted  the  "  Alert "  will  be  ready  to  proceed  to  Portsnjoutli. 
Captain  Stephenson,  before  parting  company,  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Queenstown. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  inform  you  for  the  information  of  their  Lord- 
sliips,  that  one  and  all  under  my  command  have  done  their  duty  well  and  nobly,  the 
utmost  cordiality  prevailing  throughout  the  members  of  the  Expedition  from  first  to  last. 
Captain  Stephenson  has  been  a  most  valuable  colleague,  and  I  am  mucli  indebted  to  him 
for  his  friendly  advice,  and  ready  lielp  on  all  occasions. 

Tlie  executive  officers  have  each  been  mentioned  in  the  detail  re])orts  of  Captain 
Stephenson  and  myself ;  their  conduct  when  taxed  to  the  utmost,  under  diflicult  and 
most  distressing  circumstances,  is  beyond  all  praise.  Much  as  the  attack  of  scurvy 
which  visited  us  is  to  be  regretted,  it  proved  how  valuable  were  the  services  of  Fleet 
Surgeon,  Thomas  Colan,  M.D.,  and  Staff  Surgeon,  Belgrave  Ninnis,  M.D.,  who  were 
so  ably  assisted  by  Surgeons  Edward  Lawton  Moss,  M.D.,  and  Richard  William 
Coppinger,  M.D.  These  ofiicers  are  each  of  great  talent  and  high  character,  and  have 
fully  borne  out  the  confidence  imposed  in  them  by  the  Medical  Director-General  ;  any 
reward  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  Lordships  to  bestow  on  these  gentlemen  could 
not  be  given  to  more  careful  or  zealous  officers. 

Lieutenants  Lewis  Anthony  Beaumont  and  William  Henry  May,  who  voluntarily 
undertook  the  navigating  duties  in  their  respective  ships,  have  performed  that  work  most 
ably. 

Lieutenants  May  and  Robert  Hugh  Archer  have  charted  the  coast  line  from  the 
entrance  of  Smith  Sound  to  the  northward  with  great  exactness,  these  officers  have 
earned  their  Lordships'  commendation. 

The  Expedition  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  Assistant  Paymaster-in- 
charge  ;  the  departure  of  the  Assistant  Paymaster  of  the  "  Alert "  has  much  increased 
lils  work,  as  the  only  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  Expedition.  In  order  the  more  readily  to 
assist  me,  he  performed  a  sledge  journey  in  the  early  season  from  the  "  Discovery"  to 
the  "  Alert,"  and  has  since  then  divided  his  time  between  the  two  ships.  He  is  a  steady 
and  trustworthy  officer,  and  as  such  I  recommend  him  for  promotion.  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
Mr.  George  White,  Engineer,  have  made  a  most  valuable  collection  of  photographs  of 
subjects  connected  with  arctic  life  and  scenes. 

The  Engineers  of  the  two  ships  have  always  most  zealously  assisted,  like  everj^one 
else,  in  the  general  work,  and  fully  occupied  their  spare  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Expedition. 

Messrs.  James  Wootton  and  Daniel  Cartmel  deserve  great  praise  for  the  invariable 
excellent  order  in  which  the  engines  under  their  charge  have  been  kept,  and  for  the 
careful  economy  of  the  coal  supply,  a  vital  point  in  arctic  exploration.  Messrs.  George 
Wiiite  and  Matthew  Richard  Miller  are  each  careful  and  talented  officers.  I  most 
confidently  recommend  the  claims  of  these  four  gentlemen,  who  were  voluntarily  employed 
with  the  support  sledges,  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  their  Lordships. 

The  two  ships'  companies  have  conducted  themselves  in  the  most  praisoworthy 
maimer  throughout,  they  are  specially  commendable  for  their  resolute  perseverance 
during  the  trying  sledge  journeys  which  have  been  already  reported.  Their  good  conduct 
and  zeal  entitles  them  to  the  most  favourable  consideration  of  their  Lordships.  A  list  of 
men  specially  deserving  of  and  fit  for  advancement  to  higher  rates  will  shortly  be 
forwarded.. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

G.  S.  NARES,  Captain, 

Commanding  Arctic  Expedition. 


The  Secretary  oj  the  Admiralty ^ 
London. 
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GENEEAL  ORDERS  TO  SLEDGING  PARTIES. 


"  H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  off  Cape  Collinson, 

Lat.  80°  2'  N.    Long.  70°  40'  W. 

July  21,  1875. 

Memo. 

1.  The  travelling  parties  despatched  from  the  "  Alert "  and  "  Discovery,"  with 
the  exception  of  those  on  special  service,  will  be  strictly  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploration. 

2.  Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  reconnoitre  from  lofty  positions  during 
clear  weather. 

3.  Although  much  ground  is  covered,  there  is  often  a  loss  of  observation  in  too 
hasty  a  march.  For  this  reason,  a  dog  sledge  travelling  quickly  is  not  so  good  for 
exploring  purposes  as  a  man  party,  averaging  about  ten  miles  a  day.  For  communicating 
between  two  known  positions,  and  along  known  coasts,  where  delay  is  unnecessary,  dogs 
are  invaluable. 

4.  When  exploring,  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  game,  even  when  it  is  seen  in 
considerable  numbers,  without  stopping  the  whole  party.  The  necessity  of  pushing- 
ahead  as  fast  as  his  other  work  allows,  keeps  the  Commanding  Officer  fully  employed, 
and  the  sudden  manner  in  which  gales  of  wind  and  fogs  spring  up  makes  the  detaching 
a  sportsman  extremely  hazardous.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  obtain  fresh 
provisions,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  resources  of  a  country,  &c.  ;  therefore  a  well 
organised  chase  should  be  encouraged,  but  indiscriminate  shooting  parties  should  not  be 
allowed. 

f).  In  equipping  a  travelling  party  for  exploring  an  ice-bound  coast,  the  utmost  care 
and  forethought  is  necessary.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  each  party  should  receive 
the  clearest  and  most  precise  instructions,  and  that  those  instructions  should  be  fully 
understood  and  acted  up  to  most  strictly.  Therefore  all  orders  and  communications 
relating  to  travelling  parties,  however  simple  the  service  may  appear,  are  to  be  given  in 
writing,  each  officer  concerned  retaining  a  copy. 

6.  In  all  cases  concerning  depots  of  provisions,  the  depot  to  be  visited  should  be 
clearly  defined  both  by  name  and  description,  the  exact  number  of  rations  which  are  to 
be  taken  or  deposited  should  be  mentioned,  and  the  date  before  which  the  depot  must 
be  formed.  To  avoid  all  possible  mistake,  depots  should  be  established  only  by  those 
who  have  previously  visited  the  position  selected.  Should  anyone  meet  a  depot  party 
carrying  out  provisions  for  a  party  commanded  by  an  officer  junior  to  himself  who  may 
])e  in  advance,  he  is  in  no  case  to  interfere  with  the  orders  of  the  dep6t  party, 

7.  On  visiting  any  of  the  established  cairns  a  brief  account  of  the  past  and  intended 
proceedings  of  each  party,  any  information  likely  to  be  of  use,  orders  given  bearing  upon 
the  provisioning  of  others,  and  a  chart,  however  rough,  of  any  newly  discovered  coast, 
should  be  left  for  the  information  of  the  leader  or  others  interested. 

8.  A  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  party,  with  a  chart 
showing  the  route  and  any  newly  discovered  land,  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  officer  in 
command,  and  forwarded  for  official  information  as  soon  after  his  return  as  possible.  In 
preparing  the  chart,  the  coast  line  of  bays  not  actually  seen  is  only  to  be  ticked  in  if  the 
high  surrounding  land  was  seen  to  be  continuous. 

9.  During  the  journey,  the  officer  in  command  of  each  party  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  note  daily  :— 

I.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  land,  obtaining  a  sketch,  if  possible. 

II.  The  scope  of  the  hills,  whether  slight  or  steep,  cliffy,  &c. 

III.  Observe  the  dip  of  the  stratification  ;  obtain  a  small  specimen  of  the  geological 
formation  of  rocks  in  situ,  also  of  any  drift  boulders  ;  collect  plants  (even  the  known 
common  ones  from  the  extreme  stations),  driftwood,  shells,  and  insects. 

IV.  State  the  animals  seen,  and  those  shot. 

V.  Note  the  direction  of  the  migration  of  birds  or  animals,  what  they  live  on,  and 
when  the  young  are  born, 

VI.  The  ruins  of  any  Esquimaux  encampment  are  to  be  systematically  searched  for 
stone  and  bone  implements,  &c. 

VII.  Note  the  clothing  in  wear  by  day  and  by  night,  and  when  any  change  is 
made. 

VIII.  The  quality  of  provisions,  clothing,  fuel,  &c. 

IX.  Any  illness,  &c.,  which  may  occur,  and  the  remedy  prescribed, 

X.  Any  alteration  in  the  weights  carried  on  the  sledge. 
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XI.  State  vvlieu  any  depot  is  left  or  picked  up,  and  its  condition  on  visiting  it. 

XII.  All  observations  made  for-  latitude,  meridian  distance,  variation,  true  bearines, 
and  all  angles  or  bearings  for  fixing  objects,  are  to  be  detailed  in  full. 

XIII.  Note  the  state  of  the  ice,  whether  old  or  new,  fornjed  during  one  season  or 
more,  height  of  shore  hummocks,  &c. 

XIV.  Tidal  or  current  movements,  &c. 

Each  day  the  following  observations  are  to  be  noted  : — 

I.  Course  and  distance  travelled  and  made  good. 

II.  Hours  encamped  for  rest  or  detained  by  weather, 

III.  Hours  stopped  for  lunclieon. 

IV.  Hours  stopped  securing  depots. 

V.  Hours  marching. 

VI.  Temperature  of  the  air  as  often  as  convenieut,  outside  and  inside  tent  or  snow 

hut. 

VIL  Ditto  of  sea  water  during  the  summer, 

VIII.  Direction  and  force  of  wind. 

IX.  Line  of  bearing  of  sastrugi. 

G.  S.  NARES,  Captain, 

Commanding  Expedition. 


ORDERS  TO  CAPTAIN  STEPHENSON  ON  PARTING  COMPANY. 


H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  Lying- to  Harbour, 

Cape  Sabine, 

Memorandum.  \st  August,  1875. 

I  wish  the  two  ships  of  the  Expedition  to  advance  to  the  northward  in  company  as 
fi\x  as  about  Latitude  82°. 

2.  Should  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  that  locality,  I  intend  to  fix  the  "  Dis- 
covery "  in  winter  quarters  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  then  to  advance  faither  to 
the  northward  in  the  "  Alert." 

3.  Should  the  "  Alert  "  be  able  to  proceed,  she  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  advanced 
depot,  from  which  the  combined  forces  of  the  two  ships  are  to  start  in  the  explorin^- 
journeys  towards  the  north. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  "  Alert  "  advancing  beyond  the  reach  of  the  men  from  the 
"  Discovery,"  except  at  too  great  an  expense  of  time,  the  crew  of  the  latter  ship  is  to 
be  employed  as  you  think  best,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  continuity  of  the 
coasts  of  Greenland,  Grinnell  and  Grant  Lands. 

5.  As  we  advance  to  the  northward,  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  the  A  and  B 
depots,  of  3,G00  rations  each,  one  at  the  Carey  Islands,  the  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dobbin  Bay.  These  depots  are  already  prepared.  They  will  be  carried,  one  on  the 
upper  deck  of  each  ship,  and  will  be  available  in  case  of  accident  in  Melville  Bay  or 
elsewhere.    A  boat  will  also  be  left  at  each  of  these  positions. 

6.  Travelling  depots,  of  240  rations  each,  will  be  left,  if  possible,  at  Cape  Sabine, 
Dobbin  Bay,  and  Carl  Ritter  Bay ;  and  of  480  rations  each,  at  suitable  positions  beyond 
the  "  Discovery's  "  winter  quarters,    At  Cape  Sabine  a  boat  will  also  be  landed. 

7.  As  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  depots  of  provisions  should  not  be  tampered 
with,  notice  concerning  their  positions  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  official  information 
left  in  or  buried  20  feet  magnetic  north  of  the  established  cairn.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  a  notice  at  all,  it  is  to  be  buried  20  feet  magnetic  south  of  the  cairn.  Also,  any 
information  that  it  may  be  advisable  for  a  time  to  keep  secret  is  to  be  deposited  in  the 
same  position. 

8.  It  is  possible  that  the  crew  of  the  "  Alert  "  may  have  to  retu-e  on  a  large  depot 
north  of  Smith  Sound.  Therefore,  immediately  the  "  Discovery  "  is  secm-ed  in  winter 
quarters,  a  depot  of  10,000  rations,  with  a  supply  of  coal,  is  to  be  established  on 
shore. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  formation  of  this  depot,  immediate  attention  is  to  be  directed 
to  throwing  out  hunting  parties,  both  to  the  shore  and  on  the  ice.  Without  fresh  pro- 
visions it  is  quite  impossil)le  to  feed  the  dogs  ;  therefore,  the  duties  of  pushing  forward 
provisions  for  spring  travelhng,  and  preparing  the  ship  for  the  winter,  must  be  put  off, 
if  either  interferes  with  the  formation  of  shooting  parties.  If  there  is  no  choice  of 
positions,  these  parties  should  be  sent  in  the  direction  of  the  probable  lines  of  spring 
exi)loration,  with  orders  to  cache  all  provisions  unexpended.  The  orders  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  game  by  the  hunting  parties  must  depend  on  the  probable  quantity 
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obtainable.  If  that  is  small,  everything  must  be  saved  for  the  sick,  otherwise  a 
reasonable  quantity  shoLild  be  allowed  to  be  used  at  the  time.  The  dogs  shoidd  at  once 
be  put  on  regular  rations.  If  unable  to  obtain  food  for  them,  and  if  we  are  likely  to 
remain  for  a  second  winter,  only  the  8  strongest  are  to  be  fed  from  the  ship's  stores. 

10.  During  the  autumn  of  1875,  or  early  in  the  following  spring,  a  party  is  to  be 
sent  from  the  "  Discovery"  to  Hall's  Rest,  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  stores  and  pro- 
visions left  there,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  available  for  use. 

11.  In  order  to  continue  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  Greenland  to  the  north- 
ward of  Cape  Stanton,  it  is  important  that  a  depot  should  be  established  beyond  that 
cape.  After  passing  it,  the  widening  of  the  channel  wiU  ensure  good  ice  for  travelling. 
In  consequence  of  the  water  not  freezing  until  late  in  the  season,  and  the  ice  melting 
early,  it  is  probable  that  this  work  can  only  be  performed  either  by  means  of  a  boat  and 
sledge  combined,  or  by  crossing  the  land  to  the  eastward  of  Polaris  Bay  with  a  cart. 
If  the  depot  left  there  is  intact,  a  party  might  remain  and  do  good  service  until  late  in 
September,  up  to  which  time  there  will  l^e  sufficient  light. 

12.  During  the  spring  of  1876  a  party  from  the  "  Discovery"  is  to  communicate 
with  our  established  post  at  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound.  By  this  party  you  are  to 
forward  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Expedition,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  officer  likely  to  be  employed  on  this  duty  should  superintend  the 
landing  of  the  travelling  depots  on  which  he  will  hereafter  have  to  rely. 

13.  In  the  event  of  the  "  Alert "  advancing  farther  north  than  the  "Discovery" 
during  the  present  summer,  a  party  fi  om  the  latter  ship  is  to  accompany  the  "  Alert," 
on  board  of  which  ship  they  will  be  provisioned.  They  will  probably  return  to  their  own 
ship  during  the  autumn ;  but  should  they  not  arrive,  there  need  be  no  anxiety  about 
them,  as  they  will  not  be  dispatched  without  every  precaution  having  been  taken  for 
their  safety. 

14.  If  the  Discovery's  "  sledge  parties  are  to  advance  to  the  northward  from  the 
"  Alert"  in  the  spring  of  1876,  I  shall  take  care  to  send  orders  to  that  effect  previous 
to  the  1st  of  April  of  that  year,  on  which  date  everyone  is  to  be  on  board,  ready  for 
starting.  Should  you  not  hear  from  me  previous  to  that  date,  you  wi]l  know  that  the 
"  Alert  "  has  succeeded  m  gaining  so  advanced  a  position  as  to  be  too  distant  for  your 
crew  to  join  in  the  line  of  exploration  towards  the  north.  You  will  then  start  one  sledge 
complete  in  every  way,  with  orders  to  repair  to  a  rendezvous  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Lincoln  Sea,  as  near  as  possible  to  Latitude  84°  North.  If  the  land  north  of  that  position 
continues  to  trend  to  the  northward,  the  officer  in  charge  is  to  advance  as  near  as 
possible  to  Latitude  85°  North,  At  his  most  advanced  position  he  is  to  remain  at  least 
until  the  loth  May,  and  as  much  later  as  his  provisions,  the  season,  and  the  state  of 
the  ice  wiU  allow  him, 

15.  A  party  from  the  "Alert"  will  have  similar  orders  to  the  above. 

16.  Should  the  two  parties  not  meet,  and  you  have  not  previously  received 
any  news  of  the  "  Alert,"  the  same  rendezvous  is  to  be  visited  at  the  same  date  in  1877. 

17.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  any  case  to  proceed  farther  to  the  Avestward  than  the 
90th  meridian  of  West  Longitude.  Therefore,  in  the  extremely  improbable  case  of  my 
faihng  to  visit  the  rendezvous  in  1877,  and  if  you  have  received  no  news  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  "  Alert," — that  is,  after  two  travelling  seasons,  and  one  navigable 
season — you  will  be  certain  that  I  have  advanced  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  to  be  nearer 
to  Cape  Bismarck  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  than  to  Eobeson  Channel.  It  will  then 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  information  should  be  conveyed  to  their  Lordships 
without  delay.  Therefore,  as  your  provisions  will  not  admit  of  yom-  searching  for  us 
during  the  spring  of  1878,  and  as  they  might  be  of  use  to  some  of  my  men,  you  are  to 
leave  any  provisions  you  can  spare  in  depot,  properly  secured ;  and  on  August  1st, 
1877,  proceed  in  the  "  Discovery "  to  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound,  where  you  will 
communicate  with  the  relief  ship  coming  from  England  that  season. 

If  she  brings  no  news  of  us,  you  will  arrange  for  one  of  the  two  ships  to  remain  for 
the  winter  of  1877-78,  and  for  the  other  to  proceed  to  England.  Should  the  rehef  ship 
fail  to  arrive  before  the  25th  August,  you  are  to  leave  full  particulars  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Expedition,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  England,  without  waiting  for  her. 

18.  During  the  spring  of  1877,  you  are  to  keep  up  communication  with  our 
established  post  at  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound.  I  must  leave  it  to  yoiu-  judgment 
whether  to  dispatch  a  party  to  the  southward  dumig  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1876,  on 
the  chance  of  finding  dispatches  brought  from  England  during  the  summer.  If  that 
season  he  an  open  one,  a  vessel  coming  from  the  southward  might  reach  Cape  Sabine  or 
even  Cape  Prescott.  It  would  probably  be  easy  work  to  get  south  in  a  boat,  but 
^fficult  to  return  north  when  the  young  ice  is  forming. 

(342b)  ^  F 
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19.  In  the  event  of  yoiu-  being  nnable  to  escape  from  Smitli  Sound  before  tlie  20th 
A-Ugust  of  1877,  you  are  to  endeavour  to  communicate  by  boat  or  otherwise  with  the 
vessel  coming  from  England,  and  if  you  are  prevented  from  getting  soutli  during  the 
navigable  season,  you  are  to  make  arrangements  for  abandoning  tlie  "  Discovery  eai'ly 
in  1878,  leaving  that  ship  in  a  secure  position  and  as  habitable  as  possible. 

20.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  leave  too  many  notices  of 
your  movements  and  intentions,  and  of  any  alteration  in  the  latter.  The  greater 
number  of  records  deposited  in  conspicuous  positions,  the  greater  certainty  there  is  that 
two  parties  will  not  explore  the  same  coast. 

21.  All  books,  &c.,  originally  belonging  to  the  American  Government  Expedition, 
under  Captain  Hall,  which  may  be  recovered  from  the  Esquimaux  or  otherwise,  are  to 
be  considered  Government  property.  They  are  immediately  to  be  sealed  up  by  proper 
officers  and  taken  charge  of 

22.  In  the  event  of  yoiu*  meeting  any  people  belonging  to  another  expedition, 
either  English  or  foreign,  all  geographical  information  which  may  be  of  use  to  them  is 
to  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  but  except  in  the  extreme  case  of  saving  life,  as  our  men 
are  dependent  upon  the  provisions  placed  in  dep6t,  I  see  no  reason  at  present  why  they 
Hhotild  be  informed  of  the  position  of  any  of  them.  Every  possible  precaution  is  to  be 
taken  that  none  of  our  men  have  to  depend  on  any  other  expedition  or  their  dep6ts  for 
relief.  This  order  does  not  refer  to  the  depot  of  provisions  now  in  position  at  "  Hall's 
Bast." 

G.  S.  NARES, 

To  ,  Captain, 

Captain  Stephenson,  R.N,, 

Discovery," 


ORDEBS  TO  CAPTAIN  STEPHENSON. 


H.M.S.  "Alert,"  Winter  Quarters. 
Sir,  March,  1876. 

See  page  In  reference  to  my  memo,  of  the  1st  August,  1875  (paragraph  8),  in  which  you  are 

directed  to  establish  a  dep6t  of  10,000  rations  and  a  supply  of  coal  on  the  shores  oi 
Grant  Land  : — 

It  is  my  direction  that  if  the  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Grant  Land,  about  10  miles 
north  of  Discovery  Harbour,  is,  in  your  opinion,  a  fit  position  for  winter  ouart.eis  during  the 
coming  winter,  and  a  good  locality  for  game,  you  are  to  embark  the  said  depot  and  coals 
on  board  the  "  Discovery,"  and  have  that  ship  ready  for  moving  north  during  the  coming 
summer,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  12  in  the  same  memo.,  which  directs  you  to  communi- 
cate with  our  established  post  at  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound  ;  as  the  strength  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  that  work  can  be  more  advantageously  employed  in  exploration, 
you  will  consider  that  order  cancelled. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  4,  you  will  learn  from  Lieut.  Rawson,  who  accompanies 
Mr.  Egerton,  the  character  of  the  ice  m  Eobesoo  Channel.  As  it  is  important  that  Lady 
Franklin  Sound,  Petermann  Fiord,  and  the  extreme  north  of  Greenland,  now  seen  from 
Cape  Rawson,  should  be  explored  this  season,  you  will  take  what  steps  you  think 
proper  in  undertaking  these  duties,  using  the  "  Alert "  for  an  advanced  depot,  should 
you  see  fit  to  do  so.  The  depot  at  Lincoln  Bay  is  to  be  interfered  with  as  little  as 
possible,  as  it  may  be  wanted  next  year.  Previous  to  receiving  any  communication 
from  you,  the  party  of  men  belonging  to  the  "  Discovery  "  now  on  board  the  "  Alert  " 
will  be  employed  in  preparing  a  passage  across  the  straits  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Union. 

The  exploration  undertaken  by  the  crew  of  the  "Alert  "will  be — to  follow  the 
north  coast  of  Grant  Land  now  trending  to  the  N.W.,  and,  should  it  turn  to  the 
southward,  a  party  will  endeavour  to  proceed  to  the  northward  over  the  ice. 

I  have  the  honoiu-  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

G.  S.  NARES, 

Captain  R  N. 

Capt.  H.  F.  Stephenson,  R.N.,  Commanding  Expedition, 

"  Discover  ij,''' 
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H,M.S.  "  Alert "  at  Floe-Berg  Beacli, 

Lat.  82°  27'  N.,  Long.  61°  22'  W., 
Memorandum.  SOih  April,  1876. 

Lieutenant  Beaumont  with  four  sledge-crews  under  his  command  left  H.M.S. 
"  Alert "  for  the  North  Coast  of  Greenland  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  April,  1876. 

His  supplies,  with  an  additional  dep6t,  to  be  left  at  Repulse  Harbour,  admit  of  the 
absence  of  ten  men  and  two  officers  until  the  15th  June,  bj  which  day  they  are  ordered 
to  return  to  Polaris  Bay. 

George  Emmerson,  in  command  of  six  men,  was  to  leave  the  party  on  April  26th, 
with  instructions  to  return  to  H.M.S.  "Alert."  On  his  arrival  he  will  be  directed  to 
convey  to  Repulse  Harbour  the  additional  dep6t  of  provisions  required  by  Lieutenant 
Beaumont,  and  after  depositing  them,  to  proceed  to  Polaris  Bay.  Dr.  Coppinger,  in 
command  of  four  men,  will  accompany  the  extended  party  until  the  3rd  May.  He  will 
then  proceed  to  Repulse  Harbour,  arriving  about  the  10th  May. 

His  original  instructions  ordering  him  then  to  return  to  this  ship  have  been 
cancelled.  He  is  now  ordered  to  proceed  to  Polaris  Bay,  and  there  wait  for  further 
instructions  from  you. 

Both  his  and  George  Emmerson's  crews  may  be  expected  to  arrive  there  not  later 
than  the  15th  May,  after  which  day  they  will  be  dependent  for  provisions  either  on  the 
dep6t  or  the  "  Discovery.''    I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  orders  under  which  Lieutenant  See  page  338. 
Beaumont  and  those  under  his  command  are  acting. 

After  the  return  of  the  extended  party  in  June,  a  boat  will  be  required  to  ensure 
their  safe  passage  across  Robeson  Channel  from  Polaris  Bay  to  Discovery  Harbour. 

Whether  you  despatch  one  across  the  strait  before  the  ice  breaks  up  at  the  lattti 
end  of  May,  or  knowing  the  ample  store  of  provisions  existing  at  the  Polaris  Dep6t, 
wait  until  the  water  in  July  allows  the  boats  to  be  conveyed  across  with  greater  ease, 
I  must  leave  you  to  decide. 

Should  you  adopt  the  latter  plan,  which  necessitates  a  number  of  men  lately 
returned  from  a  long  journey  remaining  for  probably  a  month  on  the  Greenland  shore, 
it  is  advisable  that  a  medical  officer  should  remain  with  them. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Petermann  Fiord  should  be  explored 
this  season,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  affords  a  practicable  route  for  sledges 
proceeding  towards  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland. 

The  apparent  abrupt  ending  of  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland  on  the  Southern  shore 
of  the  Fiord  is  very  remarkable,  and,  besides  affording  an  important  and  interesting 
study,  leads  me  to  expect  either  that  a  Channel  exists,  or  that  the  sea  will  be  found  at 
no  grea.t  distance  to  the  eastward. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  party  should,  on  every  clear  day,  attain  the  highest 
look-out  station  possible,  sacrificing  even  distance  travelled  in  advance  if  necessary. 

G.  NARES, 
Captain 
CoMmanding  Arctic  Expedition^ 

To  Captain  Stephenson,  R.^., 

H.M.S,  ''Discovery/' 


H.M.S.     Alert,"  at  Floe-Berg  Beaich, 

Lat.  B2°  27'  N.,  Long.  61°  22'  W., 
Sir,  mth  April,  1876. 

(1.)  On  your  return  to  H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  you  are  to  make  arrangements  for 
that  ship  to  remain  in  Discovery  Harbour  during  the  coming  winter. 

(2.)  During  the  ensuing  summer  I  intend  to  move  H.M.S.  "  Alert "  to  the  south- 
ward ;  and  should  the  reports  from  the  different  travelling  parties  now  absent  indicate 
that  a  further  exploration  can  be  undertaken  with  advantage  next  year,  I  shall  winter  in 
Discovery  Harbour. 

(3.)  In  the  endeavour  to  move  from  our  present  position  should  the  "  Alert  "  be  drifted 
in  the  pack  to  the  southward  of  Discovery  Harbour,  and  unable  to  join  company  with 
you,  I  shall  secure  her  in  the  first  sheltered  position  that  offers  itself,  and,  if  possible,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  channel.  In  this  case  you  are  to  employ  yom-  crew  in  continuing 
the  exploration  of  the  land  in  your  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  crew  of  the  "  Alert  "  will 
open  up  communication  with  yourself  and  Port  Foulke, 
(3426)  F  2 
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(4.)  If  the  channel  between  Discovery  Bay  and  Cape  Morton  is  navigable  for  a  boat 
during  the  summer,  I  wish  you  to  despatch  a  party  specially  equipped  to  explore  the 
nland  ice-cap  to  the  southward  of  Petermann  Fiord.  The  officers  employed  on  this  duty 
should,  previous  to  their  departure,  study  the  reports  of  the  previous  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Greenland,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

The  best  season  for  this  exploration  appears  to  be  between  the  first  week  in  July  and 
the  early  part  of  August, 

(5.)  Immediately  after  the  return  of  the  travelling  parties  to  the  Alert/'  at  the 
end  of  June,  an  8 -man  tent  will  be  fixed  at  the  provision  depot  in  Lincoln  Bay,  and 
another  at  some  convenient  intermediate  station  between  it  and  this  ship. 

If  you  can  establish  a  depot  of  provisions  and  a  tent  at  one  or  more  positions  between 
Lincoln  Bay  and  the  Discovery,  an  important  and  easy  means  of  communication  will 
exist  between  the  two  ships  during  the  summer. 

Any  travelling  party  leaving  the  Discovery  "  on  the  1st  July  may  depend  upon 
finding  the  rout.e  established  north  of  Lincoln  Bay. 

(6.)  No  detached  party  is  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  immediate  recall  after  the 
10th  August. 

G.  S.  NARES,  ^ 
Captain  R.N., 
Comma.nding  Arctic  Expedition. 

To  Captain  Stephenson,  R.N^., 

H.M.S.  "  Discovery." 


ORDERS  AS  TO  STORES  IN  POLARIS  BAY 


H.M.S.  "Alert,"  at  Floe-Berg  Beach, 

Lat.  82°  27'  N.,  Long.  61°22'  W., 
Memorandum.  30^^  April,  1876, 

The  supplies  of  stores  and  provisions  left  in  the  Depot  at  Polaris  Bay  by  the  late 
American  Arctic  Expedition  may  be  used  if  requisite  by  any  travelling  party  arriving 
there  from  the  "  Alert "  or  "  Discovery." 

The  Commander  of  each  party  is  held  responsible  that  no  waste  or  damage  of  either 
the  provisions  or  fuel  occurs  during  his  stay.  He  is  to  separate  from  the  store  such 
supplies  as  may  be  required  to  place  his  crew  on  the  regulated  scale  of  rations,  and 
secui'e  the  remainder  in  the  best  manner  possible, 

A  book  will  be  left  at  the  store  in  which  the  Commanding  Officer  is  to  note  the 
date  of  his  arrival  at  and  departure  from  the  Depot,  and  the  quantity  of  supplies  he  has 
used. 

He  should  also  note  any  information  in  his  possession  relating  to  the  store  or  the 
neighbourhood  which  might  prove  of  value  to  future  visitors, 

A  copy  of  each  entry  in  the  Store  Book  is  to  be  given  to  his  Commander  on  the 
return  of  the  party  to  their  ship, 

G,  S.  NARES, 
Captain  R.N., 
Commnnding  Arctic  Expedition. 

To  Captain  Stephenson,  H.M.S.  "  Discovery,^^ 
and  all  in  command  of  Sledge  Parties 
arriving  at  the  Polaris  Bay  Depot. 


REPORT  OF  GENERAL  PROCEEDINGS. 
From  26th  August,  1875,  to  SOth  March,  1876. 


H.M.S  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 

(Latitude  Sl'^  44'  North,  Longitude  65°  3'  14"  West). 
Sir,  _  30th  March,  1876. 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  inform  you  of  our  general  proceedings  since  your  leaving 
Us  in  winter  quarters  on  the  26th  of  August,  1875;  and  in  doing  so  it  will  be  more 
cjiivenient  to  write  a  detailed  account  of  our  monthly  occupations. 
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August,  1875. 

2.  The  departure  of  tlie  "Alert"  on  the  2(jth  caused  a  feeling  of  depression 
throughout  the  "  Discovery."'  Having  struggled  together  so  successfully  thus  far,  the 
separation  of  the  two  ships  now  appeared  to  sever  the  connecting  link  between  them. 
I  explained  in  a  few  words  to  the  ship's  company,  the  position  attained  for  our 
winter  quarters  had  fulfilled  the  liighest  expectations  of  the  authorities  in  England  ; 
that  it  was  not  anticipated  you  would  get  beyond  the  reach  of  our  sledging  parties  next 
spring,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  assist  in  the  final  efibrts  to  the  Pole  ;  that  we  had  our  share 
of  work  and  exploration  to  perform,  which  all  must  face  cheerfully,  and  determinedly, 
besides  preparing  the  ship  for  the  winter.  This  little  harangue  had  the  desired  effect, 
for,  giving  three  cheers  for  ourselves,  we  "spliced  the  main  brace  "  and  piped  down. 

3.  In  endeavouring  to  raise  the  screw  on  the  2Gth  for  the  winter,  we  found  the 
guides  on  the  foremost  stern-post  so  much  bent  with  the  ice,  the  screw  was  immovable. 

Vide  engineer's  report  on  the  engines.  Not  printed. 

Septemher,  1875. 

4.  Up  to  the  night  of  the  5th,  during  which  the  ship  was  frozen  in,  a  great  deal 
of  loose  ice  was  observed  to  drift  in  with  the  tide  at  the  eastern  entrance,  rounding 
Bellot  Island,  passing  out  through  the  western  entrance,  or  else  drifting  up  to  the  head 

of  the  fiord  {vide  hydrographical  report).    We  did  not  experience  any  inconvenience  Not  printed. 
from  this  beyond  having  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  upon  our  boats,  the  trend  of  the  land 
generally  pushing  it  clear  of  the  anchorage. 

5.  To  the  end  of  September  the  ice  had  given  us  no  opportunity  of  exploiing  the 
west  coast  of  Robeson  Channel  to  the  northward,  or  Lady  Franklin  Sound,  to  the  west- 
ward, owing  to  the  young  ice  forming,  making  it  difficult  for  boat  navigation ;  at  the 
same  time  the  amount  of  water  in  both  those  channels,  which  was  observed  throughout 
the  month,  making  it  impossible  to  travel  without  them. 

6.  A  good  survey  of  Bellot  Fiord,  which  extends  for  15  miles,  has  been  made  by 
Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Archer,  and  a  correct  coast  line  of  20  miles  has  been  laid  down 

{vide  Angle  Book  and  accompanying  Chart).  No  glaciers  have  been  seen  in  any  direction  J^ot  printed. 
from  the  tops  of  the  highest  moiintains  visited.  Small  icebergs  only  have  been  seen  in 
Robeson  Channel  and  Lady  Franklin  Sound.  No  mark  or  sign  that  Esquimaux  have 
ever  visited  this  neighbourhood  has  been  found.  Pieces  of  drift-wood  have  been  picked 
up  in  various  places — one  piece  in  Musk-Ox  Bay,  by  Lieutenant  Fuliord,  measuring 
33^  inches  long  by  16  inches  in  circumference. 

7.  The  interior  of  the  country  within  a  ten  miles'  radius  of  the  ship  has  been  largely 
explored  by  shooting  parties.  It  is  mountainous  and  rugged  in  the  extreme,  intersected 
in  all  directions  by  valleys  and  defiles.  We  have  proved  beyond  doubt  the  land  abounds  in 
musk  oxen,  hares,  ptarmigan,  snow-buntings,  and  lemmings  :  of  the  latter  we  have  not 
obtained  specimens,  but  have  seen  plenty  of  tracks ;  and  two  sorts  of  seals  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ba^". 

S.  The  ship,  having  been  frozen  up,  ha3  been  successfully  housed  in  and  warmed. 
Everything  that  could  possibly  add  to  the  comfort  of  all,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  has 
been  most  carefully  and  considerately  done  by  the  able  First  Lieutenant. 

9.  On  the  16th  open  water  was  observed  well  inside  the  breakwater,  only  distant  a 
mile  from  the  ship,  extending  from  Bellot  to  Dutch  Islands,  preventing  a  landing  on  the 
last-named  place.  On  the  17th  there  was  open  water  in  the  western  entrance,  preventing 
our  landing  on  Sun  Cape.  From  the  continued  mild  weather  the  hills  all  look  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour.  On  the  20th  the  ice  in  the  bay  was  rotten  in  many  places  and  broken 
away  from  the  shores,  owing  to  the  spring  tides,  and  a  great  deal  of  open  water  was  observed 
in  Lady  Franklin  Sound.  On  the  25th  I  walked  round  Bellot  Island,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Archer.  The  ice  was  piled  up  in  huge  masses  against  the  land  on  the  south 
side,  the  shores  of  which  are  steep  and  precipitous,  making  the  walking  very  laborious. 
Water  lanes  and  sludge  ice  close  into  the  land.  Observed  current  running  to  the  west- 
ward with  large  fields  of  floe  ice  in  Lady  Franklin  Sound.  On  the  27th  water  was  seen 
all  along  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  Lady  Franklin  Sound  from  Sun  Bay  to  the 
eastward. 

10.  A  dog-sledge,  with  a  party  consisting  of  five  officers  and  myself,  have  been  up 
the  fiord  surveying  and  exploring,  this  being  the  only  place  practicable,  and  been  absent 
from  the  ship  six  days  during  the  month. 

11.  A  depot  of  10,000  rations,  with  fuel,  or  six  months'  provisions  for  sixty  men, 
has  been  landed,  as  well  as  a  large  majority  of  other  stores,  placed  under  cover  of  a  tent 
of  the  ship's  sails,  in  case  we  are  burnt  out,  which  is  now  our  greatest  danger. 
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12.  A  magnetic  observatory  has  been  erected  on  shore,  measuring  12  feet  by  7,  sides 
6  feet,  with  sloping  roof  of  coal-bags,  under  the  supervision  of  Lieutenants  Archer  and 
Fulford ;  and  observations  for  dip,  horizontal,  and  total  force  have  been  taken  by  those 
officers. 

13.  The  pendulum-house  which  was  brought  from  England  has  been  put  together 
on  shore,  and  the  stand  for  the  pendulum  and  clock  firmly  fixed.  Owing  to  the  oil  in 
the  works  of  the  clock  freezing  we  were  compelled  to  bring  it  on  board  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning.    The  temperature  inside  the  pendulum-house  at  the  time  was  —  5°. 

1 4.  The  thermometer-stand  has  been  landed  and  erected  5  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  meteorological  observations  that  are  regularly  taken  and  registered  just  before  mid- 
night by  Dr.  Belgrave  Ninnis  will  add  much  to  the  store  of  knowledge  gained  by  thia 
link  of  the  expedition. 

15.  A  tide-guage  has  been  erected  over  the  stern  of  the  ship,  consisting  of  a  copper 
wire  weighted  at  the  bottom,  and  passing  over  a  roller  fixed  on  the  taflfrail,  with  a  14-lb. 
lead  attached  to  the  end.  A  scale  marked  in  feet  and  inches  fixed  on  the  stern,  with  a 
pointer  on  the  wire  to  indicate  the  rise  and  fall  against  the  scale,  the  hourly  rise  and 
fall,  as  well  as  the  times  of  high  and  low  w^ater  where  the  ship  wintered,  has  been 
carefully  registered  since  the  I7th.     Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Archer  has  undertaken  these 

Not  printed.  observations  {vide  his  book  of  tide  diagrams).  This  is  a  subject  of  much  interest  and 
importance,  but  I  fear  the  great  distance  the  ship  is  from  Robeson  Channel  or  Lady 
Franklin  Sound  will  prevent  any  connected  chain  of  observations  being  made  as  to  the 
set  of  the  tides  in  either  of  those  channels. 

16.  The  heavy  work  being  nearly  finished,  on  the  25th  we  gathered  in  all  leather 
boots,  serving  out  the  winter  cloth  boots  and  sealskin  suits. 

17.  The  sledges,  with  everything  connected  with  travelling  equipment,  including 
the  dogs,  are  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

18.  The  weather  during  September  has  been  decidedly  wai-m  and  muggy  on  the 
whole,  particularly  to  those  who  have  had  manual  labour  to  perform,  but  singularly 
devoid  of  sunshine — so  gloomy  that  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  observations. 

19.  The  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  was  eight  during  the  month. 

20.  Thickness  of  ice  formed  in  the  harbour,  lOf  inches. 

21.  Coal  expended  during  the  month,  3  tons,  5  cwt.,  2  qrs.  Remaining  on  charge,^ 
117  tons,  10  cwt.,  2  qrs. 

22.  The  amount  of  fresh  meat  on  charge  is  3,516  lbs. 

23.  Game  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  between  the  26th  of  August  and  the  30th  oi 
September,  7  ptarmigan,  5  eider-ducks,  11  hares,  32  musk-oxen,  6  seals.  Conveying 
on  board  musk-oxen  killed  at  some  distance  from  the  ship  has  been  a  work  of  great  toil 
over  so  difficult  a  country,  and  has  tried  the  enduring  powers  of  many. 

October,  1875. 

24.  Up  to  the  16th  of  October,  the  day  on  which  we  lost  the  sun,  we  were  unable 
to  lay  out  depots  on  the  west  coast  of  Robeson  Channel,  owing  still  to  the  amount  of 
water  along  the  shore,  as  well  as  the  sludgy  state  of  the  ice,  which  rendered  it 
impracticable  for  either  boats  or  sledges  to  make  any  progress  in  that  direction ;  but, 
considering  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some  experience  in  sledge  travelling  should 
be  gained  this  autumn,  

25.  A  party  of  two  5 -man  sledges,  under  Lieutenant  Archer  and  Sub-Lieutenant 
Conybeare,  were  despatched  on  the  5th,  victualled  for  ten  days,  to  the  west  end  of  the 
Fiord  to  explore  the  "  Bellows."  The  weather  had  been  fine,  with  thermometer  standing 
at  +12°  for  some  days.  The  party  returned  to  the  ship  on  the  11th,  carrjing  two  men 
back,  frost-bitten  in  the  toes.  This  was  owing  to  a  continued  fall  of  snow  with  a  high 
temperature  ;  the  men  gettmg  their  feet  wrappers  damp,  when  the  thermometer  suddenly 

Seepage  94.         fell  to  -  26°.    (  Vide  Sledge  Report  on  the  Bellows  Valley.) 

26.  I  left  the  ship  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  victualled  for  10  days,  with  a  party 
of  seven  in  two  5-man  sledges,  drawn  by  dogs  overland,  with  the  intention  of  striking 

1  the  west  coast  of  Robeson  Channel,  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  travelling  along  the 

shore,  and  also  to  determine  the  most  suitable  place  for  crossing  over  to  Thank  God 
Harbour.  The  coimtry  was  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  and  deep  with  snow,  which 
prevented  our  reaching  the  coast,  being  miable  to  penetrate  with  sledges  beyond  6  miles 
from  the  ship.    We  were  compelled  to  return  on  the  7th,  both  sledges  having  broken 

See  page  100.        down.    ( Vide  Lieut.  R.  B.  Fulford  s  Report,  who  accompanied  me.) 

27.  On  the  12th  Lieutenant  Lewis  A.  Beaumont  attempted  an  overland  journey  with  a 
cart  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same  object  in  view.  The  snow  was  too  deep 
for  wheels,  and  the  country  so  mountainous,  the  results  likely  to  be  obtained  so  smaJi, 
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with  the  thermometer  at  —25°,  that  1  consider  he  showed  a  wise  discretion  in  returning 

10  the  ship  the  following  day.    {Vide  Eeport.)  paje  102. 

28.  The  16th  being  the  day  we  lost  the  sun  for  137  days,  the  "main  brace  was 
spliced,"  and  an  extra  issue  of  spirits  will  be  continued  daily  till  the  28th  February, 
1876. 

29.  On  the  16th  and  20th  I  left  the  ship  in  a  dog-sledge  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  ice  in  Robeson  Channel,  this  being  the  first  time  the  ice  would  bear  round  Distant 
Cape.  Still,  where  the  water  lanes  had  frozen  over,  it  was  not  safe.  In  places  where 
the  heavy  floes  had  met  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  in  mid-channel,  the  ice  had  piled  up 
in  hummocks  30  or  40  feet  high,  showing  what  tremendous  pressure  the  current  south 
must  produce.  Finding  the  travelling  too  bad  for  dog-sledge  I  left  it,  climbing  and 
walking  two  miles  towards  the  centre  of  the  channel.  Observed  high  land  on  the  west 
coast  for  some  considerable  distance,  and  vapour  rising,  indicating  water  lanes  in  raid- 
channel,  proving  the  impracticability  of  crossing  over  to  Hall's  rest  without  a  boat,  and 
the  great  difficulty  of  hauling  one  over  such  obstacles. 

30.  Lieutenants  Archer  and  Fulford  erected  an  ice-house  on  the  floe  for  the 
differential  declinometer.  Hourly  observations  were  commenced  on  the  23rd.  They 
have  also  taken  the  necessary  observations  for  dip,  variation,  horizontal  and  total  force 
in  the  magnetic  observatory  during  the  month. 

31.  The  hourly  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  times  of  high  and  low  water  during  the  Equinox, 
between  the  15th  September  and  the  26th  of  October  (when  wire  of  tide  gauge  broke, 
a  temporary  one  was  erected  to  complete  lunation),  have  been  most  carefully  registered 
in  a  book  of  diagrams. 

32.  Lieutenant  Lewis  A.  Beaumont  has  been  busy  during  the  month  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  transit  instrument.  The  work  of  levelling  was  almost  an  impossibility,  until 
it  was  discovered,  the  level  supplied  was  very  much  out  of  adjustment. 

33.  The  occultation  of  stars  mentioned  in  the  Scientific  Manual  would  be  visible  on 
the  16th  and  18th,  were,  in  consequence  of  the  moon  being  too  bright  for  stars  of  that 
magnitude,  not  observed. 

34.  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  Assistant  Paymaster,  who  is  a  Photographer,  and  very 
clever  with  his  pencil,  has  made  some  remarkably  good  water-colour  sketches  on  our 
passage  up  as  well  as  the  coast-lino  of  Smith  Sound,  including  a  very  good  collection  of 
photographs. 

35.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  condensation  on  the  lower  deck  during  the 
month,  always  worse  with  a  low  thermometer.  The  up-takes  erected  by  means  of 
funnelling,  windsaiis,  &c.,  invariably  acted  in  the  opposite  way, -except  when  the  heat  of 
the  lower  deck  was  excessive.  The  condensation  might  be  reduced  by  extra  firing,  but 
I  fear  the  temperature  would  then  be  unhealthy. 

36.  The  hammocks  were  found  to  freeze  quite  hard  when  stowed  under  the  top- 
gallant forecastle,  the  effect  of  being  removed  from  the  warm  deck  to  the  cold  air,  and 
became  quite  damp  again  when  the  men  turned  in  at  night ;  they  were  stowed  in  the 
main  hold  in  consequence,  wliich  remedied  this  evil. 

37.  The  ship's  company  have  been  employed  during  the  month  in  building  an  ice 
smithy,  banking  the  ship  up  outside,  and  snovv^ing  the  upper  deck,  which  we  have  found 
is  the  best  remedy  for  the  condensation  below. 

38.  A  school  three  days  a  week  has  been  established  under  the  able  auspices  of  the 
chaplain. 

39.  The  weather  during  October  has  been  fine,  but  the  temperature  very  variable. 
We  have  experienced  no  wind  to  speak  of  The  adjoining  hills  and  opposite  coast  of 
Grinnell  Land  have  been  observed  quite  free  of  snow,  which  indicates  they  have  been 
visited  by  the  usual  autumn  gales.  The  25th  was  our  coldest  day,  —  39° ;  and  the  7th 
the  warmest,  +21^.    The  mean  temperat^^re  of  the  month  was  —  9°. 

40.  The  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  was  12,  on  3  of  which  it  was  heavy. 
The  estimated  amount  which  has  fallen  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  is  about  7  inches. 

41.  The  thickness  of  the  ice  in  the  Harbour,  16^  inches, 

42.  On  the  31st  stars  were  visible  at  noon,  thus  beginning  our  long  Arctic  night. 

43.  Coal  expended  during  the  month,  2  tons,  12  cwt.,  2  qrs. ;  remaining  on  charge, 
114  tons,  17  cwt.,  3  qrs. 

44.  Fresh  meat  issued  during  the  month  was  816  lbs.  ;  remaining  on  charge,  3,053  lbs. 

45.  Game  killed  in  October,  12  hares  and  1  ptarmigan. 

November,  1875, 

46.  November  has  been  decidedly  a  dark  and  gloomy  month.  We  have  daily  seen 
a  faint  glimmer  of  light  over  the  southern  horizon  in  Kennedy  Channel,  a.nd  over 
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Grinijell  Land,  only  visible  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  ana  1  p.m..  not  sufficient  to 
read  the  hands  of  a  watch  or  to  make  any  use  of  it.    There  has  been  no         to  speak  of. 

47.  Several  magnetic  disturbances  have  been  observed  during  the  month.  Five- 
minutely  observations  of  the  differential  decluiometer  and  oftener  during  24  iiours  have 
been  carefidly  registered  v\4ienever  the  needle  indicated  it  was  necessary.  The  magnetic 
officers  have  taken  the  usual  weekly  and  monthly  observations  for  dip,  variation, 
horizontal  and  total  force.  In  fixing  the  magnet  in  the  Fox  Circle  on  the  4th,  the  jewel 
in  the  bracket  was  accidentally  split,  which  it  is  feared  will  render  the  instrument 
useless. 

48.  The  tidal  observations  liave  been  carefully  registered  throughout  the  month. 
A  new  tide  gauge  was  erected  on  the  ord,  which  consisted  of  78  feet  of  ^  and  f  inch 
iron  rod,  hooked  together,  weighted  at  the  bottom  ])y  three  furnace  bars  weighing  53  lbs., 
scale  fixed  on  the  stern ;  X  ei^tl  of  g^^age  suspended  over  roller  on  taffrail,  and  weighted 
by  two  o2  pounder  shot.  The  luni-tidal  intervals  seem  to  follow  very  much  the  same  course 
as  last  month,  showing  rather  a  larger  diurnal  inequality,  owingprobably  to  the  increase 
in  tlie  sun's  declination  south.  Tlie  z,evo  of  present  gauge  on  erection  was  referred  to 
the  old  one,  using  the  theodolite  on  shore,  and  a  correction  of  3  feet  added  to  the 
readings  of  the  old  wire  gauge  Avas  deduced. 

49.  The  Pendulum  House  has  been  banked  up  and  covered  with  snow;  during  the 
coldest  weather  experienced,  —  45°,  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  —  9°  Most  of  the 
adjustjnents  of  the  transit  instrument  have  been  completed,  but  owing  to  the  clock  not 
being  available,  the  instrument  is  not  yet  accurately  in  the  meridian. 

50.  tSub-Lieutenant  Crawford  Conybeare  has  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  with 
the  spectroscope.  Slight  auroras  have  been  visible  on  several  occasions,  but  without  any 
defined  lines  or  briiiiancy.  Two  peculiar  lunar  phenomena  were  seen  on  the  13th  and 
20th,  and  several  bright  meteors  during  the  month,  all  of  vvhich  have  been  noted  with, 
diagrams  and  measurements  by  that  officer.  Occultations  on  the  12th,  loth,  and  20th, 
were  not  observed,  owing  to  the  clouded  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

51.  Astronomical  observations  for  time,  latitude,  and  longitude,  have  been  obtained 
whenever  opportunity  ofiered. 

52.  The  ship  s  company  have  been  employed  banking  the  ship  outside,  snowing  and 
cementing  the  upper  deck,  and  builduig  a  theatre  on  the  floe,  which  has  kept  them 
fully  employed. 

53.  The  amusements  during  the  month  have  been  various.  The  5th  was  celebrated 
by  the  burning  of  Guy  Fawkes.  Mr.  Mitchell  attempted  to  photograph  our  proceedings 
on  the  ice  by  aid  of  long  lights,  but  without  success.  Laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Theatre  was  performed  on  the  13th,  with  due  solemnity.  Two  enter- 
tainments of  the  magic  lantern,  in  which  instructive  and  amusing  lectures  were  given. 
A  fortnightly  paper  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  naturalist. 

54.  The  temperatirre  has  been  very  variable  throughout  the  month,  at  times  almost 
warm  enough  to  dispense  with  fires;  the  warmest  day  was  the  9th,  +19'^^,  the  coldest 
day  the  23rd  —46^.  On  the  9th  the  temperature  ranged  from  +  19?  to  -27°  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  month  was  —17^^. 

55.  The  condensation  on  the  lower  deck  has  been  better  on  the  whole ;  snowing  the 
upper  deck  has  been  a  decided  improvement. 

56.  The  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  dm-ing  November  was  nine,  all  light. 

57.  The  thickness  of  the  ice  in  the  harbour,  20 "6  inches. 

58.  Coal  expended  during  the  month — 2  tons  17  cwt.  3  qrs. 

59.  Fresh  meat  issued  800  lbs.,  remaining  on  charge  2,281  lbs. 

December,  1875. 

60.  December  has  been  very  dark,  hazy,  and  thick.  The  moon  rose  on  the  6th, 
and  set  on  the  20th,  appearing  like  a  great  grease  spot  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
lunation.  On  two  days  only  were  lunar  distances  obtained.  The  hazy  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  intense  cold  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  preventing  other  observa- 
tions. On  the  4th  we  experienced  a  gale  from  the  S.  W.  (true)  lasting  from  1  a.m.  to  G  a.m. 
Temperature  +26°,  and  on  the  7th  it  was  very  squally  from  the  eastward,  temperature 
—  5°,  accompanied  on  both  occasions  by  a  deal  of  snow-drift.  These  are  the  strongest 
breezes  we  have  as  yet  experienced,  but  they  were  by  no  means  cold, 

61.  Tne  magnetic  officers  have  taken  the  necessary  observations  for  dip,  vn nation, 
horizontal,  and  total  force.  The  declinometer  has  been  registered  hourly  throughout  the 
month,  and  oftener  whenever  the  needle  indicated  a  disturbance.  It  has  beeii  found 
that  rime  forms  so  quickly  on  the  axles  from  the  breath,  or  touch  of  the  fingers,  that  the 
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needles  are  prevented  from  working  freely,  and  have  to  be  constantly  cleaned,  in  doing 
wliicli  on  the  28th,  the  axle  of  Lloyd's  was  accidentally  broken  off. 

G2.  Times  of  high  and  low  water,  as  well  as  hourly  rise  and  fall,  have  been  uninter- 
ruptedly registered  throughout  the  month.  The  present  method  of  fixing  the  zero  by 
theodolite  being  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  in  the  dark,  the  following  easy  and 
simple  plan  has  been  adopted,  viz.,  measuring  by  lead  line  from  the  bottom  to  ~f  end  of 
gauge ;  then  laying  off  that  length  on  the  ice  between  two  pegs,  thus  preventing  the 
stretching  or  shrinking  of  the  line  having  any  effect,  and  so  enabling  us  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  zero  whenever  necessary. 

63.  Lieutenant  Beaumont  took  advantage  of  the  mild  weather  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  to  start  the  clock  in  the  pendulum  house,  hoping  to  rate  it,  and  fix  the 
transit  instrument  in  the  meridian  ;  but  the  temperature  falling  to  —54°  the  clock 
stopped,  which  has  for  the  present  prevented  any  further  observations  being  made  in 
that  department.  The  temperature  of  the  room  during  the  month  has  ranged  between 
-G°  and  -21°. 

6  4.  Mr.  C.  H.  Hart,  Naturalist,  informs  me  of  his  labours  under  their  separate 
heads  up  to  the  present  time  : — • 

Geology.  Considerable  collections  of  fossils  have  been  obtained  in  Dobbin  Bay  and 
Hayes  Sound,  some  of  new  form  and  of  much  interest  in  coming  from  lands  not 
previously  visited.  They  are  of  Silurian  age.  Marine  shells  and  raised  beaches  on  the 
western  shores,  as  well  as  the  Greenland  coast,  prove  the  rising  gradually  of  the  land 
on  either  side  up  to  winter  quarters.  No  recent  geological  formations  have  been  met 
with  except  boulder  drift  and  glacial  clay. 

Zoology  [Terrestrial).  With  the  exception  of  fine  specimens  of  the  Miisk  Ox, 
opportunities  have  not  been  favourable  for  this  branch  of  science,  but  I  trust  the  coming 
season  will  make  up  for  past  deficiencies. 

Zoology  {Marine).  The  towing  net  and  dredge  have  been  well  repaid  ;  large 
collections  of  lower  animal  life  have  been  obtained  both  from  the  surface  and  the  bottom 
— most  of  these  are  undoubtedly  new  to  science,  and  will  probably  be  the  most  important 
in  his  department. 

Botany.  A  very  large  collection  of  lichens  has  been  gathered  on  the  way  up  ; 
135  species  of  flowering  plants  have  been  collected  from  Disco  northward  and  several 
plants  found  inside  the  arctic  circle  not  hitherto  known.  This  is  very  satisfactory, 
considering  the  limited  time  he  has  had,  and  the  fact  of  our  being  too  early  for  the  short 
season  in  some  places  and  too  late  at  others. 

65.  The  Royal  Alexandra  Theatre  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  December  with  a 
performance  by  the  officers.  This  has  been  a  great  success  in  afibrding  amusement  to 
all,  under  the  able  management  of  the  First  Lieutenant.  Entertainments  of  a  humorous 
and  intellectual  description  have  been  carried  on  weekly.  Talent  so  versatile,  I  feel  sure, 
cannot  be  surpassed  north  of  the  arctic  circle. 

6G.  Christmas  Day  was  spent  most  cheerfully  and  orderly ;  our  fare  consisting  of 
1^  lbs.  of  English  mutton  per  man,  killed  last  August,  a  pint  of  beer  to  each,  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  plum  pudding  and  mince  pies,  the  gift  of  some  good  friends  in 
England. 

67.  We  find  the  winter  cloth  boots  are  getting  very  much  the  worse  for  wear,  so 
much  so  that  many  men  are  confined  to  the  ship  in  consequence,  and  the  shoemakers 
are  continually  kept  employed. 

68.  The  temperature  during  the  month  has  ranged  between  +26°  and  —  54°. 
From  the  7th  to  the  13th  the  fore  hatch  was  Icept  raised  by  day  and  night  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  below.  The  warmest  day  was  the  4th,  +26°,  and  the  coldest  the 
23rd,  —54°.  The  mercury  was  frozen  between  the  19th  and  2Sth  inclusive.  Mean 
temperature  for  the  month  is  —  25°, 

69.  The  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  Avas  nine,  all  hght.  We  have  no  means 
of  indicating  the  amount  fallen,  but  estimate  it  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  at  10  inches. 
We  often  observe  snow  in  the  atmosphere  when  it  is  quite  clear  and  starlight  overheadj 
which  must  be  attributed  to  drift  blown  off  the  adjoining  hills. 

70.  The  thickness  of  ice  in  the  harbour  is  24.7  inches.  The  temperature  of  the  bottom, 
in  24  fathoms,  was  29°.     In  consequence  of  it  not  having  been  found  to  vary  much  it 

has  only  been  taken  at  intervals. — Vide  Meteorological  Journal  by  Dr.  Belgrave  NotprljiUJ. 
Ninnis. 

71.  Coal  expended  during  the  month  was  2  tons  18  cwt.  3  qrs.     Remaining  on 
charge  108  tons  17  cwt. 

72.  Fresh  meat  issued  during  the  month  was  182  lbs.,  all  mutton.  Amount 
remaining  on  charge  2,021  lbs.    Musk  Ox  has  not  been  served  out,  owing  to  eveiy- 
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body  being  rather  tired  of  the  musky  flavour,  but  it  will  be  resumed  again  in  January. 
I  see  in  the  account  of  the  "  PoLaris"  they  did  not  experience  this  flavour,  but  ours  has 
been  very  strong  throughout. 

January,  1876. 

73.  Time  is  on  the  wing ;  the  old  year  gone,  and  the  new  one  commenced.  The 
month  of  January  has  been  remarkably  fine  and  clear,  intensely  cold,  but  no  wind,  each 
day  bringing  an  increased  arch  of  twilight,  sure  proofs  our  Arctic  night  is  on  the  wane, 
which  has  raised  the  spirits  of  all.  At  noon  of  the  2,8th  we  were  able  to  read  on  the  floe 
a  few  lines  from  the  leading  article  of  the  "  Times." 

74.  On  the  3rd,  Dr.  Ninnis  reported  James  Shepherd,  Cooper,  on  the  list  with 
scurvy.  A  medical  inspection,  however,  dispelled  our  fears,  for  in  using  the  surgeon's 
own  remark  upon  the  result,  "  There  was  not  a  foul  tong-ue  in  the  ship."  With  the 
exception  of  Shepherd,  who  is  constitutionally  predisposed  to  scm^,  there  could  not  be 
a  healthier  body  of  men.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  remark,  with  the  frequent  inspections, 
so  much  fresh  meat,  hme-juice,  and  variety  of  good  food  that  has  been  issued,  we  hardly 
contemplated  such  a  visitation  during  our  first  winter  m  these  regions. 

75.  The  magnetic  officers  have  taken  the  necessary  observations  for  dip,  variation, 
and  horizontal  force  during  the  month ;  owing  to  the  accident  to  Lloyd's  needle,  and  the 
Fox  Circle  being  out  of  repair,  observations  for  total  force  have  not  been  taken. 

76.  Lieutenant  Beaumont  hopes  to  begin  pendulum  observations  as  soon  as  this 
intensely  cold  weather  passes  ofl",  so  as  to  enable  him  to  rate  the  clock,  everything  being 
now  ready  in  that  department. 

77.  The  tide  gauge  has  worked  remarkably  well,  times  of  liigh  and  low  water,  rise 
and  fad,  have  been  registered  throughout  the  month. 

78.  The  lunation  lasted  from  the  4th  to  the  16th;  it  being  clear  enabled  us  to 
obtain  some  lunar  distances.  Occultations  on  the  7th  and  12th  were  observed  with 
satisfactory  results.  Good  positions  were  taken  up  by  Lieutenants  Beaumont 
and  Archer  some  distance  from  the  ship,  in  opj)osite  directions,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  occultation  of  Mars  on  the  31st  (using  the  transit  instrument  and  long 
telescope);,  the  atmosphere  was  clear  overhead,  but  the  moon's  altitude  was  veiy  low, 
and  the  increasing  daylight  causing  a  thick  mist  to  rise,  obscured  both  luminaries,  making 
their  efforts  unavailing.  Astronomical  observations,  even  attempted  during  the  severity 
of  an  Arctic  winter,  in.  which  difticulties  of  no  ordinary  nature  have  to  be  overcome,  call 
forth  an  amount  of  zeal,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity,  that  in  my  opinion  is  highly 
creditable. 

79.  This  month  has  been  fruitful  in  Auroras  and  lunar  phenomena,  vide  Sub- 
Lieutenant  Conybeare's  remarks  with  diagrams.  The  magnetic  officers  have  not  been 
able  to  connect  any  Auroras  seen  with  magnetic  disturbances  registered. 

80.  On  the  20th  Hans  (Esquimaux)  was  reported  absent  from  "  evening  quarters," 
as  well  as  v/hen  the  "  rounds  "  went  at  9  p.m.  His  messmates  reporting  his  manner 
had  been  peculiar  for  some  days,  we  instituted  a  search  in  the  neighboiurhood  of  the 
ship.  On  striking  his  tracks  in  the  snow  some  two  miles  Vt^est,  I  despatched  Lieutenant 
Fulford  with  six  volunteers  and  some  lanterns  to  follow  them  up.  This  party  left  the 
ship  at  10.30  p.m.,  the  thermometer  -49°,  weather  rather  thick.  They  returned  at 
6  a.m.  with  the  absentee,  having  found  him  asleep  on  Bellot  Island  in  a  snow-hole  made 
by  himself  He  appeared  desponding,  and  his  English  not  being  fluent,  he  is  therefore 
diflicult  to  understand.  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  long  confinement,  good  and  regular 
feeding,  with  so  few  he  can  converse  with,  is  the  cause  of  his  morbid  imaginations,  and 
that  when  daylight  returns,  and  he  is  able  to  shoot,  things  will  appear  in  a  different  light. 

81.  The  ships  company  has  been  employed  outside  the  ship  five  hours  a  day 
throughout  the  winter  making  roads,  as  well  as  having  to  fetch  our  daily  consumption 
of  water  from  a  berg  situated  half-a-mile  off",  till  the  thermometer  registered  —  54°,  the 
cold  was  then  too  severe  for  anything  but  brisk  walking  exercise. 

82.  The  temperature  during  the  month  has  ranged  between— 13°  and— 63°.  The 
warmest  day  was  the  10th, —  13°,  and  the  coldest  days  were  the  23rd  and  24th,  —  eS'^. 
Mercury  remaining  frozen  so  long,  we  have  much  felt  the  want  of  a  self-registering 
maximum  spirit  thermometer,  as  well  as  a  good  standard  thermometer.  The  mean 
temperature  during  the  month  was  — 40°. 

83.  The  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  was  11,  average  depth  about  2  inclies. 

84.  Thickness  of  ice  in  the  harbour  28*7  ins.    Temperature  at  20  fathoms,  28-|. 

85.  Coal  expended  during  the  month,  3  tons  0  cwt.  2  qrs.  A  sHght  increase  owing 
to  the  cold.    Eemaining  on  charge  105  tons  16  cwt.  and  1  qr. 

86.  Fresh  meat  issued  during  the  month,  581  lbs.    Remaining  on  charge,  1.493  lbs, 
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February,  18<^6. 

87.  The  month  of  February  has  been  rather  gloomy,  owmg  to  the  increasmg  day- 
light, and  no  sun.  The  moon  rose  on  the  29th  of  January,  and  set  on  the  13th  ot 
February.  On  the  9  th  it  was  full  moon,  but  the  increasing  dawn  was  so  strong  at  mid- 
day, it  reflected  shadows,  which  the  moon  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do. 

88.  A  few  lunar  distances  were  obtained,  but  no  occultation,  owing  to  the  weather. 

89.  On  the  4th,  during  the  middle  watch,  a  gale  sprung  up  from  the  N.E.,  with  a 
falling  barometer  ;  the  wind  veering  about  all  round  the  compass,  in  very  heavy  squalls. 
The  atmosphere  was  so  laden  with  snow-drift,  that  the  observations  of  the  declinometer 
were  discontinued  for  a  time,  being  unable  to  get  outside  the  ship  duiing  the  most  of 
the  day.  It  lasted  with  more  or  less  violence  till  the  night  of  the  5th,  when  it  blew 
itself  out  in  fitful  gusts,  leaving  the  atmosphere  very  thick,  ovei'cast,  and  the  hills  quite 
barren  of  snow.  This  was  a  regular  arctic  gale,  the  drift  penetrating  every  hole  and 
crevice,  that  m^de  one  feel  thankful  to  have  a  warm  and  comfortable  ship  to  take  shelter 
in.  The  temperature  varying  between  — 12''  and  +  2^^.  Even  the  dogs  looked  miserable. 
These  are  the  only  two  days  during  the  winter  we  have  been  prevented  by  the  weather, 
from  morning  inspection  and  prayers  outside  the  ship. 

90.  The  magnetic  ofiicers  have  taken  the  necessary  observations  during  the  month. 
The  Fox  Circle  having  been  most  efiiciently  repaired  by  William  Ward,  Armourer,  they 
have  obtained  a  fresh  set  of  base  observations,  as  well  as  observations  for  total  force. 

91.  The  weather  has  been  too  cold  for  any  work  in  the  pendulum  house  during  the 
month. 

92.  Tidal  observations  have  been  carefully  observed  and  registered.  The  ice 
freezing  so  thick  from  the  bottom  in  the  gauge  hole,  we  were  compelled  to  cut  out  a 
large  block  which  was  found  to  measure  5  feet  3  inches  in  thickness. 

93.  On  the  16th,  stars  were  visible  at  noon,  for  the  last  time,  making  109  days  we 
have  had  them  sliining  at  mid-day. 

94.  On  the  24th  I  went  to  Distant  Cape  in  a  dog-sledge,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
Beaumont.  Hall's  Basin  was  apparently  filled  with  ice,  and  very  hummock}^  Observed 
a  narrow  lane  of  water  off  Newman  Bay  on  the  opposite  shore, 

95.  On  the  26th  the  sliip's  company  mustered  in  dufile  travelling  suits,  and  marched 
up  Cairn  Hill,  1,550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  chance  of  seeing  the  sun  down 
Kennedy  Channel.  The  weather  being  thick,  with  a  breeze  from  the  southward, 
prevented  our  seeing  any  distance.  We  enlarged  the  cairn  to  about  10  feet  high,  and 
returned  on  board  at  1  p.m.,  the  party  thoroughly  enjoying  the  lark,  but  became  very 
straggling  ;  nevertheless  all  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  as  well  as  the  bottom  without 
accident. 

96.  On  the  27th  George  Leggett,  Ship's  Cook,  went  out  of  the  ship  for  half-an-hour 
during  evening  service,  wearing  his  half  boots,  and  was  frost-bitten  in  both  big  toes  in 
consequence.  The  temperature  was  —  SC.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  men  understand 
that  though  the  sun  is  about  to  retrrii  it  is  not  warm  enough  to  go  outside  in  their  shirt 
sleeves  just  at  present. 

97.  On  the  29th  we  could  distinguish  the  sun's  disc  through  a  low  nnst,  reminding 
us  of  what  is  so  often  seen  during  a  London  fog.  This  makes  it  135  days  absent,  and  so 
ends  our  first  winter  in  these  regions. 

98.  I  must  pass  a' remark  upon  a  service  of  such  novelty,  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  monotonous  when  employment  of  the  mind  is  so  essential.  Each  oflicer  being 
fully  occupied  with  his  own  branch  of  science,  a,njl  in  some  cases  more  work  than  it  was 
possible  to  manage,  has  made  the  darkness  pass  pleasantly  enough.  The  unvarying 
routine  that  has  been  carried  out  with  a  variety  of  amusements  for  the  ship's  company 
has  made  it  perhaps  monotonous  at  times  to  them,  but  on  the  whole  the  days  and  montlis 
have  slipped  quickly  away,  leaving  nothing  to  mark  them. 

99.  Their  conduct  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  their  health  and  spirits 
(with  the  exception  of  paragraph  No.  74)  has  been  excellent,  but  at  present  all  look  pale 
and  blanched. 

100.  The  temperature  during  the  month  has  ranged  between  -f  2°  and  —  58''.  The 
coldest  day  was  the  29th,  and  the  warmest  day  was  the  4th.  The  mean  tempera,ture  of 
the  month  was  35°. 

101.  The  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  was  eleven — average  depth  about  two 
inches. 

102.  The  thickness  of  ice  in  the  harbour  is  31  inches. 

103.  Coal  expended  during  the  month,  2  tons  19  cwt.  ;  remaining  on  charge,  1,02 
tons  17  cwt. 

(3426)  G  2 
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104.  Hans  having  recovered  his  usual  cheerfulness  has  been  away  shooting  daily  : 
he  has  killed  13  hares  during  the  month. 

105.  Fresh  meat  issued,  520  lbs  ;  remaining  on  charge,  1,083  lbs. 

March,  1876. 

106.  March  was  ushered  in  with  a  bright  sun,  but  severe  cold.  Between  the  1st  and 
the  14th  the  mean  temperature  was  — 49°,  and  just  before  midnight  of  the  3rd  the 
minimum  showed  — 70°"5 — I  believe  the  coldest  ever  recorded.  We  have  in  consequence 
been  unable  to  lay  out  depots  for  our  sledging  parties,  and  to  which  I  attribute  the 
absence  of  the  niuch-wished-for  news  of  your  safety  and  welfare. 

107.  The  month,  however,  has  not  been  passed  in  idleness.    Working  parties  have 
NvLi'i  iiduL         been  employed  erecting  cairns  on  the  most  conspicuous  hills.    Printed  records  of  the 

expedition  have  been  left,  one  of  which  I  enclose.  On  the  I7th  the  first  heutenant 
erected  one  on  the  summit  of  Bellot  Island,  2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
consisting  of  three  oil  drums  and  a  cask,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  10-foot  stafl', 
surmounted  by  a  beacon,  the  total  height  being  20  feet,  which  stands  out  most  con- 
spicuously from  the  surrounding  country. 

108.  The  officers  have  taken  daily  long  walks  in  search  of  game,  adding  much  to 
our  topographical  knowledge  of  this  neighbourhood.  In  some  instances  26  miles  has 
been  accomplished,  with  the  temperature  —  52°,  showing  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
coming  work  not  to  be  despised. 

109.  The  magnetic  officers  have  taken  the  usual  monthly  observations.  Hourly 
readings  of  the  differential  declinometer  have  been  carefully  registered  since  the  22nd  of 
October,  1875.  only  interrupted  for  a  few  hours  during  the  gale  on  the  4th  February. 

110.  Lieutenant  Beaumont  had  everything  ready  for  observations  with  the 
pendulum  at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  being  in  hopes  a  milder  temperature  would 
have  allov\"ed  the  clock  to  go,  but  the  very  severe  weather  frustrated  his  expectations. 
This  being  the  last  month  the  clock  can  be  rated  by  the  transit  of  stars,  having  now 
perpetual  daylight,  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  great  effort.  It  now  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  the  observations  can  be  carried  out  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  means  of 
the  sun  alone.  If  this  is  not  successful,  the  only  other  opportunity  \vould  be  in  the 
autumn,  during  the  few  days  between  the  re-appearance  of  the  stars  and  the  advent  of 
a  temperature  that  would  stop  the  clock,  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  being  visible  at 
night  during  the  first  week  in  October.  The  absence  of  Lieutenant  Rawson  in  H.M. 
Ship  "  Alert,"  who  took  the  base  observations  at  Kew  before  leaving  England,  has  been 

Xnt  printed.         a  great  loss  to  this  department  (vide  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  full  and  detailed  account  of 
all  that  has  been  attem23ted  in  this  branch  of  science  during  the  winter). 

111.  Hourly  rise  and  fall,  as  well  as  fifteen-minutely  observations  ibr  times  of  high 
and  low  water,  extending  over  a  period  of  six  months  during  one  solstice  and  one 
equinox — as  recommended  in  the  scientific  manual— concludes  the  tidal  observations  for 

Not  printed.         Discovery  Harbour  (vide  book  of  diagrams,  Avith  remarks  by  Lieutenant  Archer),  the  merits 
of  which  must  stand  the  test  of  Professor  Haughton's  investigations. 

112.  During  the  winter,  50  sets  of  lunar  distances  were  observed,  16  of  which  up 
to  this  time  have  been  calculated,  the  mean  giving  the  longitude  as  65°  3'  14"  W.  This 
accords  with  the  longitude  deduced  from  the  chronometers  to  within  30  seconds  of  time. 
Lieutenant  Beaumont  ascertained  the  rates  of  the  chronometers  from  time  to  time 
by  means  of  the  transit  instrument,  and  though  they  are  in  my  cabin,  a  va]'iation  in 
their  rates  has  been  observed,  following  the  changes  of  temperature  during  the  winter. 
From  the  frequent  severe  concussions  the  ship  sustained  in  working  through  the  ice 
last  year  to  her  present  position,  I  am  surprised  to  find  the  errors  deduced  from  the 
lunars  should  so  nearly  agree  with  those  of  the  accumulated  rates.  Occultations  of 
stars  as  they  occurred  were  taken  whenever  the  weather  permitted.  The  times  of 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  sun's  eclipse  were  observed  on  the  25th,  the  day  being  very 
fine  and  everything  favourable. 

113.  The  dogs  are  in  a  very  thriving  condition;  of  the  24  wo  embarked  at 
Bittenbank  on  the  16th  July,  1*875,  nine  died  between  that  date  and  the  6th  of 
September  from  the  disease  endemic  in  parts  of  Greenland  of  the  nature  of  which  little  or 
nothing  is  known.  Their  long  confinement  on  board  the  ship  no  doubt  developed  their 
malady  as  they  much  improved  when  landed  at  our  winter  quarters.  Dr.  Belgrave 
Ninnis  has  written  a  very  able  and  detailed  account  of  their  symptoms  and  the  method 
of  treating  it,  which  in  several  cases  he  lias  done  with  complete  success,  also  the 
particulars  of  several  post-mortem  examinations  made  by  himself  and  Dr.  Coppinger, 
U8  well  as  other  remarks  on  their  habits  and  peculiarities.    These  dogs  have  spent  the 
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whole  winter  on  the  ice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ship,  without  the  slightest  shelter 
of  any  description.  The  snow  houses  we  built  for  their  accommodation  they  sometimes 
coiled  themselves  on  top  of,  never  inside,  and  more  generally  used  to  stale  against. 
There  have  been  three  litters  of  pups,  but  in  all  cases  they  have  come  to  an  untimely 
end  through  the  severity  of  the  climate, 

114.  On  the  25th  your  dog-sledge  arrived  with  Lieutenant  Kawson  and  Sub - 
Lieutenant  Egertoii,  both  remarkably  well  considering  their  cold  journey.  The  good 
news  of  you  and  your  whereabouts  was  most  cheering  after  a  lapse  of  seven  winter 
months.  I  always  felt,  should  any  untoward  circumstances  have  happened,  there  was  the 
"Discovery"  safe  and  snug  for  your  reception.  However,  Providence  has  watched  over 
us  both,  and  I  hope,  as  soon  as  my  sledging  parties  have  started,  to  run  up  and  shake 
you  by  the  hand. 

115.  Li  reply  to  your  memo,  of  the  8th  instant,  respecting  St.  Patrick  Bay,  10  See  page  {2. 
miles  north  of  Discovery  Harbour,  as  suitable  winter  quarters  for  both  ships  next  year,  I 

will  carefully  reconnoitre  the  neighbourhood  with  that  object  in  view.  At  present  I  am 
under  the  impression  it  is  a  deep  fiord  with  precipitous  cliffs  on  either  side,  which  pre- 
vents the  ice  being  cleared  out  annually,  as  the  ice  appeared  to  be  of  great  age  when  I 
visited  it  on  the  1 7th. 

116.  With  reference  to  the  explorations  to  be  undertaken  by  me  this  summer,  and 
in  accordance  with  your  instructions.  Lieutenants  Beaumont,  Wyatt  Rawson,  and  Dr. 
Coppinger  will  explore  the  north  coast  of  Greenland,  making  the  depot  at  Thank  God 
Harbour  their  base  of  operations,  for  which  purpose  I  have  despatched  Lieutenant  Archer 
with  Dr.  Coppinger  to  Polaris  Bay  in  the  dog-sledge  to  obtain  a  complete  inventory  of 
all  there  is  there.  On  their  return,  provided  their  report  is  satisfactory.  Lieutenant 
Beaumont,  with  Dr.  Coppinger,  will  proceed  direct  to  the  "Alert,"  and  from  your 
advanced  position  make  the  best  of  their  way  across  the  straits  along  the  north  coast  of 
Greenland.  A  boat  shall  be  sent  over  to  Hall's  Rest,  there  to  be  depoted  for  the  party 
on  their  r  eturn,  with  provisions  or  not,  as  necessary.  I  feel  the  service  on  which  they 
are  employed  would  not  only  be  expedited  but  the  results  more  satisfactory  if  you  would  , 
undertake  to  plan  their  future  operations. 

117.  Lady  Franklin  Sound  will  be  imdertaken  by  Lieutenants  Archer  and  Fulford 
and  Sub-Lieutenant  Conybeare.  The  impossibility  of  any  autumn  sledging  prevented 
our  obtaining  the  information  I  much  wanted  in  that  direction.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
range  from  various  positions  and  the  tops  of  the  highest  land  in  this  neighbourhood, 
makes  it  quite  a  second  Hayes'  Sound,  consisting  of  numerous  deep  fiords,  with  distant 
land  at  every  opening. 

118.  At  present  I  have  not  sufficient  force  to  undertake  Petermann  Fiord. 

119.  Good  and  snug  as  our  winter  quarters  undoubtedly  are,  we  are  badly  situated 
for  sledging.  The  strong  current  coming  down  Robeson  Channel  from  the  northward 
and  sweeping  up  Lady  Franklin  Sound  kept  open  water  along  the  shores  until  the  winter 
was  far  advanced,  the  precipitous  cli%  and  capes  allowing  no  ice-foot  to  form,  piling  up 
huge  blocks  as  barriers,  making  them  impassable. 

120.  Our  ice-foot  round  the  harbour  is  from  15  to  20  feet  thick,  broken  away  and 
rugged  in  extreme,  caused  by  the  spring  and  neap  tides,  which  alter  it  materially ;  the 
highest  rise  has  been  7  feet,  and  the  lowest  neap  4  inches. 

121.  From  our  well  sheltered  position  I  am  unable  to  give  any  opinion  of  the 
prevailing  winds  during  the  winter. 

122.  The  temperature  during  the  month  has  ranged  between  -  8°  and  —  71°.  The 
coldest  day  was  the  3rd,  and  the  warmest  day  was  the  16th.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  month  has  been  —  41°*6. 

123.  The  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  was  9. 

124.  The  thickness  of  ice  in  the  harbour  is  35^  inches,  temperature  of  bottom  in  25 
fathoms,  29°- 8. 

125.  Coal  expended  during  the  month,  3  tons,  1  cwt.  1  qr.  ;  remaining  on  charge, 
99  tons,  15  cwt.  2  qrs. 

126.  Fresh  meat  issued  during  the  month,  792llbs.,  leaving  none  on  charge, 

127.  Three  hares  have  been  killed  during  this  month,  Hans  with  the  dog-sledge 
having  been  otherwise  employed. 

128.  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  survey  of  Discovery  Harbour  and  a  coast-line  of 
20  miles,  which  is  the  utmost  we  have  been  able  to  complete  up  to  the  present. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  F.  STEPHENSON, 
To  Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  Captain. 
11. M.S.  ''Alert." 
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LETTER  OF  PEOCEEDINGS,  No.  2,  BETWEEN  30th  MARCH  AND 

6th  APRIL,  1876. 


H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour. 
Sir,  (Lat.  8P44'North.  Long.  65°  3' West). 

mh  April,  1876. 

In  continuation  of  ray  letter  of  proceedings  to  you,  despatched  by  Lieutenant 
Rawson  and  Sub-Lieutenant  Egerton,  on  the  30th  ultimo, — 

2.  I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  return  of  Lieutenant  Archer  and  Dr.  Coppmger  from 
Noi printed.         "Thank  God  Harbour,"  having  taken  an  inventory  of  provisions  left  there  by  the 

"  Polaris. "  The  accompanying  record  of  Captain  Buddington  was  found  in  the 
observatory. 

3.  The  samples  were  all  good,  and  of  those  they  brought  over,  preserved  meat, 
pemmican,  ham,  tea,  &c.,  are  all  excellent. 

4.  The  printed  list,  with  the  exception  of  spirits,  appeared  to  coincide  nearly  with 
what  has  been  found,  which  is  very  satisfactory  for  the  party  exploring  the  north  of 
Greenland. 

5.  As  the  seasons  vary  so  much  in  these  latitudes,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  long 
we  are  safe  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  Robeson  Channel.  I  had  decided  upon 
sending  a  15-foot  ice-boat  over  at  once,  but  in  consequence  of  these  officers  reporting  the 
ice  so  bad  for  travelling  that  it  would  certainly  take  a  week  to  get  a  boat  ovei',  I  have 
considered  it  more  desirable  to  start  all  the  exploring  parties  at  once,  trusting  to  an 
opportmiity  of  transport  on-  the  return  of  some  of  my  limited  sledges  from  the  main  line. 

6.  Lieutenant  Archer  informs  me  that  there  was  a  quantity  of  small  articles  lying 
about — crowbars,  insulated  wire,  frames  of  dredges,  ice  saw,  and  flat  iron,  &c.,  &c. 

7.  Captain  Hall's  grave  was  in  a  thorough  state  of  preservation,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
S.S.E.  true  of  the  observatory.  The  willow  mentioned  by  Captain  Tyson  as  having  been 
planted  was  alive  and  doing  well.  A  ship's  cabin  door  or  bulk  head,  half  buried,  as  a 
head-stone,  painted  white,  the  letters  being  sunk  and  painted  black,  with  the  following 
inscription  : — 

In  memory  of 
Charles  Francis  Hall, 
late  Commander  U.S.  steamer  "Polaris,"  North  Pole  Expedition. 
Died  November  8th,  1871. — Aged  50  years. 
"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  :  he  that  believeth  in  Me  though  he  were  dead, 

yet  shall  he  live." 

8.  From  the  Sastrugi,  strong  northerly  Avinds  were  most  prevalent. 

9.  No  recent  marks  of  animals  were  seen,  except  some  old  bear  tracks  under  Cape 
Lupton. 

10.  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  accompanied  Ijy  Dr.  Coppinger,  each  with  an  eighl-nian 
sledge  victualled  for  14  days,  leave  to-day  for  the  "  Alert,"  and  I  have  referred  theni  to 
you  for  their  further  instructions. 

11.  Lieutenant  Archer,  with  a  twelve-man  sledge  victualled  for  50  da;ys,  will  leave 
on  the  8tli  instant,  to  determine  the  continuity  of  Grant  Land,  down  Lady  Franklin 
Sound,  accompanied  by  Sub-Lieutenant  Conybeare  with  an  eight-man  sledge  victualled 
for  42  days.  These  two  officers  will  travel  together  for  seven  days.  Mr.  Conybeare 
will  then  complete  Lieutenant  Archer's  sledge  to  53  days,  and  depot  7  days  more  for 
Lieutenant  Archer's  return,  thus  giving  that  oJfficer  provisions  till  the  15th  June. 

12.  Sub- Lieutenant  Conybeare  returning  on  board  by  the  22nd  of  April,  should  the 
opportunity  then  be  favourable.  Lieutenant  Fulford  will  cross  to  Hall's  Rest  with  a 
15-foot  ice-boat. 

13.  The  alterations  that  have  been  undertaken  in  all  the  travelling  equipment  since 
the  arrival  of  your  sledge  on  the  25tli  ultimo,  have  been  most  successfully  completed. 
The  despatch  of  our  sledge  parties  is  due  to  the  untiring  energy  of  all  concerned,  who 
have  worked  early  and  late  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

14.  The  strength  of  our  sledging  crews  will  include  49  persons,  absent  from  the 
ship,  when  my  own  party  leaves  on  the  11th  for  the  "  Alert." 

15.  The  temperature  still  remains  low,  —30  to  —40",  but  I  trust,  with  the 
precautions  we  have  taken,  that  all  will  go  well. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 

^0  Yoiu'  obedient  Servant, 

Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  H.  F.  STEPHENSON, 

H.M.S.  ''Alert."  Cajytain. 
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LETTER  OF  PROCEEDINGS,  No.  3,  BETWEEN  6th  APRIL,  1876, 

AND  22nd  may,  187G. 


H. M.S.  "Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 
(Lat.  81°  44'  North.    Long.  65"  3'  West.) 

22nd  May,  1876. 

April. 

Sir, 

At  aoon  on  the  Sth,  Lieutenant  Archer    and  Sub- Lieutenant  Conybeare  with 
12  and  8 -man  sledges  left  for  Lady  Franklin  Sound,  as  per  par.  11  of  my  letter  No.  2,  Seepage  54. 
1876. 

2.  I  accompanied  this  party  witli  dog-sledge  victualled  for  7  days,  takmg  Lieutenant 
Archer  on  in  advance,  leaving  Mr.  Miller,  Engineer,  in  charge  of  the  1 2-man  sledge. 

3.  We  crossed  the  western  entrance  and  proceeded  along  the  ice-foot  down  Lady 
Franklin  Sound,  encamping  that  night  eight  mUes  from  the  ship ;  the  travelling  was  very 
bad,  the  snow  being  soft,  3  feet  deep,  and  ice  hummocky.  I  felt  the  heavy  sledges  would 
make  but  httle  progress,  so  retraced  my  steps  the  following  day,  intending  to  take  the 
party  along  the  ice-foot  under  Sun  Land  up  Discovery  Harbour.  I  found  them  at  2  p.m.  at 
luncheon,  having  just  crossed  the  western  entrance  ;  they  had  been  compelled  to  double- 
man  one  sledge  at  a  time,  the  runners  having  sunk  nine  inches  in  the  soft  snow.  Giving 
them  a  lead  round  Sun  Cape,  and  finding  the  ice-foot  inside  the  Harbour  a  little  better, 
I  named  Cape  Straight  as  the  rendezvous,  telling  Mr.  Conybeare  to  cross  the  land  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour  into  Sun  Bay,  looking  out  for  my  flag  with  a  note  on  Stony  Cape 
for  further  instructions,  and  pushed  on  with  Lieutenant  Archer. 

4.  At  1  p.m.  of  the  10th  we  reached  Stony  Cape,  and  leaving  the  sledge  walked 
on  tiU  we  determined  there  was  no  outlet  to  the  westward,  and  that  Cape  Straight  was 
an  island ;  taking  a  round  of  compass  bearings,  and  leaving  a  note  for  Mr.  Conybeare  to 
follow  in  our  tracks,  we  started  across  Conybeare  Bay  for  Cape  Straiglit,  and  pitched 
our  tent  under  the  lee  of  some  hummocks  at  6  p.m.  The  travelling  was  most  laborious; 
with  12  dogs  and  our  5  selves  we  were  four  hours  getting  over  2  miles. 

5.  With  so  much  deep  snow  I  had  little  hopes  of  seeing  the  heavy  sledges  before 
my  provisions  would  compel  my  return  to  the  ship.  They,  however,  arrived  in  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  all  remarkably  well  and  cheery,  but  quite  convinced  their  acquaint- 
ance with  sledging  was  very  different  from  what  previous  expeditions  had  experienced 
and  written  about.  They  had  looked  forward  to  6  or  8  miles  a  day,  but  even  that  was 
beyond  their  hopes. 

6.  On  the  13th  we  started  along  the  ice-foot  of  Miller  Island,  till  nearly  abreast  of 
Keppel  Head,  when  we  struck  across  the  south  side  of  Conybeare  Bay.  The  travelling 
was  still  so  heavy  that  we  had  to  double-man  one  sledge  at  a  time.  The  twelve-man 
sledge  capsized,  which  necessitated  its  being  unpacked  before  being  righted ;  we  then 
observed  one  of  the  iron  runners  was  broken,  and  the  other  with  a  bad  flaw  in  it,  we 
reversed  the  sledge  end  for  end,  and  at  5.30  p.m.  pitched  the  tents  one  mile  east  of 
Keppel  Head,  the  men  very  much  done,  having  only  accomplished  four  miles  for  the 
day. 

7.  Taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  travelling,  the  disabled  state  of  the 
twelve-man  sledge,  with  its  extremely  heavy  load,  and  that  the  eight-man  sledge  is 
handier  and  more  suitable  for  Lieutenant  Archer's  extended  journey,  I  decided  that  the 
two  sledges  should  travel  together  til]  the  23rd  inst.,  when  Lieutenant  Archer  should 
complete  the  eight-man  sledge  for  42  days,  leaving  a  depot  of  15  days  for  his  return 
journey,  and  send  Mr.  Conybeare  back  with  the  twelve-man  sledge  and  1 5  day's  pro- 
visions, to  be  on  board  by  the  7th  May.  Lieutenant  Archer  returning  on  board  by  the 
10th  June,  the  original  date,  giving  him  8  days'  provisions  to  veer  and  haul  upon  for 
contingencies. 

8.  On  the  14th,  I  went  on  with  them  till  luncheon  time,  when  bidding  them  fare- 
well, accompanied  by  Mr,  Miller,  I  retraced  my  steps  over  their  tracks  to  the  ship, 
arriving  on  board  at  4.30  p.m.  of  the  15th,  just  taking  me  a  day  and-a-half  to  walk  the 
distance  the  heavy  sledges  had  occupied  six  whole  days  to  accomplish.  Such  is  the , 
nature  of  the  travelling  we  have  to  contend  with  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  with  a 
temperature  varying  from  -  34°  to  — 40^,  entails  an  amount  of  suffering  and  privation  that 
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can  be  only  known  and  appreciated  by  those  who  have  experienced  sledging  in  these 
regions. 

9.  On  the  18th  I  left  the  ship  in  a  dog-sledge,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Assistant  Paymaster,  for  H.M.S.  "Alert,"  at  Floe  Berg  Beach,  Lincoln  Sea,  arriving  there 
on  the  23rd,  having  been  detained  one  day  in  the  tent  by  a  gale. 

10.  E-emaining  with  you  during  that  week,  and  after  discussing  every  subject, 
and  receiving  your  final  instructions,  

11.  I  left  on  the  night  of  the  30th  for  H.M.S.  '-'Discovery."  On  passing  Black 
Cape,  G.  Emmerson,  chief  boatswain's  mate  of  H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  was  encamped  with 
the  sledge  "  Alert,"  having  just  crossed  the  channel  from  Greenland  with  news  of  Lieu- 
tenant Beaumont's  party  up  to  the  28th — all  well.  Arrived  on  board  the  "  Discovery" 
on  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst.,  having  been  detained  again  on  my  journey  down  bv  a 
gale  from  the  northward. 

12.  Sub-Lieutenant  Conybeare  returned  from  Lieutenant  Archer's  party  on  the 
20th  inst.,  in  consequence  of  the  twelve-man  sledge  being  completely  broken  down, 

13.  The  temperature  during  the  month  of  April  has  varied  between  — 42°  and  +  13*^. 
The  coldest  day  was  the  3rd,  and  the  warmest  day  the  29th, 

14.  Coal  expended  during  the  month,  2  tons  10  cwts. 

15.  The  thickness  of  iue  in  the  harbour  was  39*25  inches.  Temperature  of  bottom 
in  20  fathoms,  29.8", 

16.  Only  one  ptarmigan  has  been  seen,  which  was  killed  on  the  10th  inst.,  and 
five  hares. 

May. 

17.  On  the  2nd  instant  Lieut.  Archer's  party  returned  from  Lad}'  Franklin  Sound 
having  explored  to  the  end  and  found  no  outlet. 

18.  This  Sound  extends  to  the  S,W.  for  65  miles  from  the  "Discovery."  At 
Keppel  Head  it  is  four  miles  broad,  gradually  narrows  towards  the  end,  and  terminates 
in  two  small  bays,  with  high  surrounding  cliffs.  Mount  Neville,  3,800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  Lat.  81°  10' N.,  and  Long.  70°  45'  W.,  was  ascended  by  Lieut.  Archer,  and 
no  appearance  of  anything  but  continuous  high  land,  so  that  it  may  be  inferred  he  has 
seen  almost  as  great  a  distance  as  that  already  travelled  over  ;  and  Grant  Land  is'  a 
continuation  of  Grinnell  Land,  forming  one  vast  continent.  The  United  Sa.tes  range  bore 
from  N.N.W.  to  W.N.W.  (true),  where  it  appeared  to  terminate;  the  distance  from 
the  range  was  estimated  at  about  20  miles.  One  glacier  was  seen  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Neville  N.  30°  W.  (true),  as  well  as  three  others  during  tlie  journey.  Two  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Sound  and  one  at  the  head  of  the  southern  arm  of  the  bay,  none 
of  which  reached  the  shores.    A  lierd  of  11  Musk  oxen  were  observed  16  miles  from  the 

.s,r  pii,/f  :5:>:'i.       head  of  the  bay  on  the  southern  shore,  but  none  obtained. — Fide  Lieut.  Archer's 
report. 

19.  I  enclose  a  rough  survey  of  Archer  Fiord,  time  being  too  limited  for  the  minor 
details  of  a  fair  copy. 

I'^i-^  20.  Sub-Lieut.  Conybeare  was  despatched  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  with  15-foot 

ice  boat  for  Polaris  Bay.  This  party  I  recalled,  but  not  the  boat,  deciding  in  conse- 
quence of  the  return  of  the  western  sledges  to  transport  the  15  and  20-foot  ice  boats 
over  to  Hall's  Rest ;  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  fissure  occurring  in  Hall's  Basin  during 
the  absence  of  so  large  a  party,  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  a  ferry  boat  for 
returning'. 

21.  These  men  arrived  on  board  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  instant,  and  left 
again  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  instant  with  the  20-foot  ice  boat  and  additional  11 
men,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Fulford  and  Mr.  Conybeare. 

22.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  instant  I  started  for  Polaris  Bay  with  dog  sledge, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hart  (Naturalist),  arriving  there  at  2  a.m.,  of  the  12th,  where 
1  found  Lieut.  Fulford  with  the  boats,  just  going  to  pitch  his  tents. 

23.  The  weather  was  thick  with  a  strong  breeze  from  the  southward,  which  made 
the  journey  unpleasant,  but  the  ice  was  the  best  I  have  yet  travelled  over.  Some 
very  large  floes  of  young  smooth  ice  in  Hall's  Basin  ;  hummocks  and  heavy  nips  on 
both  sides  of  the  channel  near  the  shores,  the  heaviest  being  on  the  Polaris  side,  with 
some  large  grounded  bergs. 

24.  Our  party  now  consisted  of  24  officers  and  men  with  8  dogs ;  we  crossed 
over  as  light  as  possible,  with  only  sufficient  rations  of  those  things  I  knew  the 
Polaris  dep6t  to  be  in  want  of,  and  completed  the  victualling  from  that  depot  to  the 
21st  instant,  entering  a  hst  of  things  taken,  and  securing  the  remainder,  according  to 

Spn^'i^c  '-i-         yf^"  -  Memo,  of  the  30th  April,  1876. 
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25.  On  the  13th  we  hoisted  the  American  flag  over  Capt.  Hall's  grave,  and  at  thy 
foot  erected  the  brase  tablet  brought  from  England,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

'  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Captain  C  h\  Hall, 
of  the  U.S.  Ship  "Polaris," 
who  sacrificed  his  Life  in  the  Advancement  of  Science 
on  Nov.  8th,  1871. 
This  Tablet  has  been  erected  by  the  British  Polar  Expedition  of  1875, 
who,  following  in  his  footsteps,  have  profited  by  his  experience. 

26.  At  8  p.m.  on  the  15th,  Ur.  Coppinger  and  George  Emmerson,  chief  boatswain's 
mate,  with  8  men  and  2  sledges,  arrived  from  Repulse  Harbour,  having  left  that  place 
on  the  bth  instant.    They  visited  Captain  Hall's  cairn  on  the  north  side  of  Newman 

Bay,  bringing  away  the  record  (a  copy  of  which  I  enclose).    They  then  proceeded  to  his  ^<^^e  page  61. 
tent  and  boat  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  same  bay,  taking  an  inventory  of  all  things 
found,  bringing  away  the  articles  on  the  annexed  list,  which  are  now  on  board  the 
"  Discovery." 

27.  The  whaleboat  is  26  feet  long,  5  feet  beam,  and  3^  feet  deep,  double-planked, 
one  plank  stove  on  blulf  of  starboard  bow,  about  7  inches,  easily  repairable,  and  otherwise 
in  a  serviceable  condition. 

28.  Dr.  Coppinger  left  Lieutenants  Beaumont  and  Rawson  at  Cape  Stanton  on  the 
3rd  instant  all  well,  but  the  travelling  was  very  bad,  having  only  been  able  to  accomplish 
20  miles  in  7  days.  There  are  some  steep,  precipitous  cliffs  about  16  miles  north  of 
Repulse  Harbour.  Should  the  ice-foot  ease  oft'  before  their  return,  they  will  be  compelled 
to  abandon  their  sledge  and  retreat  overland. 

29.  At  Repulse  Harbour  Dr.  Coppinger  left  a  depot  of  8  days'  provisions,  and  at  his 
suggestion  [  despatched  Lieutenant  Fulford  with  him  and  a  depdt  of  4  more  days  to  be 
placed  on  the  south  shore  of  Newman  Bay,  to  enable  Lieutenant  Beaumont  to  cross  the 
iiitervening  neck  of  land  between  that  bay  and  Hall's  Rest,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  which 
is  now  heavy  travelling  of  deep,  soft  snow.  The  two  ice-boats  and  a  complete  depot  of 
7  days  for  17  men,  already  packed  at  the  Polaris  Observatory,  will,  I  trust,  ensure  his 
and  Lieutenant  Fulford's  party  a  safe  return  to  the  "  Discovery"  next  month. 

30.  From  our  arrival  on  the  12th  to  the  15th  we  experienced  a  heavy  blow  from 
the  northward.  On  the  16th  the  barometer  fell  from  30"30  to  29"76,  accompanied  by  a 
whole  gale  from  the  same  direction,  with  a  deal  of  snowdrift,  confining  us  all  to  our  tents. 
The  drift  was  so  thick  that,  notwithstanding  the  5  tents  were  pitched  close  together,  it 
\Fas  at  times  impossible  to  communicate.  We  had  luckily  sheltered  ourselves  a  little  by 
building  snow  walls,  one  of  which  was  blown  down,  and  the  remainder  looked  as  if  they 
liad  stood  a  siege  from  the  dilapidated  state  they  were  left  in. 

31.  On  the  morning  of  the  I'^tli  it  cleared,  and  not  knowing  what  effect  the  late 
gale  might  have  had  on  the  ice  in  Robeson  Channel,  I  felt  most  anxious  to  get  my  party 
across  to  Discovery  Harbour,  leaving  Lieutenant  Fidford,  Dr.  Coppinger,  and  two  men  with 
eight  dogs  to  lay  our  dep6t,  as  per  par.  29,  aad  then  to  explore  Petermann  Fiord  ; 
with  orders  to  return  to  Polaris  Bay  by  the  15th  of  June,  where  they  would  meet 
Lieutenants  Beaumont  and  Rawson. 

32.  I  started  at  8  a.m.  fur  the  "  Discovery  "  with  the  party — which  nov7  numbered 
;!0  officers  and  mea — on  the  same  tracks  the  boats  had  come  over  by,  which  facilitated 
our  march  considerably,  arriving  on  board  the  ship  at  6  p.m.  of  the  18th,  having 
completed  the  journey  in  17  marching  hours,  which  for  distance  and  time,  I  think,  will 
excel  all  travelling  that  has  been  recorded  by  the  Expedition  this  season  ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  per  par.  23,  that  we  were  specially  favoured. 

33.  Mr.  Hart  (naturalist)  walked  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Polaris  Bay  during 
the  5  days  we  were  there,  as  much  as  the  boisterous  state  of  the  weather  would  allow. 
Ho  reports  : — ■ 

"  The  rock  in  situ  is  of  hard  limestone,  sometimes  shaly,  and  containing  few  fossils. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  covered  with  a  highly  fossiliferuus  drifted  hm.estone, 
moraines,  huge  boulders,  and  many  evidences  of  recent  glacial  action,  fluted  rocks,  &c. 

"Evidences  of  inner  plain  from  shore  to  500  leet  having  risen  out  of  sea, 
containing  marine  shells,  stiU  existing. 

"  Traces  of  fox,  lemming,  hare,  ptarmigan,  and  snow  bunting. 

"  Eight  flowering  plants,  mosses,  and  several  lichens  remain  of  last  season.    He  has 
several  specimens  of  fossils,  &c.,  but  as  yet  has  had  no  time  for  sorting." 

34.  J  observed  the  ice-foot  from  Cape  Lupton  to  Polaris  Bay  was  much  heavier  and 
(3426)  H 
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more  firmly  attached  to  the  shore  than  that  upon  this  coast.  Cracks  and  openings  did 
not  appear  to  occur  there,  as  tliey  do  on  this  side  at  every  tide  ;  and  the  ice  altogether 
was  of  a.  much  heavier  description. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
To  Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  F.R.S.,  H.  F.  STEPHENSON,  Captain. 

II.M.S.  "  Alertr 


LETTER  OF  PROCEEDINGS   No.   4,   FROM   22nd  MAY,  1876, 

TO    12th   august,  1876. 


H.M.S.  "Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 

(Lat.  81°  W  North.    Long.  65°  3'  West.) 

August,  1876. 

Sir,  May. 

In  continuation  of  my  General  Letter  of  Proceedings  despatched  to  you  by 
Sub-Lieutenant  Conybeare  on  the  22nd  of  May,  

2.  I  left  the  ship  on  the  24th  inst.,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Archer,  2  men,  6 
dcgs,  and  10  days'  provisions,  for  Lincoln  Bay,  intending  to  put  in  our  share  of  the  coast- 
line, and  also  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  an  overland  route  to  the  "  Alert "  dep6t 
in  that  bay,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  communicate  during  the  summer  in  accordance  with 
your  instructions  of  the  30th  April.  We  returned  to  the  ship  on  the  2nd  of  June,  not 
having  succeeded  in  getting  beyond  Cape  Beechy.  The  weather  was  thick  and  foggy 
the  whole  time,  which  made  the  surveying  unsatisfactory.  The  snow  so  deep  and  soft 
that  the  travelling  was  very  heavy  for  our  doubtful  team  of  dogs.  On  attempting  an 
overland  journey  from  the  North  Ravine  in  Shift  Rudder  Bay,  we  found  the  valley  quite 
free  of  snow,  with  large,  loose  boulders,  making  it  impassable  for  a  sledge. 

3.  The  temperature  during  the  month  of  May  has  ranged  between  +33°  and  —20°. 
The  coldest  day  was  the  4th,  the  warmest  was  the  28th.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  month,  +6°. 

4.  The  thickness  of  ice  in  the  Harbour  is  38  inches,  the  temperature  at  the  bottom 
in  21  fathoms,  29°-8. 

5.  Coal  expended  during  the  month  of  May,  2  tons,  8  cwt.  ;  remaining  on  charge, 
94  tons,  l.*)  cwt. 

6.  Game  killed  during  the  month,  6  hares,  1  floe  rat,  1  ground  seal,  and  2  ptarmigan. 

June. 

7.  We  have  experienced  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June 
thick,  muggy  weather,  with  a  continued  fall  of  snow  which  has  thawed  rapidly.  Rocks 
and  cliffs  that  have  a  southern  aspect  are  looking  very  black,  and  the  stillness  is  contin- 
ually broken  by  the  falling  debris  from  some  neighbouring  precipice,  caused  by  the 
melting  snow  and  ice  in  the  crevices. 

8.  On  the  5th  inst.  a  shooting  and  exploring  party  under  Mr.  Daniel  Cartmel, 
Engineer,  Mr.  Hart,  Naturalist,  with  3  men  and  6  dogs,  and  7  days'  provisions,  proceeded 
overland  to  the  head  of  St.  Patrick  Bay.  This  party  returned  on  the  1 3th  inst.  all 
well,  having  only  shot  2  hares  and  1  Brent  goose,  it  being  still  too  early  in  the  season. 

9.  On  the  8  th  inst.  a  stream  of  water  about  9  feet  brofid  was  observed  for  the  first 
time  running  down  the  ravine  abreast  of  the  ship. 

10.  On  the  16th  inst.,  the  dogs  who  have  lived  on  the  ice  about  the  ship  since  we 
were  frozen  in  last  year,  took  to  the  shore  in  consequence  of  there  being  so  much  water 
on  the  floe. 

11.  On  the  23rd  inst.,  Mr.  Daniel  Cartmel,  Engineer,  Mr.  Hart,  Naturalist,  with 
three  men  and  dog-sledge,  victualled  for  eight  days,  went  to  Lake  Alexandra,  at  the  head 
of  Musk  Ox  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  and  exploring  that  neighbourhood. 

12.  On  the  23rd  inst.,  Dr.  Belgrave  Ninnis,  with  some  difliculty,  owing  to  the 
ground  being  frozen  hard,  buried  a  glacial  thermometer  5  feet  in  the  earth,  and  wiU 
register  the  temperature  daily. 

13.  The  mustard  and  cress  he  has  sown  on  shore  has  been  most  successful,  yielding 
a  sufiicient  quantity  to  keep  the  sick  well  su})plied,  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have 
five  with  scurvy. 
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14.  Parties  have  been  away  daily  over  the  adjoining  hills  in  search  of  game,  and 
invariablv  returned  with  a  good  bag,  showing  the  birds  are  on  their  way  to  these 
Latitudes  for  the  summer.  On  the  16th  inst.,  we  killed  our  first  musk  ox  this  year,  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  ship. 

15.  The  few  ha.nds  on  board  have  been  busy  during  the  month  draining;  the  houses 
on  shore,  and  getting  the  perishable  stores  out  of  the  water,  as  the  snow  has  entirely 
disappeared,  leaving  tlie  plain  a  large  quagmire. 

16  The  floes  in  the  harbour  are  covered  with  large  pools  o.f  water,  which  freeze 
over  during  the  night  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  paper.  No  pools  or  lanes  of  water 
visible  during  the  month  in  Hall's  Basin,  Robeson  Channel,  Kennedy  Channel,  or  Archer 
Fiord. 

17.  The  ship  appears  to  be  lying  in  a  ditch  of  mud,  with  a  black  margin  of  dirt  and 
ashes  all  round  her  sides,  including  tilth  of  every  description,  but  no  offensive  smell. 

18.  The  thickness  of  ice  in  the  harbour  is  27^  inches.  Temperature  at  bottom  in  25 
fathoms,  29°*o,  at  the  surface  30°'5. 

19.  The  temperature  during  the  month  has  ranged  between  +41°  and  -|-16°. 
The  coldest  day  was  the  1 0th  ;  the  warmest  was  the  25th.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
month  was  28°. 

20.  Coal  expended  during  the  month,  1  ton  17  cwt.  Kemaining  on  charge, 
92  tons  17  cwt. 

21.  Fresh  meat  issued  during  the  month,  154  lbs.    Remaining  on  charge,  318  lbs. 

22.  Game  killed  during  the  month  of  June  : — 4  musk  oxen,  35  hares  and  leverets, 
36  Brent  geese,  6  ducks,  63  skuas,  2  ptarmigan,  12  turnstones,  12  owls,  1  knot,  and 
2  Arctic  terns.    Total,  173  head. 

July. 

23.  The  non-return  of  the  North  Gr-eenland  party,  under  Lieutenants  Beaumont 
and  Bawson  ;  the  Petermann  Fiord  party,  under  Lieutenant  Fulford  and  Dr.  Coppinger, 
with  dog  sledge  ;  the  six  men  and  two  officers  on  board  the  "  Alert  "—makes  a  total  of 
24  officers  and  men  still  absent  from  the  ship  ;  and,  with  some  10  men  unfit  for  sledging, 
I  have  not  sufficient  force  for  laying  out  tents  towards  the  Lincoln  Bay  depot. 

24.  On  the  5tli  and  7th  instant  we  had  heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  first  since  oui 
arrival  in  this  harbour. 

25.  On  the  6th  inst.  we  used  a  boat  between  the  ship  and  the  shore  for  tlie 
first  time. 

26.  On  the  8th  inst.  a  good  deal  of  open  water  observed  in  Archer  Fiord, 
extending  from  Keppel  Head  to  the  southern  shore. 

27.  On  the  14th  inst.  lanes  of  water  extending  nearly  across  the  I  arbour.  The  ice 
on  both  sides  of  the  ship  eased  off  several  inches,  the  bow  and  =itern ,  being  still 
confined. 

28.  On  the  15th  inst.,  Lieutenant  Fulford,  with,  two  men  and  dog-sledge,  arrived 
from  Polaris  Bay,  having  left  Lieutenants  Beaumont  and  Bawson  with  Dr.  Coppinger 
;md  eight  men  on  the  12th  inst.  Out  of  this  party  of  11,  three  were  bed-ridden  witL 
bcurvy  and  four  were  cripples. 

29.  James  Hand,  A.B.,  died  of  scurvy  on  the  3rd  of  June;  Charles  W.  Paul, 
A.B.,  died  of  scurvy  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  both  are  buried  50  yards  N.E.  of  the 
Observatory  in  Polaris  Bay, 

30.  On  the  16th  inst.  I  started  with  the  dingy,  on  eight-man  sledge,  and  six  men, 
victualled  for  seven  days,  with  some  medical  comforts  for  the  sick  encampment. 
Arriving  there  on  the  19th,  I  remained  with  them  till  the  29th,  during  which  time  they 
rapidly  improved,  when  I  decided  upon  returning  to  the  ship  with.  Lieutenant  Bawson 
and  half  the  party,  consisting  of  nine  people. 

31.  Peter  Craig,  A.B.,  and  Wilson  Dobing,  Gunner  B.M.A.,  were  now  the  two  worst 
cripples.  Dr.  Coppinger  assured  me,  with  another  week's  rest,  they  would  be  able  to 
undertake  the  journey  across  unassisted. 

32.  I  left  Lieutenant  Beaumont  and  Dr.  Coppinger  with  two  of  my  marines  to  start 
with  the  remaining  five  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  August.  They  may  therefore  be  expected 
m  the  course  of  this  week.  They  have  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  meat  and  medical 
comforts. 

33.  Hans  was  most  indefatigable  and  successful  in  procuring  game  and  seal  for  them, 
all  speak  most  highly  of  his  exertions.  The  following  list  of  game  was  killed  in  Polaris 
Bay  up  to  time  1  left : — 1  musk  ox,  36  Brent  geese,  1  hare,  and  10  seal. 

34.  My  party  arrived  on  board  on  the  3rd  of  August,  having  experienced  heavy  and 
difficult  travelling.  Lieutenant  Bawson  pulling  with  a  rue-raddy  the  whole  way  over. 

(3462)  H  2 
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35.  Lieutenant  Fulford,  Dr.  Coppinger,  and  two  men,  with  dog-sledge,  explored 
Petermann  Fiord  for  19  miles  in  a  south-south-easterly  direction  from  "  Olfley  Island.'' 
The  west  land  trending  away  to  the  eastward,  and  the  estimated  distance  of  the  extreme 
point  seen  was  between  30  and  40  miles  off.  Three  discharging  glaciers  were  observed 
on  the  eastern  shore,  and  four  on  the  west.  The  ice  in  the  fiord  may  be  termed  a  glacial 
floe,  composed  of  deep  basins  and  crevasses,  with  undulating  hummocks  of  very  ancient 
appearance,  rendering  it  •  impossible  for  sledges  exploring,  except  they  are  especially 
equipped  for  such  service  ;  the  in-shore  route  being  too  hazardous,  in  consequence  of  the 

^agf  432.        continued  fall  of  avalanches  from  the  steep  precipitous  cliffs  {vide  Lieutenant  Fulford 's 
report). 

36.  At  present  I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  or  dates  respecting  the  North 
Greenland  party  under  Lieutenants  Beaumont  and  Rawson. 

37.  On  the  18th  instant  there  was  open  water  in  St.  Patrick  Bay,  it  being  almost 
clear  of  ice.  The  thickness  of  ice  in  the  harbour  is  very  irregular,  varying  from  14  to 
23  inches.    Mean  thickness  of  three  measurements  was  19'6  inches. 

38.  On  the  20th  instant  pools  of  open  water  were  observed  extending  from  Joe 
^sland  to  the  west  coast  of  Smith  Sound. 

39.  Blasted  the  ice  round  ship  to  clear  it  away ;  the  ship  then  swung  to 
the  tide. 

40.  On  the  21st  instant  Mr.  C.  Hart,  Naturalist,  reported  the  existence  of  coal  in  a 
ravine  in  Water-course  Bay  ;  a  seam  extending  for  a  distance  of  about  250  yards,  by 
about  25  feet  broad,  above  the  bed  of  the  water-course,  and  extending  beneath  it. 

41.  Mr.  Daniel  Cartmel,  Senior  Engineer,  blasted  some  portion  of  the  seam  to  a 
depth  of  o  feet  6  inches  from  the  surface,  from  which  some  60  lbs.  of  coal  have  been 
obtained  ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  better  quality  of  coal  for  steaming  purposes  could  not 
be  used  :  it  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  Welsh,  almost  smokeless,  and  burns  to  a  very  small 
quantity  of  white  ash.    It  has  the  advantage  of  being  handy  to  our  winter  quarters. 

1  have  no  doubt  a  large  supply  might  be  easily  procured. 

42.  On  the  27th  inst.  a  boat  proceeded  round  Distant  Cape  to  bring  back  Lieutenant 
Fulford's  sledge  and  tent,  depoted  there  on  the  15th  inst. 

43.  On  the  Pj8th  inst.  the  whole  of  last  winter's  ice  disappeared  from  the  harbour, 
leaving  only  a  few  old  floes  and  hummocky  pieces.  Thin  ice  was  observed  to  form  in 
patches  during  the  night. 

44.  On  the  29th  inst.  Kennedy  Channel  was  observed  to  be  almost  clear  of  ice. 
Lanes  of  water  extending  along  the  shore  from  Distant  (>ape  to  Cape  Beechy. 

45.  The  temperature  during  the  month  of  July  has  ranged  between  -1-46°  and 
—  29  .  The  coldest  day  was  the  i6th,  and  the  warmest  day  the  10th.  The  mean  temper- 
ature +  38°. 

46.  Coal  expended  during  the  month,  1  ton,  11  cwt.,  3  qrs.    Remaining  on  charge, 
'91  tons,  6  cwt. 

47.  Fresh  meat  issued  during  the  month,  805  lbs.    Remaining  on  charge,  842  lbs. 

48.  Game  killed  during  the  month,  6  musk  oxen,  6  eider-ducks,  1  long- tailed  duck, 

2  Brent  geese,  32  hares  and  leverets,  1  seal,  11  knots  (and  young),  2  turnstones,  5 
Arctic  terns,  1  ptarmigan,  7  owls  and  owlets,  31  skuas,  1  ermine  and  1  fox.    Total,  107. 

August. 

49.  On  the  1st  inst.  Lieutenant  Archer,  Mr.  Hart,  Naturalist,  with  seining  party, 
proceeded  to  Lake  Alexandra,  the  head  of  Musk  Ox  Bay ;  with  one  haul  they  obtained 
some  "salmonoids"  (nearest  ally  charn),  the  largest  of  which  weighed  1  lb.  6  oz.,  and 
measured  in  length  1  ft.  4  in.  The  amount  caught  was  so  small  that  they  have  only 
been  prepared  by  the  naturalist  as  specimens,  but  shows  that  fish  do  exist,  and  with 
perseverance  we  may  be  more  successful. 

50.  On  the  6th  inst.  at  4  a.m.  Sub-Lieutenant  Egerton  with  one  man  arrived  on 
board  with  your  despatches.  At  7.30  a.m.  Lieutenant  Rawson  left  with  two  men  to 
try  and  communicate  with  H.M.S.  "Alert,"  and  inform  you  of  the  absence  of  my  party 
at  Polaris  Bay. 

51.  On  the  8th  inst.  Lieutenant  Rawson  returned  on  board  from  H.M.S.  "  Alert  "' 
with  two  men,  having  killed  a  musk  ox  at  the  head  of  St.  Patrick  Bay  with  his  knife, 
no  gun  being  with  the  party. 

52.  On  the  9th  inst.  Lieutenant  Rawson,  with  Sub-Lieutenant  Egerton  and  three 
men,  went  to  South  Cape  in  St.  Patrick  Bay  to  look  out  for  and  assist  Lieutenf  nt 
Beaumont's  party,  expected  over  from  Polaris  Bay.  The  harbour  has  been  full  of  heavy 
ice  all  day,  making  the  communicat'on  with  the  shore  very  diflicult. 
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53.  On  the  10th  inst.  Lieutenant  Archer  took  the  temperatures  at  the  following 
depths  inside  the  harbour  : — 

50  lathonis  rock       . .       29°'8.    Surface,  30°-8. 
45  fathoms  rock       . .  29°'8. 
At  20  fathoms  below  the  surface  . .        .  .        29°*  1. 
At  20  feet  below  the  surface       .  .        . .  29°-2. 
These  depths  are  not  corrected  for  error  of  instrument,  Casella  No.  130. 

54.  All  stores  have  been  embarked,  and  H.M.S.  ship  under  my  command  is  now 
ready  for  sea. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
To  H.  F.  STEPHENSON, 

Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  Captain. 
H.M.S.  ''Alert." 


CAPTAIN  HALL'S  KECORD.     UNITED  STATES  NORTH  POLAR  EXPEDI- 
TION.   STEAMER  "POLARIS." 


6th  Snow  House  Encampment,  Cape  Brevoort, 
N.  Side  Entrance  to  Newman  Bay, 
Lat.  82°  3'  N.,  Long.  61°  20'  W. 

October  20th,  1871. 

Myself  and  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Chester,  1st  mate,  my  Esquimaux 
"  Joe,"  and  Greenland  Esquimaux  "  Hans,"  left  the  ship  in  winter  quarters.  Thank  God 
Harbour,  Lat.  81°  38'  N.,  Long.  61°  44'  W.,  west  side  Robeson  Strait,  at  Meridian, 
October  10th,  on  a  journey  by  2  sledges  drawn  by  14  dogs,  to  discover,  if  possible,  a 
feasible  route  inland,  for  my  sledge  journey  next  spring,  to  reach  the  North  Pole, 
purposing  to  adopt  such  a  route,  if  found  better  than  a  route  over  the  old  floes  and 
hummocks  of  the  strait  which  I  have  denominated  Robeson  Strait,  after  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  United  States'  Navy. 

We  arrived  here  p.m  of  October  l7th,  having  discovered  a  lake  and  a  river  on  our 
way;  the  latter  our  route — a  most  serpentine  one — which  led  us  on  to  this  bay,  15 
miles  distant  from  here  to  the  southward  and  eastward.  From  the  top  of  an  iceberg 
near  the  mouth  of  the  said  river,  we  could  see  that  this  bay,  which  I  have  named  after 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  extended  to  the  high  land  eastward  and  southward  of  that 
position  about  15  miles,  making  the  extent  of  Newman  Bay,  from  its  headlands  or  capen, 
full  30  miles.  The  south  cape  is  a  high,  bold,  and  noble  headland.  I  have  named  it 
Sumner's  Headland,  after  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  the  Orator  and  United  States' 
Senator,  and  the  north  cape  I  have  named  Cape  Brevoort,  after  J.  Carson  Brevoort, 
a  strong  friend  to  Arctic  discoverers.  On  arriving  here  we  found  the  mouth  of 
Newman  Bay  open  water,  having  numerous  seals  in  it,  bobbing  up  their  heads ; 
and  this  open  water  making  close  up  to  both  Sumner's  Headland  and  Cape  Brevoort, 
and  the  ice  of  Robeson  Strait  on  the  move,  thus  debarring  all  possible  chance  of 
extending  our  journey  on  the  ice  up  the  strait.  The  mountainous  land  (none  other 
about  here),  will  not  admit  of  our  journej-ing  further  north,  and  as  the  time  of  our 
expected  absence  was  understood  to  be  for  two  weeks,  we  commence  our  return  to- 
morrow morning.  To-day  we  have  been  storm-bound  to  this  our  6th  encampment. 
From  Cape  Brevoort  we  can  see  land  extending  on  west  side  of  the  strait  to  N.  22°  W., 
and  distant  about  70  miles,  thus  making  land  we  discover,  as  far  as  Lat.  83°  5' N. 
There  is  appearance  of  land  further  north,  and  extending  more  easterly  than  what  I  have 
just  noted,  but  a  peculiar  dark  Nimbus  Cloud  that  constantly  hangs  over  what  seems 
may  be  land,  prevents  my  making  full  determination.  On  August  30,  1871,  the 
*' Polaris"  made  her  greatest  northing,  Lat.  82°  29'  N.,  but  after  several  attempts  to 
get  her  further  north  she  became  beset,  when  we  were  drifted  down  to  about  Lat.  81°  30', 
when  an  opening  in  the  ice  occurred,  and  we  then  steamed  out  of  the  pack  and  made 
harbour,  September  3rd,  where  the  "  Polaris  "  now  is  wintering.  We  have  found  that 
the  couutiy  abounds  with  life — seals,  geese,  ducks,  musk  cattle,  rabbits,  wolves,  foxes, 
bears,  partridges,  lemmings,  &c.,  &c.  Our  sealers  ha^e  shot  two  seals  in  the  open  water 
while  at  this  encampment. 

C.  F.  HALL, 
Commandi7ig  U.  S.  North  Polar  Expedition. 
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Up  to  the  time  I  and  my  party  left  the  ship,  all  have  been  well,  and  continue  with 
high  hopes  of  accomplishing  our  great  mission.  Our  long  Arctic  night  commenced 
October  1 3th,  having  seen  only  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun  above  the  glacier  at  meridian 
of  October  i2th. 

We  find  this  a  much  warmer  country  than  we  expected.  From  Cape  Alexander 
the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Kennedy  Channel  and  Robeson  Strait  we  found 
entirely  bare  of  snow  and  ice,  with  the  exception  of  a  glacier  that  we  saw,  commencing 
about  Lat.  80°  30'  on  east  side  the  strait,  and  extending  E.N.E.  direction  as  far  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  mountains  by  Polaris  Bay. 

This  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  I  finish  at  this  moment,  8h.  23m.  p.m., 
having  written  it  in  ink  in  our  snow  hut ;  thermometer  outside,  —  7°.  Yesterday,  all  day, 
thermometer  -  20°  to  -  23°  that  is,  20°  minus  to  23°  minus,  Fahrenheit. 

C.  F.  HAI.L. 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 

United  States  Navy, 

OEO.  M.  ROBESON. 


Whosoever  finds  this  paper  is  requested  to  forward  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  a  note  of  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  was  found  ;  or,  if 
more  convenient,  to  deliver  it,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  U.S.  Consul  at  the  nearest  port. 


Quiconque  trouvera  ce  papier  est  prie  d'y  marquer  le  temps  et  lieu  ou  il  I'aura 
trouve,  et  de  le  faire  parvenir  au  plutot  au  Ministre  de  la  Marine,  a  Washington  en 
Amerique. 


Cualquiera  que  hallare  este  papel,  se  le  suplica  de  que  lo  envie  al  Secretario  de  la 
Marina,  en  Washington,  con  una  nota  del  tiempo  y  del  lugar  en  donde  se  halld. 


Een  ieder  die  dit  papier  mag  vinden  wordt  hiermede  verzocht,  om  het  zelve  ten 
spoedigste  te  willen  zenden  aan  den  Heer  Minister  van  de  Marine  der  Nederlanden  in's 
Gravenhage,  of  wel  aan  den  Secretaris  der  Amerikaansche  Admiraliteit  te  Washington, 
en  eene  Nota  daar  bij  te  voegen  den  tijd  en  de  plaats  meldende,  allvaar  dit  papier  is 
gevonden  geworden. 


Finderen  af  dette  papier  ombedes  naar  leilighed  gives,  at  sende  samme  til  Admi- 
ralitets  Secretairen  i  Washington,  eller  til  den  noermeste  Embedsmand  i  Danmark, 
Norge,  eller  Sverrig.  Tiden  og  stedet  hvor  det  er  blevet  fundet  onskes  venskabeligt 
paategnet. 


Wer  dieses  Papier  tindet,  wird  hiermit  ersucht  dasselbe  an  den  Marine-minister  in 
Washington  zu  schicken,  und  geiiilligst  zu  bemerken  an  welchem  Orte  und  zu  welcher 
Zeit  dasselbe  gefunden  worden  ist. 
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AUTUMN  TRATELLING  PARTIES. 


LIEUT.  WYATT  RAWSON.    ORDERS  TO,  8th  SEPTEMBER.    REPORT,  10th 

SEPTEMBER. 


H.M.S.  "  Alert  "  (at  Winter  Quarters), 

(Lat.  82°  27'  N. ;  Long.  61°  22'  W.), 
Memorandum.  8th  September,  lS7b. 

To  Lieutenant  Wyatt  Rawson. 

With  a  sledge  and  boat  equipped  for  seven  days  you  will  proceed  to  Lincoln  Bay, 
estimated  to  be  25  miles  distant  from  our  present  position. 

The  object  of  your  journey  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ice  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  about  Cape  Union  and  south  of  Lincoln  Bay,  and  what  kind  of  road  we  may  expect 
for  our  sledges  late  this  season  and  during  the  next  spring  and  summer. 

Although  you  are  provided  with  a  boat,  I  wish  you,  in  rounding  the  cliffs,  to  travel 
along  the  land  as  much  as  possible, 

I  expect  that  a  party  from  the  "  Discovery  "  will  visit  Lincoln  Bay,  before  your 
return  to  that  ship  next  month,  therefore  at  your  extreme  position  to  the  southward  a 
cairn  is  to  be  erected  and  the  accompanying  notice  left  in  it,  with  an  account  of  your  own 
movements. 

In  the  event  of  your  meeting  a  party  from  the  "  Discovery  "  at  such  a  distance  from 
this  ship  that  they  could  arrive  here  before  the  24th  instant,  you  are  to  inform  the  officer 
in  command  that  I  should  be  very  glad  of  his  assistance  in  carrying  forward  a  depot  of 
provisions  from  this  ship  to  the  N.W.  for  their  own  use  next  spring. 

He  is  on  no  account  to  deviate  from  the  instructions  he  is  acting  under,  unless  he 
can  inform  Captain  Stephenson  of  the  change. 

I  hope  for  your  return  before  the  20th  instant,  but  should  you  fall  in  with  much 
game,  you  may  prolong  your  absence  a  few  days.  • 

Any  provisions  you  may  require  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Lincoln  Bay  depot,  a 
notice  being  left  of  the  quantity  taken. 

G.  S.  NARES. 


Notice  to  be  placed  in  a  cairn  south  of  Lincoln  Bay,  by  Lieutenant  Rawson  altered 
on  2nd  October. 

"Alert,"  Sth  September,  1875. 

This  notice  will  be  placed  in  the  cairn  by  Lieutenant  Rawson,  who  is  about  to  leave 
the  "Alert  "  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  tlie  road  under  the  cliffs  about  Cape  Union. 
The  "Alert  "  is  fixed  in  winter  quarters  inside  some  grounded  berg  pieces,  in  a  bay  one  mile 
east  of  the  low  point  supposed  to  be  Cape  Sheridan. 

Land  has  been  sighted  about  80  miles  distant  to  the  N.W.  (true),  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  off  to  the  E  by  N  (true). 

Daring  the  spring  of  1876,  parties  will  be  detached  to  the  N.W.,  to  explore  the 
north  coast  of  Grant  Land. 

Lieutenant  Rawson  and  his  party  of  men  will  return  to  the  "Alert "  about  the  16th 
instant . 

A  depot  of  2,500  rations  has  been  landed  near  the  "  Alert."  A  depot  of  1,000  rations 
has  been  placed  on  the  north  side  of  Lincoln  Bay  in  Latitude  82°  9'.    All  well  on  board. 

G.  S.  NARES. 


H.M.S.  "  Alert  "  (Winter  Quarters), 

Sir,  Friday,  September  IQth,  1875. 

In  obedience  to  your  orders,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  during  my 
recent  sledge  journey  on  the  8th  instant  I  found  the  snow  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in 
depth,  making  the  travelling  very  laborious.  On  venturing  on  to  the  ice  adhering  to 
the  land,  I  found  it  too  unsafe  to  travel  upon,  two  of  my  men  having  broken  through. 
On  the  farthest  point  of  land  reached  by  me  (about  3  miles  S.S.W.  Mag,  of  ship), 
the  ice  was  piled  in  such  masses  as  to  render  further  progress  impracticable  along  the 
shore. 
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From  the  accumulation  of  ice  on  this  point,  I  consider  it  caused  by  heavy  pressure  : 
the  humtnccks  being  piled  to  a  height  of  30  feet ;  from  the  top  of  the  highest  of  these 
hummocks  I  observed  small  pools  of  open  water  ;  outside  land  hummocks,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  ice  setting  to  the  south  ;  this  was  at  7  p.m. 

On  returning  to  the  ship  on  the  9th  instant,  1  found  the  snow  more  in  drifts.,  and 
on  taking  to  the  new  ice,  T  found  it  very  sludgy,  but  safe  except  in  places. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

WYATT  RAWSON, 
Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  R.N.,  Lieutenant. 
Commanding  the  Arctic  Expedition, 
ILM.S.  ''Alert." 


LIEUTENANT  PELHAM  ALDRICH.  ORDERS  TO,  9th  SEPTEMBER. 
REPORT,  13th  SEPTEMBER.  ORDERS  TO,  22nd  SEPTEMBER.  PRO- 
CEEDINGS, 6th  OCTOBER. 


H.M.S.  "Alert"  (Winter  Quarters), 
Memorandum.  September  9th,  1875 

Provisioned  for  three  days,  you  will  proceed  with  the  dog  sledges  to  the  west 
ward  (true),  carrying  out  as  large  a  quantity  of  provisions  for  an  advanced  depot  as  you 
consider  the  dogs  can  drag  through  the  soft  snow. 

As  it  IS  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  obtain  fresh  provisions,  both  for 
the  dogs  and  ourselves,  should  you  see  any  large  game  you  are  to  give  up  all  other 
duties  and  endeavour  to  shoot  it. 
Captain  Feilden.  The  shooting  party,  consisting  of  three  officers  and  one  man,  which  accompanies  you, 

Dr.  Mo8s.  will  remain  at  your  tirst  encampment,  w^here  on  your  return  you  are  to  leave  the  tents 

Mr,  WhLe,  Engr.  and  sleeping  bags,  etc. 

During  your  absence  from  the  first  encampment  Petersen  is  to  be  employed  in 
building  snow  houses  there  ready  for  our  future  use,  should  the  snow  be  fit. 

G.  S.  NARES. 

Lieut.  Pelham  Aldrich. 


H.M.S.  "  Alert "  (Winter  Quarters), 
Sir,  September  13th,  1875. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  you  a  report  of  my  proceedings  while  away  laying 
out  a  depot  with  dog-sledges. 

September  9th. 

At  noon  I  left  the  ship  with  three  sledges,  24  dogs,  a  shooting  party  of  three  officers? 
two  blue  jackets,  Petersen  and  Frederick  the  Eskimo.  The  average  weight  carried  in 
each  sledge  was  a  little  over  400  lbs.  ;  this  included  356  lbs.  of  pemmican  +  42^  lbs.  for 
weight  of  the  cases.  The  shortest  route  to  Dumb  Bell  Bay,  the  place  I  had  determined 
on  as  thai  best  adapted  for  the  shooting  party  to  explore,  lies  across  the  land,  which  with 
light  sledges  Capt.  Markham  and  I  had  found  quite  practicable  on  the  previous  Sunday, 
but  now  I  found  the  snow  too  soft,  so  gut  on  to  the  ice,  which  I  found  quite  strong 
enough  to  bear  us,  whenever  free  from  the  hummocks,  which  here  and  there  press  hard 
home  on  the  shore.  On  meeting  these  I  preferred  assisting  the  dogs  over  tlie  land  to 
going  farther  out  on  the  ice.  At  6.15  p.m.  we  arrived  at  the  inner  basin  of  Dumb  Bell 
Bay,  which  is  about  ten  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  ships,  and  about  14  by  the 
route  I  adopted  ;  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here  one  of  the  sledges  loaded  with 
pemmican  broke  down,  which  compelled  me  to  unload,  and  leave  it  lashed  there  for  the 
night.  Our  tent  was  pitched  by  the  inner  basin,  its  position  being  shown  by  a  cross  in  the 
accompanying  chart.  The  land  between  here  and  the  ship  is  low  and  slopes  gradually 
down  to  the  sea  ;  heavy  hummocks  visible  all  along,  but  here  and  there  a  favourable 
piece  of  ice  for  travelhng  inshore  of  them,  so  that  with  the  snow  a  little  harder  sledge 
travelhng  will  be  altogether  pretty  good.  The  general  trend  of  the  land  after  the  first 
two  or  three  miles  is  about  N.W.6.W.,  the  coast  is  indented  more  or  less  all  along,  and 
the  bays  are  numbered  in  the  accompanying  chart,  No.  5  being  Dumb  Bell  Bay. 

The  wind  was  from  the  N.W.  (true),  and  blew  sufficiently  strong  to  make  it  a  little 
uncomfortable  for  the  dogs. 
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Between  the  two  parts  of  Dumb  Bell  Bay  is  a  channel  some  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  about  70  yards  across  at  its  narrowest  part.  In  this  was  a  small  patch  of 
open  water,  where  Doctor  Moss  fortunately  shot  a  small  seal  {Fiioca  fostida),  which  was 
very  acceptable  as  fuel  and  also  food  for  the  dogs. 

The  outer  basin  has  an  old  and  hummocky  floe  in  the  centre,  but  this  year's  ice  is 
between  it  and  the  shores,  showing  that  there  has  been  a  good  lead  of  open  water  there 
during  the  summer,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  the  whole  bay  may  have  been 
cleared  out. 

The  inner  basin  is  covered  with  this  year's  ice,  and  only  a  few  small  hummocks 
remain  to  show  tha.t  ice  of  any  thickness  forms  there,  and  even  these  may  have  been 
floated  in  from  outside. 

Both  Dumb  Bell  Bay  and  No.  4  are  sheltered  to  the  N.N.E,  (true)  by  low  and 
sickle  shaped  points  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  another. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  a  ship  being  able  to  get  into  the  inner  basin, 
which  is  sheltered  all  round,  evidently  free  from  heavy  ice,  and  open  during  the  summer, 
and  thus  would  make  an  excellent  winter  harbour. 

During  the  night  temperature  outside  tent  +  17°;  inside  +  28°;  wind  blowing 
N.W.  2  to  3  ;  hours  travelling  6  ;  estimated  distance  14  miles. 

September  10th  (2nd  day.) 

Preparing  the  breakfast  was  a  very  long  operation,  taking  about  2^  hours.  This  I 
daresay  may  be  partially  attributed  to  want  of  practice,  but  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
keeping  the  lamp  alight  (as  there  was  a  breeze  blowing).  At  10  a.m.  Petersen  and  I 
took  a  dog  sledge  and  drove  to  where  the  pemmican  was  left  on  the  previous  evening. 
It  was  just  inside  the  S.E.,  point  of  Dumb  Bell  Bay,  and  I  thought  it  a  favourable  place 
for  building  the  snow  houses,  so  directing  him  to  put  up  as  many  as  he  could  after  the 
manner  he  had  adopted  when  with  Dr.  Hayes,  T  packed  my  sledge  with  the  pemmican,  got 
back  to  the  camp,  picked  ap  Frederick  and  one  bluejacket,  with  a  second  sledge,  and 
started  at  12.15  p.m. 

The  first  six  miles  I  found  the  ice  new  and  level,  but  sludgy  on  the  top,  and  I 
beUeve  not  capable  of  bearing  much  more  than  we  tried  it  with  (by  this  I  mean  it  would 
not  have  been  advisable  to  take  a  heavily  packed  man-sledge  over  it). 

After  rounding  the  low  sickle  point  (about  2^^  miles  from  camp)  of  the  bay,  the  coast 
trends  about  W.N.W.  for  2  miles,  and  then  runs  to  the  southward  of  west  and  forms 
the  southern  coast  line  of  an  extensive  bay  (No.  6  on  chart),  about  9  miles  across  and 
7  in  depth,  the  extreme  points  of  which  bore  about  N.W.  and  S.E.  (true).  I  fixed  on  the 
former  as  the  best  place  for  landing  the  depot.  Shortly  after  this  I  found  enormous 
hummocks,  some  of  which  were  at  least  50  feet  high,  piled  up  against  the  land,  which 
was  of  a  shelving  nature,  like  that  I  had  previously  come  across,  and  therefore  shows 
that  the  water  must  be  deep  to  within  a  short  distance,  or  that  tremendous  pressure  must 
have  been  broiTght  to  bear  to  force  such  heavy  ice  on  a  shallow  bottom. 

I  here  struck  out  straight  for  the  N.W.  point  (Depot  Point  on  Chart),  across  a  very 
hummocky  floe,  and  on  the  way,  although  great  care  was  taken,  Simmons'  sledge 
capsized,  and  the  uprights  of  one  runner  gave  way.  After  repairing  it  we  went  on  until 
about  2  miles  across  the  ice,  when  it  became  so  bad  that  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
make  for  the  nearest  land.  This  I  cannot  help  thinking  must  have  L'een  the  end  of  a 
small  island  shown  on  the  chart,  although  at  the  time,  from  the  i  ?e  being  so  high, 
I  imagined  it  to  be  the  mainland. 

I  hauled  the  sledges  across  a  point,  and  again  got  them  on  the  ice  alter  passing  some 
heavy  hummocks.  It  was  now  blowing  a  good  S.W.  breeze,  and  the  snow  had  drifted, 
leaving  the  pebbles  quite  bare  in  some  places  ;  the  drift  flew  as  high  as  our  waists,  and 
the  dogs  suffered  always. 

From  here  to  Depot  Point  we  had  a  very  rough  road,  sometimes  through  heavy 
hummocks,  and  sometimes  across  very  old  heavy  floes,  with  snow  above  the  knee, 
between  the  bare  polished  patches  of  rounded  ice,  upon  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  stand.  I  was  again  delayed  for  nearly  an  hour  repairing  Frederick's  sledge,  which 
gave  way  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  two  others,  but  at  10  p.m.  we  were  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  point,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  an  old  floe,  some  10  feet 
high,  between  which  and  the  shore  was  some  new  sledging  ice.  As  Simmons'  sledge 
had  previously  broken  through  some  similar  ice,  and  we  had  to  keep  steadily  hauling  at 
the  drag  ropes  while  it  broke  through  20  yards,  before  we  got  it  on  to  sound  ice  again, 
I  deemed  it  better  to  give  this  ice  another  night,  so  we  unloaded  and  pitched  tent  in  the 
^oe,  snow  about  1 8  inches  thick. 

(3426)  I 
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The  dogs  were  quite  done  up  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  they 
do  not  eat  the  biscuit,  which  is  a  serious  drawback. 

Houi-s  from  camp  to  camp       . .        . .        . .        . .  9f 

Luncheon         . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  ^ 

Repairs  and  relashing  . .        . .        . .        . .        . ,  2 

Total  travelHng  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  7|- 

Estimated  distance  made  good  . .        . .        . .     13  miles 

Travelled  18  to  20  miles 

September  11th  {Srd  day). 

After  breakfast  we  found  a  road  ashore  by  handing  the  empty  sledges  over  the  edge 
of  the  floe,  and  then  reloading  them  hghtly. 

The  depot  is  placed  about  300  yards  on  the  south  side,  and  inside  Depot  Point,  and 
some  50  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  formed  in  a  pile  on  a  small  boulder, 
which  will  be  clear  of  snow  as  long  as  anything  there.  Depot  Point  will  scarcely  be 
made  out  from  the  ice,  until  you  are  some  two  miles  round  the  N.W.  point  of  Dumb 
Bell  Bay,  it  will  then  bear  about  N.E.  (compass),  and  is  the  termination  of  a  long  range 
of  cliffs  of  no  great  height.  Seven  hills  of  the  range  beyond  (ending  with  Cape  Joseph 
Henry)  may  be  counted,  and  are  open  from  here.  The  hummocks  are  very  heavy  and 
pressed  close  on  the  point,  and  a  small  patch  of  open  water  was  visible  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  of  where  we  landed  the  depot. 

No.  6  Bay  seems  to  be  filled  with  very  heavy  ice,  and  does  not  show  as  many  signs 
of  being  open  during  the  summer  as  that  to  the  south.  Some  of  the  floes  must  be  the 
accumulation  of  ice  for  years,  and  have  actual  liills  in  them  40  and  50  feet  high  with 
rounded  polished  surfaces.  I  did  not,  however,  either  here  or  during  my  absence  from 
the  ship,  see  anything  that  I  could  put  down  positively  as  an  iceberg,  though  some  of  the 
hummocks  might  reasonably  be  mistaken  for  them.  After  the  depot  was  ashore,  and 
while  the  sledges  were  being  packed  for  our  homeward  journey,  I  went  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  which  ends  in  Depot  Point,  Unfortunately  it  was  only  some  250  feet  high,  but 
from  what  I  saw  of  the  ice  I  fancy  it  is  much  the  same  between  there  and  the  Cape  ai? 
that  I  had  already  travelled  over;  Cape  Joseph  Henry  bore  about  N.6.W.  (true),  and  a,t 
least  15  miles  distant.  The  conical  peak  which  from  the  ship  is  seen  inside  the  bluff",  is 
now  seen  as  the  extreme.  From  where  I  was  no  open  water  was  visible.  The  coast 
line  beyond  Depot  Point  runs  nearly  S.W.,  forming  a  double  bay.  No:  7,  terminating  in 
a  double  low  point  bearing  about  N.W.&.N.  Behind  this  again  is  another  broad  bay 
(No.  8),  the  depth  of  which  I  could  not  see. 

I  daresay  by  following  the  coast  line  good  travelling  ice  might  be  found,  but  the 
increase  in  distance  would  be  something  very  undesirable  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

At  4  P.M.  I  returned,  and  we  left  Depot  Point,  making  rapid  way  across  the  floes 
and  hummocks  with  the  light  sledges.  I  went  directly  in  a  straight  line,  and  by  picking 
a  careful  way  among  the  hummocks  between  the  floes,  reached  our  first  camping  place  at 
9  p.m.,  having  picked  up  a  musk  ox  head  en  route  placed  for  the  purpose  by  Captain 
Teilden,  who  had  found  it  about  5  miles  from  the  tent.  During  the  journey  I  stopped 
to  go  up  a  hill,  to  look  over  the  bay  I  had  crossed,  and  it  was  from  here  I  saw  the  small 
island  I  have  placed  on  the  chart,  and  I  concluded  that  I  must  have  crossed  the  end  of 
it  on  the  previous  day. 

On  my  return  I  found  Simmons  absent,  and  Frederick  said  he  had  gone  away,  but 
where  to  he  did  not  know,  but  on  looking  at  his  sledge,  I  found  the  cooking  gear 
missing,  so  I  imagined  he  had  gone  back  to  search  for  it.  This  I  saw  he  had  done  from  ' ' 
a  hill  I  went  to  look  for  him,  and  he  returned  after  about  1^  hours'  absence,  having 
followed  our  track  until  he  got  back  what  he  had  lost.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  I 
think  he  may  be  depended  on,  but  I  thought  it  only  right  when  he  returned,  while 
pointing  out  on  the  one  hand  he  had  behaved  very  well,  on  the  other  to  tell  him  he  I 
must  never  go  away  without  letting  me  know  where  he  is  going  to. 

On  reaching  the  camp  I  found  Captain  Feilden  had  started  ofl"  in  the  afternoon  to 
walk  in  to  the  ship.    The  refnainder  all  well,  but  not  successful  in  their  search  for  game. 
Hours  from  camp  to  camp        . ,        . .        , .        . .  5|- 
Detained  by  lost  cooking  gear  . .        . .        , ,        . .  1^ 

Estimated  distance        ..        ..        ..  -.,13  miles. 

Temperature.    Outside +2°;  inside +14°. 

September  12th  (Ath  day). 
After  breakfast  Doctor  Moss  and  I  walked  across  the  hills  to  Snow  Hut  Point, 
whence  I  got  a  good  view  of  the  general  run  of  the  neighbouring  bays^  &c.,  which  I  have 
laid  down  in  the  chart. 
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At  2  P.M.,  having  left  the  tents  and  gear  in  the  snow  houses,  I  proceeded  for  the 
ship,  taking  to  the  ice  with  a  view  to  finding  out  a  route  for  the  men-sledges.  About  an 
hour  afterwards  I  met  Captain  Markham's  party  about  nine  miles  from  the  ship.  I  informed 
him  of  our  proceedings — advised  the  inshore  route  as  the  best,  and  told  him  that  once  at 
Snow  Hut  Point  he  would  travel  without  difficulty  another  4  or  5  miles.  I  then  made 
for  the  shore  again,  as  I  found  the  ice  very  heavy  and  hummocky  outside. 

I  arrived  on  board  the  ship  about  5  p.m.  ;  all  the  party  well  except  one  dog  "  Michael," 
which  was  cut  adrift  in  a  fit  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  ship.  He  was  seized  in 
exactly  the  same  way  on  the  10th,  but  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  came  up,  and  he  was 
made  fast  to  the  sledge  and  hauled  as  well  as  ever. 

While  camped  at  Depot  Point  one  dog  went  off,  and  we  found  him  at  Dumb  Bell 
Bay  on  our  return. 

Remarhs. 

The  lower  robes,  coverlets,  waterproofs,  &c.,  are  not  fitted  with  stops,  and  are  there- 
fore liable  to  slip  about  the  bottom  of  the  tent. 

The  water  bottles  proved  quite  useless  when  carried  under  the  arm. 

Care  is  necessary  with  cooking  gear,  as  the  flame  burnt  a  hole  in  the  inner  lining. 

The  sockets  for  the  top  of  the  tent  poles  might  be  either  enlarged  a  little  or  a  rigid 
ring  put  round  the  bottom,  as  wheli  the  canvass  is  frozen  or  wet  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
enter  them. 

Depdts  laid  out. 

At  Depot  Point,  356  lbs.  pemmican. 
At  Snow  House  Point : — 

2  five-men  tents  with  fittings. 
8  sleeping  bags. 

4  pannikins. 

3  snow  knives. 

1  saw. 

2  cooking  gear. 

6  gills  spirits  of  wine  in  tin. 
Chocolate,  9  men,  1  day. 
Tea,  7  men,  1  day. 
Potatoes,  6  men,  1  day. 
Stearine,  20  men,  1  day. 
Pressed  meat,  12  lbs. 
Dog  biscuits,  (about)  40  lbs. 
Seal  blubber. 

Fuel  for  small  party,  4  days. 

New  land,  dc. 

Beyond  the  Cape,  none.  For  although  on  two  occasions  I  saw  what  might  be  the 
loom  of  land  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  land, 
although  it  was  curious  that  on  both  occasions  the  end  of  the  loom  was  on  the  same 
bearing,  about  N.6.W. 

The  land  which  I  have  been  on  seemed  to  be  all  alike,  and  consisted  of  shale  and 
pebbles  mixed  with  what  appeared  to  be  good  soil,  and  plenty  of  vegetation. 

I  saw  tracks  of  hare  and  lemming,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  and  a  flock  of  about  10 
turnstones  flew  over  our  heads  while  we  were  pitching  our  tent  at  Depot  Point.  With 
these  few  exceptions,  I  saw  no  trace  of  any  hving  creature,  though  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  land  and  the  vegetation,  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  not  get  game  in 
the  spring. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

PELHAM  AJLDEICPI, 
Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  R.  N.,  Lieutenant. 
H,M.S.  "  Alert." 
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H.M.S.  "Alert"  (Winter  Quarters), 
Memorandum.  22nc?  September,  1875. 

Taking  command  of  the  dog  sledges,  provisioned  for  14  days  (up  to  6th  October),  you 
will  proceed  to  Cape  "  Joseph  Henry,"  and  endeavour  to  find  a  route  for  our  heavy  sledges 
either  round  it,  or  across  the  land  inshore  of  it. 

Should  the  road  around  the  Cape  be  impracticable  for  sledges,  it  is  very  important 
that  they  should  receive  notice  to  that  effect  before  they  arrive  at  the  best  place  for  them 
to  commence  their  joui'ney  across  the  land. 

Should  the  heavy  sledges  start  on  the  25tli  instant,  they  may  arrive  at  that  position 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  but  probably  will  be  a  day  or  two  later. 

If  you  do  not  meet  them  before  yoiu^  return  to  Depot  Point,  you  will  leave  notice  of 
your  discovery  there,  and  if  you  have  sufficient  provisions  left,  you  are  to  explore  the  land 
to  the  southward  of  that  position  previous  to  your  return  to  the  ship. 

G.  S.  NARES. 

Lieut.  Pelham  Aldrich. 


H.M.S.  "Alert"  (Winter  Quarters), 
Sir,  6^^  October. 

I  have  the  honoiu-  to  report  my  proceedings  while  absent  from  the  ship  in  execution 
of  your  orders  of  September  22nd,  1875  (Wednesday),  I  left  the  ship  about  11  a.m.  on 
that  day,  and  reached  the  snow  valley  about  Cape  "  Joseph  Henry  "  on  Sunday,  September 
26th,  at  6.30  p.m. 

The  details  of  my  outward  and-  homeward  journey  I  leave  until  I  have  given  the 
result  of  my  observations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  farthest  point. 

At  9.15  a.m.  on  Monday,  27th,  accompanied  by  Ayles,  I  started  off  from  the  tent,  in 
a  W.N.W.  direction,  and  at  noon  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  2,300  feet  high. 
The  only  difficulty  was  the  snow,  which  was  in  some  places  above  the  knees,  but  the 
ascent  was  generally  easy  (and  in  a  straight  line)  except  near  the  top,  which  was  some- 
what steeper. 

Wherever  there  was  a  bare  patch,  which  was  only  about  the  lower  extremities,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  loose  rubble  and  pebbles  similar  to  those  about  the  land  near 
the  ship. 

There  was  not  much  sign  of  vegetation,  though  soil  was  visible. 

Not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  hving  animal  was  seen  during  the  day. 

The  weather  did  not  promise  a  very  good  view,  and  as  we  got  higher  I  found  a  dense|' 
mist  hanging  some  8  or  10  miles  from  the  land  between  N.W.  and  N.N.E.  Unfortunate 
in  tliis  respect,  I  was  quite  the  contrary  in  the  place  of  observation,  for  instead  of  a  long 
and  undulating  plain,  which  often  disappoints  one  on  reaching  what  is  vainly  hoped  to  be 
the  summit,  this  ended  abruptly  on  its  N.W.  side  in  a  precipitous  descent  of  over  1,000 
feet  into  the  snow-clad  valley  beneath. 

This  spot  I  have  called  "  Observation  Peak"  in  the  chart,  and.  it  is  one  of  the  two 
paps  wliicli  are  seen  next  to  Cape  "  Joseph  Henry  "  from  the  ship,  the  other  being  on 
the  same  ridge,  and  not  so  high. 

The  land  to  the  S.W.  (in  the  interior)  is  exceedingly  rugged  and  mountainous  sharp 
peaks.  The  general  direction  of^the  ranges  seemed  to  be  N.E.  and  S.W.,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  certain  on  this  point,  as  they  were  blended  so  much  together. 

The  hills  immediately  beneath  me  prevented  my  seeing  the  coast  fine  for  some, 
15  miles,  but  beyond  that  I  got  a  good  view,  and  good  bearing  of  two  well  defined  capes. 

Each  of  them  has  its  distinguishing  mark  just  to  the  westward  (one  of  the  capes  is 
about  30  to  40  miles  distant)  by  a  single  snow-clad  peak  of  considerable  elevation.  The 
bearing  of  this  by  compass  is  N.  28°  58'  E.  and  the  cape  N.  31°  28'  E. 

The  more  distant  cape,  estimated  at  50  to  60  miles  off,  may  be  recognised  b; 
two  conspicuous  peaks  together  (twins),  their  bearing  being  N.  33''  o'E.,  and  the  extremi 
cape  N.  34°  28'  E. 

Beyond  the  latter  I  saw  no  land,  and  as  I  watched  for  over  three  hours,  durinj 
portions  of  which  time  I  had  good  views  through  the  fleeting  mist,  I  am  uiclined  t 
believe  that  no  land  trends  to  the  northward,  at  aU  events  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Cape  Union  was  visible  part  of  the  time,  and  it  bore  by  compass  S.  60°  5'  W. 

The  cone  which  is  seen  from  the  shij)  bore  S.  30°  W^.  I  also  got  a  bearing  of 
"  Mount  PuUen,"  but  it  is  so  entirely  at  variance  witli.  all  others,  that  1  think  the  snow 
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had  clogged  the  httle  catch  in  the  compass.  The  angle  was  N.  2°  W.  I  am  inchned  to 
think  I  must  have  read  off  358°  instead  of  258°,  which  latter  would  make  the  bearing  of 
"  Mount  Pidlen  "  S.  22°  E.  (true). 

The  bearing  of  the  highest  mountain  I  could  see  was  N  36°  W. 

The  weather  now  became  thicker,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  so  shortly 
after  3  p.m.  we  descended  to  the  tent. 

Tuesday,  September  2Sth. 
A  very  thick  fog.    Calm.    Temperature,  zero. 

During  the  forenoon  employed  ourselves  building  snow  huts  for  amusement. 

At  2  P.M.  it  became  a  little  clearer,  and  with  my  companion  of  yesterday,  I  started 
for  a  walk  down  the  valley  between  Observation  Peak  and  Cape  J  oseph  Henry,  with  the 
intention  of  getting  on  to  the  ice  to  the  westward  of  the  latter  if  possible.  I  found  as 
we  proceeded,  however,  that  it  seemed  inchned  to  clear  to  the  northward,  so  I  gave  up 
the  valley,  and  scrambled  up  the  hill  on  our  right.  Yesterday's  peak  was  not  visible. 
We  got  up  about  1,450  (by  aneroid)  feet,  when  we  became  enveloped  in  cloud,  not  before 
I  had  obtained  a  good  view  of  a  steep  cape,  bearing  N.W.  8  or  10  miles,  which  was  hidden 
from  me  yesterday  (Nine  Mile  Cape) ;  a  view  of  this  is  given  in  No.  2  sketch  on  the 
chart. 

The  coast  between  trended  to  the  northward  and  westward,  and  appeared  to  slope 
gradually  up  from  the  sea  into  the  snow  valley,  which  I  think  may  prove  an  overland 
route  for  the  sledges  in  the  spring ;  the  only  break  in  it  (the  coast  line)  was  caused  by  a 
low  piece  of  land,  the  extremity  of  which  did  not  seem  to  reach  the  ice. 

Nothmg  more  was  to  be  done  from  here,  and  the  look  out  to  the  northward  proved  a 
failure,  so  we  returned  to  the  camp,  reaching  it  at  7  p.m. 

Foggy,  and  a  smart  N.W.  breeze -during  the  night. 

Wednesday,  September  29th. 

Had  a  look  at  the  weather  at  5  a.m.  ;  thick,  snowing,  wind  N.W.  ;  temp.  +  12°. 
Breakfast  at  8.30  a.m. 

About  1 1  it  became  clearer,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  took  Simmons,  the  Eskimo,  and 
both  dog  sledges  up  the  same  valley  as  yesterday,  to  try  and  reach  the  ice  and  return 
round  the  cape. 

Our  way  through  the  valley  was  hard  work,  even  with  empty  sledges,  and  I  found 
the  snow  worse  than  yesterday.  After  travelling  some  three  miles,  1  came  to  the  end  of 
the  valley  in  a  slightly  rising  ridge,  which  connected  Cape  Joseph  Henry  on  the  right 
with  a  similar  cape  about  half  a  mile  on  the  left. 

Beyond  this  ridge  was  a  precipice,  some  400  or  500  feet,  down  which  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  get  the  sledges  in  safgty.  Having  determined  the  impracticability  of  this 
route,  I  clambered  up  another  200  feet  on  the  right,  and  had  a  very  good  view  from 
N.W.6.W.  to  N.6.W.  (true).  Had  there  been  land  within  70  miles  I  think  I  should  have 
seen  it. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  it  M^as  too  thick  to  see  any  distance,  and  "  Nine  Mile  Cape  " 
hid  my  view  to  the  westward.  I  spent  two  hours  up  here  on  the  look  out,  when  the  mist 
came  upon  us,  and  we  travelled  back  to  the  tent. 

RemarTcs. 

From  my  observations  during  the  three  days  above-mentioned,  I  feel  nearly  certain 
that  there  is  no  near  land  between  N.W.6.W.  and  N.6.  W.,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
to  the  eastward  of  north  beyond  that  already  seen  from  the  ship,  although  I  cannot  bo 
quite  certain,  as  I  got  no  bearing  of  the  extreme. 

Cape  Joseph  Hemy  is  a  precipitous  cliff  between  800  and  1,000  feet  above  the  sen., 
gradually  sloping  upwards  to  the  south-west  till  it  attains  an  altitude  of  1,700  feet.  The 
valley  between  it  and  another  similar  cape  (  Near  Cape  "  ),  about  W.6.N.,  is  filled  vv^ith 
snow,  and  drops  suddenly.  As  I  have  before  stated,  the  ridge  rises  as  it  reaches  tht; 
"  Near  Cape,"  which  is  the  termination  of  the  spur,  which  attains  an  altitude  of  some  2,300 
feet  in  "  Observation  Peak." 

Beyond  the  "  Near  Cape  "  are  two  steep  and  snow-clad  precipices,  which  seem  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  snow  level  as  that  already  mentioned  ;  while  beyond  them  again 
comes  the  gradual  sloping  plain  of  snow,  stretching  to  "  Nine  Mile  Cape." 
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To  the  southward,  Cape  Joseph  Henry  is  connected  by  a  ridge  rising  some  900  feet 
with  the  remarkable  looking  cone  seen  from  the  ship,  about  1^  to  2  miles  distant.  On 
the  inshore  side  of  this  cone  is  a  solid  wall  of  either  compressed  snow  or  ice,  leaving  a 
regular  ditch  between,  about  20  or  15  feet  deep.  From  this  I  judge  .that  the  valley  is 
never  free  from  snow,  even  in  the  height  of  summer. 

There  now  remained  to  my  mind  two  other  possible  routes  for  the  sledges  : 

I.  By  the  ice  round  the  cape. 

II.  By  taking  to  the  valley  south  of  the  cone,  passing  to  the  westward  of 

Observation  Kange,  beyond  the  snow  bluffs,  and  so  down  to  the  sea. 
The  latter  I  would  like  much  to  have  tried,  but  day  by  day  showed  me  the  snow  was 
increasing,  and  that  twenty-four  hours  of  a  good  snow  faU  might  block  us  up,  or  at  aU 
events  place  us  in  difficulty.  Added  to  this,  I  believe  at  the  present  time  it  would  prove 
too  much  for  the  men,  as  it  would  involve  a  march  of  some  10  or  12  miles,  snow  up  to 
the  knee,  and  attaining  an  altitude  of  some  400  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  so  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  try  by  the  ice  only.    Temperature  to-day  4-        Snow  at  12  inches  deep 

+  m°- 

Thursday,  September  30th. 
Another  thick  and  foggy  morning.    Temperature  +  8°. 

Under  way  shortly  after  8  A.M. ;  a  good  breeze  from  the  N.W.,  sleeting  and 
thick.  Marched  round  to  the  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  cone.  The  hummocks  are  piled  close 
against  it,  which  rises  very  rapidly  from  the  sea.  We  managed  to  struggle  a  few  hundred 
yards,  in  a  passage  barely  wide  enough  for  a  big  sledge  to  go,  and  then  came  to  a  full  stop. 
Directing  Simmons  to  take  the  sledges  back  about  half  a  mile  and  pitch  the  tent,  Ayles 
and  I  struggled  on  a  little  farther  to  see  what  might  be  beyond,  but  it  became  too  bad 
even  for  walkers,  nor  could  we  climb  up'the  land  either.  From  a  few  feet  up  I  saw  that 
a  route  inside  the  shore  hummocks  was  not  to  be  found,  that  is,  unless  by  cutting  a  road 
beforehand.  The  shore  hummocks  do  not  extend  far,  perhaps  between.  100  and  200  yards, 
but  beyond  them  was  half  a  mile  of  water  with  heavy  floes  on  the  other  side.  These  floes 
have  been  moving  all  the  time  I  have  been  here,  at  least  the  water  has  constantly  changed. 
It  may  chance  that  they  come  close  on  the  cape,  w^hen  the  sledges  might  perhaps  stand 
a  chance  of  making  use  of  them,  otherwise  I  do  not  see  there  are  any  means  of  getting 
round  except  by  boat. 

At  2  P.M.  the  ice  was  moving  rapidly  to  the  northward  against  a  good  strong 
wind.  The  Eskimo  got  a  shot  at  a  seal  in  the  water,  but  missed  it.  Temperature  +  10°. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  all  the  capes  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  one 
another.  They  are  precipitous,  each  has  its  own  peculiar  hiU  behind  it,  and  I  should 
think  they  are  all  about  the  same  height. 

The  heights  of  the  different  hills  about  Cape  Joseph  Henry  are  obtained  from  the 
aneroid,  and  may  therefore  not  be  very  correct.    I  give  the  readings  however. 


Going  up  Observation  Peak 

At  starting,  29*85  (150  feet  above  sea). 
See  note  at  Cone  took  the  horizon  2878.         ,  .  , 

the  end  of  Highest  pomt  01  Joseph  Henry,  took  ice,  28 '10. 

Report.  On  reaching  Observation  Peak,  27"64. 


Coining  doivn. 

On  leaving  top,  2 7 '5  9. 

On  reaching  tent,  29*74  (150  feet  up). 

I  kept  the  barometer  in  the  waist  band  of  my  trowsers  always,  so  that  the  temperature 
was  fairly  equable. 

I  now  felt  that  I  could  do  no  more  by  remaining  any  longer,  so  on  getting  to  the 
tent  we  had  luncheon,  and  started  on  the  homeward*  journey  at  2 "30  P.M.,  with  a  strong 
N.W.  wind  and  thick  weather, 

I  have  now  to  give  the  details  of  my  journey. 

Wednesday,  September  22nd. 

At  11  A.M.  I  left  the  ship,  in  command  of  two  dog  sledges,  seven  dogs  in  each,  two 
blue  jackets  (Ayles  and  Simmons),  and  Frederick  the  Eskimo.  I  arrived  at  Snow  House 
Point  at  4*20  p.m.,  having  been  delayed  a  great  deal  by  several  of  the  dogs  falling  down 
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in  fits,  no  less  that  eight  of  them  being  thus  attacked,  and  two  or  three  of  them  twice  or 
three  times  over.  In  addition  tp  this,  one  of  the  sledges  broke  down,  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  on  my  previous  journey. 

I  fomid  the  snow  houses  both  hlo^Yn  down,  but  the  tents  and  gear  all  right,  so  I 
camped,  and  set  to  work  to  build  up  one  hut  for  the  depot.  This  occupied  us  until 
nearly  9  p.m.  Temperature  +  8^°.  On  our  way  I  found  the  ice  in  the  bays  more 
cracked,  but  I  do  not  think  the  gale  had  cleared  them  out  sufficiently  for  the  ship  to  have 
got  round  into  them. 

Thursday,  September  23rd. 

Under  way  at  8  a.m.  Temperature  +  14°.  Inside  tent  at  six  A.M.,  +  31°. 
Barometer  29 "GO.    Calm  and  overcast. 

Shortly  after  starting  I  was  obhged  to  cut  one  of  Simmons  dogs  adrift,  and  I  was 
constantly  hampered  by  fits  as  yesterday.  I  now  had  13  dogs  left.  The  second  sledge 
gave  way  in  the  runner,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  tenons  of  the  uprights  from  being 
fixtures,  make  the  sledge  too  rigid  and  do  not  admit  of  enough  freedom  for  passing  over 
rough  ice.  I  may  here  state  that  during  the  whole  of  the  time  I  was  subsequently  away, 
the  sledges  stood  exceedingly  well,  and  among  very  heavy  and  bad  ice,  the  uprights  being 
unsupported  except  by  the  old  lashings,  apd  the  runner  being  kept  out  in  its  place  by  a 
spare  batten  being  used  lever. 

At  9 '30  A.M.  I  passed  close  by  the  boats,  the  ice  between  which  and  Dumb  Bell  Bay 
had  not  altered,  but  there  was  more  snow  on  it.  From  here  I  steered  about  W.N.W.  for 
the  north  point  of  the  small  island,  and  expept  the  snow,  found  ^but  little  alteration  in 
the  ice. 

A  better  route  for  the  future  will  be  to  pass  to  the  south  of  the  island,  and  then  get 
away  towards  the  land  to  the  westward,  as  the  hummocks  on  the  north  side  are  very 
heavy  and  much  disturbed  by  any  wind. 

From  the  top  of  the  island,  about  150  feet,  I  found  it  was  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  terminating  at  its  southern  end  in  a  low  narrow  spit.  The  ice  beyond  had 
been  much  broken  by  the  last  gale,  and  I  therefore  gave  up  the  idea  of  going  direct  for 
Depot  Point  as  before.  This  I  was  not  very  sorry  for,  as  I  half  expected  I  should  be 
brought  up  by  water  off  there. 

At  1.30  P.M.  I  hove  to  for  luncheon  under  the  lee  of  a  large  hummock,  and  not  a 
great  distance  from  a  point  which  divides  the  space  between  the  boats  and  Dep6t  Point 
into  two  bays.  The  whole  I  have  called  previously  "  No.  6  Bay,"  and  for  reference  I  call 
these  "  A  "  and  "  B,"  the  former  being  the  most  southern  one.  A  little  to  the  N.  W.  of 
where  I  now  was,  there  was  a  larger  patch  of  new  ice,  with  no  snow  on  it,  which  evidently 
showed  where  the  heavy  floes  had  separated  during  the  gale.  I  sounded  this  with 'an  ice 
chisel  and  found  it  quite  strong  enough  to  sledge  over,  congratulating  myself  on  the  rapid 
progress  I  was  making  towards  the  cHffs  ahead.  My  triumph  was  short  lived,  for  as  we 
got  well  into  the  middle,  I  observed  the  ice  bending  as  we  proceeded,  and  I  turned  round 
to  order  an  alteration  of  course  towards  the  old  ice  between  us  and  t,he  land  just  as  the 
second  sledge  broke  through.  Beyond  the  discomfort  of  a  damp  sleeping  bag,  and  a  stiff 
lower  robe,  I  am  happy  to  say  nothing  of  moment  resulted,  though  from  the  dogs  beinp- 
very  much  frightened,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  we  hauled  the  sledge  out.  The 
lemainder  of  the  afternoon  was  passed  in  finding  our  way  over  and  through  the  hummocks, 
with  detentions  caused  by  the  constant  breaking  down  of  several  of  the  dogs,  one  of  which 
I  had  on  the  sledge  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At  length,  about  5  p.m.,  we  arrived 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  cliffs,  some  3^  to  4  miles  south  of  Depot  Point,  and  were 
brought  up  by  similar  ice  to  that  which  had  done  us  such  a  bad  turn  before.  I  made  up 
my  mind  at  once  that  I  would  not  camp  on  the  floe,  and  also  that  I  must  look  for  a 
passage  across,  rather  than  round  the  point ;  so  I  turned  to  the  southward,  and  got 
ashore  as  soon  as  the  ice  allowed  me,  which  was  in  a  ravine  on  the  west  side  of  "  B  Bay." 
Leaving  the  tent  to  be  pitched  by  Simmons  and  Frederick,  Ayles  and  I  started  up  the 
ravine,  and  thence  up  a  range  of  hills,  some  600  or  700  feet  high,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
passage  to  the  ice  on  the  other  side  of  the  range.  In  this  I  was  disappointed,  and  found 
that  I  must  get  farther  to  the  northwaid  to  enable  me  to  get  across.  From  the  highest 
point  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  I  had  gained  by  coming  round  instead  of  across 
No.  6  Bay,  for  a  westerly  wind,  was  blowing,  and  there  was  an  increasing  lane  of  water 
extending  from  Depot  Point  some  200  or  300  yards  across.  The  ravine  we  camped  in 
runs  about  E.&.N.  and  W.6.S.,  its  sides  being  simply  dried  mud,  with  no  vegetation,  but 
containing  great  quantities  of  a  bivalve  shell,  some  of  which  I  have  brought  back,  and 
which  I  picked  up  from  a  good  100  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  did  not  at  all  resemble 
the  raised  beaches,  though  I  did  not  see  any  hills  either  numerous  or  high  enough  to 
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account  for  its  naving  been  formed  by  melting  snows.  Beyond  the  mud,  which  extended 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  the  stones,  pebbles,  and  soil  were  the  same 
as  near  the  ship.  Plenty  of  signs  of  vegetation,  and  numerous  traces  of  either  reindeer 
or  musk  ox  ;  I  say  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as,  on  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  traces  more 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  former  than  the  latter  animal.  I  returned  to  the  camp 
shortly  before  8  p.m. 

Friday,  September  24. 

On  examining  the  dogs  in  the  morning,  I  found  one  so  utterly  useless  and  so  ill,  that 
I  gave  orders  to  kill  it,  which  reduced  the  number  to  twelve. 

A  fine  morning,  with  a  thermometer  I  should  like  to  have  seen  lower  (+21°),  as  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  try  and  get  across  the  new  ice  which  had  turned  me  back  yester- 
day afternoon.  On  reaching  its  edge  I  divided  the  loads,  and  by  making  two  trips 
succeeded  in  getting  over  all  right,  the  runners  occasionally  breaking  through. 

This  brought  us  on  to  a  very  old  floe  about  midway  between  our  ravine  and  the 
point ;  it  did  not  carry  us  far,  and  we  were  constantly  coming  across  lanes  of  young  ice  and 
water  extending  to  the  eastward,  which  compelled  us  to  go  a  most  round-about  and  losing 
route  ;  and  that  over  the  most  tumbly  and  disagreeable  ice  I  had  yet  come  across — in  the 
course  of  which  the  fore  end  of  a  runner  gave  out.  At  length  I  arrived  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  Depot  Point ;  the  water  turned  me  back  for  about  a  mile,  when  I  managed 
to  get  on  to  an  ice  foot,  which  exists  for  a  few  hundred  yards.  It  was  3.30  p.m.,  and 
we  had  been  at  it  for  about  7  hours,  having  made  only  5^  miles  to  the  good. 

On  reaching  the  shore,  while  luncheon-tea  was  making,  I  took  Ayles  with  me  and 
scrambled  along  the  steep  cliffs  to  the  depot,  which  was  found  to  be  all  right ;  from  here 
we  went  up  the  hill,  where  we  built  a  small  cairn,  ready  for  a  record,  should  one  be 
necessary  on  the  homeward  journey.    From  this  position  I  took  the  following  angles  : — 
Cape  Joseph  Henry,  N.  83°  35'  E. 
Observation  Peak,  N.  76°  10'  E. 

Sun's  bearing,  N  352°  20'  E.  at  8h.  24m.  by  chronometer, 

Gap  of  Mount  Pullen,  N.  245°  27'  E. 

Small  Island  in  No.  6  Bay,  N.  244°-  20'  E. 
The  ice  beyond  the  point  was  much  broken  up  in  places,  showing  an  amount  of  disturb- 
ance which  acted  as  a  warning  not  to  get  too  far  away  from  the  land,  even  supposing  we 
could  have  rounded  the  point  without  doing  so,  which  we  could  not.  I  now  walked  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge  to  the  southward,  and  found  that  what  I  had  imagined  on  my  previous 
visit  to  be  a  pecuHar  peninsula  beyond,  really  enclosed  an  almost  circular  lake,  or 
at  all  events  a  piece  of  water  which  I  could  see  led  to  the  sea  beyond  ;  and  as  the  land 
was  only  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breath,  it  was  the  most  favourable  place  for 
our  getting  across.  I  got  back  to  the  sledges  as  quickly  as  possible,  had  luncheon,  and 
by  8  P.M.  had  hauled  both  sledges  up  some  200  feet,  where  I  camped  for  the  night, 
having  made  good  about  6  mUes  in  1 1  hours'  work.  Temperature  -I-  8°.  Calm  and  clear, 
a  beautiful  night,  which  made  me  regret  not  being  at  my  destination. 

The  dogs  were  free  from  fits  through  the  day,  which  promised  an  improvement 
much  looked  for. 

I  endeavoured  to  m.ake  out  the  dip  of  the  stratification  in  this  range  of  cliff",  and  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  it  is  about  8°  towards  the  N.E.  (trae)  ;  and  the  general  direction  of 
the  range  is  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W;  very  steep,  in  some  places  nearly  perpendicular,  with  a 
talus.  Hummocks  are  close  along,  and  there  is  no  ice  foot  except  for  a  few  hundred 
yards  m  the  neighbourhood  of  where  I  came  ashore.  I  imagine  there  will  always  be 
some  uncertainty  as  to  getting  beyond,  as  the  floes  shift  off  and  on,  and  what  might 
prove  a  landing  place  in  one  journey  might  be  water  at  the  next.  On  this  occasion  I 
was  extremely  fortunate  in  being  able  to  get  ashore  within  half  a  mile  of  the  most 
desirable  place  for  crossing  the  land. 

Saturday,  September  2htlu 

A  calm,  fine,  and  clear  morning.  Temperature  —  3°.  Barometer  29*60  (200  feet 
high).  By  aid  of  drag-belts  and  half  loads  the  overland  route  was  accomphshed,  the 
distance  being  about  a  mile,  but  not  enough  snow  to  render  it  easy  work,  in  fact,  the 
land  was  nearly  bare,  except  in  patches,  which  we  availed  ourselves  of  as  often  as  possible. 
On  reaching  the  ice  with  the  first  load,  I  found  it  to  be  a  solid  floe  of  rounded  hummocks, 
bare  of  snow  and  ot  giccit  age,  but  I  was  not  certain  whether  I  was  on  a  lake  or  not. 

Our  course  across  was  about  N.Z>.W.  (true),  when  Cape  Joseph  Henry  was  ni  a  hne  with 
■vyhat  proved  to  be  the  passage  to  the  sea.    On  nearing  this,  the  sohd  floe  terminated  itt 
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a  sheet  of  clear,  beautiful  ice,  which  I  doubt  not  is  of  this  year's  formation,  and  which  was 
about  10  inches  in  thickness,  and  over  nearly  6  feet  of  fresh  water.  We  appreciated  the 
fact  of  our  being  on  a  fresh  water  lake  most  thoroughly,  and  everyone  turned  out  to  be 
thirsty.  Looking  down  the  hole  we  had  made,  I  found  the  bottom  to  consist  of  pebbles 
and  stones. 

Our  second  trip  was  completed  about  3  p.m.,  and  I  established  a  two-day  depot  on 
the  east  side  of  the  ravine  which  runs  from  the  lake  to  the  sea. 

The  lake  is  nearly  circular,  and  about  1^  miles  in  diameter.  The  floe  on  it  is 
massive  and  old,  except  about  the  exit,  where  new  clear  ice  was  found.  It  is  surrounded 
nearly  by  hills,  but  of  no  great  height,  and  is,  I  should  think,  about  60  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Between  it  and  the  sea  on  its  northern  side,  runs  a  narrow  and  winding 
ravine,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  the  bottom  of  which  contained  patches  of  fresh  water 
ice,  and  may  have  been  a  running  stream  during  the  summer.  Temperature  at  noon 
to-day  +5°. 

By  3.30  P.M.  we  continued  our  way  beyond  the  lake,  and  I  had  to  cut  another  dog 
adrift,  it  being  far  too  constantly  ill  to  do  anything  ;  this  left  five  in  one  sledge  and  six  in 
the  other.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  more  humane  to  kiU  rather  than  desert  dogs  ;  but 
I  have  found  from*  experience  that  sometimes  they  follow  your  tracks,  and  that  they  again 
become  useful ;  and  on  my  return  to  the  ship  last  time,  a  dog  by  name  "  Michael "  went 
down  in  a  fit  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  ship,  he  was  cut  adrift  and  left  on  the  ice, 
remained  away  some  eight  days,  during  some  of  which  a  furious  gale  was  blowing,  and 
then  returned  to  do  good  service  on  the  present  journey.  The  only  harm  his  absence 
seems  to  have  done  him  is  to  have  given  him  an  unappeasable  appetite,  for  he  is  less 
particular  in  what  he  eats  than  any  other  of  the  creatures  ;  harness,  rope,  leather  straps, 
hide  lashing,  painted  canvass,  &c.,  have  all  suffered  from  his  peculiarity ;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  investigated  the  contents  of  the  metal  ladle  with  such  eagerness  that  he  bit 
a  piece  clean  out  some  two  inches  in  length.'''  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  am  right  in 
placing  stories  of  this  description  in  my  report,  but  I  do  it  in  order  that  those  who  may 
in  the  future  be  away  with  dogs,  may  also  realize  the  fact  that  unless  great  precautions 
are  taken,  they  wiU  wake  up  perhaps  to  find  the  animals  have  left  them  destitute  of 
biscuit  and  bacon,  as  happened  in  our  case  before  the  end  of  the  journey. 

Our  travelling  now  was  excellent,  along  a  smooth  shelving  ice  foot  inside  the 
hummocks,  which  had  grounded  some  distance  from  the  shore,  but  the  ice  looked  too  heavy 
to  leave  the  land — -and  for  some  little  way  I  did  not — however,  I  found  I  should  have  a 
long  way  to  go  round,  and  so  eventually  struck  out  for  the  low  shelving  point  at  the 
north  point  of  Bay  No.  7.  This  point  I  called  after  Simmons,  one  of  the  blue  jackets 
with  me,  and  a  similar  looking  point  at  the  extremity  of  Bay  No.  8  I  called  after 
Ayles. 

About  two  miles  after  I  left  the  lake,  I  picked  up  a  musk  ox  head,  which  I  used 
as  a  record  and  placed  in  a  prominent  position. 

I  found  the  ice  in  crossing  the  oay  much  as  usual,  very  heavy  and  very  hummocky ; 
and  indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of  it  during  the  whole  journey.  On  reaching  the 
shore,  just  south  of  Point  Simmons,  I  found  the  travelling  good  again,  and  at  7  p.m. 
camped  on  the  ice  foot  some  two  miles  round  it.  The  weather  during  the  day  was  calm 
and  fine,  but  rather  hazy — a  parhelion  was  visible  during  a  great  part  of  the  afternoon, 
but  it  was  not  brilliant.  The  temperature  on  camping  was  —5°,  being  the  coldest 
night  we  had. 

Distance  made  good,  about  11  miles. 

Distance  travelled  over,  16  miles. 

Number  of  hours  work  (including  portage,  &c,),  10^. 

Deduct  for  luncheon  and  depot,  1. 

Sunday,  September  26th. 

Temperature  inside  the  tent  exactly  zero.  Light  air  from  the  S.W.,  b.c. ;  baro- 
meter 29-90. 

On  leaving  camp,  I  followed  the  bend  of  the  coast  line  along  excellent  ice  foot  for 
some  distance,  and  then  struck  out  across  towards  Point  Ayles,  which  bears  about 
N.W.  five  or  six  miles  from  Point  Simmons.  For  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  ship 
we  got  into  a  fog,  which  however  cleared  partially  as  the  day  wore  on.  A  similar 
parhelion  to  that  of  yesterday  was  seen  for  a  long  time.  Beyond  Point  Ayles,  which  I 
reached  at  10.40  A.M.,  the  coast  line  trends  very  much  more  to  the  northward  for  about 
two  mUes,  where  I  thought  I  saw  the  entrance  to  another  bay.    I  subsequently  found 

*  This  ladle  is  in  Captain  Feilden's  possession, 
(3426)  K 
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that  it  was  of  no  depth  worth  speaking  of,  the  land  trending  almost  due  east  for  five  or 
six  miles,  till  it  reaches  another  point  higher  and  rather  steeper  than  those  immediately 
south  of  it. 

I  call  this  "  View  Point,"  as  in  rounding  it  Cape  Joseph  Henry  is  seen,  or  rather  I 
should  say,  the  remarkable  cone  immediately  south  of  it. 

About  Point  Ayles  the  land  becomes  much  more  hilly  and  lofty  in  the  interior, 
though  the  shelving  beach  continues  as  far  as  View  Point,  that  running  east  being  so 
low,  it  is  not  made  out  to  be  land  at  all  until  you  are  close  up  to  it.  I  observed  several 
tracks  on  the  floe,  which  I  imagine  were  those  of  "  fox,"  but  it  is  possible  they  may  have 
been  "hare."  At  1.10  p.m.  we  stopped  for  luncheon  off  View  Point,  where  the 
hummocks  barred  our  farther  progress  along  the  ice  foot,  and  while  the  tea  was  making, 
I  walked  up  the  hill  and  soon  arrived  in  sight  of  the  cone,  which  bore  about  due  north 
some  four  miles.  After  luncheon  we  got  the  sledges  over  the  snow-clad  brow  of  the  hill, 
which  was  rather  heavy  and  troublesome ;  and  when  about  two  miles  further  on 
attempted  to  force  our  way  through  some  hummocky  ice  for  about  50  yards  into  a  lane  of 
new  ice,  which  promised  to  take  us  round  Cape  Joseph  Henry.  In  this  however  I  did 
not  succeed,  and  taking  to  the  land  we  made  our  way  through  deep  snow  tiU  abreast 
the  cone  and  to  the  westward  of  it,  where  I  pitched  the  tent  about  150  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 

I  have  already  reported  my  proceedings  during  my  stay  there  on  the  nights  of 
September  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th. 

Thursday,  September  BOth. 

At  2.30  P.M.  I  began  the  homeward  journey.  Temperature  +  10°  and  a  strong 
breeze  from  the  N.W.,  the  weather  thick  and  sno  w  ftilling. 

At  6.15  P.M.  I  camped  on  the  low  land  N.W.  of  Ayles'  Point,  having  foiind  the 
travelling  much  heavier  than  before,  from  the  lately  fallen  snow. 

Friday,  October  1st. 

It  blew  hard  from  the  N.W.  during  the  night;  temperature  inside  the  tent 
+  20°;  snowing  heavily  in  the  morning,  and  the  wind  fell  light.  About  8.30  a.m.  it 
partially  cleared.  The  bag  of  biscuit  and  the  remainder  of  our  luncheon  bacon  had  been 
left  outside  the  sledge  trough  by  mistake,  and  on  going  out  of  the  tent  at  5  o'clock,  I 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  the  dogs  had  eaten  all.  Fortunately  we  had  the 
provisions  for  the  day  in  the  luncheon  haversack,  and  the  depot  I  had  left  on  the  lake 
I  knew  I  could  reach  in  two  days.  But  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  a  plan  I  had  intended 
carrying  out  of  going  right  round  by  the  coast  line,  and  endeavouring  to  determine  the 
depth  of  the  different  bays,  &c.,  with  more  accuracy  than  can  be  expected  from  taking 
Rhort  cuts  amid  heavy  hummocks.  At  about  1.30  P.M.,  while  crossing  toward  Ayles' 
Point,  I  heard,  "  one,  two,  three,  haul,"  and  knew  I  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Commander  Markham  and  his  party.  From  the  top  of  a  hummock  I  found  them  about  a 
mile  distant,  making  standing  pulls  across  very  bad  ice,  in  the  direction  of  View  Point. 
Having  attracted  their  attention  we  altered  course  towards  one  another  and  communi- 
cated. The  route  by  which  I  had  come  being  easier  than  that  which  they  were  taking, 
was  adopted  by  them,  but  long  after  we  had  parted,  the  "  one,  two,  three,  haul,"  showed 
me  that  they  had  not  got  through  the  short  distance  of |  bad  ice  previous  to  getting  on 
to  the  ice  foot  south  of  View  Point.  Captain  Markham  reported  all  well,  in  good  spirits, 
and  "  working  splendidly,"  but  that  he  had  found  the  traveUing  exceedmgly  heavy,  and 
had  been  obhged  to  resort  to  standing  pulls  for  the  best  part  of  three  days.  At  the 
time  I  met  him,  he  had  come  about  2  miles  from  his  camp  on  the  floe  of  the  previous  night 
in  about  five  hours.  I  informed  him  of  what  my  ideas  were  about  getting  round  the  cape 
and  in  fact  read  from  my  journal,  "  that  a  route  for  the  sledges  inside  the  shore 
hummocks  is  quite  impracticable,  except  of  course  by  a  great  expenditure  of  time,  which 
means  provisions,  but  that  with  a  boat  there  will  not  be  so  much  difficulty."  I  also 
gave  him  a  rough  chart  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  told  him  that  I  had  given  up  my 
intention  of  remaining  another  day,  on  account  of  the  rapidly  accumulating  snow  in  the 
valley.  He  replied  that  after  what  I  had  told  him  he  should  not  attempt  getting 
either  round  or  across,  and  I  said  I  thought  the  depot  would  be  as  well  placed  at  th 
foot  of  the  cone  as  anywhere,  or  else  close  by  View  Point.  He  hoped  and  I  expected 
him  to  camp  on  View  Point  that  night  (Friday,  October  1st),  when  he  would  have  14  days 
provisions  remaining,  with  a  depot  to  fall  back  on  at  the  boats.  From  here  a  day's  march 
I  fancy  would  take  him  to  the  cone,  whence,  if  he  cared  about  judging  for  himself,  he 
would  be  within  easy  walking  distance.    We  parted  about  2.30  P.M.,  and  half  an  hour 
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afterwards,  while  eating  our  luncheon,  I  saw  the  commander  strugghng  back,  he  had 
brought  us  some  rum  which  they  could  spare  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  caused  by  our 
leaving  the  ship  with  eight  days  for  three  men,  instead  of  fourteen  days  for  four  men  ; 
we  fully  appreciated  this  kindness  on  his  part.  We  also  obtained  a  day's  biscuit  from 
them,  and  brought  back  some  of  their  clothing  which  having  been  wet,  was  hard  frozen 
and  not  wearable.  About  two  hours  after  I  left  them,  I  came  to  where  they  had 
camped  the  previous  night,  and  found  their  tracks  of  the  greatest  advantage,  as  I  had 
been  steering  by  compass  in  a  dense  fog,  and  snowing.  I  followed  them  till  7  p.m.,  by 
which  time  I  was  south  of  Point  Simmons,  where  I  camped  for  the  night.  I  was  of 
course  following  as  nearly  as  possible  my  outward  route,  which  the  commander  had 
also  taken  as  long  as  he  could  follow  my  tracks. 

Saturday,  October  '2nd. 

Did  not  start  till  9.15  a.m.  ;  the  weather  was  very  thick  ;  temperature  inside  tent 
+  22°;  barometer  30*05. 

Ayles  was  not  very  well  during  the  night,  being  touched  with  a  little  cramp 
internally;  a  self-administered  dose  of  pepper  and  water  did  away  for  any  necessity  for 
action  on  my  part.  Being  pretty  certain  of  my  position,  I  steered  by  compass  across  the 
bay,  making  as  straight  a  course  as  possible  by  marking  hummocks.  The  increase  of  snow 
had  entirely  altered  the  appearance  of  everything,  and  what  appeared  before  as  very 
hummocky  ice  now  looked  like  a  level  floe.  It  was  impossible  to  pick  a  road,  and  very 
slowly  we  struggled  on,  sometimes  coming  suddenly  against  a  hummock,  and  at  other 
times  faUing  helplessly  into  a  hole  full  of  nothing.  At  11.30  A.M.  I  reached  the  shelving 
ice  foot,  as  it  turned  out  within  50  yards  of  where  I  had  placed  the  musk  ox  head  ;  this 
I  picked  up  ;  it  had  been  passed  and  noticed  by  Captain  Markham  and  party.  An  hour 
afterwards  in  a  very  thick  fog,  I  picked  up  my  dep6t  at  the  entrance  to  the  lake,  and 
pushed  on  to  it,  having  been  looking  forward  to  water  from  it  for  luncheon-tea.  The  hills 
at  the  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  the  ravine  itself  were  knee-deep  in  snow,  where  scarcely 
any  existed  when  I  passed  before ;  the  clear  and  polished  floe  was  covered,  and  we  had  a 
little  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  position  of  our  former  water-hole.  A  pick-axe  soon 
brought  us  to  beautiful  water ;  the  ice  seemed  to  have  increased  in  thickness  about 
two  inches  or  perhaps  a  little  more  ,  while  drawing  some  water  Frederick  noticed  some 
fish  moving  about  ;  I  went  immediately,  and  there  saw  some  small  ones  about  six  inches 
in  length  swimming  close  under  the  ice  in  the  hole.  I  dropped  pieces  of  biscuit  in,  to 
see  if  they  would  eat  it,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it  ;  however  I  had  a  good  hour  before 
me  during  luncheon,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  catch  a  specimen.  This  I  did  with  the 
aid  of  a  bent  pin  and  a  small  piece  of  bacon  ;  in  an  hour  and  a  half  I  got  three  of  them ; 
they  proved  to  be  a  kind  of  trout,  which  I  packed  in  snow  and  brought  on  board. 
Temperature  +  9°.  The  thickness  of  the  ice  was  about  13  inches,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  water  a  shade  under  32°;  depth,  5^  feet,  with  a  pebbly  bottom.  All  the  fish 
seemed  to  be  much  of  the  same  size,  and  I  saw  none  larger  than  those  caught. 

If  the  snow  made  it  worse  for  getting  across  the  lake,  it  made  easier  work  for 
us  across  the  land,  which  we  did  with  comparative  ease,  and  without  unpacking  the 
sledges.  Once  over  we  got  on  to  the  ice  foot  and  turned  to  the  southward,  but  our 
progress  was  very  slow,  owing  to  the  execrable  state  of  the  ice  foot  ;  the  ice  of  which 
was  for  some  distance  far  too  weak  to  try,  and  indeed  one  of  the  sledges  went  through 
in  doing  so.  About  7.30  p.m.  I  got  inside  a  small  point,  and  as  it  was  tolerably  level 
I  camped  there,  not  at  all  sorry  to  get  off  the  treacherous  and  very  sludgy  ice  we  were 
obliged.to  travel  over. 

Sunday,  October  Srd. 

Thick  and  snowing,  not  at  all  a  fine  looking  morning,  occasional  ghmpses  of  the  land 
about  Sickle  Point  through  a  floating  mist.  We  crossed  the  sludgy  ice  all  right,  and  I 
then  steered  for  the  south  point  of  the  small  island,  having  the  good  fortune  to  hit  off 
a  very  extensive  floe,  free  from  all  but  heavy  rounded  hummocks,  and  the  only 
difficulty  in  crossing  which  was  caused  by  the  deep  snow  covering  the  irregularities  out 
of  sight. 

This  lasted  for  nearly  half  way  across  ;  a  heavy  and  slow  haul  through  heavy 
hummocks  at  its  edge  brought  us  on  to  another  similar  floe,  but  somewhat  smaller  in 
extent,  after  which  our  way  became  far  less  agreeable,  leading  through  signs  of  heavy 
nips,  and  ultimately  on  to  a  floe  some  10  to  12  feet  above  water,  winch  had  been  broken 
in  many  places,  the  different  portions  being  more  or  less  separated,  having  small  chasms 
between  with  water  beneath.  Jum.ping  the  dogs  across  these  was  not  very  nice  work, 
nor  did  the  animals  seem  to  like  it. 
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Once  round  the  point  of  the  island,  which  I  passed  at  about  half  a  mile  distant,  we 
got  on  to  very  fair  floes,  bothered  only  by  fogs  and  snow ;  reached  the  boats  at  6  p.m., 
and  camped  about  1^  miles  beyond  them,  wliich  made  us  late,  and  very  dark  work  for  the 
cook,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  trust  the  dogs  nearer  Captain  Markham's  depot. 

The  beautiful  ice  foot  between  the  boats  and  Dumb  Bell  Bay  is  quite  spoiled  by  the 
accumulated  snow,  so  that  I  was  much  disappointed  in  not  finding  what  I  had  looked 
forward  to  as  very  easy  travelling. 

Monday,  October  ith. 

Temperature  inside  tent,  H-22-|°. 
Barometer  30-21  ;  wind  N.W.,  2-3  o.g. 

Snowed  a  great  deal  during  the  night.  I  vainly  imagined  on  starting  we  should  be 
on  board  in  the  evening  ;  steering  by  compass  through  a  thick  fog,  I  went  as  nearly 
straight  as  I  could  from  Sickle  Point  to  No.  4  Bay,  thus  passing  a  considerable  distance 
from  Snow  House  Point.  Here  we  remained  for  luncheon,  and  afterwards  manned  the 
drag  ropes  and  worked  with  a  will  to  get  on  board,  but  the  dogs  were  quite  done  up  and 
insensible  to  persuasion  of  every  kind,  some  of  them  actually  dozing  off  as  they  sat  in 
the  snow,  so  again  we  had  to  pitch  the  tent  at  a  distance  from  the  ship  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  of  about  five  miles.  Temperature  4-1°  snowing  and  calm.  Our  cooking  gear 
having  giving  out,  boiling  the  tea  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  after  it  we 
preferred  rolling  ourselves  up  in  our  bags  to  having  dinner,  which  was  just  at  midnight. 

Tuesday,  October  5th. 

Breakfast  at  8.15  A.M.,  and  under  way  as  quickly  as  possible.  Temperature  inside 
the  tent  +18°;  barometer  30*27  ;  very  thick  and  snowing,  calm.  The  travelhng  not  at  all 
the  better  for  last  night's  snow.  Made  small  progress,  so  clapped  on  the  drag  belts  ;  and 
finding  that  the  dogs  did  not  keep  steadily  at  their  work  I  shifted  the  principal  weights 
on  to  one  sledge,  harnessed  all  the  dogs  to  it,  and  the  two  blue  jackets  and  myself 
dragged  the  other  one  a-head,  thus  clearing  the  snow  a  little  for  the  dogs,  who  sunk 
sometimes  above  their  muzzles  in  the  soft  snow.  In  this  way  we  proceeded  till  1.30  P.M., 
when  we  lunched  off  the  remains  of  the  biscuit  dust  and  frozen  meat,  not  caring  to 
wait  long  enough  to  cook  tea,  after  which  we  again  set  off,  and  as  there  appeared  no 
chance  of  our  reaching  the  ship  with  both  sledges,  I  packed  one  with  the  tent,  lower 
robe,  coverlet,  waterproof  sheet,  pick-axe,  shovel  and  snow  saw,  and  left  it  on  the  far 
side  of  the  nearest  bay  to  the  ship,  about  2^  miles  distant.  The  spare  tent  pole  I 
lashed  to  the  back  of  the  sledge  in  the  event  of  the  snow  drift  becoming  deeper,  to  mark 
its  position,  and  two  days'  provisions  of  everything  but  biscuit  and  perhaps  stearine  is 
also  in  the  trough.  One  tent  rope  I  had  to  bring  on  as  a  drag  rope,  which  leaves  only 
one  with  the  tent.  We  now  got  on  a  little  quicker,  and  in  due  course  I  recognised  the 
ravine,  rounded  the  point,  and  arrived  on  board  the  ship  about  8  P.M.,  finding  the  ice 
very  sludgy,  but  far  preferable  to  what  we  had  been  traveUing  over. 

Remarks. 

During  the  whole  time  I  was  away  we  used  a  cooking  apparatus  which  had  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  White,  and  made  in  a  hurried  manner  of  light  copper  sheeting  by  the 
armourer  of  the  ship.  The  object  was  to  gain  an  increased  heating  surface  by  the 
introduction  of  a  hollow  cone  up  the  centre  of  the  kettle.  The  lamp  which  was  made 
for  it  originally  gave  out  in  the  jomts  at  the  first  trial  on  board  the  ship,  and  one  from 
the  five-man  cooking  apparatus  was  substituted,  without  however  fulfilling  all  the 
conditions  which  Mr.  White  had  bargained  for.  At  our  •first  trial  at  Snow  House  Point, 
with  a  temperature  of  -|-8^°,  we  got  four  pints  of  water  in  seventeen  minutes,  raised  it 
to  boiling  point  in  forty  minutes,  and  had  both  tea  and  "  hoosh  "  in  little  over  the  hour. 
As  a  rule,  however,  with  the  lamp  trimmed  by  the  cooks  themselves,  water  took  nearly 
an  hour  boiling.  This  time  I  feel  quite  sure  would  have  been  very  much  reduced  had 
the  lid  fitted  better,  and  the  whole  apparatus  been  better  made.  In  economy  it  compares  • 
very  favourably  with  the  small  cooking  gear  supplied,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be 
very  quick  in  action  were  spirits  of  wine  used  instead  of  stearme  ;  this  however  I  did  not 
try,  having  taken  only  the  latter  as  fuel. 

As  a  matter  of  stowage  it  is  very  much  handier,  and  altogether  I  believe  that  with 
more  time  and  care  expended  in  its  manufacture  and  the  material  of  a  slightly  stouter 
description,  it  will  prove  a  decided  success.  Even  in  its  shaky  state  it  was  much 
preferred  by  the  cook  to  the  service  five-man  cooking  gear.    I  have  to  thank  Mr.  White 
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for  the  trouble  he  took  in  getting  this  made  for  me,  on  my  asking  him  if  he  could  suggest 
any  improvements  on  the  service  apparatus. 

The  kettle  gave  out  two  days  before  we  reached  the  ship  ;  this  may  have  been  partly 
due  to  the  rough  handhng  of  it  one  night  by  the  dogs.  I  heard  from  Conmiander 
Markham,  that  the  larger  cooking  gear  answers  very  weU,  so  that  I  daresay  it  may  be 
only  the  five-man  apparatus  which  is  so  long,  and  as  Mr.  Parr  has  a  twelve-man  one 
away  with  him,  and  only  an  eight-man  party,  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear  whether  it 
does  or  does  not  prove  quicker  and  more  economical,  the  only  drawback  being  the  weight. 
The  wicks  were  made  from  bread  bag  and  old  canvas,  stearine  or  bacon  lard  heated,  and 
then  the  wicks  dipped  in  and  packed  for  future  use  ,  we  did  not  find  difficulty  in 
lighting  them  except  once,  when  I  poured  a  little  spirit  in  a  spoon,  lit  it  and  poured  it 
on  the  lamp  ;  before  it  burnt  out  it  melted  the  top  of  the  stearine  and  the  wick  caught  all 
round.  I  also  on  one  occasion  found  that  using  a  little  spirit  with  the  stearine  produced  a 
finer  flame  and  much  quickened  the  boiling.  This  would  be  handy  in  case  of  requiring 
hot  water  for  medical  purposes,  and  perhaps  to  quicken  the  luncheon-tea  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  if  very  cold  weather. 

I  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  the  cook  inside  the  tent.  My  routine  on 
stopping  for  the  night,  was  for  the  cook  to  light  up  at  once,  while  the  remainder  of  us 
got  up  the  tent,  placed  the  gear,  &c.  the  dogs  were  then  fed,  while  the  cook  brought  his 
gear  into  the  kitchen,  entered  the  tent  and  shifted  clothing  ;  nor  had  he  to  leave  the  tent 
again,  for  while  banking  up  with  snow,  a  sufficient  quantity  was  placed  under  gear  from 
olF  the  sledge  ready  for  use  in  the  morning  in  the  porch.  The  increase  in  the  cook's 
comfort  was  very  great,  and  the  delay  in  getting  the  dinner  not  very  much,  but  the  tent 
door  cannot  be  closed  till  afterwards ;  with  a  very  limited  number  of  cooks,  however,  as  in 
dog-sledging,  some  plan  of  this  kind  becomes  more  necessary,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
must  try  to  put  up  with  a  little  discomfort. 

A  pair  of  loose  general  boots  is  much  required.  I  think  they  should  be  large  enough 
to  slip  into,  with  night  foot  gear  on,  mcluding  the  moccasirtej,  and  if  possible  made  of 
some  material  which  will  not  get  stift'er  when  frozen.  Wood  seems  to  me  more  desirable 
than  duffle,  and  as  they  could  be  kept  on  by  a  couple  of  straps  and  waist  belt,  the  fit 
would  not  much  matter. 

The  tent  and  gear  all  answered  very  well,  except  the  waterproof  sheet,  which  becomes 
very  stiff  and  hard  when  frozen,  and  is  then  very  much  too  easily  cracked,  ours  has  a  hole 
in  it  some  18  inches  in  length. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  the  tent  poles  into  the  canvas  sockets  at  the  head  of  the 
tent,  led  me  to  packing  the  sledge  with  tent  and  poles  together  ready  for  pitching,  this 
plan  I  found  to  answer  very  well.  Small  pockets  for  the  ends  of  the  tent  spreaders  are 
required,  there  being  nothing  to  keep  them  from  coming  down. 

The  provisions  were  all  extremely  good;  we  used  preserved  meats  inpieu  of  pemmican  * 
the  allowance  was  enough,  and  the  mixture  with  onion  powder  and  Edward's  potatoes 
excellent.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  compressed  tea  ;  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
made  up  it  is  easily  handled,  and  the  allowance  makes  a  mixture  which  will  well  bear 
additional  water  without  losing  much  flavour.  As  a  substitute  for  the  mid-day  grog  it 
was  much  appreciated,  and  as  far  as  my  party  are  concerned,  we  should  be  glad  to  do 
away  with  the  remaining  rum  and  have  another  allowance  of  tea,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
extra  time  and  fuel  required  for  the  boiling  could  not  be  spared. 

The  bacon  was  also  excellent,  and  we  enjoyed  it  at  luncheon ;  it  did  not  freeze  while 
we  were  away,  the  lard  in  which  it  is  packed  makes  capital  fuel  to  burn  with  stearine  of 
by  itself 

The  only  error  in  our  allowance  of  provisions  was  the  rum,  we  having  left  the  ship 
with  24  rations  instead  of  56  ;  this  arose  from  the  steward  being  busily  engaged  ashore^ 
and  forgetting  to  alter  the  original  order  given  of  three  men  for  eight  days,  to  that 
subsequently  given,  of  four  men  for  fourteen  days. 

The  Dogs 

At  starting  and  for  some  days  afterwards  were  subject  to  a  seijiure  which  seemed  to  arise 
from  something  like  a  cramp  in  the  stomach,  as  I  found  giving  them  a  good  hard  rubbing 
with  the  tent  brush  eased  them  a  little.  They  rolled  over  on  their  side,  generally  I 
thmk  the  right  side,  in  violent  convulsion,  succeeded  alraost  immediately  by  foaming  at 
the  mouth  in  most  cases,  though  not  invariably,  and  passing  water  in  a  spasmodic  manner. 
This  lasted  for  four  or  five  minutes,  when  they  became  more  quiet,  and  seemed  somewhat 
exhausted;  they  then  struggled  to  get  up,  and  ran  round  about  and  in  and  out  among 
the  other  dogs  in  the  wildest  manner,  gradually  subsiding  ;  when  I  again  proceeded  v/ith 
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the  sledge  they  beginning  to  pull  as  they  recovered  their  strength.  As  a  rule  each  fit 
would  delay  me  nearly  ten  minutes.  The  last  one  was  the  night  I  reached  my  camping 
place  in  the  snow  valley,  and  the  following  day  I  gave  them  a  rest,  so  that  perhaps  some 
of  the  fits  may  have  been  due  to  the  sudden  hard  work.  The  dogs  seemed  to  feel  the 
cold  very  much,  which  I  can  hardly  understand ;  in  the  morning  they  were  always  shivering, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that,  Frederick  felt  the  cold  more  than  we  did,  though  he  had  quite 
as  much  if  not  more  clothing  than  we  had. 

The  best  dogs  we  have  are  the  brown  dogs,  the  others  becoming  easily  frightened, 
and  not  doing  one  half  the  work  ;  next  to  the  brown  dogs  are  the  black  and  white  ones, 
the  light  coloured  ones  being  the  worst,  both  in  disposition  and  as  regards  work. 

They  ate  the  biscuit  which  had  been  mixed  with  walrus,  but  preferred  the  preserved 
meat.  I  am  afraid  a  pound  per  diem,  when  they  are  in  full  work,  is  barely  sufficient  for 
them,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  equalize  the  allowance.  Dogs  are  not  of  much  use  when 
the  snow  becomes  more  than  twelve  inches  deep,  they  are  frightened  and  unable  fairly  to 
exert  their  powers.  On  smooth  floes  they  are  very  rapid,  but  where  men  have  to  lend 
a  hand,  the  unanimity  of  action  which  prevails  in  a  man-sledge  is  lost,  and  by  no  means 
could  we  get  our  dogs  to  haul  when  we  did.  This  makes  the  labour  much  greater,  and  it 
is  not  agreeable  to  find  on  looking  round  after  a  hard  struggle  in  the  belt  to  get  the 
sledge  ahead,  that  some  of  the  dogs  are  not  hauling,  and  the  others  helping  them,  and 
yet  ordinarily  they  do  a  very  great  deal  of  work,  and  if  much  may  be  said  against  them 
a  great  deal  may  be  said  for  them.  We  found  digging  their  frozen  food  out  of  a  black 
bag  with  an  ice  chisel  no  very  easy  matter,  and  in  the  spring  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  a  bag  made  ;  with  the  mouth  opening  lengthwise,  and  fitted  with  a  good 
lacing  or  roundabout  lashing. 

The  men  wore  in  the  day  time  their  drawers,  duffle  trowsers,  under  flannels,  and 
thick  service  guernsies,  boot  hose,  blanket  wrappers  and  duck  boots  and  overalls.  At 
night,  shifting  foot  gear 'and  putting  on  the  duffle  jumper. 

During  my  absence  I  saw  no  icebergs  even  from  the  peak. 

There  were  a  few  isolated  pieces  of  blue  ice  resembling  the  southern  ice. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  material  difference  between  the  ice  on  the  other  side  of  Cape 
Joseph  Henry  and  that  on  this  side, 

I  think  water  and  shifting  floes  may  be  expected  ofl"  all  the  capes. 

In  conclusion,  1  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  excellent  behaviour  of  the  men  under 
my  command  ;  being  only  two,  the  unenviable  duties  of  cook  came  very  frequently,  and 
their  desire  to  forward  the  objects  of  the  expedition  was  very  apparent,  Frederick  did 
his  share  very  well,  but  like  all  Eskimos  does  not  understand  dog-sledging,  except  it  be 
doing  30  miles  a- day. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  P,  ALDRICH. 

October  Sth,  1875. 

Corrected  heights  of  the  Points  and  Peaks  near  Cape  Joseph  Henry, 

Observation  Peak,  going  up,  2,130  feet;  coming  down,  2,220  feet. 
The  cone,  1,030  feet. 

Highest  point  of  Joseph  Henry,  1,800  feet. 


COMMANDER  MAPKHAM,    PPOCEEDINGS,  16th  SEPTEMBER.  ORDERS 
TO,  25th  SEPTEMBER.    PROCEEDINGS,  18th  OCTOBER, 


H.M,S,  "Alert"  (Winter  Quarters), 
Sir*,  September  16th,  1875, 

1  have  the  honour  to  forward  for  yotu'  information,  the  result  of  my  proceedings 
during  my  recent  absence  from  the  slrip,  on  the  service  ordered  by  you.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  from  my  journal. 

Saturday,  September  11th. 

Left  the  ship  at  12.30  p.m.  with  one  20  ft.  and  one  15  ft.  ice  boat,  and  10  men 
with  two  eight-man  sledges  and  paraphernalia  for  ditto.  Light  S.W.  wind.  Made  sail. 
Plenty  of  open  water  extending  from  one  to  three  and  four  miles  from  the  shore,  2  p.m. 
lost  sight  of  ship,  and  sighted  from  the  top  of  a  high  hummock  the  land  party  under 
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Lieutenant  Parr  and  Sub -Lieutenant  Egerton.  3  p.m.,  hauled  "boats  up  on  tlie  floe 
about  3^  miles  from  the  shore,  and  about  9  miles  from  the  ship.  Packed  one  sledge 
with  all  sledging  gear,  and  started  shorewards.  Weight  on  sledge,  1,300  lbs.  From  the 
point  of  landing  the  ice  appeared  to  stretch  across  the  bay  to  the  opposite  shore  (Cape 
Joseph  Henry),  the  water  approaching  no  nearer  to  the  land  than  from  4  to  6  or  7 
miles.  Along  our  route  the  hummocks  were  piled  and  squeezed  up  to  a  height  of  from 
10  to  20  feet,  making  the  travelling  most  difficult  and  irksome.  On  the  level  floes  the 
snow  was  so  deep  that  the  men  were  frequently  floundering  in  it  up  to  their  waists. 

At  6  p.m.,  sighted  Lieutenant  Parr  and  his  party  coming  towards  me.  Communi- 
cated at  7.15,  and  camped  for  the  night  on  the  floe,  under  the  lee  of  some  high  hummocks 
about  f  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Supper  prepared  about  10  p.m.  Wind  during  the 
day  S.W.  from  2  to  4  b.c.  Temperature  of  air,  14°;  of  tent  at  midnight,  18°;  during 
supper,  31°  Lieutenant  Parr  had  picked  up,  half  buried  in  the  snow,  on  a  floe,  a  nar- 
whal's horn,  5  feet  8  inches  in  length,  conclusive  proofs  that  these  cetaceans  frequent 
high  northern  latitudes.  One  seal  [Phoca  fcMida)  and  four  guillemots,  slightly  different 
to  the  Uria  Brunnichii,  was  all  the  animal  life  seen  ;  the  latter  were  not  apparently  making 
a  passage.    Hours  in  the  boats,  2^.    Packing  sledge,  -|.    On  the  march,  i^. 

Sunday y  September  12th. 

Aroused  the  cooks  at  6.30  a.m.  Breakfast  ready  at  8.  At  9  left  encampment  with 
the  whole  party,  and  the  two  eight-man  sledges  empty.  Reached  the  boats  at  10.15. 
Sun  shining  brightly  ;  ordered  snow  spectacles  to  be  worn.  Men  evince  a  decided  aversion 
to  them,  as  they  make  the  eyes  warm,  and  from  the  vapour  forming  on  the  glass  render 
vision  indistinct.  The  pack  appeared  the  same  distance  from  the  land  ice  as  it  was 
yesterday,  namely  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  but  the  channel  through  which  we  had  sailed 
was  completely  covered  with  new  ice,  made  during  the  night,  but  of  such  a  consistency 
that  no  boat  could  make  progress  through  it,  yet  not  sufficiently  strong  to  sledge  over,  or 
even  to  bear  a  man's  weight.  Some  of  the  floes  on  which  we  travelled  were  fully  45  feet 
in  thickness,  but  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  across  in  the  broadest  part,  huge 
hummocks  being  piled  up  along  their  entke  circuit,  making  the  work  of  dragging 
extremely  heavy  and  laborious. 

Started  with  the  boats  at  10.30,  and  reached  encampment  at  1.15.  Halted  for  lunch. 
Observed  two  people  on  the  nearest  range  of  hills,  but  were  unable  to  identify  them. 
Supposed  them  to  be  Dr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  White.  At  2.30  started  again  with  the  boats. 
3  p.m.,  reached  the  shore.  Met  and  communicated  with  Lieutenant  Aldrich,  and  three 
dog  sledges.  Proceeded  again  at  3.15,  sledging  over  some  new  ice,  as  level  and  as 
smooth  as  a  bowling  alley,  making  good  progress,  and  travelling  easy.  5  p.m.,  reached 
a  long  spit,  the  western  extreme  of  a  large  bay,  about  4^  miles  from  encampment. 
Hauled  boats  up,  and  returned  to  camp  with  empty  sledges.  Lieutenant  Parr  and  myself 
proceeded  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond,  returning  to  camp  at  8  p.m.  Men  complained 
bitterly  of  thirst,  which  they  were  unable  to  assuage,  also  of  cramp  in  their  legs,  produced 
by  the  unusual  exertions  they  had  gone  through  on  their  return  march  over  deep  and 
heavy  snow.  Picked  up  a  large  piece  of  drift  wood  on  a  floe  in  the  centre  of  the  large 
bay,  with  portions  of  its  bark  adhering,  which  was  brought  on  board.  Wind  light,  from 
the  S.E.  Temperature  in  the  air  at  9  a.m  ,  7°;  at  noon  4°;  at  midnight,  inside  the 
tent,  14°;  hours  resting,  13f ;  lunch,  1^;  marching,  9^;  estimated  distance  travelled 
during  the  day,  14  miles.    Traces  of  lemmings  observed. 

Monday^  September  ISth. 

Cooks  called  at  6.30.  Breakfast  ready  at  8.30.  Struck  tents  and  packed  sledges 
9.30.  Commenced  the  march.  Fresh  gale  blowing  from  the  S.S.W.  Made  and  shortened 
sail  on  sledges,  according  as  the  leads  enabled  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind.  11,  observed 
the  two  snow  houses  erected  by  Lieutenant  Aldrich,  that  we  omitted  seeing  yesterday. 
Passed  them  about  a  mile  distant,  and  quite  out  of  our  track,  as  we  were  making  for  the 
spit.  Beached  the  boats  at  noon,  and  transferred  them  to  the  sledges.  The  five-man 
sledge  having  broken  down,  all  the  uprights  of  one  runner  having  carried  away  whilst  the 
sledge  was  under  sail,  proceeded  at  12.30  without  them.  Weight  on  sledges  about 
1,100  lbs.  Wind  increasing  to  a  strong  gale,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  halt  at  2.15  for 
lunch,  having  advanced  the  boats  a  little  over  two  mUes.  HauHng  the  two  boats  together 
and  banking  up  with  snow,  we  pitched  tents  under  the  lee  thus  afforded,  and  prepared 
lunch.    Mr.  Egerton  and  party  rejoined  at  2,30. 

At  4.30,  the  wind  having  slightly  moderated,  we  pushed  on  with  the  boats  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  leaving  the  three  cooks  behind,  to  build  up  a  snow  embankment  to  windward 
of  our  tents,  to  protect  us  from  the  cold  cutting  wind. 
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Turning  the  boats  bottom  up,  well  clear  of  the  ice,  and  leaving  all  the  provisions  I 
could  spare  (list  enclosed)  as  a  depot,  retaining  two  days'  rations  to  bring  me  back,  I 
returned  to  camp  at  9  p.m.  The  provisions  are  all  placed  under  the  smaller  boat.  The 
large  boat  has  been  bilged  in  two  places,  but  the  injury  is  not  serious,  and  can  easily  be 
repaired  with  the  aid  of  a  sheet  of  lead.  From  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  hill,  about  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  I  saw  a  large  space  of  open  water  to  seaward,  but  extending 
only  about  half-way  to  Cape  Joseph  Henry.  The  ice  across  the  bay  appeared  very  heavy, 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  smooth  blue  topped  hummocks.  It  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
difficult  to  take  the  boats  across,  but  with  the  limited  supply  of  provisions  that  I  had 
with  me,  I  had  to  give  up  all  idea  of  proceeding  further.  Wind  westerly,  from  6  to  9 
b.c.q.;  te^nperature  of  air  from  14°  to  18°;  temperature  inside  tent  at  midnight,  26°: 
hours  resting,  13^;  lunch,  2^;  marching,  8:|; ;  estimated  distance  travelled  during  the 
day,  10  miles. 

Tuesday,  September  lith. 

Aroused  cooks  at  5.  Breakfast  prepared  by  7.  Struck  tents  and  packed  sledges. 
Everything  completely  buried  in  drift,  snow  bemg  piled  half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  tents. 
Blowing  a  strong  gale  from  the  S.W.  Took  five-man  sledge  to  pieces,  and  distributed 
gear  and  men  to  the  two  other  sledges.  Commenced  the  homeward  march  at  8.40. 
Temperature  at  4  a.m.,  24°;  wind  increasing.  Passed  the  snow  houses  at  11.15,  within 
about  400  yards,  having  altered  my  route  slightly,  did  not  stop  to  visit  them.  Travelling 
excessively  heavy,  snow  in  the  drifts  being  very  deep.  Halted  at  12.30,  and  pitched 
tents  for  lunch  on  the  floe  under  the  lee  of  a  large  iceberg.  At  2.45,  ice  breaking  up 
rapidly,  struck  tents  and  renewed  the  march.  Gale  blowing  furiously.  Men  working 
well  and  cheerfully,  but  getting  weary.  After  striking  the  tents  at  lunch  time,  a 
compulsory  proceeding,  in  consequence  of  the  disruption  of  the  ice  on  which  we  were 
encamped,  we  passed  no  possible  lee  under  which  we  could  encamp.  The  snow-drift  was 
BO  dense,  that  we  were'  unable  to  see  more  than  five  or  ten  yards  ahead.  At  6  p.m., 
John  Shirley,  Stoker  (one  of  my  sledge  party),  fell  down  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and 
had  to  be  put  on  the  sledge,  which  materially  added  to  the  weight,  and  necessarily 
lessened  the  motive  power.  Halted  occasionally  for  rest,  when  the  men  would  literally 
throw  themselves  down  in  the  snow,  endeavouring  to  seek  rest  and  shelter  under  the  lee 
of  the  sledges.  At  6.30,  deeming  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  Shirley 
that  the  tents  should  be  pitched,  I  ordered  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  encamping.  The 
wind  was  now  blowing  with  terrific  force,  sending  not  only  snow  but  pebbles  and  shingle 
into  our  faces,  causing  acute  pain.  Seeing  that  some  time  would  be  occupied  in  pitching 
our  tents,  in  consequence  of  the  furious  blasts  Coming  over  the  hills,  and  the  invalid 
rapidly  getting  frozen  and  delirious,  I  determined  upon  lightening  my  sledge  and  pushing 
on  to  the  ship,  leaving  Lieutenant  Parr  with  the  two  other  sledge  parties  who  had 
fortunately  succeeded  in  pitching  their  tents.  Administering  a  stimulant  to  my  patient 
and  making  him  as  warm  as  circimastances  would  allow,  I  renewed  the  march,  arriving 
on  board  this  ship  at  11  p.m.,  when  I  reported  myself  to  you. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  men  worked,  and 
of  the  cheerful  willing  spirit  displayed  by  them,  under  more  than  ordinary  trying 
circumstances.  I  have  also  to  thank  Lieutenant  Parr  and  Sub-Lieutenant  Egerton  for 
the  assistance  that  they  invariably  rendered  me.  The  enclosed  chart  showing  my  route 
has  been  executed  by  the  last  named  officer,  who  has  delineated,  as  faithfully  as  adverse 
circumstances,  namely  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  blinding  snow  drift,  would  admit,  the  trend 
of  the  coast  line.  The  points  and  bays  that  we  passed  during  our  last  three  or  four  miles 
of  march  we  were  positively  unable  to  see,  therefore  no  angles  could  be  taken. 

Wind  during  the  day,  S.W.,  from  8  to  10  c.q.;  temperature  of  air,  24°;  hours 
resting,  llf ;  lunch,  2 ^ ;  marching,  about  13  hours;  estimated  distance  travelled, 
18  miles. 

On  all  points  of  land  the  hummocks  were  piled  up  to  an  enormous  height,  fully  40 
to  50  feet,  resembhng  bergs,  indicating  great  pressure  from  the  northward. 

In  conclusion,  I  ventm-e  to  submit  the  following  remarks,  derived  from  my  late 
experience,  regarding  sledge  travelling. 

The  clothing  worn  throughout  by  the  party  was  the  same  as  at  starting,  namely, 
duffle  suits  with  canvas  overalls,  sealskin  caps,  and  canvas  travelhng  boots.  During 
the  day,  when  heated  by  exertion,  the  duffle  jumpers  were  taken  off,  and  the  men 
worked  in  their  canvas  overalls.  The  majority  of  these  canvas  jumpers  are  made  much 
too  small,  the  men  being  unable  to  put  them  on  over  the  duffle.  Particular  care  was  taken 
that  dry  feet  wrappers,  stockings  and  moccasins,  were  put  on  before  retiring  to  their  bags. 
The  small  skull  caps  are  very  comfortable,  and  are  much  appreciated.    Regarding  the 
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quality  of  the  provisions,  we  found  all  excellent,  but  I  would  submit  that  an  extra 
quarter,  or  even  half  of  an  ounce  of  sugar  per  man  per  diem  should  be  allowed.  It  would 
not  add  materially  to  the  weight,  and  would  be  much  esteemed.  The  mid-day  tea,  if 
time  can  be  devoted  to  make  it,  is  a  great  boon,  but  the  allowance  of  spirits  of  wine  ia 
not  sufl&cient  to  cook  it  as  well  as  the  preserved  beef,  and  it  is  impossible  to  eat  the 
latter  in  a  frozen  state.  It  may  suffice  for  a  twelve-man  party,  but  is  ill  proportioned  for 
the  eight  and  five-man  sledge  parties.  When  bacon  is  provided  this  difficulty  is  obviated. 
The  allowance  of  stearine  is  ample,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  requires  from  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours  to  prepare  a  meal.  The  allowance  of  tobacco  is,  in  my  opinion,  more 
than  sufficient,  the  men  being  unable  to  smoke  whilst  actually  sledging,  a  large  proportion 
(no  less  than  a  half  in  my  party)  not  using  this  weed  in  any  shape.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  the  smaller  articles  of  the  daily  rations  be  packed  in  small  duck  bags,  to  be  made  by 
the  captains  of  the  sledges,  containing  one  day's  rations  ;  this  would  entail  no  extra  weight 
and  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  when  issuing  the  daily  allowance  of  provisions. 

Pepper  and  salt  might  also  with  advantage  be  put  into  small  tins,  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  thereby  saving  great  waste.  The  water  bottles  are  of  little  use,  it  being 
next  to  impossible  to  preserve  the  water  in  a  hquid  state.  In  attempting  to  draw  the 
corks  whilst  frozen  in,  several  of  the  necks  of  the  bottles  were  broken  off.  The  additional 
porch  which  by  your  orders  was  fitted  to  my  tent,  to  be  used  as  a  kitchen,  is  an  admirable 
contrivance,  its  extreme  usefulness  amply  compensating  for  the  very  small  increased 
weight  to  be  carried.  The  window  should  be  retained,  as  it  facilitates  the  serving  of  the 
meals. 

When  a  large  party,  that  includes  a  five-man  sledge,  is  travelling  together,  time  must 
necessarily  be  lost  by  having  to  wait  on  each  occasion  of  stoppage  for  meals  for  the 
smaller  party,  who  are  unable  to  procure  water  except  in  their  kettle,  the  small  cooking 
utensils  not  being  fitted  with  snow  condensers. 

The  sailing  gear  needs  improvement,  being  shghtly  defective. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  H.  MAEKHAM, 
To  Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  R.N.  F.R.S.  Commander. 
H.M.S.  ''Alert." 


No  attempt  was  made  to  collect  geological  or  botanical  specimens,  knowing  as  we  did 
that  our  eminent  naturalist  had  already  traversed  the  same  ground. 

A.  H.  M. 

Left  at  Depdt. 

One  20  ft.  ice  boat,  with  gear  complete ;  requires  partial  repair. 
One  15  ft.  ditto  ditto. 

Under  the  smaller  boat,  the  following  provisions  are  stowed : — 
52  lbs.  preserved  beef,  in  13  tins. 
35  lbs.  biscuit,  in  a  bag. 

2  lbs.  4  ozs.  concentrated  tea. 

3  lbs.  4  ozs.  chocolate. 
2^  pints  of  rum, 

1  bottle  of  onion  powder. 

Preserved  potatoes,  40  men  for  two  days,  in  two  packets. 
Tea  and  sugar  (mixed),  20  men  for  four  days,  in  four  packets. 
Suga,r  for  tea,  40  men  for  two  days,  in  two  packets. 
The  boats  are  turned  bottom  up,  and  are  well  banked  up  with  snow. 

A.  H.  M. 


H.M.S.  "Alert"  (Winter  Quarters), 
Memorandum.     ^  ^  25th  September,  ma.  "Ms^tco  Polo," 

With  the  object  of  advancing  a  dep6t  of  provisions  and  two  sledge  boats  to  the  "HerculeB,"' 
(vestward  to  assist  in  exploring  the  coast  next  spring,  you  will  take  command  of  the  "  Victoria." 
three  sledges  named  in  the  margin,  provisioned  for  twenty  days,  and  proceed  to  carry  out 
ihat  duty. 

Lieutenants  A.  A.  C.  Parr  and  W.  H.  May  will  accompany  you. 
I  leave  you  to  form  your  own  arrangements,  but  should  the  weather  or  nature  of  the 
ce  prevent  the  provisions  and  the  boats  being  both  conveyed  to  the  westward  of  Cane 
(3426)  L 
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Joseph  Henry,  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  carry  on  the  provisions  and  to  leave  the  boats 

to  be  pushed  forward  next,  spring. 

You  are  to  warn  the  officers  under  your  command  to  be  extremely  careful  in 
crossing  bays  ;  not  to  risk  being  driven  oflP  to  sea  by  the  ice  breaking  up  inshore  of  them, 
and  if  possible  you  are  always  to  encamp  inshore  of  the  coast  hummocks. 

As  the  officers  and  men  are  inexperienced  in  the  work  entailed  on  them  in  sledge 
travelling,  you  are  to  be  careful  not  to  overtax  their  powers  or  expose  them  to  severe 
weather  ;  one  sick  man  may  endanger  the  lives  of  all. 

Lieutenant  Aldrich  has  been  ordered  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  route  around 
Cape  Joseph  Henry.  If  the  road  is  impracticable  for  heavy  sledges,  he  is  to  leave  a 
notice  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  coast  south-eastward  of  it.  You  should  therefore 
carefully  examine  the  shore  for  his  cairn. 

I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  safety  of  the  position  of  the  "  Alert "  diu-ing 
a  strong  N.E.  gale.  In  the  event  of  one  occurring,  you  are  to  deposit  your  provisions  and 
return  to  the  ship  immediately  the  weather  permits  you  to  do  so. 

Each  party  under  your  orders  is  to  keep  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  in  reserve 
to  last  them  during  a  gale  of  wind. 

At  '■'  Depot  Point  "  there  is  a  deposit  of  356  lbs.  of  pemmican. 

At  "  Snow'  Hut  Point "  there  is  a  depot  fit  for  a  small  party  oidy,  this  should  be 
left  for  Lieutenant  Aldrich. 

You  are  to  leave  a  notice  at  "  Depot  Point "  both  in  going  and  returning. 

G.  S.  NARES. 

Commander  Albert  11.  Markham. 


■     H.M.S.  "  Alert "  (in  Winter  Quarters). 

Sir,  October,  I8th  1875. 

I  have  the  honour  of  transmitting  a  report  of  my  proceedings  whilst  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  oiders  conveyed  to  me  in  your  Memorandum  of  the  25th  ultimo. 

Saturday,  September  25th. 

Left  the  ship  with  the  three  sledges  named  in  the  margin  at  9  a.m.     Venturing  on 
"MaicoPoio,"     the  young  ice,  H.M.  Sledge  "Victoria"  went  through,  and  everything  being  completely 
''HercuiM'"'       Saturated  with  water,  she  was,  by  your  orders,  sent  back,  and  Lieutenant  Parr  desired  to 
procure  and  rejoin  me  with  an  eight-man  sledge. 

Shortly  after,  my  own  sledge  went  through,  whereby  I  lost  120  out  of  140  pounds  of 
biscuit,  besides  getting  the  tent  and  some  of  its  furniture  wetted.  At  1  |  halted 
for  lunch  and  pitched  the  tents.  At  2*30,  Lieutenant  Parr  with  H.M.  Sledge  "Victoria" 
rejoined,  having  marched  up  weU  and  quickly.  At  6  p.m.  halted  and  encamped  for  the 
.  night  on  the  extreme  western  point  of  Ravine  Bay.  The  travelling  on  the  ice  foot  was 
good,  but  by  keeping  to  the  coast  line  it  very  materially  increased  the  distance  to  be 
traversed.  Where  there  was  no  ice  foot  the  task  of  dragging  our  heavy  sledges  was  very 
laborious.  Young  ice  had  formed  on  the  several  bays,  but  not  of  sufficient  strength  for 
us  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  for  marching  on.  The  hummocks  were  piled  up  on  the  various 
points  as  thick  and  as  heavy'  as  reported  during  my  last  journey.  In  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  biscuit  sustained  by  my  sledge  going  through  the  ice,  1  caused  the  allowance  of 
biscuit  on  the  other  sledges  to  be  reduced  from  14  ozs.  to  12  ozs.  per  man  per  diem  ;  by 
which  means  they  were  each  able  to  supply  me  with  20  lbs.  of  biscuit,  and  this  with  the 
30  lbs.  I  obtained  at  the  boats  was  sufficient. 

Sunday,  September  26th. 

Struck  tents  and  commenced  the  march  at  7  a.m.  Travelling  comparatively  good. 
The  ice  in  Dumb  Bell  Bay  had  not  broken  out  during  the  recent  S.W.  gales,  and  we 
marched  over  it  easily.  At  9  a.m.  visited,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  May,  the  snow 
house.  Found  the  entrance  completely  blocked  with  snow,  so  left  everything  undisturbed. 
At  11  reached  the  boats  and  halted  for  lunch;  boats  nearly  buried  with  snow  drift. 
Lifted  the  smaller  one  and  possessed  ourselves  of  30  lbs.  of  biscuit,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  provisions  intact.  Observed  ntunerous  recent  traces  of  ptarmigan  on  the  tops'  of 
the  hills,  and  also  traces  of  musk  oxen.  Proceeded  at  12.30,  and  shaped  a  course  for 
Simmons  Island.  The  floe  on  which  we  travelled  consisted  of  a  mass  of  round  blue 
topped  hummocks,  as  smooth  as  glass,  making  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  footing.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  is  permanent  ice,  fonned  in  shallow  water,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
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for  the  undulations  on  its  surface.  Reached  the  island  at  2  p.m.,  the  hummocks  on  its 
northern  side  were  squeezed  up  to  a  height  of  from  40  to  50  feet,  and  of  enormous  bulk 
indicating  great  pressure  from  the  N.E. 

Dragged  the  sledges  over  the  island,  and  shaped  a  course  for  a  point  on  the  opposite 
shore,  the  northern  extreme  of  an  extensive  bay,  which  we  reached  at  4  p.m.  The  men 
showing  signs  of  fatigue,  the  tents  were  pitched  for  the  night,  the  hummocks  along  this 
point  were  not  large,  but  were  greatly  discoloured,  doubtless  due  to  the  dust  being 
blown  off  the  shore  or  to  having  been  rolled  over  in  the  mud. 

Monday,  September  '17 th. 

Commenced  tne  march  at  8.30.  Opened  out  a  large  bay,  which  from  some  very  con- 
spicuous cliffs  on  its  northern  side,  was,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  named  Black  Cliffs 
Bay.  The  range  round  this  bay  is  composed  of  a  series  of  hills,  both  conical  and  tabular, 
varying  in  heights  from  400  to  1,500  feet. 

The  cliffs,  as  their  name  indicates,  are  of  a  sombre  hue,  about  600  to  900  feet  high, 
and  present  a  most  distorted  appearance,  the  stratifications  dipping  both  to  the  east  and 
to  the  west,  at  angles  varying  from  5°  to  15°. 

The  formation  appears  to  be  Silurian  limestone,  of  a  lamellated  and  slaty  description. 
The  bay  is  about  four  miles  deep  and  three  miles  across.  The  head  of  the  bay,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  we  encamped  last  night,  runs  up  to  a  distance  of  about  four  miles, 
whence,  from  the  conformation  of  the  land,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  terminates  in 
another  harbour,  similar  to  Dumb  Bell  Bay.  At  5  p.m.  halted  and  encamped  on  the  ice 
foot,  inside  a  line  of  hummocks,  about  1^  nailes  from  Depot  Point,  being  stopped  here  by 
a  lane  of  water  about  20  feet  in  breadth.  The  travelling  during  the  day  was  over  young 
ice,  so  weak  that  the  sledges  had  to  be  unpacked  and  dragged  over  with  half  loads  ;  and 
again  over  old  floes  with  heavy  hummocks.  In  crossing  the  latter,  all  the  uprights  of 
one  of  the  runners  of  the  sledge  "  Victoria"  carried  away ;  this  necessitated  a  slight  delay 
until  repaired.  Several  accidents  occurred  by  the  ice  giving  way,  and  many  of  the  men 
received  immersions  in  consequence.  No  time  was  lost  in  making  them  shift  into  dry 
clothing.  Accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Parr,  I  walked  on  to  Depot  Point,  and  visited  the 
cairn  and  depot  of  pemmican  established  by  Lieutenant  Aldrich. 

Diligent  search  was  made  for  any  record  that  might  have  been  left  there,  but  we 
failed  to  discover  anything.  Further  progress  for  the  sledges,  via  Depot  Point,  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  several  lanes  of  water  of  various  breadths  existing  between  the 
floes.  One  enormous  floe  was  pressed  against  the  point,  squeezing  and  pihng  the 
hummocks  up  in  a  way  I  have  never  yet  witnessed ;  this  floe  must  have  been  quite  eight 
or  ten  miles  in  breadth,  and  fully  50  or  GO  feet  in  thickness.  To  the  N.W.  was  what 
appeared  to  be  a  large  lake  or  inlet,  separated  from  the  Black  Cliffs  Bay  by  a  range 
about  150  feet  high  and  about  two  miles  across.  To  cross  this  piece  of  land  appeared  the 
only  practicable  way  of  proceeding. 

Four  hares  were  seen,  and  all  shot  by  Lieutenant  Parr.  Traces  of  ptarmigan  and 
lemmings  were  also  observed. 

Tuesday,  September  2Sth. 

Started  in  the  morning  with  Lieutenant  May  to  select  a  good  route  across  the  land 
for  the  sledges.  Observed  the  tracks  of  Lieutenant  Aldrich's  dog-sledges,  which  very 
materially  aided  us  in  selecting  a  road.  At  nine  struck  tents  and  commenced  the  march.  By 
a  series  of  "  portages,"  each  man  carrying  his  own  individual  load,  we  succeeded,  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  in  encamping  at  6  45  p.m.  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  which  was 
named  Lake  Victoria.  It  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  we  estimated  it  to  be  about 
six  miles  in  circumference.  A  narrow  winding  ravine  runs  out  from  its  N.E.  end  towards 
the  sea,  almost  connecting  it  with  the  latter,  but  a  few  ridges  of  shingle  across  this  ravine 
effectually  preserve  its  laky  character.  A  draught  from  the  deUcious  water  of  this  lake 
was  much  appreciated  by  all. 

Wednesday,  September  2'dth. 

A  heavy  fall  of  snow  during  the  night.  8.30  commenced  the  march.  Dragging,  on 
account  of  the  soft  snow,  very  heavy  and  laborious.  Saw  four  ptarmigan  in  winter 
plumage.  Passed  through  the  ravine,  and  skirted  along  the  shore  of  a  large  bay,  named 
temporarily,  Marco  Polo  Bay.  Sledge  crews  had  to  be  double  banked  on  several 
occasions.  Lanes  of  water  making  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  ;  pack  moving  slowly  to 
the  northward.  Observed  an  old  skuU  of  a  musk  ox  on  a  hummock,  placed  there  by 
Lieutenant  Aldrich  on  Saturday,  September  25th.  Appended  a  notice  and  left  it  in 
same  position.  At  2  p.m.  struck  across  the  bay  amongst  the  hummocks,  and  pitched 
tents  at  5.30  on  the  opposite  side  about  two  miles  from  the  north  extreme  of  the  bay, 
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which  was  called  Point  Hercules.  The  bay  is  about  4  or  5  miles  deep  and  6  miles 
across.  At  its  head  is  a  deep  ravine  having  a  raised  beach  or  embankment  along  its 
mouth,  resembhng  the  terminal  moraine  of  an  extinct  glacier.  The  whole  land  was 
covered  with  an  impervious  mantle  of  snow,  and  snow  was  falling  so  her.vily  that  only 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  land  could  be  obtaiaed. 

Thursday,  September  30th. 

Started  at  7.30  a.m.  Still  snowing  ;  snow  lying  very  deep ;  drifts  almost  impass- 
able. Sledge  rimners  completely  buried.  The  system  of  travelhug  adopted  was  to  make 
all  hands  drag  one  sledge  on,  and  then  return  and  bring  up  the  other  two.  This  was  the 
only  way  of  progression,  but  a  very  slow  and  tedious  one.  Off  Point  Hercules  lanes  of 
water  were  making  within  50  yards  of  the  shore,  and  the  hummocks  were  piled  up 
extremely  high.  At  5.15  halted  and  camped  for  the  night  on  a  large  floe ;  the  men 
exhibiting  signs  of  fatigue.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  travelling  was 
performed  on  the  ice  foot.  By  ice  foot,  is  meant  a  bank  of  frozen  snow  skirting  the  edge 
of  the  shore,  and  not  the  permanent  fixed  ice  adhering  to  the  land  usually  denominated 
the  ice  foot.  The  coast  line  appeared  to  be  a  succession  of  bays,  some  large,  others  small; 
off  some  of  the  points  of  these  bays  the  hummocks  were  very  massive,  whilst  others  were 
quite  denude  of  them. 

Friday,  October  1st. 

Struck  camp  and  marched  at  7.45  a.m.  Still  snowing  heavily  ;  travelling  across  the 
floe  a  succession  of  "  standing  pulls."  In  the  drifts  the  men  would  sink  up  to  their 
waists  in  the  soft  snow.  1.30  p.m.,  sighted  and  communicated  with  Lieutenant 
Aldrich  and  his  two  dog-sledges  ;  all  well ;  halted  and  encamped  for  the  night  at  5  p.m. 
on  the  floe  ;  weather  too  thick  to  take  any  bearings  ;  the  travelhng  was  excessively  toil- 
some all  day.  Men  beginning  to  suffer  a  Uttle  rawness  on  their  shoulders,  caused  by  the 
incessant  tugging  and  hauling  on  the  drag-belts,  although  they  are  made  to  shift  them 
constantly  from  one  shoulder  to  another. 

Saturday,  October  2nd. 

Heavy  fall  of  snow  during  the  night.  Commenced  the  march  at  7.45  a.m.  ; 
travelling  fearfully  heavy  ;  snow  over  two  feet  deep,  and  in  the  drifts  more  than  double 
that  depth;  men  literally  floundering  through  dragging  their  heavy  loads.  At  11.15 
the  sledge  '*  Hercules  "  capsized  going  over  a  hummock,  and  carried  away  four  uprights 
of  one  runner ;  halted  on  a  low  spit  to  repair  damages  and  lunch ;  snow  falhng  fast. 
Renewed  the  march  at  12.30.  Crossed  a  low  plain,  about  2  miles  in  width,  covered  with 
snow  to  a  great  depth,  which  agrees  in  description  with  Lieutenant  Aldrich's  snow 
valley.  Halted  at  3.30,  and  pitched  tents  for  the  night  at  the  southern  base  of  a  conical 
hni.  A  heavy  day's  work,  men  rather  fatigued  and  glad  to  make  an  early  halt ;  walked 
on  with  Lieutenants  Parr  and  May  to  the  point,  off  which  there  was  no  ice  foot,  but  a 
fringe  of  hummocks  and  a  large  pool  of  water,  in  which  the  pack  was  drifting  rapidly  to 
the  northward.  Conical  hill  sloped  down  to  the  water's  edge  at  an  inchne  of  about  15°, 
and  was  covered  with  snow  to  a  great  depth ;  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  from  the  N.W., 
driving  the  snow  drift  before  it,  combined  with  the  snow  that  was  falling,  in  making  the 
weather  so  thick  and  gloomy  that  we  were  unable  to  make  any  accurate  observations. 

Sunday,  October  Zrd. 

Blowing  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  northward,  snow  and  drift  so  dense  that  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed.  The  rest,  however,  was  much  needed  and  appreciated  by  the 
men.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  subsiding,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  May,  I  walked 
round  the  point,  and  through  snow  5  feet  in  depth,  round  two  other  points  about  two 
miles  from  our  encampment.  The  last  one  rounded  we  imagined  to  be  the  most 
eaistern,  and  therefore  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  as  from  thence  the  land  trended  away  to 
the  W.N.W.,  appearing  to  be  low,  with  an  ice  foot  adheringj  There  was  plenty  of 
water  to  seaward,  and  the  ice  was  moving  to  the  northward.  The  floes  were  heavy,  but 
the  hummocks,  although  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great  squeeze  off  this  point,  were 
not  piled  up  as  high,  or  to  such  an  extent  as  on  other  points  we  have  passed.  The 
weather  being  so  thick  and  gloomy,  I  am  rather  diffident  about  hazarding  any  opinion 
regarding  the  transport  of  sledges  round  Cape  Joseph  Henry.  As  far  as  I  went,  and 
from  what  I  observed,  I  see  no  diflficulty  in  advancing,  with  a  Httle  trouble,  during  the 
spring ;  a  shght  detention  is  aU  I  anticipate.  Lieutenant  Aldrich,  however,  who 
examined  this  part  of  the  coast  under  much  more  favourable  circumstances,  is, better  able 
to  report  on  the  practicability  of  rounding  the  cape.  Lieutenant  Parr  ascended,  CQrti(?al 
Hill  and  determined  its  height,  by  aneroid,  to  be  62Q  feet ;  the  weather  was.  tpp  .thick 
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for  him  to  observe  anything  from  its  snmmit ;  he  however  found  numerous  traces  of 
hares  and  ptarmigan,  and  in  patches  where  the  wind  had  blown  the  snow  clear, 
vegetation  was  abundant,  the  willow  predominating.  Traces  of  musk  oxen  were  like- 
wise detected.  Deemmg  it  useless  to  attempt  advancing  the  depot  any  further,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  depth  of  snow  round  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  I  determined  on  the 
morrow  to  retrace  my  steps  and  further  the  ultimate  purposes  of  the  expedition  by 
advancing  the  boats,  if  possible,  as  far  as  Depot  Point.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
depot,  consisting  of  870  lbs.  of  pemmican,  and  240  lbs.  of  bacon,  was  deposited  on  the  top 
of  a  low  ridge  at  the  foot  of  Conical  Hill ;  the  tins  being  built  up  iu  the  form  of  a  cairn 
so  as  to  render  the  depot  conspicuous. 

Monday,  October  ith. 
Commenced  the  homeward  march  at  8.30  ;  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  N.W.,  and 
snowing  hard ;  sledges  drag  considerably  lighter  since  they  have  been  relieved  of  the 
weight  of  the  depot,  but  the  travelling  is  still  fearfully  heavy ;  the  snow  being  half 
frozen,  the  men  sink  into  it  as  deep  as  if  it  was  soft,  but,  unlike  in  soft  snow,  they  are 
unable  to  push  their  feet  through,  and  are  compelled  to  drag  them  out  of  the  same  holes 
they  went  in.  Skirting  along  the  shores  of  two  large  bays,  but  the  weather  too  thick  to 
make  any  observations ;  halted  at  five,  and  pitched  tents  on  a  large  floe  under  the  lee  of 
some  high  hummocks. 

Tuesday,  October  5th. 

A  fresh  N.W.  wind  and  heavy  snow.  Commenced  the  march  at  8.30,  making 
nearly  a  due  east  course  ;  travelling  very  heavy  indeed.  The  recent  wind  instead  of 
blowing  the  snow  oS  the  ice  foot,  has  accumulated  the  snow  from  the  surrounding  hills 
and  valleys  on  to  the  ice  foot ;  at  4.45  halted  and  encamped  for  the  night  under  the  lee 
of  Cape  Hercules.  Men  thoroughly  fatigued.  Snow  over  our  knees  the  whole  day.  The 
mode  of  travelhng  adopted  was  for  the  officers  to  walk  in  front  so  as  to  break  a  road  in  the 
snow,  and  for  the  crew  of  the  leading  sledge  to  be  augmented  by  one  hand  from  each  of 
the  other  sledges,  as  on  the  leading  sledge  devolves  the  task  of  making  the  road.  The 
leading  sledge  was  also  changed  daily  as  well  as  the  leading  men  on  the  drag  ropes.  In 
some  places  when  the  drift  was  very  deep,  all  hands  had  to  drag  the  sledges  across 
singly.    Our  rate  of  progression  was  slow  and  tedious. 

Wednesday,  October  6th. 

Blowing  a  fresh  gale  from  the  N.W.,  accompanied  by  snow.  Commenced  the  march 
at  8.30  ;  travelling  worse  than  ever.  Shovels  had  to  be  called  into  requisition  to  clear 
the  snow  away  ;  water  was  making  in  large  streams  off  Cape  Hercules.  One  of  the 
Eskimo  dogs,  that  had  been  abandoned  by  Lieutenant  Aldrich  joined  our  party,  and 
hovered  about  at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards,  but  nothing  would 
induce  her  during  the  day  to  approach  nearer.  This  dog  remained  near  us  until  the  day 
before  we  arrived  on  board,  when  she  disappeared  and  was  no  more  seen.  At  night  she 
prowls  about  our  tents,  seeking  what  she  may  devour.  At  1  p.m.  struck  across  the  floe 
in  Marco  Polo  Bay.    Halted  at  4.45,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

Thursday,  October  7th. 

Blowing  furiously  from  the  northward.  Impossible  to  proceed.  Wind  subsided 
during  the  night. 

Friday,  October  8th. 

The  wind  having  abatsd,  struck  camp  and  renewed  the  march  at  8  A.M.  Snow  stdl 
falling  heavily.  Travelling  exceedingly  irksome,  the  snow  being  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
de^th.  Progress  very  slow.  3  p.m.,  reached  the  ravine  leading  into  Lake  Victoria. 
l^yind  it  impassable  in  consequence  of  deep  snow-drift.  Dragged  the  sledges  over  the 
brow  of  a  hill,,  and  encamped  for  the  night  at  6  p.m.  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake. 

Saturday,  October  9th. 

A  dull  morning.  Snow  falling  slightly.  The  snow  was  so  deep  on  the  land  that  by 
double  banking  the  sledges  we  were  enabled  to  drag  them  across  the  range  to  Black 
Cliffs  Bay,  in  which  were  several  lanes  of  water  between  the  floes  and  no  ice  on  which 
we  could  travel.  Dragged  the  sledges  up  the  side  of  a  hill  to  an  altitude  of  about 
150  feet,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

Many  streams  of  water  were  seen  ofi"  Depot  Poiiit,  the  leads  appearing  almost 
identical  with  those  observed  on  our  outward  journey.  There  being  no  ice  foot  by  which  we 
can  advance,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  drag  our  sledges  over  the  hills,  and  then  endeavour 
to  reach  a  large  floe  that  extends  to  Simmons  Island,  apparently  impinging  on  its 
W6Stem  point.  The  temperature  at  noon  to-day  fell  rapidly  and  suddenly  from  +  10° 
to  — 12°  ;  and  during  the  night  to  15°  below  zero. 
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Several  of  the  men  were  attacked  by  frost  bite,  principally  in  the  big  toes.  Circu- 
lation was  restored  by  the  application  of  the  warm  hand,  and  the  inj  ured  part  was  then 
dressed  with  glycerine  ointment,  in  fact,  the  admirable  and  explicit  instructions  laid  down 
for  our  guidance  by  Fleet  Surgeon  Colan  were  rigidly  attended  to.  The  cause  of  so 
many  cases  of  frost  bite  to  the  feet  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  damp  and  cold 
foot  gear  that  was  constantly  worn.  The  temperature  inside  the  tent  was  below  zero, 
and  everyone  complained  bitterly  of  cold. 

Sunday,  October  lOth. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  Lieutenant  Parr  and  myself  walked  up  the  hill  (which 
we  named  Frost  Bite  Eange),  to  select  a  route  for  the  sledges,  whilst  Lieutenant  May 
went  down  to  make  a  further  examination  of  the  state  of  the  ice.  Reporting  unfavourably 
of  the  latter,  the  camp  was  struck  and  everything  carried  piecemeal  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  the  height  of  which  was  ascertained  by  aneroid  to  be  250  feet. 

Here  the  sledges  were  repacked,  and  being  dragged  along  the  crest  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  were  eased  down  a  steep  descent  on  the  other  side,  and  we  encamped  for  the 
night  at  4  p.m.,  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  Black  ChflPs.  Fearing  that  my  return  to 
the  ship  might  be  somewhat  protracted,  the  mid-day  meal  was  abolished j  and  orders 
given  for  the  bacon,  hitherto  used  at  that  meal,  to  be  substituted  at  breakfast  for  the 
pemmican  ;  by  these  means  the  stearine  used  for  cooking  the  pemmican  in  the  morning 
and  for  making  the  tea  at  mid-day  would  be  saved. 

Monday,  October  llth. 

Struck  tents  and  commenced  the  march  at  8.15.  Dragged  the  sledges  through  deep 
snow-drifts  along  the  land,  and  then  over  some  sludgy  ice  between  high  hummocks 
nearly  abreast  of  the  Black  Cliffs,  reaching  at  noon  a  large  smooth  floe,  on  which  however 
the  snow  was  lying  very  deep.  After  mature  deliberation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
to  ensure  our  return  to  the  ship  before  our  provisions  were  expended,  this  was  the  only 
available  route.  To  have  taken  our  sledges  over  the  Black  Cliffs  (the  only  other  alterna- 
tive of  proceeding,  as  we  knew  from  previous  experience  that  the  cliffs  were  devoid  of 
all  ice  foot,  and  the  young  ice  was  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  weight  of  our 
sledges)  would  have  been  an  endless,  impracticable  and  hazordous  proceeding.  Encamped 
for  the  night  at  4.15,  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Simmons'  Island. 

Tuesday,  October  I2th. 

Commenced  the  march  at  8.30,  and  after  much  severe  toil  and  labour  encamped  for 
the  night,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  boats,  at  4.30  p.m.  The  travelling  to-day  has  been 
entirely  through  deep  snow-drifts  and  among  heavy  hummocks. 

Wednesday,  October  ISth. 

Commenced  the  march  at  8.30.  Reached  the  boats  at  9.30.  Examined  the  provisions 
left  there,  and  found  all  correct.  Took  20  lbs.  of  New  Zealand  beef,  and  left  in  exchange 
90  lbs.  of  pemmican.  The  travelling  getting  a  little  easier.  Reached  Harley  Spit  at 
2.30,  and  passed  the  snow  house  at  3.30,  Encamped  for  the  night  about  a  mile  from  the 
snow  house  at  4.30.  Saw  numerous  traces  of  hares.  Lieutenant  Parr  saw  and 
succeeded  in  shooting  one. 

Thursday,  October  \ith. 

Commenced  the  march  at  8,  Crossed  Ravine  Bay  during  forenoon,  where  the  travelling 
was  again  fearfully  heavy.  Temperature  very  low,  fell  to  —  22°.  I  would  not  in  consequence 
allow  the  tents  to  be  pitched  for  lunch,  but  kept  the  men  constantly  on  the  move  while 
that  meal  was  preparing.  At  1.30,  saw  and  communicated  with  Dr.  Moss,  7  p.m., 
sighted  the  ship.  7,30,  observed  the  officers  and  ship's  company  coming  out  to  meet 
us,  when  I  reported  myself  to  you.    Arrived  on  board  at  9.15. 

Appended  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  daily  observations  taken  during  our  absence 
from  the  ship,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  snow  fell  on  twelve  consecutive  days.  Had 
we  been  more  fortunate  in  our  weather,  we  should  have  further  aided  our  spring 
traveUing  by  advancing  the  boats,  at  least  to  Depot  Point.  I  trust  however  that  our 
exertions  will  meet  with  your  approbation. 

The  enclosed  chart,  showing  our  outward  and  homeward  tracks,  is  compiled  by 
Lieutenant  May,  who  was  most  assiduous  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  correct  outline  of 
the  coast,  losing  no  opportunity  of  taking  angles  and  bearings  to  verify  positions. 

I  did  not  leave  a  notice  at  Depot  Point  on  returning,  according  to  your  order,  as  to 
reach  the  cairn  Ishould  havehad  to  travel  fully  four  miles  through  very  deep  snow,  and  thus 
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u-  jause  great  delay.    Lieutenant  Aldrich  also  assured  me  that  he  did  not  intend  visiting 

bhe  point.    I  trust  this  excuse  will  absolve  me  from  deviating  from  your  orders, 
m        I  have  already  enumerated  what  animals  were  seen,  as  also  the  traces;  no  others, 
so  svith  the  exception  of  a  seal  {Phoca  fcetida)  off  Depot  Point,  were  observed. 
Id        It  was  found  a  good  plan  for  the  men  to  wear  their  canvas  jumpers  only  during  the 
0,  lay,  whereby  the  duffle  jumpers  were  kept  dry  to  put  on  at  night.    The  spare  traveUing 
Doots,  so  happily  thought  of,  and  sent  on  to  us  by  you,  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  us ; 
without  them  we  should  have  been  in  a  sorry  pHght,  as  on  one  or  two  occasions  after 
yetting  wet,  the  boots,  with  the  stockings  and  foot  wrappers,  were  frozen  so  hard  to  the 
,jj  feet,  that  they  had  to  be  cut  off.    The  carpet  boots  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  cooks, 
^iiinswered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  for  a  fevv  days,  after  which  they  froze  so 
:  hard  as  to  defy  all  efforts  of  getting  into  them.    The  majority  of  the  duffle  jumpers  are 
,  too  small,  and  when  frozen  are  difficult  to  put  on.    A  few  had  to  be  cut  down  the  centre 
ind  worn  as  a  coat.    For  low  temperatures,  such  as  we  experienced  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  the  night  clothing  seems  hardly  sufficient,  the  cold  being  so  intense  as 
effectually  to  banish  sleep.    The  duffle  of  which  the  jumperg  and  sleeping  bags,  and  also 
ihe  coverlets  and  lower  robes  are  made  of,  does  not  keep  out  the  cold  to  the  extent  that 
J70uld  be  imagined  from  its  composition.    The  water-proof  floor  cloths  supplied  are  a 
:olal  failure,  and  literally  break  in  small  pieces  when  frozen,  in  fact,  after  the  first  week 
.t  was  impossible  to  open  them  out  without  cracking  them. 
'        It  usually  took  from  three  hours  to  three  hours  and  a  half  from  the  time  the  cooks 
vere  called  in  the  morning  until  the  march  was  commenced.  They  were  generally  aroused 
it  4.30  or  5  a.m.    The  sledge  "  Victoria"  having  retained  their  12-raan  cooking  apparatus, 
lad  a  decided  advantage  over  the  other  sledges,  being  able  to  cook  a  greater  quantity  in 
I  far  less  time,  and  for  the  same  amount  of  stearine. 

The  fearnought  screen  round  the  snow  condenser  is  absolutely  useless,  as  when  frozen 
Durd  it  is  quite  impossible  to  put  it  over  the  apparatus.  I  would  suggest  a  light  wire 
Tamework,  by  which  they  would  be  made  to  retain  their  shape,  and  be  therefore  rendered 
serviceable. 

During  autumn  travelling,  candles  should  form  a  part  of  the  sledge  equipment,  the 
want  of  them  was  much  felt.  We  were  much  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  forethought 
[)f  Captain  Feilden,  who  supplied  us  on  starting  with  a  few  small  glass  bottles  in  which 
bo  keep  our  matches,  those  in  the  wooden  match  boxes  being  totally  unfit  for  use  from 
the  effects  of  dampness. 

The  provisions  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  allowance  ample,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  salt,  the  allowance  of  which  is  barely  sufficient.  In  the  two  sledges 
provided  with  the  8-man  cooking  apparatus,  100  lbs.  of  pemmican  were  saved  out  of 
320  lbs. 

!  With  the  12-man  cooking  apparatus,  when  the  whole  allowance  could  be  cooked,  it 
was  consumed.  The  sweet  pemmican  was  on  the  whole  preferred  to  the  plain.  For  the 
spring  traveUing,  when  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  game  will  be  procured,  I 
think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  reduce  the  allowance  of  biscuit  or  pemmican  by  1  oz. 
per  man  per  diem,  making  up  the  equivalent  weight  in  stearine  and  little  cojidiments, 
1  such  as  currie  powder,  &c. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  mid-day  tea,  and  strongly  recommend  that  it  should 
be  generally  adopted  for  all  sledging  parties.  Unless  the  temperature  was  very  low, 
thereby  necessitating  the  men  to  keep  constantly  on  the  move  to  avoid  frost-bite,  tents 
were  invariably  pitched  for  the  mid-day  meal. 

In  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  iron  from  the  extreme  cold,  the  double 
barrelled  guns  were  rendered  useless,  it  being  found  impossible  to  force  the  cartridges  into 
the  chambers.  It  would  have  been  better  had  the  cartridges  been  supphed  a  size  smaller. 

Enclosed  is  a  statement  showing  the  weights  of  articles  before  starting  and  after 
our  return,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how  enormously  the  weights  increased. 

It  was  the  practice  for  the  officers  to  read  Prayers  every  morning  to  their  respective 
sledge  crews  before  marching. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  bring  to  your  notice  the  hearty  and  zealous  co-operation  and 
assistance  I  received  from  Lieutenants  Parr  and  May,  and  the  cheerful  willing 
manner  in  which  the  men  conducted  themselves  during,  to  them,  an  unusually  arduous 
time. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

•    A.  H.  MAKKHAM, 
To  Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  R.N.,  FM.S.,  Commanded' 
H.M.S.  "  AlerL" 
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DAILY  OBSERVATIONS. 


Date. 

Made  Good. 

Number  of 

Miles 
Marched. 

Hours 
Encamped 
for 
Lunch. 

Number 
of  Hours 
on  the 
March. 

Wind. 

F. 

Weather. 

Temperature  of  Air. 

Tern,  inside  Tent. 

Course. 

Distance. 

9  A.M. 

3  P.M. 

8  P.M. 

9  P.M 

6  A.H. 

Sept  25  .. 

N  W 

1  0 

1i 

n 

u 

1 

X 

q 

1 

Q 
0 

»» 

26  .. 

1i 
J-2 

n 

V 

0 

Li 

0 

Li 

1  ^ 

xo 

1 9 

X/ 

l> 

27  . . 

N.6.W. 

4 

J.  ± 

0 

xjalilx 

V 

D.C. 

Q 
0 

14 

X** 

XX 

0 

0 

99 

LiLi 

l» 

28  . . 

N. 

2 

1  9 

J.  ^ 

1 
X 

Q 

S  W 

1 
1 

0 .8. 

Q 
0 

9 

u 

14 

Xrr 

1ft 

XO 

» 

29 

N. 

8 

11 

XX 

7 

s  w 

9 

C.S.XD.* 

7 

4 

Q 
0 

10 

XV 

1  \ 
Xt> 

1 

Xt> 

)i 

30  . . 

N.N.W. 

8 

10 

1i 

2 

s  w 

1 

OtS.TD.. 

12 

11 

XX 

10 

XV 

21 

Li  X 

1  7 

X  ( 

North 

0 

Oct 

1  . . 

N.6.W. 

4 

-■■2 

8 

S.E. 

0 

10 

Xv 

10 

XV/ 

X  X 

18 

XO 

Ifi 

Xv 

>• 

2  . . 

N.&.E. 

5 

1i 
■■•2 

Dj 

N  W 

o.s. 

10 

Xv 

Q 

«7 

10 

X  V 

1Q 

X  t7 

1  \ 

M 

3  .. 

Detained 

V»v  fl. 

gale 

VY  IXIIX 

"N'ni'tTi 

XI  KJl.  UJLi 

Ft  in  9, 

1 1 

XX 

Xv 

10 

XV 

1ft 
XO 

90 

l> 

4  .. 

S.&.W. 

8 

X  X 

11 

•■^2 

7i 

'2 

XI  »   TT  • 

10 

8 

Q 

«7 

1Q 

X«7 

91 

II 

6  .. 

E.S.E. 

6 

Q 

u 

1i 
•••a 

Xl  .  TT  ■ 

4 

o*s* 

l-i 

Xl! 

xo 

10 

XV 

94, 

9^ 

II 

6  .. 

S. 

ft 

Q 

o 

Of 

Xl  .  TT  • 

t>  to  0 

O.C|<S. 

Xt) 

x*± 

19 
x^ 

99 

90 

iJV 

II 

7  .. 

I)  Y  iX 

XI UX  tXL 

/  to  y 

O.C|.S* . 

1  <\ 

1.0 

14, 

Xt) 

Xx 

99 

9^ 

II 

8  .. 

S.S.E. 

/ 

1 1 

X  X 

Xl  .  T  V  , 

0 

u 

0*(^.S» 

14. 

Xrr 

X  X 

XX 

91 

^x 

lA 

w 

9  .. 

S. 

3 

u 

1 

X 

7i 
'  2 

yjoiXixi 

n 

V 

0<S* 

8 

10 

15 

2 

0 

II 

10 

W. 

2 

3 

0 

6i 

West 

1 

b.c. 

8 

3 

10 

19 

20 

II 

11 

B.S.E. 

5 

6 

1 

6| 

S.W. 

Ito  4 

c.s. 

10 

14 

8 

18 

17 

•1 

12  .. 

E.6.S. 

5 

G 

1 

7^ 

S.W. 

5  to  2 

b.c. 

9 

7 

10 

19 

10 

l> 

13 

E. 

8 

9 

1 

7i 

Calm 

0 

b.c. 

9 

7 

11 

7 

5 

II 

14  .. 

E.S.E. 

12 

14 

0 

111 

Calm 

0 

b.c. 

13 

22 

15 

All  Temperatures  below  zero  are  recorded  m  black  figures. 


Estimated  Distance  marclisd — 
Outwards  , .  82'5  miles. 
Homewards  . .  83 


Hours  Marching — 

Outwards  . .  59*5 
Homewards      . .  78"4 


Max.  Temp,  of  Air    . .  15° 

Min.       „        „  22° 

Max.  Temp,  of  Tent  . .  25° 

Min.       „       „  2° 


Actual  distance  marched  165"5  miles. 

Average  number  of  miles  marched  per  marching  day,  9*2. 


Distance  made  good — 

Actual  distance 

Average  number  of  miles 

Outwards 

52  miles. 

made  good  . .  114  miles. 

made  good  per  marching 

Hoiaewards 

62  „ 

day   6-2 

Weights  of  Various  Articles. 


Description. 

Before 
Starting. 

On  Eetum. 

Increase  of 
Weight. 

lbs.  oz. 

lbs. 

lbs.  oz. 

Tent   

31  14 

55 

23  4 

Sail   

9  1 

17 

7  15 

21 

48 

27  0 

Lower  robe       ,  , 

18  4 

40 

21  12 

Floor  cloth  (water  proof  ?)     . . 

11  4 

29 

17  12 

8  2 

17 

8  14 

Knapsack          . . 

7  4 

10 

2  12 

/ 


LIEUTENANT  WYATT  JIAWSON.    OEDEES  TO.  '2su  OiJTOBER.  EEPORT, 

14th  OCTOBER. 


IT.M.S.  "Alert"  (at  Winter  Quarters), 
Memorandum,  2nd  October,  1875. 

Tf>  Lieutenant  Wyatt  Rawson, 

With  a  sledge  e(]uipped  for  fourteen  days,  you  will  proceed  to  Lincoln  Bay,  estimated 
to  be  25  miles  distant  from  our  present  position.  The  object  of  your  journey  is  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  about  Cape  L'^nion  and  south  of 
Lincoln  Bay,  and  what  we  may  expect  it  to  be  late  this  season,  and  during  the  next 
spring  and  summer. 

I  wish  you  in  rounding  the  cliffs  to  travel  along  the  land  ice  as  much  as  possible. 
But  should  you  be  perfectly  siire  that  the  pack  will  r(:-main  fast,  and  that  you  can  return 
to  the  shore,  you  may  proceed  for  a,  short  distance  on  the  outer  ice. 

At  your  extreme  position  to  the  southward  you  are  to  erect  a  conspicuoiis  cairn  and 
leave  the  accompanying  papers  in  it.  with  an  account  of  your  movements. 

In  your  advance  yc»u  axe  not  to  proceed  beyond  any  position  which  you  could  not 
pass  in  returning  with  a  liglit  sledge  in  the  event  of  the  inshore  ice  lireaking  up  as  it  did 
during  the  last  S.W.  gale. 

In  the  event  of  your  meeting  with  a  party  from  the  Discoven;/  you  are  to  make 
yourself  fully  acquainted  ^vith  the  nature  of  the  road  they  have  journeyed  over,  with  a  vievt' 
to  your  returning  to  that  ship,  if  possible,  during  this  autumn. 

You  are  to  be  careful  not  to  expose  your  men  more  than  is  necessary.  The  distance 
that  you  have  to  travel  is  not  great,  but  the  difficulties  are  considerable. 

Any  provisions  that  you  may  require  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Lincoln  Bay  Depot, 
a  notice  being  left  of  the  quantity  taken. 

I  shall  expect  your  return  before  the  16th  instant,  without  vour  having  found  it 
necessary  to  disturb  the  depot. 

In  addition  to  the  fourteen  days'  provisions,  you  are  provided  with  three  days' 
allowance  for  use  in  case  a  gale  of  wind  prevents  your  travelling. 

In  consequence  of  the  late  hea,vyfall  of  snow,  I  would  recommend  you  not  to  encamp 
in  too  sheltei'ed  a  posU.ion,  where  the  snow-drift  is  most  likely  to  collect. 

G.  S.  NARES. 

Papers  to  he  it'accd  /;?  Cairn.  -  ,  • 

Letter  to  Captain  Stephenson. 

Contents  of  depot  at  "  Alert's    Winter  Ouiu'ters. 

„  ,,  Lincoln  Bav. 

Notice  of  position  of  "  Alert's    Winter  Quarters. 
Chart  of  Coast  of  Robeson  Oliannel  and  the  shore  of  tfie  Polar  Sea. 


H.M.8.    Alert  "  (Winter  Quarters), 
Lat.  82°  27'  N.    Long.  tU  ^  22'  W.. 
''^"'-  ^  Thursday,  October  lUh,  1875, 

In  obedience  to  your  orders,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  left  the  ship  on 
the  2nd  October,  with  an  8-man  sledge  and  seventeen  days' provisions  ;  and  travelled 
along  the  ice  inside  the  hummocks  for'the  first  2  miles  from  the  ship  ;  we  then  had  to 
take  to  the  land  and  travel  over  the  snow.  At  Cape  Rawson  we  came  to  the  hummocks 
piled  close  upon  it,  so  we  took  the  pemmican  oil  the  sledge,  and  then,  with  rhe  aid  of  the 
tent  poles  as  levers  and  all  hands  on  the  drag  ropes,  succeeded  in  getting  the  sledge  on 
top  of  the  hummoci^s  and  lowering  her  down  on  the  other  side ;  these  hummocks 
continue  for  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  we  took  over  three  hours  getting  over  them, 
and  it  being  late,  I  encamped  a,  quarter  of  a  mile  the  other  side  of  them  for  the  .night. 

Sunday,  October  3rd. 

_  Started  at  8.45  A.M.,  and  travelled  along  the  land  over  the  snow,  which  was  frf)iii 
18  mcnes  to  two  feet  deep ;  it  being  too  hummocky  to  travel  over  the  ice,  here  and 
there  we  came  to  some  smooth  pieces  of  ice,  but  it  was  sludgv  and  not  strong  enoiigh  tc 
bear  the  sledge.  We  made  about  Si  miles  and  encamped  aV  6  p.m.,  at  Point  5  (on  the 
caart),  Along  the  whole  of  the  land  we  had  travelled  over  there  were  gi-ounded  hummocks, 
.^ome  piled  on  the  low  land  and  some  about  ;!0  or  40  vards  iVom  it  :  vnd  outside  thes^e 
the  ice  was  moving  to  the  Jiorth  <>r  south  witJi  the  chan-v  t-i<!es. 
1-420)  \[ 


so 

Monday,  Octoher  Ath. 

I  left  a.  two  days'  <iep5t  for  my  return,  and  started  at  7.15  a.m.  The  snow  being 
aboat  2  feet  deep,  we  had  to  c=uTy  half  the  gtar  on  and  then  bring  up  the  o'edgc. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Point  5  we  came  to  the  hummocks  piicd  up  on  the 
steep  land  in  much  t!:e  same  way  as  they  were  at  Cape  liavvson ;  wo  got  over  about  half 
ii  mile  of  these  humuiocks,  until  we  came  to  Point  G.  At  this  point  the  hummocks 
bec:une  very  small,  not  being  more  than  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  piled  in  a  single 
line  for  a'>out  50  yards  round  the  cape  ;  there  was  deep  snow  between  chcse  hummocks 
and  the  land  ;  the  ice  outside  them  and  within  10  feet  of  the  land  was  moving  very 
rapidly  with  tlie  tide,  and  as  1  saw  that  any  pres-iure  from  the  ice  moving  past  outside 
would  in  ail  probability  carry  them  away  with  it  and  leave  the  bare  side  of  the  ciifr,  and 
this  being  at  about  an  angle  of  35°  to  the  horizon,  I  did  not  feel  justified,  in  taking  the 
sledge  over  this  point,  so  1  went  back  and  encamped  at  Point  5. 

Tuesday,  October  5ih. 

7.30  A.M.,  I  started  with  three  men  for  Cape  Union,  taking  with  us  a  pick-axe  and  coil 
of  rope  to  enable  us  to  get  over  the  hummocks,  and  I  left  orders  with  the  four  remaining 
men  to  build  a  snow  hut  while  we  were  away. 

We  found  the  hummocks  piled  up  on  the  land  from  Point  6  to  Point  7,  where  they 
ended  with  a  very  large  one  ;  and  I  consider  it  would  take  a  good  day  to  get  from  Point 
.'5  to  Point  7  with  a  sledge.  From  Point  7  to  Point  1 1  the  land  is  low  near  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  grounded  hummocks  are  in  some  places  on  the  land  and  along  the 
remainder  of  the  coast ;  between  these  two  points  they  are  from  20  to  100  yards  from 
the  shore!,  but  tlie  ice  between  them  and  tlie  shore  was  very  rough.  We  arrived  at 
Point  11  at  noon.  I  had  nothing  to  guide  me  in  making  out  which  point  was  Cape 
Union,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  eastern  on  the  chart,  and  as  the  land  to  the 
southward  of  Point  11  bore  S.  -|  W.,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  must  be  it. 

I  buUt  a  conspicuous  cairn  about  40  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  left  a  tin  cvlinder 
with  your  letter  to  Captain  Stephenson  ;  a  small  chart  from  the  "  Alert  "  to  Cape  Union, 
stating  the  nature  of  the  travelling ;  two  documents  witli  the  contents  of  the  dep6ts  in 
Lincoln  Pay,  and  also  at  the  '*  Alert's  "  Winter  Quarters,  and  also  two  or  three  private 
letters  from  officers  to  tne  "  Discovery.'' 

Cape  Union  is  about  12  miles  from  the  "Alert,"  and  I  consider  when  the  snow  is 
hard  enough  to  travel  over,  it  might  be  done  in  a  little  under  four  days. 

I  could  seethe  next  two  points,  viz.,  lii  and  13,  bearing  from  Cape  Union  S.  |  W., 
and  Point  13  being  about  2  miles  from  Cape  Union. 

The  land  hummocks  between  tJiese  two  points  were  as  far  as  I  could  see.  close  to 
the  land,  but  they  were  not,  i  think,  piled  up  against  it;  and  though  it  looked  verv 
rough,  yet  I  think  a  sledge  could  have  got  to  Point  1 3  from  Cape  Union  in  one  day. 

As  it  was  snowing  hard,  and  my  men  were  rather  tired,  I  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  go  on  past  Cape  Union,  so  we  returned  to  camp  ;  getting  back  about  5.30  p.m.  Coming 
back  we  all  sufiered  a  good  deal  from  thirst,  as  our  water  bottles  froze  even  inside  our 
jumpers. 

When  we  got  back  I  found  that  the  men  had  not  been  able  to  complete  the  snow 
hut,  as  it  had  fallen  in  twice  owing  to  the  blocks  vi'hich  they  had  cut  being  of  too  soft 
snow. 

Wednesday,  October  Gih. 

We  commenced  building  a  snow  hut  at  9  a.m.,  but  owing  to  our  having  to  dig  m 
fiifFerent  places  to  get  blocks  hard  enough,  we  did  not  finish  it  till  5.30  P.M. 

We  made  it  10  feet  in  diameter  and  aDout  G  to  7  feet  high.  We  slept  in  it 
that  night,  but  it  was  only  large  enough  for  seven  of  us  to  sleep  abreast,  so  one  man 
slept  at  our  heads  at  right  angles  to  the  remainder.  The  tempci-ature  inside  the  hut 
was  +  40°  at  8  P.M.,  whilst  outside,  it  was  -}-15°  We  left  the  dcor  open  for  ventilation, 
and  a  small  hole  m  the  roof 

TiMr.fday,  October  lih. 

7.15  A.M.,  we  started  back  for  the  ship  leaving  a  depot  of  eight  days  in  the  snow 
hut ;  having  previously  taken  up  our  small  dep6t  of  two  da.js  v/hich  we  had  left  on  the 
5  th  instant. 

The  snow  wa.s  about  three  feet  deep  and  we  could  only  get  on  by  standing  pulls ; 
Ave  had  made  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  2^-  hours,  when  the  wind  which  had  been 
getting  up  from  the  N.W.  since  we  started,  now  came  on  to  blow  v/ith  a  force  of  about 
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eight,  and  owing  to  the  amount  of  snow  w]-i!cl.\  had  fallen,  the  clrii t  was  so  bad  we  could 
not  see  30  feet  before  us,  and  once  or  twice  the  men  had  to  keep  their  liands  before  their 
mouths  to  keep  the  fine  snow  out  and  a,llow  them  to  breathe  ;  so  I  determined  on  going 
back  to  the  snow  hut,  where  we  arrived  at  noon,  and  having  pitched  the  tent  at  the 
door  of  the  hut  for  a  kitchen,  we  remained  there  for  the  remainder  of  that  day.  It 
blew  very  hard  all  that  afternoon  and  night  from  the  N.W,,  and  we  could  hear  the  ice 
outside  grinding  up  against  the  shore  hummocks.  The  snow  dripped  a  great  deal  during 
the  night,  and  the  iiAside  of  the  dome  was  very  sludgy,  and  I  was  frightened  the  top 
might  come  in. 

Friday.  October  Bth. 

The  wind  had  gone  dov/n  this  morning  and  was  only  blowing  in  squalls  and  snowing' 
so  at  9  A.M.,  we  started  and  as  the  snow  was  too  deep  to  drag  the  sledge,  we  bad  to  carry 
on  the  gear  by  loads,  beating  down  a  track  for  the  sledge,  and  bringing  that  on  after- 
wards. I  saw  from  the  depth  of  the  snow  that  it  would  take  me  more  than  four  days 
to  reach  the  ship  ;  so  instead  of  leaving  an  eight  days  depot  in  the  snow  hut,  I  only  left 
four  days  taking  the  remaining  four  with  me. 
This  depot  consists  of — 

Pemmican,  32  ibs. 

Bacon,  12  Ibs. 

Biscuit,  28  lbs. 

Potatoes,  4  lbs. 

Stearine,  9  lbs. 

Chocolate,  2  lbs. 

Suga,r  for  do.,  1  lb. 

Tea  and  Sugar,  2  lbs. 

Tobacco  (shag),  1  lb. 

Wick,  1  fathom, 
I  left  a  record  in  a  small  empty  tin  match  box. 

In  the  afternoon  the  travelling  v/as  worse  xhan  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  only  way 
we  could  get  on,  was  by  making  two  men.  shovel  a  road  for  us.  and  as  the  snow  was  then 
four  feet  deep,  they  could  shovel  away  the  upper  two  feet  of  it,  and  the  other  men  were 
then  able  to  tramp  down  the  remainder.  We  had  to  pass  through  some  very  heavy 
drifts,  one  or  two  of  them  being  quite  10  feet  deep. 

1  encamped  at  6  r.M.,  and  we  had  made  this  day  a  little  over  a  mile.  It  was 
snowing  all  day,  and  the  temperature  was  + 1 4°.  That  night  we  found  all  our  sleeping 
gear  wet  through  owing  to  our  having  to  carry  it. 

Saturday,  Octoher  9tJi. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  the  thermometer  was  standing  at  —  10°.  We 
commenced  work  at  9  a.TiL  ;  the  men  with  the  shovels  clearing  a  road.  One  or  two  of 
the  men  complained  of  numbness  of  the  feet,  but  by  rubbing  their  feet  well  they  escaped 
frost-bites. 

I  halted  at  5.30  p.m.,  jxs  the  men  -seemed  veiy  dene  with  can-ying  the  gear,  and  also 
the  standing  pulls  at  tli?  sledge.    We  maxle  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  this 

Sunday,  Gctoher  1  Qth. 

It  blew  rather  hard  this  morning  from  the  N.W.,  and  a  great  deal  oi  drift,  which 
during  the  night  filled  our  porch  entirely.  We  had  breakfast  at  8  A.M.,  and  as  it  was 
blowing  betv/een  G  and  8,  and  the  thermometer  was  standing  at  —  3°,  I  thought  it  best, 
as  your  orders  v/ere  not  to  expose  my  men  too  much,  to  keep  to  the  tent  till  the  wind 
fell.  This  it  did  at  noon,  and  we  were  just  going  to  start  when  it  came  on  to  blovv  again 
from  the  same  quarter,  so  we  again  took  to  the  tent.  The  wind  again  fell  at  3  P.M.,  but 
as  it  was  then  late  I  decided  on  vv'aiting  till  the  next  day.  We  could  see  some  open 
water  on  this  day  outside  the  land  hummocks,  but  could  not  trace  it  far. 

Monday,  Ocloher  lltk 

Started  at  7.15  a.m.,  and  had  to  clear  the  way  with  shovels.  The  snow  was  harder 
to-day,  but  not  hard  enough  to  bear  you,  and  this  n;ade  travelling  worse  if  anything  than 
it  was  the  day  before.  I  tried  tra,veliing  over  the  hummocks  on  this  day,  and  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  I  found  it  was  easier  to  drag  the  sledge  up  over  them  separately  than 
to  cut  a  passage  through  the  snow.  We  got  some  better  travelling  in  the  afternoon  over 
some  sludgy  ice  for  about  half  a.  mile,  and  we  reached  the  hummocks  at  point  1  at  5  rjvi.j 
where  we  encamped,  having  made  this  day  a  mile  and  a  half, 
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'i'iiers.'  was  a  great  cicui  ui  ujjeji  Uiiiei-  visibio,.  exior;(ii]ij;'  iVoiii  the  iuncl  liUiuiiincks  ;ls 
far  us  we  couid  see  across  Kobeson  Ciiamiel,  and  alsi.)  as  far  down  the  coast  as  we  cuiiri 
make  out.  The  wind  from  the  S.E.  all  tlii^  day  aboirc  1  to  o.  We  also  saw  the  coast  ni" 
Greeniaud. 

Tuesday,  October  12th. 
It  blew  very  hard  all  night  and  tins  nioi-ning  from  the  S.E...  with  a  force  of  9  in  die 
squalls.  We  had  to  have  the  cooking  apparatus  inside  the  tent  before  it  would  act  at  all. 
We  started  at  7.45  A.M.,  and  I  found  the  snow  very  deep  between  the  hummocks,  and  at 
the  end  of  them  nearest  the  siiij)  v/e  had  to  louver  t  he  sledge  over  a  perpendicular  snow- 
drift about  18  or  HO  feet  high.  We  sigiited  the  shij)  at  8.o0  XM.,  but  owing  to  the  snow 
being  very  heavy,  and  having  to  make  standing  pulls  to  witliin  a  rnile  of  the  ship  when 
we  came  to  the  ice,  we  couid  not  get  on  board  till  5  p.m. 

« 

Jifiii'.i'fkn. 

I  found  Uiat  on  the  day  wlien  the  thermometer  was  —  10°,  and  also  on  the  days 
when  it  was  blowing  hard,  that  the  stearino  was  hardly  suiiicient,  and  once  or  twice  we 
could  not  allow  suhicient  ior  cooking  the  tea  at  lunch.  I  also  found  that  the  fearnought 
round  the  condenser  is  not  large  enough  after  it  has  been  frozen  once  or  twice  to  allow  of 
its  going  over  the  stove.  I  found  that  the  duffie  inside  tlie  lower  robe  and  coverlet,  owing 
to  its  not  being  secured  inside  to  the  canvas  edges,  works  itself  away  from  the  edges  to 
the  centre  and  away  ti-om  the  tw<i  outside  sleepers.  TIte  stops  for  securing  the  robes  are 
of  great  use. 

1  found  our  waterprouf  sheet  had  iro/cen  very  haid,  and  when  it  was  laid  out  cracked 
in  two  or  three  places. 

I  consider  a  small  light  handspike  wuuld  be  of  great  use  for  getting  ovei'  the 
hummocks,  both  for  levering  uj)  astern  with,  and  also  for  taking  the  weight  of  the  sledge 
whilst  the  men  fleet. 

AJl  the  food  was  very  gooJ,  but  I  f  jund  we  could  eat  on  an  average  only  5  lbs.  of 
pemmican  a-day  instead  of  8  lbs.     We  did  not  eat  our  allowance  of  biscuit. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  truuble  with  the  Bryant  and  May's  matches,  owing  to  tiie 
paper  on  the  boxes  becoming  damp  and  rubbing  ofi'. 

i^lSig:  I  found  with  the  breech-loading  fowling  piece,  that  after  putting  in  a  cartridge,  it 
was  always  necessary  to  scrape  away  the  snow  and  ice  from  inside  the  breech  with  a 
knife  before  it  would  close.  I  found  the  sail  of  great  use  when  we  could  set  it,  and  I 
consider  the  strength  of  the  sledge  and  runners  to  be  something  w^onderful.  I  did  not 
see  a  sign  of  any  living  animal  whatever  whilst  away. 

The  strata  at  Cape  Union  were  very  curious  ;  one  portion  coming  up  vertical  and 
that  on  either  side  branching  out  from  it.  I  brought  back  a  specimen  which  I  have 
given  to  Captain  Feilden,  as  well  as  a  small  piece  of  flora. 

Two  of  my  men  had  diarrhoea  for  two  or  three  days,  and  three  had  slight  coughs. 
They  were  all  very  subject  to  cramp  at  night,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  all  enjoyed 
excellent  health.  They  all  worked  very  well  and  very  c!\eerfully,  especially  Bryant,  the 
captain  of  my  sledge. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

WYATT  RAWSON, 

Lieutenant  R.N. 

Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  H.M.S.  "Discovery. 

Saturday,  October  2nd. 

Course  and  distance  made  good,  E.S.E.,  3  miles. 

Distance  travelled,  4  miles. 

H  ours  travelling,  \).    Lunch,  i  hour. 

Wind,  south,  1  to  2.    Weather  o.s. 

Ain.  Tent. 
Temperature    ..        ..     2  p.m.      16°  9  p.m.  +  44°. 

„  .  .        ..7  P.M.  -f  12°  n  P.M.  -h  39°> 

,(  .  .        . .   10  P.M.  4-  13". 

Sunday,  October  'Srd. 

Course  and  distancSe,  S.K.,  2£  miles.    Distance  travelled,  mileSi 
Hours  travelling,  7|..   Lunch,  1|  hours. 
Wiud.  varioble.  1 .    Weather,  o.s. 


Ail:.  Tot. 

•  'I  Vi  apt;  rat  life    ,.         .,     'J  AJvi.-j-  ■2i)"  7  A.M. -|-  36^. 

„  ..     ]  p.M  -f  20  f?r.M.+  42^ 

„  .  .  .  .      y  P.M.  -f  14". 

Moiidaij.  October  Uh. 

Course  and  distance,  nil.    Distance  lra\~eiled,  2ji  miles. 

Wind,  N.W„  1  to  5.    Weatlier  o.s,    Hour8  travelling,  7{.    Lunch,  1. 

Am.  Tent. 
Temperature    ..  10  a.m.  -\- li""  7  p.m.  +  22"^. 

()  P.M.  -i-    8°  10  P.M.  +22°. 

Torpid'.! If,  ^K-ti/uer  '.>fli. 

VViiul,  2s.VV.,        Wfathc-r  u.s. 
Temperature.  8  A.ii.  +  lo  . 

W'oliK'-iJaij,  October  6t/t. 

^\'iud,  IN.W.,  I  to  4.    Weatiier.  ^y.s.    Buiidinj^  snow  hut. 

Temperature,  noon  +  15°  4  p.m.  +  15.'^ 

In  snoAv  hut,  S  p.m.  +  40'. 

Thursday,  October  7th. 

Detained  by  weather.    \Viud,  N  W.,  1  to  8.   Weather,  o.s. 

Temperature,  air,    a.m.  +  15°. 
In  snow  hur,  roof,  -f*  -^'^>  '  '■  iioor  -\-  ot}^ . 

Fr'i'J'>il.  Octuber  Sth. 

(  Jiuirse  and  distance,  X.W.6.  VV.,  1  mile.    Travelled  1 ,1  mile. 
Hours  travelling,  7i.    Liuich.  l  A  hour. 
Wind,  N.W..  1.    Weather  o.s. 

A;t;.  Tknt 

Temperature    ..  iu  a.m.  — =  iO'  !^  p.m.  +12" 

. ,  4  P.M.  -  S''. 
. .       8  P.M.  --  2^. 

Saturday,  October  9tk. 

Course  Jind  distance.  N.W.,  f  mile. 
Hours  travelling,  8|.    Lunch,  hour. 
Wind,  N.W.,  1."   Weather,  o.s. 

AlK.  Ten't, 

Temperature  ..     10  a.m.  —  lO""  9  p.m.  +  12'. 

. .  4  p.m.  —  8° 
. .      8  p.m.  —  4°. 

Sunday,  October  10th 

Detained  by  bad  weather.    Wind,  N.W.,  1  to  7. 
Weather,  b. 

Air.  Tent. 

Temperature  ..     9  a.m.  —  2°  8  a.m.  +  10.' 

Monday,  October  11  th. 

Course  and  distance,  N.W./'.W..  1},  uule. 
Hours  travelling,  9.    Lunch,  hour. 
Wind,  S.E.,  1  to  4.    Weather,  b.c.s. 

AiK.  Tbnt. 
Temperatui-e    , .        . .     8  a.m.  +10°  8  PM.  +  35'. 

. .   11  A.M.  +  11° 
„  . .        . .     4  p.m.  +  15"". 

Tuesday,  October  X2th.. 

Couase  and  distance,  W.6.  N.,  3  miles. 
Hoars  travelling,  9.    Lunch.  hour. 
Wind,  S.E.,  1  to  9.    Weather,  b. 

Am.      ^  TkNT. 
Temperature    .  i        . ,     7  a.m.  +  13"  +18°. 

W.  R. 
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LIEUTENANT  R.  H.  AIICHER.    ORDEES  TO,  4th  OCTOBER,  REPORT,  12tb 

OCTOBER. 

H.M.S.  "  DLscovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour. 
Memo.  4:th  October,  1875. 

It  it;  desirable  to  send  a  party  for  exploration  up  the  Fiord,  and  tlirougli 
the  valley  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bellows,  to  determine  where  that  ultimately  ends, 
or  in  what  direction  it  may  lead. 

I  Jiave  decided  upon  sending  you  on  this  service  with  a  five-man  sledge,  victualled 
for  ten  days,  leaving  the  ship  on  Tuesday  next,  the  5th  instant. 

I  wish,  if  possible  (and  the  weather  is  clear)  you  to  visit  our  Old  Bivouac,"  either 
on  your  way  out  or  return  journey,  and  from  there  ascending  the  hiiis  whicli  overlook 
Lady  Franklin  Sound,  so  as  to  inform  me  of  the  state  of  the  ice  in  that 
direction. 

Sub-Lieutenant  Conybeare,  with  a  five -man  sledge,  will  accompany  you  on  this 
service,  and  I  have  accordingly  placed  him  under  your  orders. 

Tliis  being  the  first  sledging  party  despatched  from  this  ship,  I  must  impress  upon 
you  not  to  over-exert  the  men  by  long  marches,  until  they  get  used  to  the  work, 
paying  particular  attention  to  all  the  minute  details  incidental  to  sledge  travelling,  which 
adds  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  all. 

You  will  keep  a  strict  daily  record  of  your  proceedings,  according  to  the  general 
form  provided  in  the  Sledge  Book,  and  within  a  reasonable  period  of  your  return, 
presenting  the  same  to  me  signed. 

Being  fully  aware  of  your  iieal,  ability,  and  good  judgment,  I  will  not  enter  into 
further  instructions  ;  wishing  your  party  health,  fine  weather,  and  a  safe  return,  at  the 
same  time  reminding  you  that  ail  remarks  on  defects,  or  suggestions  for  im- 
provement, that  might  in  any  way  benefit  future  travellers,  will  be  of  great 
assistance. 

H.  F.  STEPHENSON. 
To  Captain. 
Lieutenant  JR.  H.  Archer, 

H.M.S.  "  Discovery." 


H.M.S.  "Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 
Sir,  I2th  October,  1875. 

1  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you  a  journal  of  my  proceedings  from  the 
5th  to  the  11th  instant. 

I  also  enclose  a  list  of  the  sledge  crews. 

I  have  the  Iionour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  H.  ARCHJ':R, 
To  Lieutenant. 
Captain  H.  F.  Stephenson, 

n.M.S.  "Discovery." 

LIST  OP  SLEDGE  CREWS. 

First  Sledge. 
Lieritenant  Robert  H.  Archer. 

Thomas  Simmonds,  Captain  Forecastle  (Captain  of  Sledge). 

John  Saggers,  A.B. 

John  Hodges,  A.B. 

William  Waller,  Priva,te  B.M.L.I. 

Second  Sledge. 

Sub- Lieutenant  Crawford  J.  M.  Conybeare. 

David  Stewart,  Captain  Foretop  (Captain  of  Sledge.) 

Daniel  Girard,  A.B. 

James  Thornback,  A.B. 

William  R.  Sweet,  Stoker. 
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Temp,  at  11  a.!u. 


Tuesday,  5th  October. 
Left  the  ship  at  9  a.m.  and  proceeded  along  the  north  shore  of  Discovery  Harbour. 
)to7jped  for  lunch  at  12.30  p.m.  about  2  miles  east  of  French  Cape,  and  proceeded 
gain  at  1  p.m.    Halted  at  4  p.m.  nearly  opposite  Cape  Eest,  on  the  middle  of  an  old 
loe. 

Temp,  in  tent  4-  22°.    Outside  -|-  10" 
Distance  travelled,  13  miles.    Hours  on  march,  6. 
Resting,  h  hour.    Lunch,  hour. 

Wednesday,  6th  October. 
Temp,  in  tent  +  14°.    Outside  4-  9°.    Barometer,  29-92.    Housed  the  cook  at 
A.M.    Started  on  the  march  at  9.     9-30  stopped  to  put  on  overalls.    Travelling  hi iriy 
food  till  10.20  A.M.,  when  we  reached  the  land;  it  then  became  heavy  work.  Koon, 
topped  for  lunch  under  the  lee  of  Cape  Bleak.    Took  the  following  bearings  from  tlie 
>ape  : — 

j  Up  the  Bellows,  72°. 
Magnetic  J  Black  Bock  Vale,  27f . 
[French  Cape,  18G°. 

Proceeded  at  12-30  p.m.  up  "the  Bellows:"  dragging  still   hard.    Fo'und  the  Temp.: 
iottom  of  the  valley  to  consist  of  ridges  of  shingle,  with  hard  sand  or  frozen  mud     10.au  a.m.  ^ 
)etween,  mixed  v/ith  some  substance  very  much  like  charcoal.    The  cliffs  on  each  side        -       ^  ^ 
learly  perpendicular,  and  about  1,000  feet  high.  _  BaT^-'OliO  ' 

At  3-30  P.M.  halted  for  the  night  in  a  v/eil  sheltered  hollow.    Weather  thick  and 
nowy. 

Since  leaving  Cape  Bleak  we  have  risen  (by  barometer)   110  feet.    The  distance 
'rem  Cape  Bleak^to  Bifurcation  Cape  I  estimate  at  4  miles.    Found  a  small  piece  of 
irift  wood  about  2  feet  long  a  short  time  before  arriving  at  Cape  Bleak.    Temp,  in  tent  q.^,.  ^j-o 
-1-31°     Outside  4- 12".    Calm,  weather,  o.c.s.    Bar.  29-74.    Made  good,  7  miles.    Five  jo-bO 
ours  on  the  march.     Kesting,  1  hour.    Lunch,  l  hour.    Putting  on  overalls,  ^  hour. 


ir 


Magnetic  Bearings. 

Left  extreme,  Bifurcation  Cape  . .  . , 
Right  „ 


Bar.  2'J-7.s 


5-^ 


SO 


3° 


1)  a. II!.  ■rh(jr.+  :;8' 
Bar.  2*J-  J0 


Bar.  2y-72 


Up  "the  Bellows"..    75|  _ 

Cape  Bleak,  3^  miles        . .        . .        . .        24G°  ' 

Left  Knife  Edge   289° 

Thursday,  1th  October. 
6  A.M.  Called  the  cook.    Temp,  in  tent  -f  28°    Outside  +  15°.    Bar.  29-82.  Found 
the  tent  pocket  half  fuU  of  snow.^  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  flap  be  fitted  to  close  tiie 
oocket  at  the  top. 

Started  marching  at  8.35  A.M.  V/ind  N.W.  Weather  o.c.  The  wind  gradually 
increased,  the  thermometer  rising  with  it.  At  10.40  a.m.  I  left  the  sledges  to  continue 
their  journey  alone,  and  accompanied  by  Sub-Lieutenant  Conybeare,  walked  to  the  top  of 
a  ridf^e,  where  we  arrived  soon  after  il  A.M.  V/e  had  a  very  fair  view  up  the  valley. 
It  continued  in  the  same  direction  for  about  9  or  10  miles,  v/ hen  it  apparently  terminated 
abruptly,  a  hill  stretching  across  it. 

The  vreather,  which  "had  been  thick  in  the  morning,  had  nov/  cleared  a  little,  and  I 
was  able  to  take  a  round  of  bearings  (magnetic). 

Left  Knife  Edge   . .  270|° 

Left  Extreme,  Bifurcation  Cape    . .        . .  275 

Up  the  Bellov^s      . .        . .        . .        -  .  83 

Last  night's  camp  (about)  .  .        . .  267 

At  12-30  P.M.  I  rejoined  the  sledges  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  ;  they  had  had  some 
very  heavy  dragging.  Stopped  for  lunch.  At  12-35  p.m.  proceeded  along  a  chain  of 
pools  for  a  short  distance  ;  we  then  found  the  travelling  become  so  heavy  that  it  was  B^r.  2',)-8  j 
with  great  difficulty  both  sledge  crews  could  drag  one  sledge  over  the  shingle.  [ 
ilecided  to  camp  on  one  of  the'pools,  and  to  v/alk  Oii  as  far  as  possible  the  next  day. 
At  2.15  Sub-Lieutenant  Conybeare  and  myself,  leaving  the  sledges,  walked  to  a  ridge 
about  2  miles  off,  which  we  reached  in  an  hour,  but  little  more  was  seen  than  ixom.  the 
iirst  ridge.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  valley  beyond  this  point  was 
impracticable  for  sledges,  but  that  a  cart  would  answer  very  fairly,  as  the  stones  are 
smooth  and  make  a  very  passable  road.  We  found  it  easier  to  drag  the  sledges  through 
a  foot  or  eip-hteen  inches  of  snow,  than  over  a  hard  shingle  surface. 


9f; 

The  wind  was  very  variable  all  da}',  very  fresh  at  times,  driving  miicli  snow  before 
ii  .    The  weather  thick  in  the  mornhig,  but  cleared  up  towards  mid-day. 

Saw  some  traces  of  musk  oxen  and  hares,  found  a  skull  of  one  of  the  former. 

The  valley  here  is  about  1-rr  miles  wide,  bounded  by  cliils  on  each  side,  nearly 
perpendicular. 

Clothing  worn  in  day  time — guernseys,  duffle  trowsers,  blanket  wrappers,  and 
ea,nvas  boots ;  overalls  when  snowing.  Ax  night  we  put  on  our  duffle  jumpers 
and  moccasins. 

(Jourse  N.  80''  E.  (mag.)  Dist.  5  miles.  Hours  on  the  march,  4|^.  Lunch. 
•2.')  Tninutes.    Rests,  h  hour.    7  P.M.,  Temp,  outside  -|-  "15".    fn  tent  +  2S°    Bar.  29 '8 8. 

Friday,  Sth  Octoher. 

Called  the  cook  at  0.30  a.m.  Temp,  outside  +  TR"^.  Inside  +  32°.  Bar.  29.89, 
Wind,  N.N.W.  2.  Weather,  o.c.ra.s.  Started  at  9.15  A.M.,  with  Sub-Lieutenant 
Conybeare  and  David  Stewart,  Capt.  ¥.  Top,  to  walk  up  the  valley.  The  weather  was 
so  tliick  that  we  could  not  see  a  mile  ahead.  We  Vvalked  on  till  1  P.M.,  when  the 
weather  being  still  as  thick  as  ever,  antl  seeing  nothing  of  the  end  of  the  valley,  the 
walking  being  also  very  laborious,  on  account  of  the  uneven  ground  and  deep  snow. 
wJiicii  was  still  falling  fast,  we  were  forced  to  turn  back  Avit:hout  getting  to  the  end  of 
the  valley.  Wo  walked,  I  think,  about  7^-  miles  from  the  tents,  making  a  total  distance 
of  15  miles  up  the  A^a.Uey.  The  character  of  the  ground  had  altered  considerably,  we 
vvere  now  on  broken  earth,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  herbage,  and  little  or  no 
shingle.  The  cliffs  were  not  nearly  so  high  or  precipitous,  the  top  would  be  accessible 
in  many  places.  The  barometer  showed  a  rise  of  180  feet  since  the  morning.  We 
returned  ro  the  tents  at  4.30  p.m.     It  liad  not  ceased  snowing  all  day. 

I  took  the  men  s  temperatures  this  evening,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Lieut.  Archer,  98°-7  :  T.  Simmonds.  99"-2  :  John  Saffffers.  98'".-)  ;  J.  Hodges,  97^-9  : 
William  Waller,  98^-4. 

Ther.  outside  +  12°.    Inside  +  27°.    Bar.  at  fi.30  p.m.,  29*82.  Wind  S.E.  2.,  o.c.s. 

Simmonds  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  chest  occasionally,  particularly  when  moving 
.■(b  nit  much. 

Saturday,  9th  October. 
Called  the  cook    nt   r,  a.m.     Ther.  outside  +  9}°.  in  tent  +  27^.     Bar.  29-fi-t. 
Calm  o.c.s. 

After  breakfast  we  found  that  the  ice  underneath  [us  had  thawed,  and  made  the 
lowei-  robe  quite  Avet  on  the  under  side,  the  water  having  penetrated  the  floor  cloth. 
Staited  at  8.45  A.M.  on  the  return  journey,  and  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to 
keep  to  our  old  tracks.  Lunched  at  12.25  p.m.,  and  soon  after  we  found  a  pool  with 
water  under  the  ice,  which  was  very  acceptable.  We  passed  our  second  night's  camp  at 
1.45.  p.m.,  and  after  some  very  hard  work  through  deep  snow,  reached  Cape  Bleak  at 
4.45  P.M.  Hours  on  march,  6|.  Lunch,  ^  hour.  Rests,  1  hour.  Course  magnetic,  2H0  . 
Dist.  8'.    Ther.  outside  —.5''.  in  tent  -f- U''.    Bar.  29'52. 

Sunday,  lOfh  Octoher. 
Cook  called  at  f5  a.m.  Ther.  outside  —13",  in  tent  10'.  The  snow  took  a  long 
time  to  tha.w  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold,  which  at  8  A.M.  was  —21°.  and  by 
Sub-Lieut.  Conybeare's  thermometer  —  25'^.  At  8.45  A.M.  I  started  with  all  the 
provisions,  except  one  day's  ration,  for  the  Bivouac  Hill,  leaving  Simmonds  and  Cirard 
to  pack  up  the  tents  and  load  the  sledge.  At  11.15  A.M.  rpt\u'ned  to  the  tents,  having 
h'ft  in  depot  at  ''  the  Bivoiinc  "  the  following  provisions  : — 

Pemmican        . .         .  .         .  .     40  rations    .  .         .  .         .  .     40  lbs. 

Biscuit  ,  .         ,  .         .  .         .  .     40      ,.        .  .         .  .         .  .     o.")  .. 

Bacon    .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .     40      ..        . .        . .        .  .  15,, 

i^reserved  Potatoes      .  .        .  .     iO      ..        .  .        .  .        .  .       5  ,. 

Bum     ..        ..        ..        ..  ..  ..        ..        ..       5  pints. 

Chocolate         ..         ..         ..30  ratioris   ..         ..         ..     ."^O  o/.. 

Sugar  for  ditto  .  .        ..        ..     ."U'      .,        ..        ..        ..     15  ., 

Stearine.  .         ..        ..         ..  ..        ..         ..        ••  Ihs. 

Tobacco .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .     40  .  .         .  .         .  .     20  oz. 

Pepper  .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .     40      ,.        .  .         .  .         . .  - 

Onion  Powder  .  .        .  .         . .     40      .,        .  .        .  .        . .  •> 

Tea   40  1'^  .. 

Sugar  for  ditto  .  .         .  .         .  .     40      ..        .  .         .  .         .  .     lio  ., 

Sail   about  4C  „ 


I 
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I  placed  a  list  of  the  provisions  left,  in  one  of  the  bags,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
altogether  incorrect.    The  depot  I  placed  exactly  where  the  tent  was  formerly  pitclied. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  Lady  Franklin  Sound,  as  the  whole 
was  enveloped  in  mist. 

We  started  from  Cape  Bleak  at  11.40  A.M.,  with  the  tents,  &c.,  and  had  some  very 
hard  dragging  through  the  snow  on  the  plain,  which  in  places  was  nearly  up  to  our 
knees.  We  arrived  at  French  Cape  at  4.50,  where  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the  night. 
4f  hours  on  the  march.  Lunch,  ^  hour.  Securing  depot,  2-|  hours.  Wind,  N.  1,  b.c. 
Course  (mag.)  180°.    Dist.  6  miles. 

Monday,  11th  October. 

Called  the  cook  5,30  a.m.  Ther.  outside  +  5°,  inside  +  22°.  Simmonds  com- 
plains  that  he  cannot  put  on  his  boot  on  account  of  a  pain  in  his  left  toe.  On 
examination  I  found  that  he  had  a  slight  blister  under  the  toe.  I  concluded  he  was 
frost-bitten  yesterday,  when  packing  up  the  sledge.  As  Sub-Lieutenant  Conybeare 
reports  Girard  to  be  in  the  same  state,  and  neither  of  them  being  able  to  walk, 
I  decided  to  leave  one  sledge  and  the  tents  &c.,  here,  and  to  take  the  two  men  on  to  the 
ship  on  the  other  sledge.  I  dressed  Simmonds'  toe  in  cotton  with  glycerine.  Started 
at  8.20  A.M.  Much  sludge  under  the  snow,  making  the  walking  difficult.  Arrived  on 
board  at  2  p.m.    Hours  on  the  march,  5.    Lunch,  10  min.    Rests,  ^  hour. 

I  conclude  with  stating  that  although  we  have  not  actually  reached  the  end  of  the 
vaUey,  I  do  not  think  it  continues  further  than  we  saw.  The  men  marched  about 
55  miles,  most  of  it  being  over  heavy  ground.  Sub-Lieutenant  C/onybeare,  Stewart, 
and  myself  walked  about  15  miles  besides,  making  altogether  68  miles  travelled, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  men  behaved  in  a  very  creditable  and 
cheerful  manner,  and  gave  me  great  satisfaction. 

Owing  to  the  clouded  state  of  the  sky  I  was  unable  to  take  any  observations. 

ROBERT  H,  ARCHER, 

Lieutenant, 


SUB-LIEUTENANT  CRAWFORD  CONYBEARE.    ORDERS  TO,  4th  OCTOBER. 
SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  5th  to  Uth  OCTOBER. 


H,M,S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour. 
Memo.  4th  October,  1875, 

Considering  it  necessary  to  send  a  5 -man  sledge  up  the  Fiord  to  assist  Lieutenant 
Archer  in  exploring  the  valley  known  as  "  The  Bellows,"  and  you  having  volunteered  for 
this  service,  I  desire  you  will  place  yourself  in  communication  with  that  officer  at  once, 
receiving  all  further  instructions  on  this  service  from  him,  and  being  in  all  respects 
ready  to  leave  the  ship  on  Tuesday  morning  next,  the  5th  instant,  with  the  sledge 
"  Endeavour." 

I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  although  attached  to  Lieutenant  Archer,  and 
under  his  orders,  I  expect  you  to  keep  a  strict  daily  record  of  your  proceedings  according 
to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Sledge  Book,  presenting  me  with  the  same  on  your  return. 
Great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Sledge  Routine,  and  in  all  the  minute  details, 
in  which  you  have  already  gained  some  experience,  and  no  doubt  see  the  necessity  of 
being  rigidly  enforced. 

I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey  and  eveiy  success. 

H.  F.  STEPHENSON, 
To  Sub- Lieutenant  Crawford  Conybeare,  Captai% 
H.M.S,  ''Discovery." 


H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  DlscoA'ery  Harbour, 

Tuesday,  12th  October,  1875. 
T  have  the  hotior  to  enclose  my  journal  from  the  5th  to  11th  October,  vdien  in 
;ommand   of  H.M.  Sledge  "Endeavour,"  acting   under   the  orders   of  Lieutenant 
a.  Archer,  R.N. 

I  also  enclose  a  sketch  of  the  end  of  the  valley  taken  from  a  ridge  twelve  miles 
rom  the  end 

i  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

  CRAWFORD  CONYBEARE, 

* '        ■  Suh'Ziev.tenant  i?.^V, 

(3426)  K 
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n.M.  SLEDGE  "ENDEAVOUR/ 
Motto — "  Usque  Conabere." 


LIST  OF  CREW. 

David  Stewart,  Capt.  Fore-top,  Capt.  of  Sledge. 
Daniel  Girard,  A.B. 
James  Thornback,  A.B. 
William  K.  Sweet,  Stoker. 

Tuesday,  5th  October. 

Left  the  ship  at  9  A.M.,  cheered  by  the  ship's  company.    Travelling  pretty  good, 
there  being  only  a  few  inches  of  snow  on  the  ice. 
12.30.  Stopped  for  lunch,  Ther.  13°-5,  calm  c. 
1.0.  Proceeded  ;  rounded  "  French  "  Cape  at  2.15. 

4  P.M.  Stopped  off  Cape  Rest,  and  pitched  the  tent  on  an  old  floe.  Temp,  in  tent 
+  22".  Outside  +  6°.  Calm  o.c.  Distance  travelled,  13  miles.  Time  on  the  march, 
6  hrs.     Time  halted,  1  h.  Om. 

Wednesday,  6th, 

6  A.M.  Called  the  cook  Temp,  in  tent  +  18°.  Outside  +  9°.  West  1.2  o.c. 
9.0.  Started.    9.80.  Halted  20m.  to  put  on  overalls. 

Reached  the  land  at  10.20,  sledges  dragging  considerably  heavier.  Picked  up  a 
piece  of  drift  wood  (fir)  about  a  mile  from  Cape  Bleak,  Noon,  halted  for  lunch  under  the 
lee  of  Cape  Bleak.       The  following  bearings  were  taken  from  the  Cape  : — 

Magnetic. 

Up  the  Bellows    72° 

Black  Rock  Vale   27  f 

French  Cape  ..        ..        ..  186° 

Temp.  +  11"    N.E.  3,  c.s. 

12.30.  Started  up  the  Bellows.  The  valley  commenced  to  rise  very  gently ;  and, 
after  a  short  tim^,  consisted  of  a  series  of  terraced  slojies,  lying  from  8  to  1 5  feet  above 
one  another,  intersected  by  gorges  running  across  the  valley.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  vegetation  under  the  snow,  grasses,  mosses,  &c.  The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind 
seems  to  be  down  the  valley. 

4  P.M.  Encamped  in  a  deep  goi'ge  running  across  the  valley.  Rise  of  the  valley 
since  leaving  Cape  Bleak,  110  feet. 

The  following  bearings  were  taken  : — 

Magnetic, 

Left  extreme.  Bifurcation  Cape  . .       . . 

Right  extreme  do. 

Up  the  Bellows  , . 

Cape  Bleak  (3^  miles)    . . 

Left  Knife  Edge  . .        .  • 

Temp,  in  tent  20°.  Outside,  12°.  Calm  o.  c.  s. 
Distance  travelled,  7^  miles.    Time  on  the  march,  5  hrs. 

Tliursday,  7th  October. 
*  6  A.M.  Called  the  cook.  8.35.  Started,  Temp.,  21°.  N,W.  1.  At  9  A.M.  we 
passed  a  ridge  from  50  to  100  feet  high,  running  up  and  down  the  centre  of  the 
valley.  A  fresh  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  N.W.,  driving  the  snow  before  it.  Halted 
10m.  to  put  on  overalls.  At  11.5  Lieut.  Archer  and  I  left  the  sledges,  and  ascended  a 
ridge  140  feet  high,  which  ran  nearly  across  the  valley.  AVhen  we  reached  the  top,  we 
saw  the  termination  of  the  valley,  about  12  miles  from  us.  The  mountains  on  either 
side  decrease  in  height,  and  the  bed  of  the  valley  narrows.  I  found  the  bons  of  a  musk 
ox  just  before  coming  to  the  ridge. 

The  following  bearings  were  taken  : —  I 

Mugnetic. 

Left  Knife  Edge    270f 

Left  extreme,  Bifurcation  Cape  . .  275° 

Up  the  Bellows  . .        . .        . .  83° 

Last  camp  267° 


354° 

75|° 
246° 
289° 

Time  halted,  Ih.  30m. 


2  6AUS.13^^ 
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Noon,  halted  for  lunch  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  12.30.  Started  ;  found  a  lead  of 
frozen  pools,  along  which  the  sledges  came  very  easily.  After  30m.  the  lead  ended,  and 
we  had  to  drag  the  sledges  over  the  shingle  hy  double  manning  them.  At  last  they 
went  so  heavily  that  further  progress  was  impossible,  so  we  encamped  on  a  frozen  pool 
at  2  P.M.  The  valley  appears  like  the  bed  of  a,  large  ri  ver,  composed  of  shingle,  mud, 
and  small  frozen  pools  here  and  there.  Lieut.  Archer  and  I  walked  ahead  two  miles,  but 
did  not  see  as  much  as  we  had  done  at  noon. 

Temp,  in  tent,  25°.    Outside,  11°.    N.E.  I.  2  c. 

Distance  travelled,  5  miles.    Time  on  the  march,  4h.  40m.    Time  halted,  Ih.  Cm, 
Dan.  Girard,  A.B.,  constipation.    Two  pills. 

Friday,  Sth. 

6-30  A.M.  Called  the  cook.  Temp.  16°.  South  2,  c.s.  9'15.  Left  the  tent  with  Lieut. 
Archer  and  Stewart  to  walk  up  the  valley  ;  the  weather  was  unfortunately  very  thick 
and  snowing  slightly. 

After  leaving  the  tent,  the  valley  commenced  to  rise  slightly ;  shingly  bed  but  no 
mud.  After  walking  3  miles  we  came  to  a  spur  extending  across  the  valley.  After 
leaving  it  behind  us,  the  valley  began  to  contract  and  the  mountains  got  lower. 
Towards  the  end  the  valley  changes  its  character,  ending  in  a  grassy  plain,  it  had  risen 
250  feet  since  we  left  the  tent.  At  1  p.m.,  after  having  w^alked  7|  miles,  and  the  weather 
still  remaining  thick,  Lieut.  Archer  decided  on  returning  to  the  tents,  which  we  reached 
at  4.30  P.M. 

The  ground  over  which  we  had  walked  during  the  day  would  have  been 
impracticable  for  a  sledge. 

8  P.M.  Temp,  in  tent,  29°,  outside,  6°.    S.E.  2,  o.s. 
The  top  of  the  tent  thawed  but  did  not  drip. 

Took  the  clinical  temperatures  of  the  men,  with  the  following  results : — 

Mr.  Conybeare   98°8 

David  Stewart,  Captain  of  Sledge       . .  98-6 

Dan.  Girard,  A.B.    98-8 

Jas.  Thornback,  A.B   97-8 

Wm.  Sweet,  Stoker    98*4 

Saturday,  9th. 

6  A.M.  Called  the  cook  ;  found  that  his  sleeping  bag  was  wet  through.  After 
clearing  out  the  bags,  &c.,  the  lower  robe  was  found  to  be  wet  through,  the  water  having 
come  through  the  waterproof  cloth.  The  ice  underneath  the  waterproof  cloth  was 
thawed.    Temp,  in  tent,  7  a.m.,  25°,  outside,  8°,  calm  c.s. 

8.40.  Started,  very  thick  with  light  snow  falling.  The  travelling  was  good 
till  we  reached  the  ridge,  and  then  it  became  very  heavy,  owing  to  recent  fall 
of  snow. 

12.30.  Halted  for  lunch  near  Bifurcation  Cape.  Temp.  +  8°,  calm  c.s.  1.0.  Started, 
breeze  sprang  up  from  the  southward,  and  it  got  much  colder. 

The  sealskin  caps  got  very  wet  from  perspiration,  greatly  increasing  their  weight, 
and  then  froze. 

The  work  was  very  hard,  both  sledges  burying  themselves  in  the  snow. 
5.0.  Reached  Cape  Bleak.    Found  that  the  waterproof  cloth  had  cracked  in  several 
places  where  it  had  been  folded. 

7  P.M.  Temp,  in  tent  -f  8°,  outside  —  12°.    Southerly  2,  b.c. 

Distance  travelled,  8  miles.  Time  on  march,  6h.  30m.  Time  halted,  Ih.  30m, 
At  8  P.M.  the  temp,  inside  the  tent  fell  to  +  3°. 

Sunday,  10th. 

6  A.M.  Called  the  cook.  7  a.m.  South-easterly  1,  cm.  Temp,  in  tent  +  3°, 
outside  —  13°. 

At  8  A.M.,  temp,  outside  —  25°. 

8*45.  Started  with  my  sledge    to  lay  out  a  depot   at  Bivouac  Hill,  leaving 
Simmonds,  Capt.  of  Lieut.  Archer's  sledge,  and  Girard  to  strike  the  tents,  &c. 
The  depot  consisted  of : — 

Pemmican   40  rations,  40  lbs. 

Biscuit    40      „      35  „ 

Bacon   40     „      15  „ 

Preserved  Potatoes  ....        40     „       5  „ 
(3426)  N  2 
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Rum  . .  '■,''{?    •  ' '      ^5  pints  1  gill. 

Kum,  in  lieu  oi  spuuts  oi  wine     J     ^  » 

Chocolate     . ,        . .        . .        30  rations  30  oz. 

Sugar  for  ditto        ..        ..        30     „  15 

Stearine       . .        , .        . .        16      „       3  lbs. 

Tobacco    40      „      20  oz. 

Pepper         . .        . .        , .        40      „       2  „ 

Onion  powder         . .        . .        40      „       5  „ 

Tea  and  sugar  (mixed)        . .        30     „      30  „ 

Salt  . .        . .        . .        about  40  „ 

Returned  to  Cape  Bleak  at  11.0  a.m.  Packed  the  sledges  and  started  at  11.45. 
1.0.  Halted  15m.  for  lunch,  about  300  j^irds  from  the  ice.  The  travelling  over  the  plain 
very  bad,  the  snow  nearly  reaching  to  the  knees.  Reached  the  ice  at  1.40,  snow  very 
deep.  When  near  French.  Cape  the  ice  under  the  snow  became  very  sludgy.  En- 
camped at  French  Cape  at  5,0  p.m.  ;  temp.  -  3°  "W.S.W.  1.  2  b.c.  ;  dist.  travelled,  6m.  ; 
depot  4m.,  time  travelling,  4h.  45m.  ;  securing  depot,  2h.  30m.  ;  time  halted, 
Oh.  45m. 

Girard  complained  of  pain  in  left  big  toe.  Found  the  toe  hard,  nearly  insensible 
to  feeling,  and  a  blister  near  the  nail.    Applied  glycerine,  and  packed  the  toe  in  cotton 

W'iOl. 

Monday,  llth. 

5.30.  Called  the  cook.  7.30.  Struck  the  tents,  and  placed  them  with  the  gear  on 
Lieut.  Archer's  sledge.  8.10.  Started  with  H.M.  Sledge  "Endeavour,"  with  Girard 
and  Siinmonds  (Capt.  Lieut.  Archer's  sledge)  toe  also  frost  bitten.  The  snow  was 
from  9  to  12  inches  deep,  with  an  inch  of  sludge  underneath.  11.45.  Halted  10m.  for 
lunch,  and  reached  the  ship  at  2  p.m. 

I  have  much  pleasm-e  in  stating  that  the  conduct  of  the  men  under  my  command 
during  the  whole  time  has  been  all  I  could  possibly  desire,  especially  that  of  David  Stewart, 
the  captain  of  the  sledge. 

CRAWFORD  CONYBEARE, 

Sub-Lieut  R.N. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  CAPTAIN  H.  F.  STEPHENSON,  20th  OCTOBER. 


H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 

20^;^  October,  1875. 

Finding  it  quite  impossible  to  despatch  any  autumn  sledge  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  or  laying  out  depots  to  the  northward  on  the  west  coast  of  Ptobeson  Channel,  or 
to  the  westward  down  Lady  Franklin  Sound,  owing  to  there  being  so  much  water  in 
both  those  channels,  I  determined  on  attempting  an  overland  journey  from  the  ship  with 
sledges,  striking  the  coast  of  Robeson  Channel,  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  travelling 
either  along  the  coast  line  or  ice  foot. 

The  accompanying  report  of  Lieut.  Fulford,  who  formed  one  of  my  party,  explains 
the  nature  of  the  country  over  which  we  travelled ;  the  impossibility  of  penetrating  any 
distance,  and  both  sledges  giving  way,  compelled  our  return  to  the  ship  after  two  days' 
absence. 

Lieut.  Beaumont's  attempt  with  a  cart,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  his  able 
remarks  on  the  difficulties  attendant  on  such  a  journey  over  so  difficult  and  mountainous 
a  country,  which  was  then  deep  with  snow,  the  thermometer  being  so  low,  the  probable 
results  so  small,  I  consider  he  showed  a  wise  discretion  in  retui-ning  to  the  ship  the 
following  day. 

H.  F.  STEPHENSON, 

Captain. 

LIEUTENANT  REGINALD  B.  FULFORD.     REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS, 

7th  OCTOBER. 


H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 
Sir,  ith  October,  1875. 

In  obedience  to  your  verbal  orders,  I  accompanied  your  party  named  below,  with  an 
8-man  sledge,  nine  dogs,  and  provisions  for  ten  days,  total  weight  being  800  lbs., 
overland  for  the  west  coast  of  Robeson  Channel. 
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H.  F.  Stephenson 
R.  B.  Fulford  . . 
Belgrave  Ninnis 
Henry  C.  Hart 
Frank  Chatel   , , 
J  ohn  Murray    . , 
Henry  Petty    . . 
Hans 


Captain. 
Lieutenant. 
Staff-Surgeon. 
Natiuralist. 
Captain  Forecastle, 
Private  R.M. 
Private  R.M. 
Esquimaux. 

Starting  at  9.15  a.m.  on  the  5th  instant  up  the  valley  to  the  S.  by  W.  (mag.)  of 
the  ship.  Having  travelled  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  ship,  and  finding 
the  dogs  were  unable  to  draw  the  sledge,  it  was  exchanged  for  two  5-man  sledges,  the 
"  Sir  Leopold  "  and  the  "  Faith,"  the  weights  divided  between  the  two,  the  dogs,  being 
increased  by  one,  were  also  divided. 

Proceeded  again  at  10  a.m.  The  sledges  were  very  heavy  to  drag,  on  account  of 
the  depth  of  the  soft  snow  and  rough  ground. 

At  12.40  halted  for  limch. 

1.5  P.M.  Sighted  Robeson  Channel  between  the  hills  bearing  south  (mag.),  weather 
thick,  but  observed  patches  of  open  water.  You  then  directed  me  to  proceed  with  the 
eledges  to  the  coast,  starting  on  yourself  with  Dr.  Ninnis  and  Mr.  Hart  for  the  high  land 
in  front  of  us.  I  shortly  afterwards  entered  a  narrow  and  tortuous  defile  with  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  on  either  side,  once  the  bed  of  a  river,  but  now  frozen  hard  with  deep 
snow. 

3.30  P.M.  Halted  in  a  grotto  (tunnelled  watercourse  through  a  hill)  which  prevented 
further  progress  with  the  sledge.   The  grotto  consisted  of  two  caves,  the  exterior  of  which 
was  about  20  to  25  feet  high,  20  feet  long,  and  15  feet  broad,  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
further  end  from  the  entrance  and  about  20  feet  up  ;  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  obstruction, 
consisting  of  frozen  snow  drift  and  ice,  and  found  the  gorge  continued  in  the  same 
winding  manner  as  the  previous  f  of  a  mile,  full  of  large  rocks,  numerous  snow  drifts, 
and  precipitous  cliffs  on  each  side.     The  interior  cave,  which  was  entered  by  two 
small  apertiures  on  either  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  obstruction  to  the  first  cave,  was 
about  50  feet  long,  8  feet  broad,  and  from  5  to  20  feet  high,  and  was  nearly  all  Made  good  E. N. 
incrusted  with  snow  and  ice.    I  imagine  this  was  formed  by  a  river  boring  through  the  -q11^21-^qq^^^^' 
rocks,  all  the  bottom  being  thick  ice.    The  estimated  height  of  this  grotto  (named  by  TheV.  inside -1-29'' 
you  Chatel's  Grotto)  was  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     We  encamped  in  the  Ther.outside-j-lO' 
outer  cave  for  the  night.  Calm. 


Wednesday,  6th  October. 

9  A.M.  Left  Chatel's  Grotto,  men  in  duck  overalls  with  duffle  trowsers  underneath, 
(the  duffle  jumpers  carried  on  the  ►jledge)  Welsh  wigs,  boot  hose,  feet  wrappers,  and 
canvas  boots. 

10  A.M.  The  sledge  "  Sir  Leopold"  broke  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge,  the 
left  stiles  having  carried  away.  Sent  Hans  with  it  and  eight  dogs  to  the  ship,  pitched 
the  tent  f  of  a  mile  N.  by  E.  (mag.)  of  the  entrance  to  the  grotto. 

The  officers  explored  the  long  valley  running  W.  by  N.  (mag.)  from  the  tent,  and 
found  it  was  utterly  impracticable  to  proceed  with  sledges  in  that  direction  by  reason  of 
the  deep  snow  and  large  and  numerous  rocks  ;  also  unable  to  proceed  to  the  south  or 
east  (mag.)  by  reason  of  the  high  and  precipitous  hills  and  deep  gorge.  2  p.m.  Dined. 
Hans  returned  with  another  5-man  sledge. 


Ther.  inside  during 
night  +  32°  to 
+  21°,  Outside 
+  T. 

Wind  N.N.W. 
2.  o.  s. 


6  p.m.  temp. 

inside  +  28% 
outside  +  10° 

Bar.  29-85 

o.s. 


Thursday,  7th  October. 

9  A.M.  Left  encampment  and  proceeded  towards  the  ship  ;  ground  very  heavy,  with 
deep  snow,  and  weather  thick  and  snowing  hard.  11.15.  Sledge  "  Faith  "  broke  down, 
right  stiles  having  carried  away ;  lashed  the  runner,  and  arrived  on  board  at 
noon. 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  observations  as  regards  sledging  for  your  consider- 
ation. The  country  travelled  over  was,  I  consider,  very  heavy  and  hilly,  and  the  valleys 
so  full  of  large  rocks  and  so  much  snow  as  made  travelling  very  hard  work.  The  depth 
of  snow,  the  first  day,  was  7  inches  of  soft  snow,  underneath  which  was  about  6  inches 
of  crusted  snow,  which  always  gave  way  with  the  weights.  The  next  day  about  8  inches 
of  soft  snoAv,  and  on  the  following  day  9  inches.  There  were,  however,  numerous 
snow  drifts,  and  the  ground  being  so  uneven,  made  it  hard  to  judge  the  depth  of  the 
snow.  I  further  consider  overland  travelling  at  present  is  utterly  impracticable  while 
the  snow  is  soft. 
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As  regards  cooking,  we  found  the  rum  to  be  inferior  to  spirits  of  wine  for  that 
purpose.  Two  studs  in  the  centre  of  the  stearine  apparatus  to  keep  the  wick  upright 
would  be  an  improvement. 

I  beg  to  enclose  a  small  plan  of  the  journey. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

REGINALD  B  FULFORD, 
Captain  I  J.  F.  Stephenson.  Lieutenant, 


LIEUTENANT  LEWIS  A.  BEAUMONT.    ORDERS  TO,  11th  OCTOBER, 

REPORT,  14th  OCTOBER. 


H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 
Memo.  llth  October,  1^7 b. 

The  season  being  so  far  advanced,  with  very  little  prospect  of  autumn 
sledging,  in  consequence  of  the  ice  in  Robeson  Channel  and  Lady  Franklin  Sound 
being  in  an  unfit  state  for  either  boat  or  sledge  travelling,  and  having  consulted  with 
you,  and  you  having  expressed  a  wish  to  attempt  a  journey  overland  to  the  coast, 
through  the  extensive  valley  to  the  north,  by  means  of  a  cart,  I  desire  you  will 
proceed  on  Tuesday  next,  the  12th  instant,  with  Dr.  Coppinger,  and  5  men  victualled 
for  8  days. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  great  difficulties  and  insurmountable  obstacles  that  are 
incidental  in  crossing  so  mountainous  a  country ;  but  the  fact  of  your  reaching  some 
point,  where  you  can  determine  the  direction  of  the  valley  that  is  known  to  rim  for  some 
considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  as  well  as  your  obtaining  a  view  of  the  state  of 
the  ice,  and  the  possibility  of  crossing  Robeson  Channel  to  the  northward,  will 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  add  much  to  the  general  infor- 
mation. 

In  attempting  a  journey  of  this  sort,  I  wish  you  particularly  to  bear  in  mind  the 
objects  and  results  that  are  likely  to  be  obtained,  and  that  unnecessarily  long  distances 
should  not  be  attempted  with  men  who  have  had  no  experience  of  travelHng  in  these 
regions,  and  in  the  special  hard  work  that  is  before  them. 

You  will  keep  a  daily  record  of  your  proceedings  according  to  the  form  provided 
in  the  Sledge  Book  ;  all  possible  notes,  heights  of  mountains,  &c.,  will  be  of  much 
value 

I.  desire  you  will  leave  a  record  in  a  cairn  at  your  furthest  from  the  ship,  merely 
stating  the  date,  and  by  whom  deposited. 

Having  full  confidence  in  your  ability  and  judgment,  I  will  add  my  sincere  wishes 
for  yoiu-  success,  and  that  health  and  fine  weather  may  attend  you  on  this  most  trying 
service. 

H.  F.  STEPHENSON,  Captain. 

To 

Lieutenant  Lewis  A.  Beaumont, 

H.M.S.  "  Discovery:* 


H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 
Sir,  lAth  October,  1875. 

In  compliance  with  your  memo,  of  the  11th  instant,  I  started  with  the  cart 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the  12th,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Richard  W.  Coppinger,  Surgeon, 
and  the  following  men,  provisioned  for  8  days  : — 

Geo.  W.  Emmerson,  Chf.  Bos.  Mte. 
Peter  Craig,  A.B. 
Charles  W.  Paul,  A.B. 
Frank  Jones,  Stoker. 
Wilson  Dobing,  Gunner  R.M.A. 
Owing  to  the  constant  f;ill  of  snow  during  the  previous  week,  the  ground  was 
covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  even  in  the  exposed  parts,  whilst  not  unfi-equently  it  was 
up  to  the  axle  of  the  cart. 

Contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  snow  offered  great  resistance  to  the  rolling  of  the 
wheels  ;  they  sank  deep  into  it,  and  instead  of  the  snow  yielding  easily,  it  seemed  to 
bind  to  the  tires  and  spokes  like  plaster. 
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This  made  the  ascent  of  the  hills  which  intervene  between  the  ship  and  the  valley 
very  slow  and  laborious ;  in  fact  at  one  place,  unable  to  mfove  the  cart  with  its  load,  it 
had  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  gear  carried  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  shoulder  of  a  hill 
and  across  a  guUey. 

It  took  5^  hours  to  do  the  first  mile,  and  finding  a  great  accumulation  of  snow  in 
the  deep  ravine  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  which  would  have  presented  a  serious 
obstacle  on  our  return,  and  calculating  that  it  would  take  2^  days  to  reach  the  limit  of 
the  already  explored  ground,  I  determined  to  camp  on  the  plain  leading  to  Army  Fiord, 
and  using  the  cart  as  a  centre,  endeavour  to  explore  some  new  country  by  walking  ;  but 
our  progress  up  hill  was  so  slow,  that  darkness  compelled  us  to  camp  before  we  had  gone 
another  ^  mile. 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  descriptions  of  the  ways  and  means,  we  were  comparatively 
quite  at  home  in  our  first  essay  at  Arctic  camping. 

The  thermometer,  which  stood  at  —  12°  when  we  left  the  ship,  fell  to  —16°  during 
the  night,  and  in  the  tent  next  morning  was  —  6°. 

Soon  after  breakfast,  Emmerson  showed  symptoms  of  frost-bite  in  his  toes. 
He  was  sent  back  to  the  tent,  and  it  took  an  hour  and  a  half  of  hard  rubbing  to  restore 
circulation. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  our  progress  would  be  very  slow,  and  that  it  would  probably 
not  even  reach  the  limit  ah-eady  explored,  I  thought  it  unadvisable  to  run  the  risk  of 
crippling  the  men  by  frost-bites,  which  might  interfere  with  their  travelling  next  Spring ; 
I  therefore  returned  to  the  ship,  having  been  absent  a  little  more  than  24  hours. 

It  is  just  to  remark  that  the  men  themselves  were  desirous  of  proceeding,  and  took 
willingly  and  cheerfully  to  their  work ;  nor  need  I  say  that  I  was  very  much 
disappointed  at  coming  back  to  the  ship  without  having  done  or  seen  anything.  I  beg 
to  ofier  the  following  remarks  on  travelling  with  the  cart  overland. 

As  the  main  object  of  this  attempt  was  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  using 
the  cart  for  the  purpose  of  travel,  I  beg  leave  to  say  how  far,  in  my  opinion,  it  was 
successful. 

I  had  always  believed  the  cart  would  answer  for  overland  travelling,  and  as  a  cart  or 
sledge  mast  be  used  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  and  weight  of  gear  necessary  for 
camping,  I  was  very  anxious  to  try  it. 

It  was  only  the  fore  body  of  the  original  cart  that  was  taken,  consisting  of  two 
wheels,  a  frame  on  springs,  and  a  pole  to  drag  it  by  ;  a  bottom  and  trough  similar  to  those 
of  a  sledge  were  fitted  to  the  frame,  whilst  two  drag-ropes  were  spliced  to  thimbles  on 
the  axle  just  inside  each  wheel. 

The  weight  on  the  cart  when  packed  was  650  lbs.  I  had  endeavoured  in  every  way 
to  make  it  less,  but  the  necessity  of  taking  sufficiently  warm  sleeping  gear  admits  of  no 
important  reduction. 

We  started  dressed  in  warm  underclothing,  over  which  we  wore  the  canvas  overall 
suits.  The  duffle  clothing  being  too  heavy  and  warm  whilst  employed  in  such  hard 
work  as  dragging  a  cart  up  liill,  it  was  carried  on  the  cart  and  worn  at  night.  To 
lessen  the  weight  on  the  cart,  we  all  carried  our  knapsacks  on  our  backs.  The  gear 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  on  the  cart  makes  it  so  heavy, .  and  the  places  up 
which  it  must  be  dragged  are  so  steep,  that  sometimes  20  lbs.  will  make  the  difference 
whether  it  can  be  done  or  not,  whilst  to  the  men  the  weight  of  the  knapsacks  does  not 
make  much  difference,  for  the  marches  are  not  long,  and,  while  puUing,  the  drag-belt  round 
the  body  is  a  great  support.  So  much  so  that  I  believe  if  it  was  possible  for  each  man  to 
carry  20  lbs.  of  the  weight  wliich  he  otherwise  would  have  to  drag,  after  the  first  time  or  two, 
a  day's  work  would  be  done  in  this  way  with  less  fatigue  than  dragging  the  whole.  At  all 
events,  what  we  carried  we  found  neither  heavy  nor  inconvenient,  and  it  relieved  the  cart  of 
90  lbs.  In  addition  to  the  knapsack,  wliich  was  slung  like  the  new  military  valise,  each 
man  carried  his  pannikin,  spoon,  and  water  bottle,  whilst  such  things  as  the  Captain  of  the 
Sledge's  haversack,  cook's  bag,  pemmican  chopper,  and  daily  use  rum  tin,  were  divided 
amongst  the  party.  They  were  not  in  the  way,  and  were  very  handy.  The  cart  can  take 
the  fuU  equipment  of  8  men  for  S  days,  without  being  overweighted  ;  in  this  respect  we 
tested  it  thoroughly,  for  the  way  was  very  rough,  but  in  snow  more  than  6  inches  deep 
it  cannot  travel  fast  enough  to  repay  the  labour. 

Seven  men,  or  at  most  eight  men  is  the  best  number,  as  the  constant  weights  are 
more  divided  than  with  five  men,  and  it  admits  of  two  officers  being  of  the  party 

I  was  much  disappointed  that  the  snow  offered  such  resistance  to  the  wheels ; 
they  were  not  merely  heavy,  they  actually  jammed  where  a  crust  had  formed  over  the 
snow;  nevertheless,  the  power  of  the  men  is  exerted  so  much  more  to  advantage,  and  the 
effort  even  to  break  out  the  wheels  is  so  much  less  than  to  start  a  dead  weight,  that  I 
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still  think  tlie  cart  overland,  with  a  limited  number  of  men,  is  superior  to  a  sledge , 
um  quite  sure  that  the  crew  of  an  8 -man  sledge  could  not  have  taken  theii-  s  ledg 
where  we  took  the  cart  without  extraordinaiy  exertion,  even  if  they  could  have  don 
it  at  all. 

We  found  that  7  men  completely  filled  an  8 -man  tent.  With  8  men  I  should  think 
it  must  be  too  small. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  Servant,  Sir, 

L.  A.  BEAUMONT, 
Captain  H.  F.  Stephenson.  Lieutenant 


SPRING  TRAVELLING  PARTIES,  H.M.S.  ''ALERT." 


SUB-LIEUTENANT  GEORGE  LE  C.  EGEBTON.  ORDERS  TO,  8th  MARCH, 
SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  12th  TO  15th  MARCH,  SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  20th 
MARCH  TO  4th  APRIL. 


H.M.S.  "Alert,"  Winter  Quarter^. 
Memo.  ^th  March,  1876. 

Taking  command  ofH.M,  Sledge  "Clements  Markham,"  equipped  and  provisioned 
for  7  days,  drawn  by  9  dogs,  and  attended  by  one  man,  you  wiU  proceed  to  H.M.S. 
"  Discovery,"  and  deliver  the  letter  with  which  you  are  entrusted  to  Captain  Stephenson. 

In  performing  this  duty  during  the  present  cold  weather,  with  the  thermometer' 
below  —  45°,  great  caution  is  necessary ;  but  I  confidently  trust  you  to  carry  it  out 
successfully. 

Lieut.  Rawson  will  accompany  you. 

Having  received  Captain  Stephenson's  letters  you  will  return  to  this  ship,  being 
careful  to  time  your  start  so  as  to  enjoy  as  favourable  weather  as  possible  during  the 
journey. 

To  Sub.-Lieut.  Egerton,  G.  S.  NARES. 

H.M.S.  "  Alcrtr 


H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  Winter  Quarters. 
Sir,  March  ISth,  1876. 

In  compliance  with  your  orders  of  the  8th  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  I  left  the  ship  in  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Clements  Markham,"  drawn  by  9  dogs, 
attended  by  one  man  and  Lieut.  Rawson  in  company,  at  noon  on  Sunday,  March  12th. 
The  details  of  my  journey  are  as  follows  : — •. 

Sunday,  March  I2th. 

Left  tlie  ship  at  noon  with  an  empty  sledge,  ray  own  sledge  having  previously  been 
taken  round  Cape  Rawson.  At  12.45,  left  the  light  sledge  and  proceeded  with  the  loaded 
N  vV  2-5  ^^■'^^  down  the  coast.    Having  rounded  Black  Cape,  the  wind  coming  down  the  ravines 

was  on  our  beam,  with  a  good  deal  of  drift ;  here  we  used  carpet  "  blinkers,"  which  we 
found  most  effectual  in  protecting  our  faces  from  wind  and  drift. 

At  4  P.M.,  arrived  at  False  Cape  Union,  where  I  pick<3d  up  the  despatches  left  last 
autumn,  leaving  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  I  had  done  so.    Soon  after  rounding  the 
Temp. -34'.        Cape,  frost-bites  became  so  numerous,  that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  encamp,  so  pitched 
Vble. 3-7.  3.Z.  q.   the  tent  \  a  mile  further  on,  under  the  lee  of  some  hummocks,  at  4.30  P.M.    Owing  to 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  drift,  great  delay  was  occasioned  in  pitching  the  tent,  and. 
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wliai  with  securing'  the  dogs  (which  we  picketed),  and  removing  all  the  gear  and 
provisions  into  the  tent,  changing  our  foot  gear,  cooking  supper,  and  getting  bagged,  it 
was  11  P.M.,  or  over  six  hours  from  the  time  we  commenced  to  encamp,  before  we  were 
ready  for  the  night. 

The  travelling,  with  the  exception  of  rounding  Cape  llawson  and  Black  Cape,  where 
the  hummocks  come  close  into  the  cliff,  was  over  hard  snow,  and  very  good. 

Monday,  March  iMi. 
The  wind  having  fallen  during  the  night,  Ave  commenced  to  get  breakfast  ready  at 
5.45,  we  were  under  way  by  10.15,  and  for  the  first  3^  miles  had  very  good  travelling 
over  this  season's  ice  inside  the  line  of  hummocks,  and  across  the  mouths  of  two  large 
ravines,  where  we  were  able  to  travel  along  the  low  level  land  upon  the  snow.  At  the 
south  side  of  the  second  ravine  a  great  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  ice  takes  place. 
The  enormous  detached  masses  of  grounded  floe,  which  from  our  winter  quarters  to  this 
point  fend  off  the  outer  pack,  here  cease,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  a  wall  of  con- 
glomerated ice,  the  individual  pieces  being  comparatively  small,  and  of  a  thinner 
description.  Off  this  ravine  walls  of  ice  are  piled  up  in  succession  as  far  as  we  could  sec 
from  the  sledge. 

About  1  o'clock  Niei  Christian  Petersen  (Interpreter)  complained  of  cramp  in  the 
stomach,  so  I  stopped  for  lunch,  and  gave  him  some  hot  tea.  He  refused  to  eat  any 
biscuit  or  bacon :  the  latter  we  were  unable  to  eat.  being  frozen  so  hard  that  we  could 
not  get  our  teeth  through  the  lean. 

After  lunch  we  had  two  miles'  very  bad  travelling  for  our  dog  sledge.  This  was  at 
the  first  point  after  False  Cape  Union,  where  the  cliffs  come  down  very  precipitously  to 
the  water,  a  drift  about  30  feet  broad  having  formed  at  the  bottom,  but  so  steep  and 
slippery  was  this  drift,  that  we  had  to  cut  channels  in  it  for  the  sledge  runners  to  take 
in,  embedding  the  pickaxes  and  shovel  to  leeward  in  order  to  hold  the  sledge  should  it 
come  out  of  the  channels,  for,  if  it  had  done  so,  and  taken  charge,  it  would  have  gone 
over  a  drop  of  from  20  to  30  feet  on  to  the  floe  beneath.  The  dogs  were  of  little  or  no 
use  in  getting  across  these  slopes,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  to  go  up  the  cliff, 
and  Petersen  being  unable  to  work,  Lieut.  Rawson  and  I  liad  to  get  the  sledge  along  as 
best  we  could.  But  these  steep  drops  were  only  at  intervals,  the  rest  had  piles  of 
hummocks  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  but  the  "  ditches  "  round  these  were  so  steep  that  when 
the  sledge  went  down  them,  which  it  once  or  twice  did,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  away 
with  pickaxe  and  shovel  before  we  could  drag  it  up  again.  The  floes  were  very  diff'ereni. 
from  those  we  have  been  accustomed  to  further  north  ;  I  should  say  they  were  not  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  above  the  water.  A  large  crack,  about  a  foot  wide,  came  in  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 

Petersen  began  to  get  rather  worse,  and  was  shivering  all  over,  his  nose  being 
constantly  frost-bitten,  and  at  times  taking  5  or  10  minutes  before  the  circulation  could 
be  thoroughly  restored.  Lieut.  Rawson  had  several. small  frost-bites,  and  I  escaped  with 
only  one. 

At  5.30  I  encamped  just  underneath  Arthur's  Seat.  Sent  Petersen  in  to  shift  and 
get  into  his  ba.g  immediately  the  tent  was  pitched,  but  when  we  came  in  we  found  that 
he  had  turned  in  without  shifting  his  foot  gear,  was  groaning  a  good  deal,  and 
complaining  of  cramps  in  the  stomach  and  legs.  Made  him  change  his  clothes  at  once, 
chafed  and  warmed  his  hands  and  feet,  which  were  severely  frost-bitten,  until  they  came 
to,  and  then  gave  him  some  tea  as  soon  as  possible  (which,  however,  h^e  brought  up 
again),  and  afterwards  25  drops  of  sal  volatile  in  a  little  rum  and  water,  which  appeared 
to  ease  him  for  the  time. 

Tuesday,  March  lAth. 

In  consequence  of  the  wind,  and  the  weak  state  Petersen  was  in,  I  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  proceed,  at  any  rate  until  the  wind  went  down.  He  had  passed  a  very 
restless  night,  suffering  considerably  from  cramp  in  the  legs  and  stomach,  and  being 
unable  to  keep  warm.  Twice  during  the  night  he  was  sick,  but  this  morning  v/e  gave 
him  some  cocoa,  with  a  little  biscuit  soaked  in  it,  which  he  kept  down  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Later  on  he  got  very  bad,  siiaking  and  shivering  all  over  and  breathing  in  short  gasps, 
his  face,  hands,  and  feet  wei-e  all  frost-bitten,  the  latter  severely,  and  he  had  pains  in 
his  side  as  well.  After  restorijig  the  circulation  in  the  frost-bitten  part,  we  rubbed  him 
with  warm  flannels,  and  put  a  comforter  round  his  stomach.  Gave  him  30  drops  of  S9,l 
volatile  and  rum,  which  pulled  him  together  greatly. 

After  this  we  decided  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  proceed  further, 
and  that  the  sooner  we  could  get  him  on  board,  the  better ;  but  there  being  too  much 
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Tcmp.ofair  —  20*  wind  to  travel  to-day,  Lieut.  Rawson  and  I  commenced  to  make  a  hut  in  wLich  to  pass 
S.W.  3to6c,  q.  z.  the  night.    This  we  did  by  digging  a  hole  about  6  feet  by  4,  and  6  deep,  down  in  the 
drift,  then  undercutting  it  about  4  feet  in,  making  it  8  ieet  square,  and  4  feet  high 
inside,  then  covered  the  hole  over  with  the  sledge,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  Petersen 
was  removed  into  it,  with  the  tent,  this  took  us  six  hours  to  complete. 

At  luncheon  time,  as  he  said  the  pemmican  had  disagreed  with  him,  we  gave 
Petersen  a  little  "  hoosh,"  made  from  the  preserved  meat,  which  we  had  for  the  dogs. 
The  liquid  part  of  this  he  drank,  but  would  not  eat  any  of  the  meat ;  shortly 
after  he  threw  this  up.  About  6  p.m.  he  was  very  bad,  this  time  worse 
than  before ;  there  appeared  to  be  no  heat  in  him  of  any  kind  whatever, 
and  he  had  acute  pains  in  the  stomach  and  back.  We  chafed  him  on  the 
stomach,  hands,  face,  and  feet,  and  when  he  got  rather  better,  wrapped  him  up  in 
everything  warm  we  could  lay  our  hands  on,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  40  drops  of 
sal  volatile  and  rum,  which  appeared  to  be  the  only  thing  that  did  him  any  good.  He 
was  constantly  calling  for  cold  water,  and  we  gave  him  a  little  now  and  then,  but  we  did 
not  think  that  too  much  cold  water  could  be  good  for  a  man  who  was  so  intensely  cold, 
and  had  an  empty  stomach.  We  lit  up  the  spirit  lamp  to  raise  the  temperature,  and  as 
every  cievice  where  an  atom  of  air  could  get  in  was  carefully  closed,  the  atmosphere 
in  the  hut  became  somewhat  thick  ;  but  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  temperature  up  to 
+  7°.  Later  on  we  got  the  patient  to  take  a  little  tea  and  biscuit,  which,  however,  he 
soon  vomited.  We  were  constantly  asking  if  he  was  warm  in  his  feet  and  hands,  to 
which  he  replied  in  the  affinnative,  but  before  making  him  comfortable  for  the  night 
we  examined  his  feet  and  found  them  both  perfectly  gehd  and  hard  from 
the  toes  to  the  ankle,  his  hands  nearly  as  bad.  So  each  taking  a  foot, 
we  set  to  work  to  wann  them  with  our  hands  and  flannels,  as  each  hand 
and  flamiel  got  cold,  warming  them  about  our  persons,  and  also  lit  up  the 
spirit  lamp.  In  about  two  hours  we  got  his  feet  to  and  put  them  in  warm  foot  gear, 
cut  his  bag  down  to  allow  him  more  room  to  move  in  it,  and  then  wrapped  liim  up  in 
the  spare  coverlet.  His  hands  we  also  brought  round  and  bound  them  up  in  flannel 
wrappers,  with  mitts  over  all.  Gave  him  some  warm  tea  and  a  little  rum  and  water, 
which  he  threw  up.  Shortly  after  I  found  him  eating  snow,  which  we  had  strictly 
forbidden  once  or  twice  before.  In  endeavouring  to  do  this  again  during  the  night,  he 
dragged  his  feet  out  of  theu'  covering,  but  only  a  few  minutes  could  have  elapsed  before 
this  was  detected  by  Lieut.  Rawson,  who,  upon  examining  his  feet,  found  them  in  much 
Temp  ill  hu  zero,  the  same  state  as  before.  We  rubbed  and  chafed  them  again  for  over  an  hour,  and  when 
circulation  was  restored  (he  could  then  bend  all  liis  toes  and  the  joints  were  movable), 
wrapped  him  up  again  and  gave  him  a  little  cold  water,  for  which  he  was  begging,  and 
he  then  appeared  to  go  off"  to  sleep  ;  his  breathing  still  continued  very  short. 

Wednesday,  March  15th. 

Commenced  to  get  breakfast  ready  soon  after  5  A.M.  Petersen  appeared  to  be  rather 
better,  though  he  was  not  fit  to  travel ;  but,  thinking  that  it  was  better  to  run  the 
chance  of  taking  him  as  he  was,  and  that  by  waiting  he  might  only  get  worse,  we 
determined  to  return  to  the  ship.  At  8  o'clock  we  were  under  way,  taking  the  tent, 
lower  robe,  coverlet,  sleeping  bags,  and  one  day's  provisions  with  us  (aU  the  sugar,  tea  and 
chocolate,  and  spirits  of  wine),  and  leaving  behind  the  spare  coverlet,  dogs'  food,  and  all 
the  gear  we  could  dispense  with,  covering  the  hut  over  with  the  sail,  and  leaving 
a  staff"  to  mark  the  place. 

With  some  assistance,  and  a  dose  of  30  drops  of  sal  volatile  and  a  little  rum, 
Petersen  was  able  to  get  over  the  first  portion  of  the  journey,  which  was  the  worst,  and 
as  soon  as  we  got  decent  travelling  we  lashed  him  on  the  sledge  and  covered  him  over 
with  the  robes.  His  circulation  was  so  feeble  that  his  face  and  hands  were  constantly 
frost-bitten,  entailing  frequent  stoppages  whilst  we  endeavoured  to  restore  the  affected 
parts  by  application  of  our  warm  hands. 

The  poor  man  complained  considerably  of  cramp  in  the  legs,  but,  much  to  our  regret, 
we  could  not  afford  time  to  stop  the  sledge,  as  it  appeared  to  us  a  mattei-  of  vital 
necessity  not  to  lose  a  moment  m  placing  him  under  medical  supervision.  At  1  o'clock 
we  stopped  for  tea,  which  Petersen  drank,  but  threw  up,  and  after  thawing  his  nose  and 
hands,  and  securing  him  on  the  sledge,  we  again  set  oft'.  On  arriving  at  the  Black  Cape, 
we  had  to  take  the  patient  off  the  sledge,  and  while  one  assisted  him  round,  the  other 
kept  the  dogs  back,  which  by  this  time  knew  they  were  homeward-bound,  and  required 
no  small  amount  of  trouble  to  hold  in.  After  getting  the  sledge  round  and  restoring 
Petersen's  hands  and  nose  (which  were  almost  as  bad  again  a  few  minutes  after),  and 
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securing  him  on  the  sledge,  we  again  set  off.  At  Cape  Rawson  the  same  difiiculties  were 

experienced,  in  fact  rather  more,  for  the  sledge  took  charge  down  a  "  ditch,"  about 

25  feet  deep,  turning  right  over  three  times  in  its  descent,  and  out  of  which  we  had  to 

drag  it,  and  while  clearing  harness  (which  employed  us  both,  one  to  stand  in  front  of  the 

dogs  with  the  whip,  while  the  other  cleared  the  lines),  the  dogs  made  a  sudden  bolt  past 

Lieut.  Rawson,  who  was  in  front  with  the  whip,  and  dragged  me  more  than  a  hundred 

yards  before  we  could  stop  them.  At  length,  after  the  usual  process  with  Petersen  (that 

of  thawing  his  hands  and  nose,  which  we  did  every  time  we  cleared  harness,  or  it  was 

actually  necessary  to  stop),  we  got  away,  thankful  that  our  troubles  were  over.  The 

dogs  got  their  harness  into  a  dreadful  entanglement  in  their  excitement  to  get  home,  but 

we  were  afraid  to  clear  them  lest  they  should  break  away  from  us,  or  cause  us  any  delay, 

as  we  were  both  naturally  anxious  to  return  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  ship,  and  so  Dist.  made  good, 

relieve  ourselves  of  this  serious  responsibility  occasioned  by  the  very  precarious  state  in  ■g^^^g™^^^'}^^ 

which  our  patient  was  lying.     Upon  arriving  alongside  the  ship  at  6.30  p.m.,  we  were  march^lO^ 

very  thankful  that  Petersen  was  able  to  answer  us  when  we  informed  him  he  was  at  Detained  for 

home.  lunch,  ^  hour. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  presume  to  say  anything  regarding  the  very  ' 
valuable  assistance  that  I  received  from  Lieut.  Rawson,  but  I  feel  I  should  fail  in  my 
duty  if  I  omitted  to  bring  before  your  notice  the  great  aid  I  derived  from  his  advice  and 
help  ;  without  his  unremitting  exertions  and  cheerful  spirit,  my  own  efforts  would  have 
been  imavaihng  in  my  endeavours  to  return  to  the  ship  with  my  patient  alive. 

Durmg  the  journey  all  the  dogs,  excepting  "  Bruin,"  worked  very  well,  and  had  no 
fits.  I  picketed  them  each  night,  and  they  remained  quiet,  only  one  dog,  "  Flo," 
breaking  adrift.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  giving' them  their  food,  which  had  been  frozen 
and  broken  into  pieces  before  leaving  the  ship.  Though  it  was  as  hard  as  the  ice  itself, 
they  appeared  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 

The  cooking  apparatus  I  used,  one  designed  by  Mr.  VvT^hite,  engineer  of  this  ship,  I 
found  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  ordinary  5-man  cooking  apparatus  ;  we  were 
able  to  get  cold  water  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  boiling  water  in  a  Kttle  over 
20  minutes ;  the  whole  time  occupied  in  making  tea  for  lunch  was  never  more  than 
half-an-hour. 

The  sledge,  which  was  fitted  with  the  new  uprights,  with  lashings,  worked 
admirably ;  it  experienced  many  exceedingly  heavy  blows,  but  has  received  no  damage. 

On  our  journey  out  Lieut.  Rawson  lost  his  compass,  the  ring  having  carried  away, 
but  he  picked  it  up  when  we  were  returning. 


LIST  OF  CLOTHING  HAD  IN  WEAR. 


Lieut. 

1  jersey  (thin). 

1  flannel  shirt. 

1  waistcoat. 

I  jersey  (thick). 

1  pair  drawers. 

1  pair  box  cloth  trousers. 

1  pair  canvas  overalls. 

1  canvas  jumper. 

2  comforters. 

1  cholera  belt. 
1  fur  cap. 

1  pair  mitts,  1  pair  forefinger  ditto. 
1  pair  flannel  wrappers. 


Rawson. 

1  pair  blanket  wrappers. 
Boot  hose.    Canvas  boots. 

At  Night. 

The  same,  except 
Duffle  instead  of  canvas. 
Moccasins  instead  of  boots. 
Socks  instead  of  flannel  wrappers. 
1  pair  of  mitts  only,  and 
1  pair  of  muffatees. 
1  comforter  only. 


Mr.  Egerton. 


1  jersey  (woollen). 

2  Baltic  shirts. 

1  service  guernsey. 
1  thin  flannel  belt. 
1  fearnought. 
1  pair  drawers  (woollen). 
Box  cloth  trousers. 
1  pair  flannel  wrappers. 
1  pair  blanket  „ 
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1  pair  boot  hose. 
Moccasins. 
Canvas  jumper. 

At  Night. 

The  same,  and  duffle  jumper  in  ad- 
dition, and  1  pair  of  woollen  sleeping 
socks  in  liQu,  of  flannel  wrapper^. 
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Chris.  Petersen. 


1  flannel. 

2  Baltic  shii-ts. 

I  service  guernsey. 

Fearnought  belt. 

1  pair  di-awers  (sei'vice). 

Duffle  trousers. 

I  pair  stockings. 

1  pair  blanket  wrappers. 


1  pair  boot  hose. 
Moccasins. 

Canvas  overalls  and  jumper. 

At  Night. 

The  same,  and  duffle  jumper  in  ad- 
dition. 


I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  return  to  the  ship  without 
having  accomplished  my  journey  to  H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have 
done  will  meet  with  your  approval,  and  that  the  course  I  adopted  may  be  the  means  of 
having  lessened  the  very  serious  and  distressing  condition  of  Petersen. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

G.  LE  C,  EGERTON, 

Suh-IAeutenant  R.N. 

To  j 
Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  R.N.,  \ 
Commajiding  Arctic  Expedition,  j 


H.M.  DOG  SLEDGE  "CLEMENTS  MARICHAM." 
March  1st,  1876. 


1 


Article. 


} 


.5-man  tent 
4  poles 
Sledge 

Back  and  cross  piece 
Coverlet  and  lower  robe 
Extra  coverlet 
Sail    . . 
Trough 
Sledge  bottom 
1  pickaxe 

1  shovel 
Store  bag 
3  sleeping  bags 
Cooking  utensil 
Medical  stores 
Drag  ropes 

2  rifles,  belts,  and  pouches 
Ammunition  . . 
2  spare  battens 
Snow  saw 
Pum  tin 
Spirit  tin 
Stearine  lamp 
Bag  for  dogs'  food 
Sleeping  gear 


lbs.  oz. 

24  4 

21  8 

39  0 


8 
31 
9 


Remarks. 


5  12 

2  4 

13  8 

17  0 

24  6 
13  0 

3  13 
1  8 

15  0 
5  0 

3  7 
1  12 

1  2 

2  11 
1  4 

4  15 

25  8 

282  14 


Contents  on  next  page. 


Contents  on  next  page. 


50  rounds. 


List  of  gear  on  next  page. 
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SCALE  OF 
PEE,  MAN 


lbs. 

oz. 

Pemmican   . . 

0 

12 

Biscuit 

0 

12 

Bacon 

'  0 

4 

Potatoes 

0 

2 

Rum 

0 

2 

Chocolate 

0 

1 

Sugar  for  ditto 

0 

01- 

Tea  . . 

0 

ol 

Suofar  for  ditto 

0 

Tobacco 

0 

PKOVISIONS. 
PER  DIEM. 

lbs.  oz. 

Salt      ..  0  Oi 

Pepper  .  .        . .  . .        .  -        0  0  2^ 

Onion  powder  . .  . .        . .        0  0-^ 

Curry  paste     . .  . .        . .        0  0-| 


Spirits  of  wine,  per  diem      . .        2  8 
Stearin  e  (total  J  in  case  of  accident]  ^ 
quantity)     [     to  spirit  tin  J 


LIST  OF  SLEEPING  GEAR  IN  BAGS. 


1  duffle  jumper 
i  comforter 
1  pair  of  mitts 
1  pair  of  boot  hose 


1  pair  of  blanket  wrappers. 

2  pairs  of  socks. 

1  pair  of  mocassins. 
]  Eugenie  cap. 


CONTENTS  OP  STORE  BAG. 


2  clothes  brushes. 

Pemmican  chopper  and  board. 

1  snow  knife. 

Spare  lashings. 

Spun  yarn. 

Canvas. 

Palm  and  needle. 


Beeswax  and  twine. 

Yarns. 

3  drag  belts. 

2  awls. 

Slow  match. 

Complete  set  of  spare  harness 
and  lines. 


CONTENTS  OF  MEDICINE  CHEST. 


Purgative  pills. 

Chalk  powders. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 

Vinum  opii. 

Glycerine. 

Glycerine  ointment. 

Lint. 

Sticking  plaster. 


Wadding. 
Splints. 

Calico  bandage. 
2  eye  shades. 
Scissors. 

Suspensory  bandages. 

Quill. 

Pins. 


TOTAL  WEIGHTS, 

lbs.  oz. 

Brought  over    . .        . .        . .         .  ,        . .     282  14 

Provisions  for  3  men  for  7  days         .  .        . .      69  0 

,i             9  dogs  for  6  days         ,;        ..     108  0 

Total  weight  . ,        .  .        . ,      459  14 
Weight  per  dog    . .      51  If 

G.  LE  C.  EGEPTON, 

Sub-Lieuteriant. 


Allowance  of  meat  for  dogs  : — 2  pounds  of  preserved  meat  daily. 

G.  S.  N, 
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Sir, 

See  page  104.  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  compliance  with  your  Memo,,  8th  March. 

1876,  I  left  H.M  S.  "Alert,"  on  March  20th,  and  arrived  on  board  H.M.S.  "  Discovery'' 
on  March  25th,  leaving  to  return  to  H.M.S.  "  Alert"  on  March  30th,  and  reaching  that 
ship  on  April  4th.    The  following  are  the  details  of  my  journey  : — 

March  20th,  1876. 

Left  the  ship  at  9.45  A. M.  with  a  sledge  drawn  by  seven  dogs,  victualled  for  seven 
days,  the  two  men  named  in  the  margin  as  crew,  and  Lieut.  Rawson  in  company. 
Jno.  Simmons,  By  10.40  we  had  got  over  the  difficulties  at  Cape  Rawson,  and  by  11.55  those 

2ud  C.  P.O.       at  the  Black  Cape,  without  unpacking  the  sledge. 
''^?B^^^^"'  12.50  p.m.  stopped  for  lunch,  proceeding  again  at  2  o'clock.    Intending  to  make 

Temp.  —  31°.  OUT  first  day  a  short  one,  encamped  at  4  p.m.,  having  reached  the  beginning  of  the  steep 
S.W.  1  b.  c.  cliffs  where  the  bad  travelling  commences,  for  up  to  this  point,  with  the  exception  of 
S  s"w  r  ^2  °"       rounding  Cape  Rawson  and  the  Black  Cape,  the  travelling  was  very  good. 

■  ~  '  Since  we  passed  the  other  day  several  large  hummocks  have  fallen  in  pieces,  one 

large  one  which  we  had  noticed  particularly  having  fallen  right  across  our  track.  We 
passed  two  ravines  to  the  southward  of  the  cairn  on  False  Cape  Union,  there  being  a 
very  remarkable  hill  standing  out  by  itself,  and  well  back  from  the  shore  hummocks 
between  them. 

By  6  o'clock  we  were  all  in  our  bags,  with  the  exception  of  the  cook,  but  as  we 
brought  all  spirits  of  wine  instead  of  stearine,  we  are  able  to  cook  inside  the  tent ;  this 
raises  the  temperature  slightly  and  is  much  more  comfortable  for  the  cook,  the  only 
objection  to  it,  a  very  slight  one,  being  that  it  makes  the  air  in  the  tent  rather  thick  ; 
between  this  and  four  smokers  the  atmosphere  becomes  much  like  a  London  fog  ;  of 
course  we  tied  up  the  ventilating  holes,  as  we  had  no  intention  of  letting  any  warmth 
inside  escape  into  the  cold  air  without. 
Temp,  in  tent— 7°  Hours  travelling,  5. 

„     bag +32"  for  lunch,  &c.  Ih.  10m. 

KklbT"^^'  ."     encamping,  2. 

Distance  made  good,  12^  miles. 
„     travelled,  15  „ 

Tuesday,  March  2lst. 

Temp.  -  42°  Boused  the  cook  out  at  6  a.m.    Under  way  by  9  a.m.    What  we  considered  diffi- 

N.W.  2  b.  c,  culties  before  when  returning  to  the  ship  with  Petersen,  were  now  comparatively  easy, 
having  two  good  working  hands  with  us,  and  by  10  o'clock  we  had  arrived  at  the  snow 
hut,  or  rather  hole,  where  we  were  detained  an  hour  clearing  the  snow  off  the  sail  over  the 
hole,  and  repacking  the  sledge.  The  travelling  now  became  worse,  we  were  keeping  to  the 
land,  and  the  whole  of  the  drift  between  the  slope  of  the  cliff  and  the  hummocks  was  at  a 
considerable  angle  sometimes  very  steep,  up  and  down  hill  always ;  the  latter  we  did  not 
object  to,  though  the  sledge  capsized  frequently,  but  the  former  gave  us  no  end  of  trouble, 
and  unless  there  had  been  four  of  us  our  progress  would  have  been  very  slow,  for  the  dogs 
are  of  little  or  no  use  in  this  kind  of  travelling,  but  what  use  they  were  we  got  out  of  them  by 
constant  application  of  the  whip,  but  even  that  is  no  use  unless  one  man  walks  ahead  to 
lead  them,  while  the  other  three,  having  cut  a  footing  with  a  pickaxe,  sit  down  and  "  one," 
"  two,"  "  three,"  "  haul,"  until  the  sledge  is  up,  when  the  dogs,  finding  the  strain  eased,  start 
oflP at  full  swing  down  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  the  sledge  slides  down  a  short  way  sideways 
and  then  capsizes,  sometimes  turning  clean  over  three  or  four  times  ;  this  style  of  thing 
went  on  incessantly  until  we  became  rather  more  knowing,  and  found  it  better  for  one  to 
walk  down  the  hill  very  slowly  in  front  of  the  dogs  with  the  whip  in  his  hand,  by  so 
doing  we  sometimes  avoided  the  usual  capsize,  being  able  to  ease  the  sledge  down 
gradually.  Though  it  was  not  such  a  rapid  method  as  the  other,  we  soon  found  it  paid 
better  in  the  end.     After  half  a  mile  of  this  work  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 

I  although  the  pack  beneath  us  was  nothing  but  what  is  commonly  called  "  rubble,"  being 

pieces  of  floes,  somewhat  rounded  in  shape  from  constant  turning  over  and  rubbing 
together,  much  resembling  boulders  or  large  pebbles  in  form,  with  small  pieces  between 
them,  all  cemented  together  by  freezing,  it  could  not  be  much  worse  than  what  we  were 

t-  then  having,  and  determined  to  try  it.    To  get  the  sledge  down  from  our  position,  which 

was  about  20  feet  above  the  pack,  was  the  first  thing.  To  do  this  we  untoggled  the 
dogs,  secured  the  drag-ropes  to  the  back  of  the  sledge,  the  tent  guys  as  well,  and  then, 
all  h  avmg  got  as  firm,  a  footin_^  as  possible,  we  lowered  the  sledge  over ;  unfortunately  our 
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backing  ropes  were  not  long  enough,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  go,  trusting 
to  Providence  for  the  rest,  the  sledge  being  uncommonly  strong  stood  the  blow  it  received 
at  the  bottom  splendidly ;  to  get  the  dogs  down  was  a  very  simple  matter,  by  the  aid  of 
the  whip  they  soon  found  a  way  down  for  themselves,  bustling  down  one  on  the  top  of 
the  other. 

After  getting  the  sledge  over  a  short  distance  of  this  "  boulder"  ice  we  came  to  a  lane 
of  perfectly  smooth  ice  running  along  just  underneath  the  perfect  wall  of  ice  formed  by 
the  grounded  hummocks  and  floe- bergs,  the  outer  sides  of  which  were  cut  as  straight 
and  pohshed  as  smooth  as  a  piece  of  marble,  witli  parallel  lines  cut  out  by  the  pack 
grinding  against  them  when  in  motion.  There  are  some  enormous  hummocks  piled  up  to 
a  height  of  60  feet  in  places. 


A  Floe-Bbeg. 

The  travelling  over  the  smooth  ice  was  excellent,  but  we  seldom  came  to  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  or  so  of  it  without  hummocks  intervening,  which  generally  had  to  be 
cleared  away  with  pickaxes.  As  we  got  further  on,  we  found  water  on  the  top  of  this 
lane  of  ice,  which  appeared  to  be  continuous  ;  and  the  pack  being  too  hummocky  to 
attempt,  yre  were  compelled  to  take  to  the  land  again  just  opposite  No.  3  Kavine,  that 
IS,  the  third  ravine  from  the  cairn  on  Cape  Union.  Half  a  mile  further  on  the  slopes 
became  too  much  for  us,  so  we  took  to  the  floe  once  more,  preferring  the  "one,"  "two," 
"  three,"  "  haul  1 "  and  getting  something,  to  the  same  with  no  result. 

Took  to  the  land  again  off  No.  4  Eavine,  a  very  large  ravine  trending  to  the 
northward  ;  here  the  cliffs  do  not  come  down  to  the  water  lino  at  such  a  steep  incline, 
leaving  a  good  road  between  land  and  grounded  floe-bergs.  A^  the  land  trends  away 
^  fo^^  the  bay,  the  hummocks  become  less  in  size  and  number. 

When  we  came  to  any  good  travelling,  Lieut.  Rawsor  anc  1  walked  on  ahead,  the 


Temp.  -  37 
N.E.  1  ^  a 
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Temp,  air  —  37' 
5,   teiit.  11  p.m. 
-3° 
I^Calm  b.  c. 


Temp,  air  —  26° 
„  tent  -  24° 
,,  bag-  (warm 
side)  +  37° 

Temp,  bag  (cold 
side)  +  33° 

Calm  b.  c. 


Temp,  air  —  24° 
,,    tent  zero 
S.W,  1  b.  c.  s. 


dogs  keeping  close  to  our  heels,  while  the  men  tpok  it  in  turns  to  sit  on  the  sledge  and 
to  steer.  At  6.15  we  reached  the  depot  and  encamped  beneath  it,  all  pretty  tired,  dogs 
ditto.  We  saw  what  appeared  to  be  bear  tracks  at  No.  3  Ravine,  but  could  not  be 
certain,  as  too  much  snow  has  fallen  to  leave  them  sufficiently  well  marked  to  identify  ; 
also  saw  several  fox  tracks,  but  no  living  animal  of  any  description.  The  depot  I  found 
to  be  perfectly  correct,  nothing  having  been  touched.  I  visited  the  cairn  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  news  from  the  "  Discovery,"  should  they  have  visited  it  in  the  autumn, 
tnit  I  found  nothing  but  our  own  record.  I  placed  a  notice  in  the  cylinder  stating  the 
'■  Alert's  "  winter  quarters.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  road  across  the  bay  to  Cape 
Frederick  VII.,  which  bears  W.S.W.  from  the  depot. 

Hours  travelling,  7^. 
„     for  lunch,  &c.,  2. 
„     encamping,  &c.,  4. 

Distance  made  good,  9  miles. 


travelled. 
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Wednesday/,  March  22nd. 

Called  cook  at  6.30  A.M.  Under  way  by  10.30  A.M.  Across  the  bay  the 
travelling  was  very  fair,  the  line  of  Sastrugi  running  exactly  in  our  course.  Here  we 
had  a  slight  misfortune,  the  toe  of  the  sledge  runner  caught  under  a  ridge  and  sprung. 
As  we  approached  Cape  Frederick  VII.,  getting  under  the  land,  the  travelling  became 
more  hummocky,  and  the  snow  was  just  hard  enough  not  to  bear.  Now  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  takes  it  out  of  one  more  than  another,  it  is  that  you  tread  upon  a  piece  of 
snow  which  looks  nice  and  hard,  and  as  soon  as  your  weight  comes  fairly  on  it — not 
just  when  you  lift  your  other  foot,  but  several  moments  later — down  you  go,  sometimes 
up  to  the  thigh,  your  teeth  clatter,  and  you  run  a  very  good  chance  of  breaking  a  leg 
or  being  hit  in  the  face  with  the  knee  of  your  other  leg. 

Off  the  point  it  was  far  too  hummocky  to  hold  out  any  hopes  of  getting  round  on 
the  ice,  so  we  took  to  the  land,  and  found  that  the  same  as  the  bad  part  vesterday,  up 
and  down  hill,  hauling  and  capsizing  continually.  Once,  when  the  sledge  capsized,  the 
backs  caught  against  a  hummock  and  both  carried  away,  causing  a  short  delay. 

At  1.40  stopped  for  lunch,  and  fished  the  sledge  backs  with  the  two  spare  battens. 
At  2.30  we  started  again,  travelling  still  very  bad  ;  and  at  5.45  pitched  the  tent,  just 
to  the  northward  of  a  ravine,  Rawson  sprained  his  wrist,  so  I  put  on  a  bandage. 
Simmons'  w  rist  has  been  rather  sore  where  it  was  frostbitten  some  time  ago ;  appHed 
cotton  wool  and  a  bandage.  The  upper  parts  of  our  sleeping  bags,  where  they  are 
covered  with  canvas,  were  frozen  so  stiff  that  we  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  into 
them. 

Hours  travelling,  6f . 

„     for  lunch,  &c.,  1. 

„     striking,  pitching,  &c.,  5^. 
Distance  made  good,  5  miles. 

„        travelled,     9  „ 

TJiursday,  March  23rd. 

We  all  suffered  considerably  from  cramps  in  the  legs  last  night,  more  so  than  usual ; 
imder  both  knees  and  up  to  the  thighs  are  generally  the  worst  places.  I  was  cook,  so 
got  under  way  with  the  cocoa  at  6  a.m.  Turning  out  in  the  moi-ning  and  rigging  for 
the  day  is  the  worst  part  of  the  24  hours.  The  first  thing  is  to  see  that  all  foot  gear 
is  ready,  and  that  a  blanket  wrapper  is  not  under  somebody  else's  bag ;  having  prepared 
boot  hose  and  wrappers  so  as  to  slip  on  p.s  quickly  as  possible,  off  comes  the  warm  night 
gear  one  foot  at  a  time,  and  the  first  thing  to  put  on  is  a  flannel  wrapper  16  inches 
square,  which  has  been  drying  next  the  skin  all  night ;  then  comes  a  boot  hose,  the  sole 
of  which  is  perfectly  hard  and  a  good  deal  of  frozen  snow  sticking  to  it,  which  sends  the 
first  chill  through  one's  foot ;  next  comes  a  blanket  wrapper,  which  is  so  hard  that,  when 
tapped,  it  sounds  like  a  piece  of  wood  ;  this  has  to  be  put  on  the  same  as  it  was  taken 
off,  for  the  shape  of  the  foot  is  so  clearly  stamped  on  it  that  the  corners  would  not 
double  over  if  put  on  any  other  way,  as  it  is,  the  corners  are  tolerably  hard,  and  one 
generally  finds  a  hard  place  next  to  the  big  toe  ;  lastly,  put  on  the  moccasm  and  kicking 
straps,  by  which  time  all  the  blood  in  one's  body  has  gone  into  the  head,  the  fingers  are 
cold,  and  the  kettle  has  to  be  supplied  afresh  with  snow.  When  that  is  all  right,  the  same 
misery  as  before  has  to  be  gone  through  with  the  other  foot,  and  by  the  time  the  cook's  bag 
is  rolled  up  and  got  out  of  the  way  the  water  is  boiling,  in  goes  the  chocolate  and  sugar, 
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and  then  comes  the  brushing  down.  The  cook  puts  on  his  canvas  jumper,  walks  on 
the  bodies  of  the  sleepers  in  the  most  promiscuous  manner,  and  having  covered  up  all 
the  crevices  with  the  coverlet,  brushes  down  the  condensation,  removes  the  coverlet 
outside  the  tent  on  to  the  sledge,  and  then  rouses  out  the  others,  who  sit  up  in  their  bags 
wliile  the  cook  serves  out  the  cocoa,  he  having  hi-st  provided  a  spoon  to  each  and  placed, 
the  biscuit  in  the  centre  of  the  tent.  When  all  are  served,  he  puts  on  the  stewpan  full 
of  snow  to  get  ready  for  the  pemniican.  As  soon  as  the  cocoa  is  finished  and  the 
"  blue  "  served  out  blue  "  is  the  name  given  to  what  is  left  when  all  have  been  served), 
all  hands  set  to  work  to  rig  for  the  day,  the  cook  keeping  himself  warm  outside  the 
tent  the  best  way  he  can  until  tlie  pemmican  is  ready,  by  which  time  all  ai-e  rigged  and 
the  bags  rolled  up.  When  the  pemmican  has  been  discussed,  if  time  admits,  a  few 
muiutes  are  given  for  a  smoke  ;  then  prayers  are  read,  and  all  commence  to  pack  the 
sledge,  strike  the  tent,  clear  the  dogs'  harness,  &c.,  except  the  cook,  who  cleans  up 
pannikins,  &c.,  ready  for  the  next  meal. 

The  way  we  divided  our  daily  rations  was  to  have  for  breakfast,  cocoa  and  biscuit, 
afid  half  the  allowance  of  pemmican  ;  for  lunch,  cold  bacon,  tea,  and  biscuit ;  and  for 
dinner,  tea  and  pemmican,  and  a  glass  of  gi"og  the  last  thing. 

By  10  o'clock  we  were  under  way.  For  the  first  1^  miles  we  stuck  to  the  land, 
travellmg  on  the  slope  mside  the  hmnmocks ;  but  this  becoming  steeper,  we  tried  the 
floes  again.  The  travelhng  was  very  rough,  and  we  had  continually  to  assist  the  dogs 
and  sledge  over  the  hummocks,  but  occasionally  we  got  a  smooth  piece  without  any 
water.  We  came  to  a  bay  about  3  miles  wide  and  2  deep  (Wrangel  Bay);  tlais 
we  crossed,  travelhng  rather  rough.  The  point  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
bay  gave  us.  no  end  of  trouble  to  round  ;  we  tried  the  land,  but  found  it  perfectly 
impassable,  even  on  foot ;  the  cliffs  ai'e  very  steep,  coirung  down  to  the  water  level  at  an 
angle  of,  I  should  say,  35°  ;  the  hummocks  are  shoved  well  up  on  the  land,  showing 
considerable  pressure  has  taken  place  here.  We  lowered  the  sledge  on  to  the  floe,  a 
height  of  25  feet,  having  cleared  away  with  pickaxes.  There  being  too  much  water  on 
the  crack,  which  still  continues  outside  the  hummocks,  we  struck  out  more  from  the 
land,  and  came  to  one  or  two  very  good  floes,  and,  by  mounting  hummocks  continually, 
were  able  to  pick  a  very  fair  road. 

At  6.45  encamped  on  the  floe.  Each  night  we  picketed  the  dogs,  and  found  it  acted 
very  well,  none  of  them  breaking  adrift  except  "  Elo,"  who  managed  to  get  out  of  her 
harness,  and  any  other  lashings  we  put  round  her,  every  night,  but  she  always  lay  down 
quietly  and  gave  us  no  trouble.  Though  the  temperature  was  not  very  low,  we  all  felt 
very  cold,  and  could  not  get  warm,  do  what  we  would  ;  the  tips  of  my  fingers,  which 
were  frostbitten  during  my  last  trip  from  clearing  harness,  have  become  blistered,  and 
are  rather  uncomfortable  ;  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  just  beginning  to  find 
out  why  they  fined  Southsea  Beach  for  us  when  we  left  England,  though  they  did  not 
know  why  themselves.  All  our  moccasins,  which  were  soled  vvath  the  tops  of  fishermen's 
boots  before  we  left  the  ship,  have  holes  in  them,  the  snow  gets  in  and  cakes,  forming  a 
pad  about  x-inch  in  thickness,  this  we  found  made  our  feet  sore,  so  cut  the  soles  off". 

Hours  travelling,  7i.  SK'I" 
„     lunch,  &c.,  1. 

striking,  pitching,  &c.,  5f. 
Distance  made  good,  12  miles. 
„       travelled,     15  ,, 

Friday,  March  2ith. 

5.50.    E/Oused  Rawson,  who  was  cook.    Under  way  by  9.15.    Found  a  floe  which  '^^'^'^^^^^  Z  27° 
would  take  us  into  the  land  a  distance  of  1,^  miles.    Got  to  Cape  Beechey  at  1 1.10,  n.e.  ib.c. 
havnng  come  through  about  h  a.  mile  of  very  humm.ocky  stufl"  just  off  the  point.  A 
glorious  day,  and  the  prospect  of  good  travelling  before  us.    All  very  thirsty,  so  halted  Temp,  aii  35° 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  melt  some  snow. 

All  along  Shift  Budder  Bay  we  had  excellent  travelling  on  the  snow-foot,  then  came 
another  bay,  deeper  than  the  last  and  about  three  miles  wide,  as  there  appeared  to  be  a 
good  even  floe  in  it  we  struck  across,  but  found  the  snow  just  hard  enough  not  to  bear. 
About  the  centre  of  this  floe  we  stopped  for  lunch  at  3  p.m.  Started  at  4  p.m.,  and  Temp.  —  33' 
made  the  land  as  soon  as  possible,  where  the  traA^elling  was  better,  but  the  snow  appears 
to  be  getting  softer  as  we  get  more  to  the  southward.  At  6. 1 5  we  pitched  at  the 
northern  side  of  St.  Patrick  Bay.  Saw  numerous  fox  tracks  during  the  day  ;  there 
seems  to  be  one  fox  walking  ahead  of  us,  his  track  is  quite  fresh,  and  exactly  in  our 
course.    Saw  an  old  bear  track. 

(3426)  ,  ^ 
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Temp,  air— 34°  Hours  travelling,  7^. 

„  tent  -  27°  for  lunch,  &c.,  U. 

Calm  ka"  'P'^t'^'S' 

JJistance  made  good,  12  miles. 

„     travelled,    12^  „ 
Saturday,  Marcii  25th. 

Temp,  air  —  37°  Called  cook  at  6  A.M.     At  9.15  started.     Crossed  St.  Patrick  Bay  on  a  large 

„  tent — 34°  blue-topped  flee,  extending  nearly  the  whole  way  across,  the  snow  upon  it  soft.  About 
Calm  b*c  ~  ^  miles  from  the  southern  point  of  St.  Patrick  Ray  we  came  upon  a  dog-sledge  track 

coming  down  from  the  hill,  and  leading  round  the  coast,  this  we  followed  until  it  led  to  a 
ravine,  but  as  we  had  a  loaded  sledge  we  thought  it  would  not  be  wise  to  follow  this  up. 
Round  Cape  Murchison  and  the  next  point  there  are  piles  of  hummocks,  which  are  large 
enough  to  stop  a  sledge  should  the  ice  outside  them  be  on  the  move,  and  at  these  points 
the  land  is  impassable.  We  met  with  rather  heavy  travelling,  all  the  snow  being  soft. 
At  three  o'clock  sighted  a  cairn  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  above  the  next  point,  from  this 
point  we  struck  across  the  floe  for  the  next  one  ;  snow  soft.  Saw  a  Dutch  ensign  flying 
on  a  small  island,  which  we  recognised  as  the  "place  where  the  "  Alert  "  touched  the 
ground  last  year.  Took  to  the  land  here,  and  found  a  well-beaten  track,  so  we  stepped 
(jut  at  a  brisk  pace,  the  dogs  getting  very  excited.  After  rounding  numerous  small 
points,  which  shut  out  the  ship  from  view,  we  at  length  sighted  the  "  Discovery,"  and 
gave  three  cheers  as  loud  as  ever  we  could.  Our  party  were  all  in  very  high  spirits  at 
the  thoughts  of  seeing  oiu-  friends  on  board,  and  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  night 
instead  of  the  usual  cold  and  cramps.  We  were  about  half-a-mile  from  the  ship  when 
we  cheered,  and  we  could  see  one  or  two  figures  alongside  the  ship  stop  and  look  in  our 
direction  ;  we  gave  another  three,  and  presently  we  saw  all  hands  running  out  to  meet 
us,  and  shortly  afterwards  there  was  shaking  of  hands  and  answering  questions  by  the 
hundreds.  When  we  could  get  a  word  in  we  were  very  glad  to  hear  that  they  were  all 
well,  and  had  spent  a  very  pleasant  winter.    At  5  o'clock  we  were  on  board. 

Hours  travelling,  6^. 
„     for  lunch,  &c.,  1^. 
„     striking,  &c.,  2. 
Distance  made  good,  12  miles. 
„      travelled     16^  „ 

Ketum  Journey.  ^        Thursday,  March  30th. 

Temp.  —  31°  -^t  noon  left  the  "  Discovery,"  with  the  same  crew,  and  accompanied  by  Lieut. 

W.N.W.  1  -3.  Rawson. 

^-  ^-  The  snow  was  considerably  harder  than  on  our  journey  down,  which  is  due  to 

Temp.  —  37°       a  westerly  gale  which  has  been  blowing  for  the  last  two  days.    Crossed  the  floe  in  St. 

Patrick  Bay,  and  encamped  at  the  north  side  of  it  at  5.30.  as  there  was  a  sharp 
Temp,  air  —  43°    cutting  wind,  with  a  good  deal  of  drift,  and  we  were  being  frost-bitten  frequently. 

"  wl^yo  Hours  travelling,  51. 

Vble.  l-4b.c.  »     lunch,  &c.,  ml. 

,,     pitching,  &c.  2^ 
Distance  made  good,  12  miles. 
,y     travelled,       16  „ 

Friday,  March  3lst. 

Temp,  air  —  44°  5  A.M.  Called  cook.     A  splendid  morning.    No  wind.    Under  way  at  9  o'clock, 

„  tent  —  36°    Instead  of  crossing  the  bay  to  the  south  of  Shift  Rudder  Bay,  we  kept  to  the  land 

Calm.  b.  c.  ■\^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  travelling  the  whole  way.    Here  we  came  upon  bear  tracks  very 

clearly  marked  on  the  snow.  12.30.  Stopped  for  lunch.  1.30.  Started  again,  the  good 
travelling  continuing  as  far  as  Cape  Beechey,  which  we  reached  at  3.20.    Half  a  mile 

T^p.air^- 37°  further  on  we  made  straight  out  for  the  floes,  through  half-a  mile  of  hummocks,  we 
came  to  a  small  floe,  but  saw  a  large  one  further  on,  so  pushed  straight  out  from  the 
land,  through  another  \  mile  of  hummocks,  and  reached  a  good  large  floe,  snow  tolerably 
hard,  and  the  line  of  sastrugi  running  in  the  direction  we  were  travelling.  At  6.15 
encamped.  It  was  my  turn  for  cook  again,  and  I  could  not  make  out  why  we  could  not 
get  the  kettle  to  boil,  until  at  length  I  discovered  that  it  leaked  considerably,  and  put 
out  the  spirit  lamp  ;  this  was  not  pleasant,  however,  we  had  a  stew-pan,  which  we  could 
use  for  making  the  tea  in,  and  which  we  found  answered  the  purpose  very  well,  but 
took  much  longer  to  boil,  and  the  tea  was  more  like  soup,  owing  to  the  remnants  of 
pemmican  which  would  stick  to  the  stew-pan. 
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Hours  travelling,  7^.  Temp,  air  -  42* 

„     lanch,&c.,  2.  "  [Tg+r 

„     striking,  pitchmg,  &c.,  5|.  Calm  b.  c. 

Distance  made  good,  15  miles. 
„       travelled     20  „ 

Saturday f  April  1st. 

I  roused  out  at  6.30,  and  set  to  work  about  breakfast,  using  the  stew-pan  only.    A  N.E.  2  b.  c. 
clear  morning,  but  blowing  a  little  from  the  N.E.    At  9  o'clock  we  were  getting  under  Temp,  air  —  34° 
way,  when  it  suddenly  came  on  to  blow  much  harder.    The  wind  right  in  our  teeth,  ^em  ^  7ir"  —  26°^' 
and  a  great  deal  of  drift ;  could  not  see  more  than  a  few  yards  before  us,  so  decided  to  Noon,*N.N.E. 
wait  until  the  wind  went  down  a  little.    There  being  no  signs  of  the  wind  abating,     3—7.  b.  c.  z. 
resumed  the  tent  and  prepared  for  a  day  of  misery,  for  the  best  part  of  the  day  is  when  Temp,  air  —  17° 
you  are  on  the  move,  and  to  be  cramped  up  in  one's  bag,  or  get  miserably  cold  if  you  ^  P^i|-i^  temp,  tent 
get  out  of  it,  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  to  look  forward  to.  q  p.m.^  temp,  tent 

However,  we  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  having  one  book — "  The  —15" 
Ingoldsby  Legends  " — with  us,  we  read,  smoked,  sung,  and  slept  all  day,  and,  excepting        ^  ^-  ^-  ^* 
the  pains  in  one's  shoulders  and  legs  from  cramp,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  we  had 
expected. 

The  greatest  temperature  we  could  raise  in  the  tent  was  +  10°,  that  was  while  we 
had  the  lamps  lighted,  and  the  temperature  outside  was  only  — 19°.  The  wind  fell  a 
little  in  the  evening,  but  while  the  sun  is  hidden  from  us  by  the  cliffi  it  is  too  dark  to 
proceed. 

Sunday,  April  2nd. 

Rawson  was  cook,  and  began  to  get  the  cocoa  ready  at  4.30.     Under  way  by  Temp,  air  —  42" 
7.30.    The  wind  has  gone,  and  it  is  a  fine  day.    One  of  the  dogs,  "  Soresides,'  was  very     ^  tent  —  27* 
unwell  to-day,  he  refused  to  eat  anything,  and  was  not  able  to  pull.     Shpped  him  from    "  "     *  ^* 
the  drag-ropes,  but  as  he  would  not  keep  up  with  us,  were  obliged  to  lead  him.  By 
keeping  well  out  (about  2^  miles)  from  the  land,  we  got  on  very  well  for  the  first  two 
hours,  but  after  that  we  came  to  a  regular  jamb.    No  more  floes  in  sight,  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  make  for  the  land.    Between  us  and  the  shore  there  was  nothing 
but  hummocks,  so  we  knew  we  had  our  work  cut  out  to  get  there.    After  an  hour  or  so 
at  it  we  picked  up  one  or  two  wrinkles  ;  instead  of  cutting  a  broad  path  for  the  sledge  we 
simply  made  a  way  for  one  runner,  and  then  canted  the  sledge  up,  one  hand  preventing 
it  from  capsizing  ;  also,  instead  of  getting  into  a  gap  not  wide  enough  for  the  sledge,  it 
was  saving  time  to  let  the  dogs  go  through,  and  (if  the  hummocks  on  either  side  were 
not  more  than  6  feet  high)  the  sledge  over  the  rounded  tops  of  the  hummocks,  and  by 
one  of  us  walking  ahead  to  lead  the  dogs  and  pick  the  way,  two  walking,  one  on  either 
side  in  front  of  the  sledge  to  guide  it,  and  give  it  a  heave  over  to  right  or  left  as 
required,  and  to  clear  the  lines,  which  frequently  catch  in  pieces  of  ice  (sometimes 
dragging  the  wretched  dog's  head  almost  under  the  sledge  runners),  and  the  fourth  man 
steering  at  the  back  of  the  sledge,  we  got  on  at  a  very  fair  pace,  and  reached  the  land 
at  the  north  point  of  Wrangel  Bay  at  five  minutes  past  twelve,  where  we  had  lunch. 
At  1"30  started  and  travelled  on  the  crack  underneath  the  ice-wall,  until  we  came  to  a 
slight  jamb,  when,  seeing  a  very  nice  looking  floe  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  off,  we  unfortunately  were  tempted  to  try  it,  found  it  very  good,  hard  snow,  but 
led  us  gradually  away  from  the  land,  and  by  the  time  we  had  got  to  the  end  of  it  found 
we  were  a  mile  from  the  shore  hummocks,  and  large  hummocks  between ;  having  picked 
out  the  best  route,  set  to  work  with  pickaxes  to  make  a  way  for  the  sledge,  but  it  was 
not  until  5.30  that  we  got  to  the  land  again.    Travelled  on  the  slope  between  the  land 
and  grounded  bergs  to  about  a  mile  from  Cape  Frederick  VII.,  where  we  camped.  We  have 
had  to  put     Soresides  "  in  a  spare  bread  bag,  and  carry  him  on  the  sledge  since  lunch. 

Hours  travelling,  9. 

„      lunch,  &C.,  2.  Temp  air- 40' 

„     strikmg,  pitclmig,  &c.,  4^.  „    tent  -  27' 

Travelled,  18  miles.  Calm,  b.  c. 

Made  good,  10  miles. 

Monday,  April  Brd. 

At  4.45,  called  the  cook.  Under  way  at  8.30.  A  fine  day,  but  very  misty. 
Simmons'  ankles  a  little  swollen,  and  when  walking  feels  his  "  tendon  Achilles  "  a  good 
deal,  I  bandaged  his  ankle.  "  Soresides "  was  rather  better  to-day,  so  put  him  in 
harness.  We  knew  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  travelling,  so  were  not  disappointed 
at  having  an  hour's  work  to  get  round  Cape  Frederick  VII.  At  this  point  there  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  places  to  pass  on  the  journey  ;  first  we  had  to  haul  the  sledge  up 
(3420)  P  2, 
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on  the  top  of  a  hummock,  Avhich  was  about  25  feet  iihove  the  floe  :  down  the  slope  on 
the  floe  side  was  very  deep  snow,  so  we  let  the  dogs  struggle  down,  and  then  let  the 
eledge  go  after  them,  but  it  buried  itself  half-way,  and  we  had  to  dig  away  the  snow, 
and  haul  it  out  again.  This  occurred  a  second  time  ;  at  the  bottom  were  a  lot  of  small 
hummocks  and  deep  cracks  between  them,  covered  over  with  snow,  which  we  found  very 
troublesome,  the  cracks  being  wide  enough  to  let  one  in  up  to  the  waist.  The  travelling 
across  the  bay  was  much  the  same  as  we  had  before  ;  reached  the  land  at  the  northern 
side  of  Lincoln  Bay,  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  depot,  at  12.20,  when  we 
stopped  for  lunch.  At  1.20  started  ofl:'  again,  and  had  a  very  good  road  as  far  as  the 
ravine,  where  we  took  to  the  ice,  and  kept  on  the  crack  as  much  as  possible,  but 
occasionally  were  obliged  to  leave  it,  as  it  was  too  narrow  to  pass ;  these  places  were 
generally  caused  by  pieces  of  very  heavy  floes  having  grounded  outside  the  regular 
line  of  hummocks,  and  having  relieved  the  latter  of  the  pressure,  became  piled  up  with 
the  debris  of  the  pack  as  it  crushed  up  against  it.  At  7  p.m.  we  had  arrived  abreast  of 
Arthur  s  Seat,  found  great  difiiculty  in  getting  the  sledge  over  the  hummocks  on  to  the: 
land,  the  lowest  and  best  place  we  could  find  for  the  purpose  being  a  straight  wall  of  ice 
10  feet  high,  which  was  so  steep  that  we  had  to  cut  a  footing  in  it  to  climb  up  at 
all.  Then  we  cut  away  at  the  edge,  and  placed  boulders  underneath,  slipped  the 
dogs,  and  hauled  the  sledge  over.  Here  Lieut.  Eawson  very  nearl}^  came  to  grief,  trying 
to  hold  on  to  the  dogs,  they  bolted  with  him  down  the  other  side  of  the  hummocks, 
dragging  him  behind  them  head  foremost. 

After  clearing  three  feet  of  snow  off"  the  sail,  and  removing  it,  we  found  the  interior| 
of  the  snow  hut  just  as  we  had  left  it,  hardly  any  snow  having  found  its  way  in.  Placed 
all  our  gear  inside,  and  then  pitched  the  tent  over  the  hole.    There  was  ample  room 
inside  for  four  of  us,  and  for  the  cooking  apparatus,  and  though  the  temperature  of  thai 
air  outside  was  —  42°,  we  got  it  up  to  -f-  15°  inside  while  cooking,  the  mean  temperature} 
being  about  —  5°,  the  minimum  —  17°.     We  were   very   much   warmer  and  more 
comfortable  in  this  "  snow  pit,"  than  we  should  have  been  in  the  tent. 

Distance  made  good,  1 1  miles. 

'^TEb'c"*^"*  "       traveUed,  20 

Hours  travelling,  9i. 
„      for  lunch,  &c.,  1. 
„      striking  tent,  &c.  T  ^ 

„     clearing  away  snow,  &c.  J 

Tuesday,  April  4th. 

cXVc  "  At  6.30  A.M.  called  the  cook.    A  beautiful  day.    10.30  started,  taking  with  us 

'  the  gear  left  here  when  we  returned  to  the  ship  with  Petersen.    Travelling  bad  for  th( 

first  1^  hours,  the  sledge  capsized  a  great  many  times  down  the  slopes,  being  rather  top- 
Temp,  air  —30°.  heavy.  At  1.45  we  rounded  False  Cape  Union,  and  at  2  o'clock  stopped  for  lunch.  At  3.2( 
Calm  b  c.  \\  ere  under  way  again ;  had  a  very  heavy  drag  up  the  slope  at  the  Black  Cape,  anc 

the  dogs,  evidently  knowing  they  were  not  very  far  from  home,  were  so  eager  to  get  on 
that  we  could  not  prevent  them  fi'oni  tearing  down  the  other  side  of  the  slope  at  ful 
speed,  the  sledge  overtaking  them  before  they  reached  the  bottom,  but  they  contrivec  | 
to  keep  clear  of  it  in  the  most  remarkable  way.    Just  before  reaching  Cape  Rawson,  we  I 
met  Lieut.  May  aud  Mr.  Pullen,  who  very  kindly  assisted  us  round,  and  we  arrived  on 
board  at  8  P.M.,  very  disappointed  at  finding  the  main  sledging  parties  had  started,  bu 
very  thankful  for  returning  to  the  ship  all  well. 
Temp  air  -  3""  Distance  made  good,  15  miles. 

Calm  b!  c.      '  *  travelled,  _    20  „ 

Hours  travelling,  8j. 
,,    lunch,  &c.,  1^. 

packing  sledge,  &c.,  2, 
During  the  journey  we  never  wore  oxiv  dufile  jumpers  during  the  day,  but  found  the 
warm  and  comfortable  for  sleeping  in.  TJeut.  Kawson  and  I  wore  box-cloth  trousers,  and  th 
two  men  duffle  trousers  ;  the  advantage  we  found  in  the  box-cloth  was  that  canvas  overaF 
were  not  required,  the  snow  and  ice  M'hich  stuck  to  them  being  easily  brushed  ofl". 

The  two  men,  Jno.  Simmons  and  Michael  Regan,  who  accompanied   me,  bot 
■\vorked  well  and  cheerfully,  and  very  much  to  my  satisfaction  ;  and  during  the  coldes 
nights  and  most  unpleasant  portions  of  the  journey  we  were  always  enlivened  by  Lieut, 
liavvson,  who,  under  any  circumstances,  was  always  in  the  best  spirits, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Captaw  Xares,  RN.,  FM.S.,  G.  LE  C.  EGERTON,  Suh-LieuU 

Commanding  Arctic  Expedition,  1875-6. 


JOURNEY  FROM.  "  ALERT  "  TO  "  DISCOVERY.*' 


Constant  Weights. 

lbs.  oz. 

Tent   24  4 

Poles   21  8 

Sledge   39  0 

Back  and  Crosspiece    . .        . .  8  4 

Coverlet  and  Lower  Robe      . .  31  0 

Extra  Coverlet   9  8 

Sail    7  8 

Trough   5  12 

Sledge  Bottom   2  4 

Pickaxe  and  Shovel     . .        . .  13  8 

Store  Bag    17  0 

4  Sleeping  Bags          . .        .  .  16  8 

Cooking  Utensil                   ..  13  0 

Medical  Stores  . .        . .        . .  3  13 

Drag-ropes       .  .        . .        . .  18 

2  Rifles   15  0 

50  Rounds  Ammunition         ..  5  0 

2  Spare  Battens          . .        . .  3  7 

Snow  Saw        . .        . .        . .  1  12 

Rimi  Tin         . .        . .        . .  12 

Spirit  Tins    2  11 

Stearine  Lamp  . .        . .        . .  14 

Bag  for  Dogs'  Food  . ,  ..'415 
Sleeping  Gear,  Duffle  Jimipers, 

&c   50  0 

Total    ..  297  8 


PROVISIONy. 


Pemmican 
Biscuit. . 
Bacon  . . 
Potatoes 
Rum    . . 
Chocolate 
Sugar  . . 
Tea 
Salt 

Pepper.  . 
Onion  Powder 
Curry  Paste 


Total 


Provisions  for  Dogs,  48  lbs. 

Totals. 

Constant  Weights 
Provisions 
Dogs'  do. 

Total 

Weight  per  dog 


lbs.  oz. 

21  0 

21  0 

7  0 

3  8 

3  8 

1  12 

3  8 

0  14 

0  7 

0  If 

0  3i 

0  H 

■~7  — — — 

80  9| 


lbs.  oz. 

297  8 

80  9f 

48  0 


426  If 


Ibs.  oz. 
60  14 


JOURNEY  FROM  "DISCOVERY"  TO  "ALERT. 


Constant  Weights. 

lbs.  oz. 

The  same  as  upon  outward 

journey    . .        . .        . .  297  8 

One  Bag  containing  Gear  for 

Lieut.  Rawson's  Sledge  Crew    30  0 


Total 


327  8 


Provisions. 


Pemmican 
Bacon  .  . 
Biscuit .  . 
Potatoes 
Rum    . . 
Chocolate 
Sugar  .  . 
Tea 
Salt 

Pepper . . 
Onion  PoAvder 
Curry  Paste 
Spiiits  of  Wine 


Total 


Provisions  for  Dogs    . . 

Totals. 
Constant  Weights 
Provisions 
Dogs'  do. 

Total  Weight 
Weight  per  dog    ..  ,  , 


lbs.  oz. 
27  0 
13  8 
27  0 

4  8 

4  8 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 


4 
8 
2 
9 

1^ 
4.i- 


22  8 


108 


n 


lbs.  oz. 
112  0 


327  8 
108  li 
112  : 

^547^ 

lbs.  oZi 

73  a 
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NOBTHERN  SLEDGE  PARTY.— ORDERS  TO  COMMANDER  MARItHAM, 
3iiD  APRIL.  ORDERS  TO  LIEUTENANT  PARR,  3rd  APRIL.  EQUIP- 
MENT OF  SLEDGES.  REPORT  OF  COMMANDER  MARKHAM,  1st  JULY. 
SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  Srd  APRIL  TO  14th  JUNE.  SURGEON  E.  L.  MOSS 
ORDERS  TO  3rd  APRIL.  SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  3rd  TO  Uth  APRIL. 
ORDERS  TO  23rd  APRIL.  SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  23rd  TO  30th  APRIL. 
REPORT  OF  CONDITION  OF  NORTHERN  SLEDGE  PARTY,  1st  JULY. 


'•Marco  Polo.' 
"Victoria." 
"  Bulldog." 

Alexandra." 
«*  Bloodhound, 


Seepage  167. 


H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  at  Winter  Quarters, 

Lat.  82°  27'  North,  Long.  61°  22'  West, 
Memo.  Srd  April,  1876. 

Taking  comtnand  of  the  crews  of  the  sledges  named  in  the  margin,  you  will 
proceed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Parry,  and  from  thence  force  your  way  to  the 
northward  over  the  ice,  with  the  two  boats  which  have  been  equipped  for  that  purpose, 
and  provisioned  for  an  absence  of  about  70  days. 

2.  The  object  of  your  journey  is  to  attain  the  highest  northern  latitude  possible  ; 
and  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  a  more  fuUy  equipped  expedition  reaching  the  North 
Pole. 

3.  Lieutenant  A.  A.  C.  Parr,  an  officer  in  whose  ready  ability  both  you  and  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence,  has  been  ordered  to  accompany  you  as  second  in  your  under- 
taking. 

4.  Dr.  Moss,  who,  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  medical  charge  of  your  party  while  he 
is  with  you,  has  volunteered  to  take  executive  command  of  one  of  the  depot  sledges  ;  and 
Mr.  George  White,  engineer,  who  commands  the  second,  have  been  dnected  to  place 
themselves  under  your  orders  until  they  have  assiste'd  you  to  pass  the  heavy  barrier  of 
stranded  floe-bergs  bordering  the  coast. 

5.  Previous  to  their  parting  company  from  you,  the  position  un  the  land  where  you 
■wish  a  provision  depot  to  be  left  for  use  on  your  return,  is  to  be  clearly  defined  and 
marked,  the  sledge  captains,  as  well  as  the  officers  in  charge,  being  made  acquainted 
with  it. 

6.  At  present  we  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  movement  of  the  ice  in 
the  offing. 

The  journey  on  which  you  are  about  to  engage,  is  therefore  a  far  more  arduous 
one  than  arctic  journeys  usually  are.  The  heavy  nature  of  the  ice  across  which  you 
have  to  travel  has  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  made  to  cross  it,  and  the  formidable 
obstacles  it  presents  at  present,  while  stationary,  must  be  considerably  increased  when 
once  it  is  in  motion. 

Even  during  the  summer,  with  occasional  lanes  of  navigable  water  between  the 
floes,  Parry  and  Ross  could  scarcely  average  a  daily  journey  of  three  miles. 

7.  Therefore,  while,  with  fuU  confidence  in  your  ability  and  discretion,  I  leave  you 
entirely  free  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  your  journey  in  all  its  detaOs,  I  must  direct  your 
most  serious  consideration,  first,  to  the  extreme  hazard  of  attempting  an  advance  beyond 
the  time  when  half  your  provisions  will  be  expended,  and,  secondly,  to  the  danger  of 
separating  your  party  or  of  leaving  depots  of  provisions  on  a  road  which  it  is  impossible 
to  mark,  and  which  will  probably  break  up  in  your  rear. 

It  is  true  that  your  men  on  the  return  journey  will  be  dragging  diminished 
loads;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  the  ice  will  probably  be  in  motion,  and  one  of 
}'our  chief  enemies,  the  misty  weather,  will  be  more  continuous.  Over  stationary  ice, 
however  rough,  there  is  a  choice  of  roads ;  once  it  is  in  motion,  no  choice  is  left. 

8.  During  your  absence,  should  you,  contrary  to  my  present  expectations,  experience 
a  general  break  up  of  the  ice,  or,  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  firm  ice,  find  the  outer  pack 
broken  up,  you  are  to  consider  the  position  you  will  then  have  attained,  as  the  limit  of 
your  advance;  and,  after  making  what  observations  are  pi-acticable,  you  are  to  retreat  to 
the  ship. 

9.  Should  you  fortunately  discover  land  to  the  northward,  after  considering  the 
probability  of  Lieutenant  Aldrich  extending  his  journey  to  the  same  neighbourhood, 
you  will  explore  it  in  such  directions  as  will  ensure  your  united  investigations,  obtaining 
full  information  concerning  its  resources  and  fitness  as  a  base  from  which  to  make  a 
further  advance. 

10.  Lieutenant  Aldrich,  provisioned  for  an  absence-  of  76  days,  has  been  ordered 
to  advance  along  the  northern  coast  of  Grant  Land,  in  whatever  direction  it  and  the  line 
of  heavy  ice  may  trend.    A  copy  of  his  orders  is  supplied  you. 
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So  long  as  your  respective  sledges  journey  together  you  will  mutually  assist  each 
>ther,  but  the  two  parties  being  distinct,  any  compulsory  detention  to  one  is  not  to 
lelay  the  other. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  to  be  daily  noted  in  your  traveUing  journal,  you 

Ire  to  consider  my  general  order  of  the  21st  July,  1875,  as  being  still  in  force.  See  page  39. 

Any  information  you  can  obtain  concerning  the  creation  and  yearly  change  of  heavy 
ce-floes,  and  the  transition  of  the  surface-snow  into  ice,  whether  by  pressure  or  other- 
vise,  must  prove  of  the  utmost  value. 

12.  Lieutenant  Parr  has  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  these  instructions. 

G.  S.  NAEES, 

Captain  Commanding  the  Expedition, 
To  Commander  A.  II.  Markhain, 
H.M.  Ship  "Alert." 

H.M.S.  ''Alert"  (Winter  Quarters), 
^Iemo.  Srd  April,  1876. 

Taking  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Victoria,"  you  will  accompany  Commander 
\.  H.  Markham  on  his  journey  to  the  northward  over  the  ice,  and  act  in  obedience  to 
lis  orders  as  second  in  command  of  the  party.  ^ 
Having  the  utmost  reliance  that  you  vdll  cordially  support  and  assist  him  wdth  your 
ood  judgment,  determination,  and  care  of  yom-  men,  in  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
luring  the  arduous  journey  before  you,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  furnish 
Tovi  with  a  copy  of  his  instructions. 

G.  S.  NAEES, 

Captain  Commanding  Expedition. 
To  Lieutenant  A.  A.  C.  Parr. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  WEIGHTS  OP  THE  SLEDGES 
PLACED  UNDER  MY  ORDERS  POR  THE  ENSUING  SPRING  EXPLORATION. 

Northern  Division,  Consisting  of — 
H.M.  Sledge  "  Marco  Polo  "  1  officer  and  8  men. 


H.M.  Sledge  "Victoria" 
H.M.  Sledge  ''Bulldog"  . 
H.M.  Sledge  "Alexandra"  . 


1  officer  and  7  men. 
1  officer  and  7  men. 
1  officer  and  7  men. 

H.M.  Sledge  "  Bloodhound,^'  with  4  men,  will  accompany  the  division  for  two  or 
ihree  days  from  the  ship,  and  will  deposit  provisions  at  Depot  Point,  in  readiness  for 
;he  return  of  the  supporting  sledges,  should  they  require  it. 

The  provisions  have  been  packed  in  bags,  eacli  containing  the  weekly  allowance  per 
dedge  crew,  with  the  exception  of  pemmican  and  bacon  (the  greater  part  of  which  is 
already  advanced),  and  the  rum  and  spirits'  of  wine,  which  are  stowed  separately  on 
their  respective  sledges. 

SLEDGE  CREWS. 

"Marco  Polo." 


Commander  Markham. 
Thos.  JoHffe,  C.M.T. 
Danl.  Harley,  C.F.T. 
Thos.  Simpson,  A.B. 
Wm.  Ferbrache,  A.B. 


Thos.  Rawlings,  C.  Fcle. 
Jno.  Radmore,  Chf.  Cai-p.  Mate. 
Jno.  Shirley,  Stoker. 
Alfred  Pearce,  A.B. 


"  Victoria." 


Lieut.  Parr. 
Jno.  Hawkms,  Cooper. 
Reub.  Francombe,  A.  B. 
Geo.  Winstone,  A.  B. 


Edmn  Lawrence,  C.Fcle. 
Jno.  Pearson,  A.B. 
Wm.  MaskeU,  A.  B. 
Geo.  Porter,  Gunr.  RM.A. 


"  Bulldog." 


Dr.  Moss,  Surgeon. 
Dav.  Mitchell,  A.  B. 
*  Jas.  Hand,  A.  B. 
Thos.  Chalkley,  A.B. 


* 


Jno.  Thores,  Ice  Qr.  Master. 
Geo.  Cranstone,  A.  B. 

*  Alfred  Hindle,  A.  B. 

*  EHjah  Eayner,  Pte,  R.M. 


*  These  men  belong  to  H.M.S.  "Discovery," 


s 
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"  Alexandra." 


Mr.  Geo.  White,  Engr. 
Kobt.  Joiner,  Lead.  Stoker. 
Jas.  Self,  A.  B. 
Ai'thnr  Nora's,  Carp.  Crew. 


David  Deuchars,  Ice  Qr.  Mr. 
James  F.  Cane,  Armourer. 
Wm.  Hunt,  W.  R.  Cook. 
Thos.  Smith,  Pte.  R.  M. 


"  Bloodhound." 


Geo.  Bryant,  Capt.  Fcle., 

Capt.  of  Sledge. 
Geo.  Stone,  2nd  Capt.  F.  T. 


Vint.  Dominico,  Sh.  Cook. 
Wm.  Malley,  A.  B. 


"  Marco  Polo." 


Sledge  (complete) 
Tent  (complete) 

„     poles,  5  in  number 
Coverlet. . 
S^are  coverlet  .  . 
Lower  robe 
Canvas  floor  cloth 
Waterproof  floor  cloth 
Sail  (a  12 -man  sledge  sail) 
9  Sleeping  bags 
9  Knapsacks 
2  Pickaxes 
Shovel  . . 
Store  bag 
Carpenter  s  bag 


Sledge  (complete) 
Tent  (complete) 

„    poles,  5  in  number 
Coverlet 
Spare  coverlet . . 
Lower  robe 
Canvas  floor  cloth 
Waterproof  ditto 
Sail 

8  Sleeping  bags 
8  Knapsacks    .  . 
2  Pickaxes 
Shovel  . . 
Store  bag  (including  lead  and 
100  fms.  line) 


lbs.  oz. 

180  0 

47  0 

24  0 
31  8 
20  10 
23  0 

13  0 
15  8 
11  8 
73  0 

108  0 

14  8 

6  8 

25  0 

7  4 


Cooking  gear    , . 

Cook's  bag 

Gun  and  ammunition 

Medical  stores  . . 

Instruments 

Boat 

Mast 

3  Oars  . . 

6  Paddles 


 _  ^    —  ^  

9  pairs  of  travelling  boots 
Cook's  boots 
4  pairs  of  spare  travelling  boots 


Constants 


"  VlCTORLA.." 


lbs. 

oz. 

130 

0 

44 

0 

25 

0 

31 

8 

20 

0 

22 

12 

14 

8 

11 

8 

9 

4 

64 

0 

96 

0 

14 

8 

6 

8 

28 

0 

Cooking  gear  . . 
Cook's  bag 

Gun  and  ammunition  . . 

Instruments 
Boat 

Mast  and  3  oars 
4  Paddles 
Lime  juice  and  sugar  (3  lbs  of 
each) 

8  pairs  of  travelling  boots 

Cook's  boots    .  . 

4  pairs  spare  travelling  boots. 

Constants 


"  Bulldog." 


lbs. 

oz. 

Sledge  (complete) 

..  131 

0 

Pickaxe 

Tent  (complete) 

. .  43 

0 

Shovel  .  . 

„    poles,  5  in  number 

..  23 

0 

Store  bag 

Sledge  trough  . . 

..  10 

0 

Cookino-  frear  .  . 

Coverlet 

. .  28 

0 

Cook's  bag 

Spare  coverlet.  . 

.  .  20 

8 

Gun  and  ammunition  . 

Lower  robe 

.  .  22 

12 

Cook's  boots    . . 

Canvas  floor  cloth 

. .  15 

0 

Medical  stores. . 

Sail 

9 

10 

8  Sleeping  bags       •  .  . 

. .  64 

0 

Constant  weij 

8  Knapsacks    . . 

. .  80 

0 

> 

IbiS 

lUo. 

OZ 

23 

0 

10 

0  ■ 

21 

4  ' 

14 

0 

20 

0 

740 

0 

21 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

i)  9 

0 

24 

12 

1 

8  ^ 

11 

0  ■ 

cor 

.,535 

14 

lbs. 

oz* 

32 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

440 

0 

34 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

22 

0 

1 

8 

11 

0 

1,114 

10 

lbs. 

oz. 

7 

4 

6 

8 

16 

4 

29 

10 

15 

1 

8 

12 

0 

544 

6 

*  These  men  belong  to  H.M.S.  "  Discovery." 
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"  Alexandra." 


Sledge  (complete)      , , 

„     trough  ,  , 
Tent  (complete) 

,,    poles  (5  in  number) 
Coverlet         ,  , 
Extra  coverlet,  , 
Lower  robe 
Canvas  floor  cloth 
Sail      .  . 
8  Sleeping  bags 


Sledge  (complete) 

„  Trough 
Tent  (complete) 

Poles,  5  in  number 
Coverlet 
Lower  robe 

Extra  coverlet  (lower  robe) 
Sail     ,  . 
Floor  cloth  (sail) 
Pickaxe  . , 

Shovel .  . 

Cooking  utensils  and  cook's  bag 


lbs. 

oz. 

131 

0 

9 

8 

41 

0 

24 

0 

30 

4 

22 

10 

22 

0 

15 

0 

9 

12 

64 

0 

Bm 

lbs. 

oz. 

39 

0 

5 

12 

29 

0 

0 

15 

8 

14 

12 

14 

8 

7 

8 

7 

8 

7 
6 

4 

23 

8 
0 

8  Knapsacks 
Pickaxe 
Shovel  .  , 
Store  bag 
Cooking  gear 
Cook's  bag 
Gun  and  ammunition 
Cook's  boots    , , 


lbs. 
80 
7 
6 
15 
29 
10 
15 
1 


oz. 
0 


Constant  weights    533  I4 


Store  bag 

4  Sleeping  bags 

4  Knapsacks  . . 

Guns  and  ammunition 

7   days'  provisions  (including 

packages) 
6  days  depot  for  8  men 
10  lbs.  bacon  for  depot 
48  lbs.  of  preserved  beef  for 

depot 


lbs. 

oz. 

12 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

22 

0 

95 

0 

85 

0 

16 

0 

60 

0 

549 

4 

Being  for  4  men,  137-^  lbs.  per  man, 
WEIGHT  OP  WEEKLY  BAGS  CONTAINING  DRY  PROVISIONS. 

"Marco  Polo." 


lbs. 

No,  1  bag  (including  bacon) 

..  114 

No.  6  bag 

„    2   „  do. 

, .  126 

7 

„    3   „  do. 

, .  120 

4 

98 

9 

5,    0,,  .* 

98 

„  10  „ 

Victoria." 

lbs, 

No.  1  bag  (including  bacon) 

, .  103 

No.  6  bag 

„    2    „       _  do. 

..  113 

.7 

„    3    „    (with  6  lbs.  bacon) 

..  92| 

M     8  „ 

4 

83 

9 

85 

„  10  „ 

(including  lime  juice,&c.) 


Amount  of  pemmican  already  advanced 

Required  for  the  consumption  of  the  crews  of  the 

Polo  "  and  "  Victoria  " 
Pequired  to  leave  the  ship  with 
Amount  of  bacon  already  advanced 
Required  for  our  consumption.  . 
Required  to  take  from  the  ship 

*  Stowed  in  the  weekly  bags. 

WEIGHTS  ON  LEAVING  SHIP, 

"Marco  Polo." 


Marco 


lbs. 

952 

11371 

185 

216 

297 

*81 


lbs. 

98 
98 
98 
95 
10=6 


lbs. 

81 
83 
83 
81 
821 


Constant  weight .  . 
10  weeks'  rum  and  spirits  of  wine 
Pemmican 
No.  1  bag 
„    2  „ 


lbs. 

1,536 
182 
85 
114 
126 


No. 


3  bag 

4  „ 
10  „ 


lbs. 

120 
98 
106 


(3426) 


Dragged  by  10  men  —  236^  lbs.  per  man. 

Q 


2,367 
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Victoria." 


lbs. 
1114 


Constant  weight.  .  '      . * 
10  weeks'   rum   and  spirits  of 
wine    . .        . .        . . 

Pemmican  . .        . . 

No.  1  bag 

Being  235  lbs.  per  man 


152 
70 
103 


No.  2  bag 
!i    3  ,, 


lbs. 
113 

92 

1,644 


"  Bulldog." 


Constant  weights . . 
14  days' provisions  (including  pack- 
ages) 

No.  5  bag  "  Marco  Polo".  . 
9 


lbs. 

545 

No 

55 

304 

5> 

98 

98 

97 

6  men- 

-2311 

lbs. 

85 
81 
81 

1,389 


"  Alexandra." 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Constants  . . 

534 

No.  4  bag  "  Victoria  "     .  . 

83 

14  days'  provisions 

304 

7 

55        •         55                   5)                                •  • 

83 

Pemmican  .  . 

30 

O 

55                  55                   55                          '     .  . 

83 

No.  7  bag,  "  Marco  Polo  " 

98 

55     10        ,,                   ,,                         •      .  . 

82 

8 

55        ^       J5               J5               >>             •  •                 •  • 

97 

1,394 

Dragged  by  6 

men  — 

-  232;^  lbs.  per  man. 

WEIGHTS  ON  PARTING  WITH  SUPPORT  SLEDGES. 

"Marco  Polo." 
lbs. 


Constants  . . 

9  week's  rum  and  spirits  of  wine  . 
No.  2  bag 
3 


» 
it 
it 
ft 
)t 


1,536 
166 
126 
120 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 

Being  for  12  men  227  lbs.  per  man 

"  Victoria." 
lbs. 


No.  9  bag  . .  

,,  10    ,,    .  .        . .        . . 

Pemmican  for  1  week,  for  9  men 


lbs. 

95 
106 
47 


Pemmican  for  1  week  for  9  men 


2,686 
42 

2,728 


Constant  weight   . . 

9  week's  rum  and  spirits  of  wine 

No.  2  bag  

Q 

55"55»»  •• 

4 


1,114 
138 
113 
92 
83 


No.  5  bag 


lbs. 

85 


1,626 


Constant  weight    . . 
No.  6  bag,  "  Victoria  " 
7 


Being  for  7  men  232  lbs.  per  man. 

Support  Sledge  and  Leader. 
lbs. 


,5  9 
,5  10 


140 
81 
83 
83 
81 
83 


Bacon 
Pemmican  . 


lbs. 
216 

959 


1,726 


Being  for  8  men  216  lbs.  per  man. 
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CONTENTS  OF  STORE  BAG. 

Two  sail  needles  and  palm,  1  lb.  of  twine,  sewing  needles  and  thread,  spunyarn,  4 
spare  hide  lashings,  1  tent,  and  2  clothes  brushes,  pricker,  2  spare  drag  belts,  spare 
wick  for  spirit  lamp,  record  cases,  matches,  candles,  beeswax,  lever  knife,  saw,  snow 
knife,  awls,  waxed  ends,  spare  soles,&c.,  a  strand  of  yarns,  some  white  line  and  spare 
canvas,  and  2  spare  uprights,  and  a  packet  of  nails. 

For  the  support  sledges,  the  contents  of  the  store  bag  have  been  sHghtly  reduced. 

CONTENTS  OP  CARPENTER'S  BAG. 
One  hammer,  1  gouge,  1  gimlet,  1  chisel,  1  rove  punch,  1  punch,  1  pair  of  cutters, 
a  packet  of  nails,  lead  for  boats,  fearnought,  and  grease. 

THE  COOK'S  BAG  CONTAINS. 
Pemmican  chopper   and  board,  pannikins,  funnel,  measures,  ladle,  present  use 
matches,  salt,  pepper^  and  daily  allowance  of  stearine. 

A.  H.  MARKHAM, 

Commander. 


H.M.S.  "Alert,"  Floeberg  Beach, 
Sir,  July  1st,  1876. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  information  a  detailed  account  of  my 
proceedings  whilst  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  orders  conveyed  to  me  in  your  letter 
dated  A.pril  3rd,  1876. 

On  perusing  the  enclosed,  which  is  an  abstract  from  my  journal  during  the  period 
of  my  absence,  you  will  perceive  that,  owing  to  obstacles  which  to  be  realized  must  be 
seen  and  encountered,  and  the  dire  disease  that  afflicted  every  single  individual,  with 
the  exception  of  the  officers,  composing  my  party,  we  were  unable  to  attain  such  a  high 
latitude  as  was  hoped  for  and  anticipated.  But  although  it  has  not  pleased  Almighty 
God  that  we  should  achieve  the  success  that  we  all  so  ardently  desired,  still,  in  justice  to 
those  brave  fellows,  my  companions,  who,  suffering  severe  bodily  pain  and  enduring 
hardships  and  privations  of  no  ordinary  nature,  persevered  so  cheerfully,  willingly,  and 
resolutely,  without  a  murmur — without  a  complaint — all  animated  by  the  same  praise- 
worthy zeal  and  devotion  for  the  furtherance  of  the  enterprize,  I  feel  it  my  bounden 
duty  to  bring  before  your  notice  the  main  causes  and  reasons  for  our  failure,  in 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  us. 

In  the  first  place,  we  were  compelled,  during  the  entire  period  of  our  absence,  to 
drag  three  sledges,  having  for  this  purpose  only  two  sledge  crews.  Until  they  were 
considerably  lightened  the  heavy  nature  of  the  road  necessitated  each  sledge  being  drawn 
by  the  whole  force,  entailing  five  jonrneys  over  the  same  road  ;  so  that  for  each  mile  the 
sledges  were  advanced,  a  march  of  five  miles  had  to  be  undertaken  by  the  party. 

In  the  second  place,  the  weights,  instead  of  diminishing,  gradually  increased  as  the 
several  men  sickened  and  were  placed  on  the  sledges.  Those  that  dragged  were  also  much 
debilitated  and  weakened  by  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  terrible  ailment  with  which  they 
were  afflicted,  and  these  were  eventually  reduced  to  six  individuals. 

And,  lastly,  the  continual  road-making  through  incessant  fringes  of  hummocks  of 
enormous  size  and  great  extent,  and  the  very  deep  snow  drifts,  over  and  through  wliich 
the  sledges  had  to  be  dragged,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absence  of  floes  of  any  magnitude, 
rendered  the  work  inconceivably  arduous  and  laborious. 

You,  Sir,  who  are  fully  awai-e  of  the  obstacles  that  we  had  to  contend  with,  can 
realize  the  difficulties  with  which  we  were  surrounded  ;  but  I  feel  it  impossible  for  my 
pen  to  depict  with  accuracy,  and  yet  be  not  accused  of  exaggeration,  the  numerous 
drawbacks  that  impeded  our  progress.  One  point,  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  most 
definitely  settled,  and  that  is,  the  utter  impracticability  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  over, 
the  paloeocrystic  floes  in  this  locality  ;  and  in  this  opinion  my  able  colleague,  Lieutenant. 
Parr,  entirely  concurs.  I  am  convincjed  that  with  the  very  lightest  equipped  sledges, 
carrying  no  boats,  and  with  all  the  resources  of  the  ship  concentrated  in  the  one 
direction,  and  also  supposing  that  perfect  health  might  be  maintained,  the  Latitude 
83°  20'  26^',  attained  by  the  party  I  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  commanding,  would, 
not  be  exceeded  by  many  miles,  certainly  not  by  a  degree.  For  a  single  sledge  to, 
attempt  such  an  undertaking  would.  I  conceive,  be  most  injudicious ;  the  mutual 
assistance  that  would  be  derived  from  two  or  three  travelling  in  company  would  render, 
the  progress  more  rapid,  and  the  work  less  irksome. 

Although  the  actual  distance  that  we  advanced  in  a  northerly  direction  appears 
(3426)  Q  2 
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almost  insignificant,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  end  of  my  journal,  where  is  stated  the 
number  of  miles  made  good,  and  the  number  actually  traversed  by  us,  by  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  ship  until  our  return  we  had  marched,  over 
the  roughest  kind  of  travelling  imaginable,  a  distance  of  over  520  geographical  miles, 
equivalent  to  600  English  statute  miles. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  offer  some  explanation  as  to  why,  witii  so  many  sick 
men  on  the  sledges,  I  did  not  immediately  turn  back  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  ship 
as  speedily  as  possible.  To  this  my  reply  must  be,  that  we  were  for  some  considerable 
time  totally  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  malady  with  which  our  party  were 
attacked,  and  that  we  naturally  concluded  they  were  suffering  only  from  swollen  knees 
a.nd  ankles,  which  we  were  aware  was  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst  the  sledging  crews 
of  former  expeditions,  and  was  only  what  we  had  been  led  to  expect ;  but  we  hoped, 
with  a  little  rest  and  judicious  treatment,  they  would  soon  recover  and  be  able  to 
resume  their  places  on  the  drag-ropes.  The  short  distance  also  that  we  were  from  the 
land  was  another  reason  for  not  turning  back,  for  we  felt  confident  of  being  able  to  reach 
the  depot  in  a  few  days,  provided  our  sick  list  did  not  increase  at  an  alarming  rate,  little 
dreaming  that  the  entire  party  would  be  afflicted  and  rendered  nearly  helpless — a  case 
without  a  precedent.  I  may  perhaps  mention  that  the  men  themselves,  before  the 
nature  of  the  disease  was  communicated  to  them,  regarded  their  ailment  as  only 
temporary ;  and  I  must  say,  in  justice  to  themselves,  that  they  shared,  equally  with 
their  officers,  the  same  eager  desire  to  advance  and  carry  out,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
powers,  the  charge  entrusted  to  them. 

I  observed  no  signs  that  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  any  disruption  of  the  ice 
was  to  be  feared  before  the  middle  of  June,  although  between  the  hummocks  and  snow 
drifts  during  the  latter  part  of  May  a  great  deal  of  sludge  had  formed,  and  in  one  place, 
whilst  crossing  a  belt  of  hummocks,  the  ice  was  so  weak  that  our  heavy  sledge  broke 
through,  and  was  with  difficulty  dragged  out  of  danger.  This  was  doubtless  caused  by 
some  slight  movement  amongst  the  hummocks,  in  all  probability  due  to  tidal  influence. 

The  floes  abreast  and  to  the  northward  of  Cape  J oseph  Henry,  are  decidedly  of  a 
more  ponderous  nature  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  "  Alert's  "  winter  quarters, 
though  of  less  superficial  area ;  rarely  did  we  meet  with  any  extending  a  mile  in  one 
direction,  and  never  for  more  than  a  mile  and  three-quarters.  During  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  days  of  our  outward  journey  floes  were  few  and  far  between,  and  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  our  road  lay  entirely  through  hummocks  and  deep  snow  drifts.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  estimate,  or  even  to  hazard  an  opinion,  regarding  the  thickness  of  what 
wo  termed  the  paloeocrystic  floes,  having  no  foundation  to  form  any  conjecture  upon ;  on 
one  occasion,  at  the  edge  of  a  large  floe,  bounded  by  young  ice,  the  perpendicular  height 
from  the  top  of  the  floe  to  the  surface  of  the  young  ice  was  measured,  and  found  to  be 
from  5  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  10  inches,  but  we  had  no  opportunity  of  measuring  the 
height  of  the  heaver  and  larger-sized  floes. 

The  highest  mass  of  hummocks  measured  was  43  feet  2  inches,  but  many 
hummocks  were  observed  and  floe-bergs  similar  to  those  abreast  of  the  ship  which 
exceeded  that  height,  and  were  estimated  to  be  between  50  and  60  feet.  On  the  heavier 
floes  were  high  hillocks,  apparently  formed  by  snowdrift,  the  accumulation  probably  of 
years,  resembling  diminutive  snow  mountains,  and  varying  from  20  to  over  50  feet  in  height. 

Numerous  streams  and  patches  of  young,  or  one  season's  ice,  were  met  with  encom- 
passing some  of  the  larger  floes,  affording  us,  when  they  trended  in  the  right  direction, 
good  travelling.  The  presence  of  this  young  ice  would  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  armual  disruption  of  the  pack  is  an  occurrence  to  be  apprehended. 

From  Depot  Point  to  our  highest  northern  position,  the  sastrugi,  or  frozen  snow 
ridges,  were  formed  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  indicating  a  north-westerly 
wind  as  the  prevalent  one.  Occasionally,  however,  the  sastrugi  were  observed  formed  in 
a  different  direction,  but  these  exceptions  may  be  attributed  to  the  floes  having  been  in 
motion  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  snow  ridges. 

The  opportunities  for  observations  on  the  transformation  of  snow  into  ice  on  the 
surface  of  the  floes  were  rare,  and  only  occurred  when  a  floe  appeared  to  have  been 
recently  broken  up,  and  without  having  had  hummocks  and  snowdrifts  piled  round  its 
edges.  In  these  cases,  the  section  of  the  snow  was  as  sharp  as  that  of  the  ice,  and 
followed  all  its  irregularities. 

Lieutenant  Parr  was  most  assiduous  in  his  researches  into  this  interesting  subject, 
and  I  am  much  indebted  to  him  for  placing  at  my  disposal  the  information  he  acquired 
on  this  matter. 

The  general  depth  of  the  snow  was  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet,  the  upper  portion, 
underneath  the  surface  crust,  consisting  of  loose  grains  of  about  the  size  of  rifle  fine-grain 
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30wder,  and  without  the  least  coherency ;  these  gradually  increased  in  size,  till  about 
Iwo-thirds  of  the  way  down  they  were  as  large  as  rifle  large-grain  powder,  but  still 
jeparate.  Below  this,  however,  the  grains  began  to  unite  and  to  form  very  porous  ice, 
-ill,  at  the  actual  point  of  junction  with  the  floe,  it  was  very  diflicult  to  draw  the  line  o± 
lemarcation.  In  all  cases  the  ice  on  the  surface  of  the  floes  had  evidently  been  formed 
n  the  same  manner,  for  it  was  full  of  air  holes,  though  not  nearly  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
l;hat  which  was  in  process  of  formation. 

'  The  conversion  of  snow  into  ice  was  not  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  heavy  floes, 
ibr  in  making  our  roads  through  the  hummocks,  we  frequently  came  across  pieces  of  snow- 
ce  which  had  been  formed  round  some  of  them,  and  used  it  for  cooking  purposes. 

Digging  down  into  the  snow  gave  the  same  results,  for  we  could  always  get  the 
porous  ice,  and  found  it  very  convenient  for  cooking.  On  one  occasion  the  surface  of  a 
jmall  floe  on  which  we  were  encamped  was  composed  of  separate  pieces  of  ice,  about  the 
size  of  a  penknife,  placed  end  up,  and  covered  with  snow,  but  without  apparently  being 
oined  together  in  the  slightest  degree. 

In  one  case,  also,  we  found  a  section  of  a  drift  7  feet  thick  at  the  highest  point, 
^hich  was  divided  into  three  equal  parts  by  two  layers  of  ice,  half  an  inch  thick  ;  the 
^wer  portion  being  nearly  converted  into  ice,  the  middle  not  to  such  an  extent,  while 
!he  upper  had  only  just  commenced.  On  some  of  the  floes  large  isolated  pieces  of  ice 
vould  be  protruding,  and  in  these  cases,  when  tried  for  cooking  purposes,  were  found 
oerfectly  fresh  ;  though  they  must  evidently  have  originally  been  salt,  and  had  no 
ippearance  of  having  had  snow  drifted  up  round  them,  which  must  either  have  been  the 
ase,  or  else  the  briny  matter  must  have  melted  out  of  them  during  previous  summers 
md  left  that  which  was  fresh.  How  far  the  thaw  affected  the  snow  on  the  floes  we 
buld  not  tell,  for  though  the  hummocks  had  got  soft  before  we  were  clear  of  them,  the 
now  seemed  to  be  very  little  affected. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  devoted  more  time  to  these  and  other  observations  on 
pur  return  journey,  when  the  weather  would  have  been  waxmer  and  more  time  would 
!  lave  been  at  our  disposal ;  but  the  unforeseen  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  sickness 
,  ivith  which  our  party  were  attacked,  entirely  precluded  aU  further  investigations  into 
:hese  important  and  interesting  matters. 

Deep  sea  soundings  and  temperatures,  as  well  as  magnetic  observations  for  incli- 
lation  and  total  force,  were  obtained  at  our  most  northern  position — the  results  will  be 
forwarded.  Specimens  of  the  bottom  at  the  depth  of  72  fathoms,  and  crustaceans  from 
jhe  same  source,  together  with  mud  and  discoloured  ice,  have  been  collected  at  difterent 
:imes,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Feilden  for  the  purpose  o± 
nicroscopic  investigation. 

During  the  time  of  our  absence  from  the  ship  we  sufiBrcd  little  from  snow-blindness, 
ndeed  were  comparatively  free  from  it.  I  attribute  our  exemption  from  this  painful 
[nalady  entirely  to  the  constant  use  of  the  goggles  ;  those  supplied  to  the  Expedition  by 
jould  and  Porter  being  decidedly  superior  to  all  others.  On  our  outward  journey,  the 
:ime  selected  as  the  fittest  for  marching  was  between  noon  and  midnight,  whilst  on 
:he  return  journey  night  travelling,  between  6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  was  strictly  adhered  to. 
These  marching  hours  were  adopted  in  order  to  keep  the  sun  as  much  as  possible  at  our 
backs,  and  were  found  to  answer  very  well 

The  weather  was,  on  the  whole,  extremely  cold,  the  month  of  April  particularly  being 
so,  no  temperature  above  zero  was  recorded  until  the  28th  of  that  month — the  lowest 
observed,  being  —45°,  and  the  highest  +7°.  In  May  the  temperature  gradually  rose, 
the  lowest  registered  being  —17°,,  and  the  highest  +25°,  During  this  month,  and  the 
first  week  in  June,  we  experienced  very  foggy  and  misty  weather.  Snow  fell  on  twenty- 
seven  days,  principally  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  lowest  temperatuie 
recorded  inside  the  tent,  after  supper,  when  all  were  in  their  bags,  was  —25°,  the 
highest  -f  82° !: 

CJnlike  our  experience  diuring  the  winter  on  board  the  "Alert,"  gales  of  wind 
caused  the  temperature  to  fall  and  not  to  rise,  no  matter  the  quarter  whence  they  blew. 
This  made  marching  with  any  wind  a  most  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  pioceeding, 
engendering  numerous  superficial  frost-bites  about  the  face  and  hands. 

The  clothing  in  constant  use  by  the  men  was  the  same  as  that  worn  when  leaving 
the  ship,  with  perhaps  a  slight  diminution  of  foot-gear,  and  a  knitted  guernsey  less. 
These  guernseys  appeared  to  be  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  were  soon  worn  out ; 
the  duffle  jumpers  were  only  used  at  night-time,  except  by  the  sick,  who  wore  them 
continuously.    Moccasins  were  in  use  the  whole  time. 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  appetite  complained  of  by  all,  upwai'ds  of  300  lbs.  of 
pemmican  were  unconsumed  out  of  our  allowance.    The  sweet  description  of  pemmican  was 
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infinitely  preferred  to  the  plain.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  favour  of  the  mid-day  tea, 
provided  too  much  time  is  not  expended  in  obtaining  it ;  we  all  looked  forward  to  it  as 
the  best  meal  of  the  day,  and  the  men  worked  better,  and  appeared  to  possess  more 
stayhig  powers  after  it,  than  after  breakfast.  I  am  most  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  generally  adopted  by  all  sledging  parties. 

The  large  over-all  fearnought  boots  made  for  the  cooks,  by  your  directions,  proved  of 
great  service,  as  they  not  only  kept  their  feet  warm,  but  they  enabled  them  to  "light 
up  "  for  breakfast  with  more  rapidity,  as  they  were  slipped  on  without  waiting  to  shift 
foot-gear. 

The  durability  of  the  sledges  was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  the  improved  manner 
in  which  the  uprights  were  connected  and  secured  to  the  bearers  are  well  worthy  of 
notice,  and  fully  realised  our  expectations,  although  subjected  to  a  very  severe  trial. 

Where  all  did  their  duty  so  nobly  and  so  bravely,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  selec-* 
tion.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  by  bringing  before  your  notice  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  two  sledge-captains,  Thomas  Rawlings  and  Edwin  Lawrence,  in  both  of 
whom  Lieutenant  Parr  and  myself  placed  the  utmost  confidence ;  the  very  economical 
way  in  which  they  regulated  the  issue  of  provisions,  sufiiering  no  waste,  was  beyond  all 
praise.  The  cheerful,  willing,  and  contented  spirit  displayed  by  the  whole  party,  and  the 
hearty  manner  in  which  they  worked,  is  most  commendable,  and  it  affords  me  much 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  testify  to  the  fact. 

Although  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  dwell  in  any  way  uponj 
the  very  zealous  and  hearty  co-operation  that  I  received,  during  a  most  trying  period;; 
from  Lieutenant  Parr,  still  I  feel  that  my  report  would  be  incomplete  if  I  omitted ' 
bringing  before  your  notice  the  very  great  aid  I  derived  from  his  advice  and  energy. 
Sharing  equally  with  tlie  men  the  laborious  exertions  of  road- making  and  the  arduous- 
toil  of  the  drag  ropes,  he  was  most  assiduous  in  his  endeavours  to  assist  me  in  evervf 
conceivable  manner,  either  in  the  selection  of  the  road,  the  redistribution  of  weights  on'' 
the  sledges,  the  care  of  the  sick,  or  in  the  manifold  duties  connected  with  our  enterprise.; 
The  greatest  praise  that  I  can  accord  him  is  to  say  that  he  more  than  fully  realised  the' 
anticipations  you  had  formed  of  him.  His  wonderful  march  to  the  ship,  from  the  depot 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  speaks  for  itself.  i 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant,  i 
Captain  George  S.  Nares,  R.N.,  F.E.S.,  A.  H.  MAEKHAM, 

B.M.S.  "Alert."  Commander. 


JOURNAL. 


See  Summary  of 
Equipment  and 
Distribution  of 
Weights,  page 
122. 


N.W.  1  o.m.:  be. 

Temperatures  of 

air : — 

11  a.m.— 33° 
3  p.m.  —32 

8  p.m.  —31 
Inside  tent : — 

9  p.m.  —15= 
mid.     — 15 
6  a.m.  —  8 


Weights,  on  leaving  the  ship,  carried  by  the  Northern  Division  of  sledges  : — 
"  Marco  Polo  "  (12-man  sledge),  2,367  lbs.,  or  236|  lbs.  per  man. 
"  Victoria "      (8-man  sledge)     1,644  „     or  235 
''Bulldog"  „  1,389  „     or  2314 

''Alexandra"  „  1,394  „     or  232i 

On  reaching  Depot  Point,  244  lbs.  of  pemmican  were  equally  distributed  amongst  the 
four  sledges,  which,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  provisions  and  fuel  expended 
during  the  march  to  that  place,  again  increased  the  weights  to  the  same  amount  as  on 
leaving  the  ship. 

On  leaving  the  dep6t  at  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  the  weights  on  the  sledges  were  as 
follows  : — 

"Marco  Polo"   2,728  lbs. 

"  Victoria"   . .        1,626  „ 

"Support"   1,725  „ 

being  a  sum  total  of  6,079  lbs.,  to  be  dragged  by  15  men — equal  to  405  lbs.  per  man, 

Monday,  April  3rd. 

Left  the  ship  at  11  a.m.    The  northern  division  of  sledges  under  my  command^ 
consisting  of  the  "Marco  Polo,"  "Victoria,"  "  Bulldog,"  "Alexandra,"  and  "Bloodhound  ; 
the  western  division,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Aldrich,  consisting  of  H.M, 
sledges  "  Challenger  "  and  "  Poppie  "  in  company.    The  travelling  by  no  means  good 
snow  deep,  and  the  sledges  dragging  very  heavily.    This  being  our  first  march,  and  th 
men  showing  signs  of  fatigue,  a  halt  was  called  at  5.30,  and  the  tents  pitched  on  th 
eastern  side  of  the  neck  of  land  connecting  Mushroom  Point  with  the  main.    Men  " 
capital  spirits.    Course  and  distance  made  good,  N.W.  6'.    Hours  on  the  march,  5^ 
Halted  for  lunch,  f . 


ts'  ,    ,  64°,    ,  *s 
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29  Inside  teut:- 

9Q1  9  p.m.  —22 

206  6  a.m.  -21 
200°  30'. 


Tuesday,  April  ith. 

The  cooks  were  called  at  5  a.m.,  and  breakfast  was  ready  by  half- past  six  to  our 
••reat  relief,  all  having  passed  a  cold,  wretched,  and  sleepless  night,  temperature  inside 
)ur  tent  being  —  15''.    Few,  however,  were  able  to  partake  of  their  pemmican  either  last 
light  or  this  morning,  and  there  was  little  demand  for  the  "  blue."'"     Dressing  and 
mdressing  is  decidedly  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  sledging  ;  although  our  foot  gear  was 
)laced  inside  our  sleeping  bags  nothing  thawed,  everything  was  frozen  quite  hard 
n  the  morning  ;  the  gauntlet  mitts,  or  "  hand  stockings,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  men, 
ire  admirable  for  the  feet  at  night-time,  but  they  do  not  suffice  to  keep  them  warm. 
Struck  camp,  packed  sledges,  and  commenced  the  march  at  7.30.    Double  banked  all 
he  sledges  over  the  gap  of  land  inside  Mushroom  Point,  which  fortunately  for  us  had  a  , 
^ood  covering  of  snow,  nevertheless,  we  found  it  hard  work  with  our  heavy  sledges,  but 
fe  save  considerably  by  adopting  this  route  instead  of  going  round  the  point.  The 
2  man  sledge,  with  the  20  ft.  ice  boat  on  it,  dragging  very  heavily,  the  small  sledge  Calm  o.s. :  b.c. 
Bloodhound"  was  taken  in  tow,  their  crew  assisting  to  man  the  drag  ropes  of  the  Temperatures  of 
irger  sledge  ;  this  enabled  us  to  get  on  a  little  better.    At  eleven  o'clock  halted  for  _3jo 
unch  at  the  point  forming  the  west  extreme  of  Ravine  Bay.    Angles  at  this  position  : —  3 

Harley  Spit  ..        ..        66^30'.  8  p.m." -35 

Snow  House  Point 
Centre  Mount  Pullen.  . 
Cairn  on  Mushroom  Point 
Extreme  of  land 

Men  are  working  well,  but  the  travelling  on  the  floe  is  extremely  heavy,  and  we  are 
ompelled  to  double- bank  all  sledges,  thereby  making  but  slow  progress.  Renewed  the 
arch  at  noon.  The  travelling  round  and  beyond  Harley  Spit  excessively  heavy  and 
iborious.  Men  getting  tired,  halted  at  4.45,  and  camped  about  midway  between 
larley  Spit  and  the  boats.  John  Radmore  had  all  the  toes  on  his  left  foot  frost-bitten, 
)ut,  fortunately,  it  was  taken  in  time  and  circulation  restored.  Everything  frozen 
)erfectly  hard.  To  use  Admiral  Richards'  simile,  our  sleeping-bags  resembled  sheet-iron, 
vhilst  the  currie  paste,  as  our  cook  observed,  was  exactly  like  a  piece  of  brass,  and  was 
iqually  hard.  We  were  all  hungry  enough  to  eat  our  full  allowance  of  pemmican  at 
upper,  and  enjoyed  it.  Course  and  distance  made  good,  W.N.W.  six  miles.  Distance 
parched,  ten  miles.    Hours  on  the  march,  eight  and  a-half ;  at  lunch,  three-quarters,  j 

Wednesday,  April  5  th.  ' 

Although  the  temperature  was  lower  in  our  tent  last  night  (as  low  as  —  25°)  than  on 
he  previous  night,  we  all  slept  a  little  more  comfortably,  or  rather  a  little  less 
mcomfortably,  though  deprived  of  all  feeling  in  our  feet.    Started  at  8.30  a.m.  travelling 
Quch  the  same  as  yesterday,  therefore  compelled  to  advance  in  the  same  manner,  that  is 
ledges  double-banked.    Walked  on  to  where  the  boats  were  left  last  Autumn,  with 
ydrich  and  Parr,  but  they  were  found  completely  buried  in  the  snow-drift,  no  traces  g^gj.  j 
)eing  visible.    Ascended  the  hill  at  whose  base  the  boats  were  placed,  and  selected  Temperatures  of 
I  route  across  the  pack  to  Depot  Point.    Returned  to  the  sledges  and  took  to  the  ice  at  air  :— 
0  o'clock,  hoping  to  get  a  good  lead  and  thus  save  a  few  miles.    The  men  appear  a     g  "^^^ 
ittle  stiff  and  complain  of  having  suffered  a  good  deal  last  night  from  pain  in  their  limbs     g  p"™'  _4i 
md  are  to  day  suffering  from  great  thirst.  Inside  tent  :— 

A  wolf's  track,  seen  each  day  since  we  left  the  ship,  has  been  the  only  vestige  of  ^  P-™-  ~"23° 
■nimal  life  observed ;  after  lunch  leaving  the  sledges  to  proceed  with  Aldrich  and  Parr,  I 
eturned  to  the  shore  with  Mr.  White  and  a  couple  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
.aining  the  exact  position  of  the  boats,  but  though  we  dug  about  with  pick  and  shovel 
br  some  hours  we  failed  in  our  attempt  to  find  them.  Left  a  cau-n  to  denote  their 
hereabouts  and  rejoined  our  party.  Halted  at  6.30,  and  encamped  on  the  floe  a  short 
distance  from  Simmons  Island.  The  travelling  has  not  improved,  and  the  temperature 
has  been  as  low  as  —45°.  Everything  very  cold  and  uncomfortable.  Angles  at  camp  : — 
Conical  Peak  . .  75°  30' 
Left  Pap  . .        36  30 

Mount  Pullen       . .      252  45 
Extreme  of  land     . .      200  0 
Course  and  distance  made  good.  North  4  miles.    Distance  marched,  12  miles.  Hours  on 
the  march,  9.    At  lunch,  1. 

Thursday,  April  6^A. 

Another  cold  sleepless  night  over.    Commenced  the  march  at  8.30.    A  beautifully 
sunny  day,  but  with  a  temperature  at  35°  below  zero.    Everj^thing  frozen  stiff  and  hard. 
Dressing  by  no  means  an  easy  operation.    Sledges  double  banked  as  before.  Progression 
*  "  Blue  "  is  the  surplus  remaining  after  each  man  has  received  his  allowance. 


mid.  too  cold 
6  a.m.  —21 
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Calm  b. 

Toniperaturfs  of 

air : — 

9  a.m.  —  ;57° 
3  p.m.  —31 
8  p.m.  —38 

laside  tent : — 
!»  p.m.  —15° 


Jalin  b.c. 

femperacures  of 

air: — 

9  a.m.— 41° 
3  p.m.  -38 

8  p.m.  -30 
Inside  tent : — 

9  p.m.  —14 
(i  a.m.  —15 


Calm  b.c. 

Temperatures  of 

air : — 

9  a.m.  -81° 
3  p.m.  —25 
8  p.m.  -29 

Inside  tent : — 
!>  p.m.  —13 
f)  a.m.  —14 


tJalm  b.c. 
Temperatures  of 
air : — 

9  a.m.  -34° 

8  3  p.m.  -27 
Insi(3  p.m.  —30 

9  p:ie  tent : — 
mid.i.m.  —10° 
6  a.m 


slow.  Halted  for  lunch  at  12.30.  Some  of  the  "Challenger's"  men  being  seedy, 
Aldrich  was  compelled  to  encamp.  At  1.30  proceeded  with  the  Northern  Division. 
"Reached  a  stream  of  young  ice  extending  to  Depot  Point,  the  travelling  on  which  being 
good,  enabled  us  to  single  bank  the  crews,  arriving  at  Depot  Point  at  5.30  off  whicfl^ 
we  halted  and  camped  on  the  floe.  Found  the  (depot  correct.  Took  from  it  244  lbs.  of 
pemmican,  and  deposited  six  days'  provisions  for  eight  men.  Gifi'ard  came  up  with  the 
sledge  "  Poppie,"  and  encamped  near  us.  Jan;es  Berrie  (Ice  Quarter- Master),  his  sledge 
captain,  being  generally  indisposed,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  he  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  ship ;  he  therefore  returns  to-morrow  with  the  "  Bloodhound,"  George 
Cranstone  (A.B,)  from  the  sledge  ^'  Bulldog  "  filling  up  the  vacancy  in  the  "  Poppie's  " 
crew,  and  William  Malley  (A.B.)  from  the  "Bloodhound,"  taking  his  place  in  the  "Bull 
dog."  Course  and  distance  njade  good,  North  5  miles.  Distance  marched,  10. 
Hours  on  the  march,  8.    At  lunph,  1. 

Friday,  April  *lth. 

The  sledge  "  Bloodhound  "  having  fulfilled  the  duties  entrusted  to  her,  she  was 
despatched  to  the  ship  at  8  a.m.  Gave  her  three  cheers  on  parting.  George  Bryani 
(Captain  Fcle.  "  Discovery ")  in  charge,  has  quite  borne  out  all  my  expectations  as  t( 
being  a  zealous,  hard-working,  and  cheerful  petty  officer.  Started  with  the  Northerr 
Division  at  8  a.m.  ;  a  beautiful  day,  but  very  cold.  A  few  slight  frost-bites  were 
sustained  yesterday  but  quickly  restored.  Daniel  Harley  rather  severe  in  the  big  toe 
Rounded  Depot  Point,  The  travelling  to-day  is  a  foretaste  of  what  we  are  to  expect; 
heavy  floes  fringed  with  hummocks,  through  and  over  which  the  sledges  have  to  be 
dragged.  Moss  was  fortunate  enough  to  shoot  a  hare  on  Depot  Point,  which  is  to  be 
reserved  as  a  bonne  bouche  for  us  wh§n  ,we  attain  our  highest  latitude.  Land  veryj? 
much  distorted  by  mirage,  5,45  halted  and  camped  for  the  night  on  a  floe  off"  Capej 
Hercules.  Clouds  banking  up  ominously  betoken  wind  or  fog.  Temperature  remains 
extraordinarily  lo^.  Aldrich's  sledges  coming  up  behind,  and  camping  about  half  a  niile 
astern  of  us,    Angles  at  Camp  : — 


Conical  Hill 
Joseph  Henry  Peak. . 
Left  Pap 

Marco  Polo  Valley  . . 
Depot  Point .  . 
Mount  Pullen 


83° 
78 
20 
354 
264 
251 


30' 


30 


Course  and  distance  made  good.  North  four  and  a  half  miles.  Distance  marched,  fourteen 
miles.    Hours  on  the  march,  nine.    At  lunch,  three-quarters, 

Saturday,  April  8th. 

Started  at  7.30.    Men  very  cheerfiiJ  apd  in  capital  spirits.    Contrary  to  our  expec 
tations,  it  is  a  charming  day,  although  the  teinperature  persists  in  remaining  low.  (Jare 
has  to  be  taken  in  selecting  t;he  road  so  as  to  avoid  the  hummocks  as  much  as  possible ; 
occasionally  we  are  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  belt  of  more  than  ordinarily  large  ones, 
through  which  we  have  to  cut  a  road  with  pickaxes  and  shovels.   Sledges  double-banked 
as  before.    The  large  sledge,,  on  which  is  the  20ft.  ice-boat,  drags  very  heavily.    This  is 
caused  by  the  overhanging  weight  at  the  two  extremities.    Glare  from  the  sun  has  been 
very  oppressive  ;  the  snow  in  places  resembles  coarse  sand,  and  appears  more  crystallizci 
than  usual.  Halted  at  6.45,  and  camped  for  the  night.    Aldrich  about  half-a-mile  behin 
us.    A  few  of  the  party,  including  Parr  and  myself,  sufiering  from  snow-blindness.  N 
angles  taken  in  consequence.    The  sun  is  now  above  both  horizons,  so  we  get  continuoi 
day.     Course  and  distance  made  good.  North  3  miles.     Distance  marched,  10,  Hours^ 
on  the  march,  10^.    At  lunch,  f. 

Sunday,  April  9  th. 

Struck  tents  and  commenced  the  march  at  8.  Same  system  of  double  banking  the 
sledges  continues.  Parr's  snow-blindness  is  no  better,  mine  no  worse,  ^  The  snow 
goggles  are  worn  by  all  and  certainly  afford  relief  to  the  eyes.  Moss  is  rendering 
valuable  service  by  assisting  me  in  the  selection  of  a  road — no  easy  task  whilst  goino- 
through  hummocks.  Although  the  temperature  is  very  low  the  sun  has  sufficien 
influence  to  dry  our  blanket  wrappers  and  other  gear ;  the  yards  of  the  boats  being  ver 
convenient  for  the  purpose  of  tricing  up  our  robes,  &c.  The  snow  is  still  very  deep  o 
the  floes  and  between  the  hummocks,  materially  retarding  our  progress.  Halted  at 
and  encamped  on  a  heavy  floe.  From  its  north-western  edge  the  dep6t  was  plainl 
visible  ;  a  great  relief  to  our  minds,  as  thoughts  of  its  being  buried  in  deep  snow  dri 
would  frequently  occur  to  us. 


1?9 


Angles  at  encampment : — -  . 

N.E.  extreme  of  Conical  Hill  , .  93" 

Depot  (about)  . .        . .        . .        . .  76 

Left  Pap    33  30' 

Mount  Pullen  . .        .  .         ,         . .  253 
Course  and  distance  made  good,  North  4  miles.   Distance  marched,  13  miles.  Hours 
on  the  march,  10.    At  lunch,  ^. 

Monday,  April  10th. 

At  8.30  a.m.,  leaving  the  tents  pitched,  and  the  four  cooks  to  take  care  of  them 
with  Parr,  who  is  still  suffering  acutely  from  snow  blindness,  we  started  with  the 
remainder  of  the  party  and  an  empty  sledge  for  the  depot,  distant  about  two  miles, 
Aldrich  and  some  of  his  men  accompanying  me.  We  experienced  heavy  work  in  cutting 
a  road  through  the  line  of  shore  hummocks  that  gird  the  coast,  and  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  the  depot  until  eleven  o'clock.  The  pemmican  tins  were  opened,  the  contents 
packed  on  the  empty  sledge,  and  a  cairn  constructed  with  the  tins  on  the  site  originally 
occupied  by  the  depot,  as  a  mark  where  in  future  all  provisions  for  our  use  are  to  be 
deposited.  Sending  the  party  back  to  camp  in  White's  charge,  Aldrich,  Giffard,  Moss 
and  myself  ascended  View  Hill  (650  feet),  whence  we  obtained  a  good  look-out.  The 
prospect  was  anything  but  cheering.  To  the  northward  was  an  irregular  sea  of  ice, 
composed  of  small  floes  and  large  hummocks.  Our  anticipations  of  slow  travelHng  and 
heavy  work  seem  about  to  be  realized.  The  sun  was  so  powerful  that  the  snow  was 
thawing,  and  the  water  trickling  down  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bUl.  Angles  from 
the  summit  of  View  Hill : — 

Conical  Hill         .  .     105°  15'  Ca'm  b.  c. 


Observation  Peak 
West  Pap 
Mount  Pullen 
Cape  Hawson 


Temperatures  of 

340     0  9  a.m.  -32° 

254   20  3  p.m.  -18 

240   45  Inside'tent'-- 
Descended  the  hill,  overtook  our  party,  and  returned  to  camp  at  3.30.    Struck  tents  and     9  pm  —'7° 
shifted  our  camp  about  a  mile  to  the  northward,  pitching  our  tents  alongside  of  Aldrich 's     6  a.m.  0 
party.    Commenced  stowing  our  sledges.    We  shall  start  to-morrow  morning  with  pro- 
visions complete  for  63  days.    Our  weights  are  exactly  as  they  should  be,  namely, 
6,080  lbs.  to  be  distributed  on  the  three  sledges — the  12-man  sledge  will  be  loaded  to 
2,728  lbs,  and  the  other  two  sledges  to  1,726  and  1,626  lbs.  respectively.    Thus  loaded, 
the  sledges  will  drag  uncommonly  heavy,  and  over  the  rough  hummocks  we  are  certain  to 
encounter  our  only  mode  oi  advancing  will  be  a  system  of  double  banking,  which  simply 
means  one  mile  made  good  for  every  Ave  actually  marched.    If  we  acconipli&h  two  miles 
a  day  it  will  be  a  fair  day's  work.    On  shore  we  observed  numerous  traces  of  hares  and 
ptarmigan,  but  although  Moss  followed  up  the  trails  of  the  former,  his  attempts  to  obtain 
any  were  not  crowned  with  success.    Course  and  distance  made  good,  1  mile.  Distance 
marched,  7  miles.    Hours  on  the  march,  6.    Hours  detained  at  dep6t,  4.    At  lunch,  1. 

Tiissday,  April  llth. 
Started  at  7  a.m.,  leaving  the  tents  belonging  to  the  two  support-sledges  pitched, 
but  taking  their  crews  to  assist  in  dragging  our  sledges.     Eiias  Hill  (Private  R.M.L.I.), 
one  of  the   "  Challenger's "   crew,  being  unfit,  from   sickness,   to   proceed,    David  S.W.  2.  1. 
Mitchell  (A.B.),  from  the  sledge  "Bulldog,"  was  appointed  in  his  place.    A  dull,  overcast  Calmo.s.:  b.c.o.s. 
day.    Snow  falling.     I  was  again  greatly  indebted  to  Moss  for  his  efficient  aid  in  ^.^,^_^P«^**"''es  of 
assisting  me  to  choose  a  road  for  the  sledges.  Parr  being  still  laid  up  with  snow     9  a.m.  —15° 
blindness,  and  my  sight  "  not  quite  the  thing."     Halted  amongst  the  hummocks     3  p.m.  -  3 
for  lunch  at  noon.    Aldrich  has  very  wisely  determined  to  return  to  the  land  and  j  ^.  P"™'  ~  _^ 
try  his  luck   through  the  snow  valley,  instead  of  rounding  Cape  Joseph  Henry.  ^9p^m!+16° 
One  o'clock,  displayed  all   coL  urs,   and   parted   company    with   Aldrich^s   division     mid.  +12 
and  our  two  supporting  sledges  amid  much  cheering.    They  were  soon  lost  sight     ^       +  ^2 
of  amongst  the  hummocks.    Parr  in  advance  with  half  a  dozen  men  cutting  a  road 
with  pickaxes   and   shovels,    the   remainder   of  the  men   dragging  up  the  light 
sledges  singly,  all  liands  having  previously  advanced  the  heavy  sledge.     Got  on 
to  a  heavy  floe  and  then  in  amongst  a  mass  of  heavy  hummocks,  through  which 
appeared  no  road  or  outlet,  but  the  steady  and  persevering  exertions  of  Parr  and  his 
roadmakers  performed  wonders,  and  the  sledges  were  soon  travelling  over  a  road  that 
had  looked  before  impenetrable  and  impassable.    The  floes  are  small,  but  very  heavy. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  their  thickness,  but  it  must  be  very  considerable.    They  appear 
to  have  had  a  terrible  conflict  one  with  another,  the  result  being  what  we  are  now 
(3426)  B 
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encountering,  namely,  a  grjeat  expanse  of  hummocks  varying  in  height  from  20  feet  to 
small  round  nubbly  pieces  over  which  we  stagger  and  fall.  Between  these  hummocks 
the  snowdrifts  are  very  deep,  and  we  are  continually  floundering  up  to  our  waists,  but 
the  men  struggle  bravely  on.  Possibly  when  we  leave  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Joseph 
Henry,  and  get  well  clear  of  the  land,  we  may  experience  better  travelling,  larger 
floes  and  less  snow.  One  tbing  is  pretty  certain,  we  cannot  have  much  worse,  and  this 
is  a  consolation.  At  2  p.m.  the  thick  weather  and  tnow  cleared  oiF  and  the  sun  shone 
out  brightly,  the  temperature  rising  as  high  as  —  3°,  but  at  5  o'clock  it  again  became 
dull  and  overcast,  and  snow  commenced  falling.  6  p.m.  stopped  and  encamped  amongst 
the  hummocks,  after  a  very  hard  and  weary  day's  work.  The  men  appear  a  good  deal 
done  up.  The  road  making  was  incessant  the  whole  afternoon.  Weather  too  thick  to 
obtain  a  round  of  angles.  Course  and  distance  made  good,  North  2^  miles.  Distance 
marched,  10.    Hours  on  the  march,  10.    At  lunch,  1. 

Wednesday,  April  12th. 

An  unexpected  but  most  gratifying  change  of  temperature  caused  us  to  pass  a 
comparatively  comfortable  night;  temperature  inside  our  tent  as  high  as  +16°,  and 
during  supper  rose  as  high  as  +22°.  At  9  a.m.,  after  breakfast,  commenced  with  iialf  a 
dozen  road-makers  cutting  a  road  through  the  hummocks,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
party  to  strike  the  tents,  pack,  and  bring  up  the  sledges  one  by  one  as  far  as  the  road 
was  practicable.  Being  a  beautifully  bright  sunny  day,  the  tent  robes  and  other  gear  were 
triced  up  to  the  masts  and  yards  to  dry.  The  fine  weather  is  very  acceptable  to  us,  and 
it  will  also  enable  our  support  sledges  to  return  to  the  ship  easily  and  quickly.  Parr's 
eyes  are  improving,  and  he  now  works  like  a  slave  with  pickaxe  and  shovel,  working 
with  and  superintending  the  labours  of  the  road-makers.  Our  progress  is  necessarily 
very  slow  ;  the  obstacles  we  have  to  contend  with  are  numerous  and  difficult  to  over- 
come, but  they  yield  slowly  but  surely  to  the  dexterous  blows  of  our  energetic  labourers. 
Latitude  at  noon  by  observed  Meridian  Altitude,  82°  44'  15''.  This  is  a  little  aggra- 
vating, as  we  imagined  ourselves  to  be  two  or  three  miles  further  to  the  northward. 
Shortly  after  noon,  observed  a  man  walking  round  the  base  of  View  Hill,  distant  about 
two  and  a  quarter  miles,  who  we  naturally  concluded  was  Aldrich  walking  ahead  of  his 
Jalm  b  c.  sledge.    After  lunch  emerged  from  the  hummocks  on  to  a  small  floe,  and  then  into 

reraperatures  of   another  mass  of  hummocks,  having  only  made  about  half  a  mile  during  the  forenoon. 


iir : — 


Angles  taken  at  2  p.m. : — 


I  Cape  Joseph  Henry        . .        74°  30' 

8  p.m.  —33  Joseph  Henry  Peak        ,  .        69  00 

Inside  tent: —  Observation  Peak. .        ..        57  30 

^P-°^--5  Pap(?)   337  30 

^^•^"-"^^^  Mount  Pullen       ..        . .       255  30 

The  surface  snow  on  the  floes  sparkles  and  glitters  with  the  most  beautiful  iridescent 
colours,  the  ground  on  which  we  walk  appearing  as  if  sprinkled  with  bright  and  lustrous 
gems ;  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires  being  the  most  prominent.  At  3  p.m. 
succeeded,  by  aid  of  pick  and  shovel,  in  cutting  a  road  through  a  belt  of  hummocks  of 
from  seven  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  experienced  slightly  better  travelling,  though  still 
through  hummocks,  enabling  us,  however,  to  make  considerably  more  progress.  Observed 
the  fresh  traces  of  a  lemming.  It  is  strange  the  little  creature  should  wander  so  far 
from  the  land,  the  nearest  point  being  quite  three  miles  ofi'.  Opened  out  Cape  Joseph 
Henry,  which  for  the  last  week  has  been  entirely  concealed  by  Conical  Hill.  At  o  p.m. 
observed  Aldrich's  encampment  on  shore,  a  short  distance  up  the  Snow  Valley.  Crossed 
over  some  streams  of  young  ice,'""  and  through  a  long  fringe  of  hummocks  leading  on 
to  a  large  floe  of  "  ancient  lineage  "  presenting  an  undulating  surface,  and  having  on  it 
diminutive  ice  mountains,  or  frozen  snow  drifts,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 
At  7.15  halted  at  the  edge  of  a  belt  of  hummocks,  through  which  a  road  was  cut  whilst 
the  tents  were  being  pitched.  Camped  for  the  night,  the  men  being  rather  fatigued, 
having  had  a  hard  day's  work.  We  are  gradually  getting  into  a  different  time  for 
travelling,  rising  later  and  halting  later  in  order  to  do  so  ;  the  hours  we  intend 
adopting  for  our  outward  bound  journey  being  those  between  noon  and  miduight,  as  by 
so  doing  we  shall  avoid  having  the  sun  directly  in  our  faces  as  much  as  possible.  The 
men  are  all  well  and  cheerful,  although  we  are  all  suflering  from  cracked  skin,  the 
combined  action  of  sun  and  frost,  our  lips,  cheeks,  and  noses  being  especially  very  sore, 
our  faces  resembling  raw  beef-steaks.  The  temperature  all  day  has  been  delightful, 
ranging  from  —  8°  to  —  20°.  Travelling  through  hummocks  is  most  unsatisfactory  work  ;  it 
is  a  succession  of  standing  pulls — one,  two,  three,  haul  !  and  very  little  result.  The 

*  By  young  ice  is  meant  ice  of  the  previous  season's  formation. 
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snow,  too,  on  the  floes  is  very  deep,  the  upper  crust  of  which  being  frozen,  the  sledge 
runners  break  through,  and  sinking  into  the  soft  snow  renders  the  dragging  very- 
laborious.    Angles  at  camp  : 

Cape  Joseph  Henry   67°  30' 

Conical  Hill.  .        .„        ..        ..  59 

Observation  Peak  . .        , ,        . .  46 

Pap  (?)   . .      335  30 

Mount  Pullen    256  45 

Course  and  distance  made  good,  North  1-|  miles.    Distance  marched,  9'.    Hours  on 
the  march,  10|^.    At  lunch,  ^. 

Thursday,  April  13th. 

Struck  camp  and  commenced  the  march  at  9  a.m.    Last  night  the  temperature  fell 
as  low  as  —  33°,  but  rose  again  this  morning  as  the  sun  gained  power,  sending  the 
thermometer  up  inside  my  tent  whilst  we  were  having  breakfast  as  high  as  +  32° ;  it 
was  +  18°  when  the  cooks  were  called. 

Passed  through  a  fringe  of  hummocks  about  200  yards  in  breadth,  then  arrived  on 
a  fine  large  floe  that  afforded  us  capital  travelling  for  about  a  mile  due  north,  and  then 
on  to  another  long  fringe  of  large  and  troublesome  hummocks,  until  we  were  completely 
brought  up  at  2  o'clock  by  enormous  masses  of  ice,  piled  up,  piece  on  piece,  to  the  height 
of  over  20  feet.    Through  this  we  resolved  to  cut  a  passage,  although  foreseeing  it  would 
be  a  long  and  tedious  job  ;  however  there  appeared  no  other  alternative,  so  immediately 
after  lunch  the  road-makers,  always  supervised  and  headed  by  Parr,  who  is  not  only  a 
first-rate  engineer  but  also  a  most  indefatigable  labourer,  set  to  work  to  cut  a  road, 
which  by  6  p.m.,  with  such  resolution  did  they  work,  was  completed,  the  sledges  dragged 
through  and  on  to  another  old  floe,  girt  by  more  hummocks  which  were  in  their  turn 
attacked  by  Parr  and  his  gang,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  halting  at  7.40  p.m.  and  Northerly  1  cm. 
encamping  on  a  fine  large  floe,  which  promises  to  give  us  a  good  lead  for  some  way  to  Temperatures  of 
the  north  tomorrow.    It  is  almost  incredible  with  what  comparative  ease. the  obstacles  "^"^^0)"^ 
we  have   to  contend   with  can   be   surmounted.      Latitude  at  noon  by  observed     3  p'o^"  _ig 
Meridian  Altitude,  82°  46'  6"  N.    Parr,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  quite  recovered  from     8  p.m.  —27 
his  snow  blindness  and  works  like  a  horse.     At  6  o'clock  we  saw  Aldrich's  tents  Inside  tent: 
pitched  some  distance  up  the  Snow  Valley.    It  has  been  a  dull  cloudy  day,  the  sun     g  P'™*  ~  J 
shining  at  intervals.    In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  fog-bow  or  halo  round  the  sun  shewing 
the  prismatic  colours.    Angles  at  camp  : — 

Cape  Joseph  Henry   ......        54°  45' 

Joseph  Henry  Peak    ......        46  30 

Conical  Hill   28 

View  Hill      ,   .327 

Course  and  distance  made  good.  North  2  miles.    Distance  marched,  9.    Hours  on 
the  march,  10^.    At  lunch,  ^. 

Friday,  April  lAth. 

Last  night,  in  consequence  of  having  had  a  high  temperature  in  our  tent,  on  one 
Dccasion,  when  much  moisture  was  absorbed  by  the  sleeping  bags,  &c.,  our  robes  and  bags 
Iwere  frozen  so  stiff  and  hard  that  caution  had  to  be  exercised  to  avoid  their  coming  into 
ontact  with  the  face,  otherwise,  so  rigid  were  they,  that  an  abrasion  of  the  skin  would 
e  the  result ;  our  plan  is  to  leave  the  coverlets  for  some  considerable  time  lying  on  our 
odies  so  that  they  may  partially  thaw  before  being  spread.    Our  blanket  wrappers  also 
n  the  morning  were  frozen  so  hard,  although  we  had  been  lying  upon  them  all  night  in 
ur  bags,  that  it  was  with  great  difliculty  we  could  bend  them  over  our  feet.    Started  Ny.  2  to  5  cm.  s. 
it  9.30  a.m.     Crossed  an  old  floe,  having  a  deep  incrustation  of  frozen  snow  on  its  Temperatures  of 
imrface,  rendering  the  dragging  very  laborious,  then  through  a  belt  of  small  hummocks,  ^''9"~jq  _25° 
pn  to  another  fair-sized  floe.    These  belts,  or  cordons,  of  hummocks  vary  in  breadth  from     3  p.ni!  —27 
j50  and  100  yards  to  as  much  as  a  quarter  and  half-a-mile.     As  a  rule  round  the  larger     8  p.m.  —25 
loes  appear  the  heavier  hummocks.     We  have  been  assailed  by  an  unpleasant  nipping  Inside  tent : — 
freeze  from  the  northward,  our  faces  being  constantly  touched  up  by  Jack  Frost.  g 
A-lthough  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  it  was  absolutely  too  cold  to  obtain  a  meridian 
altitude  at  noon,  temperature  being  down  to  —  28°.    We  were  employed,  during  the 
afternoon,  in  making  a  road  through  a  more  than  ordinary  broad  hedge  of  hummocks, 
and  pulling  the  sledges  through,  we  made  in  consequence  little  head-way.    The  wind 
jfreshening  and  the  weather  becoming  very  thick,  we  halted  earlier  than  we  otherwise 
^ould  have  done,  and  camped  on  a  floe  at  7  p.m.    It  was  too  thick  to  obtain  a  round  of 
Angles.    Many  frost-bites  about  the  face.    John  Shirley  (Stoker),  of  the  "  Marco  Polo," 
complaining,  of  pain  in  his  ankle  and  knee,  both  of  which  exhibited  slight  symptoms  of 
pufiiness,  he  had  them  weU  rubbed  with  turpentine  liniment.     The  floes  ofi*  Cape 
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N.Wy.  5  to  8  o.q.z. 
Temperatures  of 
air: — 

9  a.m.-27° 

3  p.m.— 34 

8  p.m.— 36 
Inside  Teat : — 

9  p.m. -22 
6  a.m.  — 15 


N.Wy.Stolo.c.q.z. 

Temperatures  of 

air: — 

9  a.m.  —35° 
3  p.m.  —33 

8  p.m.  —32 
In  tent : — 

9  p.m.  —16 


Joseph  Henry,  although  actually  smaller  than  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 

ship's  winter  quarters,  seem  far  more  heavy  and  ponderous.  They  are  in  all  probability 

reduced  in  size  by  heavy  and  continual  pressure  oif  the  Cape.  Course  and  distance  made 
good,  North  If  mile.    Distance  marched,  8. 


Hours  on  the  marcb,  9^. 


At  lunch,  |. 


Saturday,  April  15th. 


Blowing  a  north-westerly  gale,  with  the  temperature  35°  below  zero,  and  a  con- 
siderable drift,  which  rendered  travelling  quite  out  of  the  question.  Extreme  wretched- 
ness and  almost  abject  misery  was  our  lot  to-day.  We  derived  no  heat  from  our  robes, 
they  were  frozen  too  hard,  the  temperature  inside  our  tent  being  —  22°.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  we  have  this  day  experienced,  during  a  gale  of  wind,  a  lower  temperature 
than  we  had  during  any  gale  the  whole  winter,  which  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  evident  there  can  be  no  open  water  existing  either  to  the  northward  or  westward  of 
us.  By  not  arousing  the  cooks  until  late,  we  economized  a  meal,  doing  away  with  lunch. 
Shirley  appears  no  better,  his  ankle  much  swollen  and  very  puflPy  about  the  knee,  after 
being  dressed  with  turpentine  liniment  it  was  well  bandaged.    Too  cold  to  write. 

Sunday,  April  16  th. 

The  wind  this  morning  was  stUl  blowing  fresh,  though  it  bad  moderated  con- 
siderably ;  it  was,  however,  so  cutting  and  piercing,  and  the  drift  was  so  dense,  making 
it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  see  our  way  through  the  hummocks,  that  it  was  deemed 
more  prudent  and  advisable  to  remain  encamped,  however  unpleasant  and  disagreeable 
such  a  course  was  to  all  concerned.  We  all  unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  most  wretched  and  miserable  Easter  Sunday  that  any  one  of  us  had  ever  passed. 
48  hours  in  a  bag,  in  a  gale  of  wind  off  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  with  a  temperature  67° 
below  freezing  point,  is  not  a  delightful  way  of  passing  the  time — sleep  almost  out  of 
the  question.  In  spite  of  the  cold  we  did  not  omit  the  usual  Saturday  night's  toast  last 
evening  ;  it  was  also  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Ships'  Commissioning  and  the  Captain's 
birthday,  so  of  course  they  could  not  be  neglected ;  we  gave  the  latter  three  cheers, 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  "  Victoria,"  and  then  we  commenced  to  cheer  each  other,  by 
way  of  keeping  up  our  spirits.  The  keen  wind  touches  us  up  unmercifully  when  we  are 
compelled  to  go  outside  the  tent.  One  of  the  men  (William  Ferbrache)  had  bis  nose 
rather  severely  frost-bitten  in  less  than  two  minutes.  Shirley  is  no  better ;  indeed,  he 
may  be  said  to  be  worse,  as  he  is  now  attacked  in  both  legs.  The  treatment  has  been 
renewed.  George  Porter,  of  the  Victoria,"  complaining  of  stiff  knees  ;  they  were  well 
rubbed  with  turpentine  liniment.  At  4.30  p.m.,  the  wind  subsiding,  we  determined  to 
make  an  efibrt  to  push  on,  anything  being  preferable  to  the  tedium  and  dreariness  of 
such  forced  inactivity  as  we  were  undergoing.  At  five,  struck  the  tents  and  commenced 
the  march.  Shirley  being  unable  to  walk,  we  were  obliged  to  place  him  on  one  of  the 
sledges,  keeping  him  in  his  sleeping  bag,  and  wrapping  him  well  up  in  the  coverlet  and 
lower  robe.  This  increases  our  weight  to  be  dragged,  besides  diminishing  onr  strength. 
Crossed  the  floe  on  which  we  were  encamped,  and  cut  our  way  through  a  hedge  of 
hummocks,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  on  to  another  floe  of  apparently  great 
thickness.  These  floes,  although  of  stupendous  size  regarding  their  thickness,  are  unfor- 
tunately for  us  of  no  very  great  superficial  extent,  varying  only  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  a  mile  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  The  recent  strong  wind,  blowing  the  snow  from 
off*  the  land  to  tlie  floes,  has  made  the  travelling  rather  heavier  than  it  was  befoi'e.  Between 
some  of  the  large  floes  we  occasionally  met  small  patches  of  young  ice  along  which  the 
sledges  ran  easily  and  smoothly ;  but,  alas !  they  are  never  more  than  a  few  yards  in 
extent.  Halted  at  10.30,  and  encamped  for  the  night  on  a  large  floe.  Men  appearing 
more  done  up,  alter  lying  so  long  idle  in  their  bags;  than  if  they  had  had  a  hard  day's 
dragging. 

Beyond  Cape  Parry,  which  is  at  present  the  most  distant  land  visible  to  the 
westward,  can  be  seen  two  cloud-like  objects  that  may  be  Aldrich's  "Cooper  Key 
Moimtains  ; "  but  again  they  may  be  clouds  or  mirage.    Angles  at  camp  : — 


Cape  Parry  . .  . .  dl°  15' 
Cape  Joseph  Henry. .  15  30 
Joseph  Henry  Peak. ,  12 
Observation  Peak  . .  360 
View  Hill  ..  311 
Mount  PuUen  . .  261 
Course  and  distance  made  good.  North  1;^  miles, 
the  march,  5^.    Detained  by  bad  weather,  5. 


0 
0 
30 
30 

Distance  marched,  7  miles,    Houtb  on 
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Monday,  April  I7th. 

Cape  Joseph  Henry  when  viewed  from  seaward,  or  rather  iceward,  and  on  the 
3earing  observed  last  night,  presents  a  bold  nnd  rugged  appearance,  rising  nearly 
perpendicular  from  its  base  to  its  bluff,  a  height  of  about  800  feet,  whence  it  recedes, 
gradually  ascending  until  it  culminates  in  a  peak  about  three  or  four  hundred  feet  higher. 
|[t  appears  to  be  ol  Hmestone  formation  in  regular  stratifications,  dipping  to  the  southward 
it  an  angle  between  six  and  ten  degrees  from  the  horizontal.      The  cape  itself 
terminates  in  a  knife-like  edge  from  summit  to  foot,  very  much  resembling  the  ram- 
bow  of  an  iron-clad.    Conical  Hill  when  seen  on  the  same  bearing,  presents  more 
the  shape  of  a  hog's  back  than  a  cone,  and  has  also  a  bold  rugged  aspect.    It  is 
ibout  the   same   height   as  the   peak   above  Joseph  Henry,  and  is  of  the  same 
i'ormation  ;  but,  unlike  its  neighbour,  the  striations  dip  to  the  southward  at  an  angle 
oetween  6°  and  10°  from  the  vertical,  and  it  has  altogeth(T  a  rather  distorted  appearance. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  similarity  in  the  surrounding  hills,  all  being  more  or  less  coniform, 
and  of  nearly  equal  altitude — from  one  to  two  thousand  feet.    Commenced  the  march  at 
11 'SO  a.m.    Shirley  is  no  better,  and  has  again  to  be  put  on  the  sledge.    George  Porter 
(Gunner,  E..M.A.),  one  of  the  "Victoria's"  crew,  is  rendered  hors  de  combat,  his  knees 
being  very  much  swelled,  and  is  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain.    A  similar  treatment  was 
adopted  to  that  followed  in  the  case  of  Shirley,  namely,  liniment  and  bandages.    He  is 
just  able  to  hobble  after  us,  but  our  force  is  much  weakened  by  the  loss  of  these  two 
Inen.    By  a.n  Obs.  Mer.  Alt.  taken  at  our  camp  the  latitude  was  found  to  be  82°  49'  37". 
A  beautifully  sunny  day  with  the  temperature  as  high  as  —  24°.   The  men  are  taking  kindly 
to  their  goggles,  rarely  taking  them  off  whilst  on  the  march,  and  quite  willing  to  put  up 
iwith  a  little  inconvenience  rather  than  be  afflicted  with  snow  bhndness.  Occasionally 
a  film  forms  on  the  glasses,  but  this  cannot  be  obviated ;   they  fully  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  supplied.    Alfred  Pearce,  A.B.,  was  rather  severely  frost- 
bitten on  one  of  his  fingers  yesterday,  but  circulation  was  quickly  restored,  and.  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  soreness,  he  suffers  no  ill  effects  from  it.    Snow  being  deep,  we 
found  the  travelling  on  the  floes  very  heavy  indeed  ;  the  large  boat  comes  along  very 
slowly,  and  it  is  seldom  we  can  advance  many  paces  without  resorting  to  "  standing 
puUs."    Men  are  all  working  uncommonly  well,  my  only  fear  being  that  they  will  over-  Calm  b.c. :  o.s 
tax  their  strength.    Arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  broad  belt  of  hummocks,  through  which  a  Temperatures 
road  had  to  be  cut,  then  on  to  a  small  floe,  then  through  more  hummocke,  which  again 
had  to  succumb  before  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Parr  and  his  untiring  road-makers  ;     q  p.^.  _2i 
then  more  small  floes  and  more  hummocks,  and  so  it  goes  on.    These  hummocks  consist     mid.    — 2( 
of  large  fraghients  of  ice,  squeezed  up  into  every  indescribable  shape  and  form,  varying  ^^^^jj* ' 
in  height  from  15  to  25  feet.    So  thickly  compacted  together  are  these  huge  masses  of    9  am  +1 
ice  that  they  appear  to  form  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  our  advance  ;  but  by  dint  of 
energy  and  perseverance  our  road-makers  soon  succeed  in  overcoming  them.    Some  of 
the  floes  are  far  thicker  than  others,  and  it  is  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence  that  we  have 
to  lower  the  sledges  a  distance  of  6  or  7  feet  from  the  top  of  one  to  the  surface  of 
another,  or  vice  versd.    After  lunch,  George  Porter,  being  unable  to  walk  any  fiirther, 
had  to  be  carried  on  the  sledge.    This  is  sad  work  ;  it  makes  our  progress  very  slow  and 
tedious.    Snow  commenced  falling  slightly  at  3  p.m.,  and  continued  to  fall  throughout 
the  day.    Halted  and  pitched  the  tents  on  a  large  floe  at  10.15  p.m.    Men  quite  done 
up.    It  is  no  wonder  the  men  appear  fatigued  at  the  termination  of  a  day's  work,  for 
they  are  on  their  legs  (and  consequently  on  the  move — for  to  sit  down  even  for  lunch 
with  such  a  low  temperature  is  at  the  risk  of  frost-bite)  from  the  time  they  leave  their 
bags  until  they  get  into  them  again — a  period  of  about  17  hours ;  and  this  comes  hard 
upon  men  who  have  been  so  long  confined  on  board  ship.    Angles  at  camp  : — 

Cape  Parry   25°  30' 

Cape  Joseph  Henry  and  Peak,  in  transit    351  30 

Conical  HiU   316 

View  Hill   302 

Mount  PuUen   262  30 

Course  and  distance  made  good,  North,  1^  mile.    Distance  marched,  9  miles.  Hours 
on  the  march,  10.    At  lunch,  ^. 

Tuesday,  April  18th. 
Having  made  a  slight  alteration  in  our  weights  by  lessening  those  on  the  heavy 
sledge,  we  struck  tents  and  resumed  the  march  at  noon.  Porter's  legs  are  very  bad — so 
much  so,  as  to  necessitate  his  being  carried  on  a  sledge.  Shirley,  on  the  contrary,  has 
slightly  improved,  and  is  able  to  walk  slowly  in  our  rear.  Put  the  men  on  full  allowance  of 
pemmican,  having  hitherto  only  had  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  man.  Latitude  at  noou 
by  observed  Meridian  Altitude  82°  50'  54"  N.    So  hard  were  our  sleeping-bags  frozen 
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S.E.  2  to  3  b.cv. 

Temperatures  of 

air  : — 

noou  — 21° 
6  p.m.  — 1« 
mid.  —33 

Inside  Tent: — 
mid.  —  7 
9  a.m.  +15 


Calm  b.c. 
Temperatures  of 
air : — 

noon  —25° 
6  p.m.  —24 
mid.  —35 
Inside  tent : — 
I  mid.  —  5 
9  iv.m.  +10 


last  night,  that  the  operation  of  getting  into  them  was  positively  painful ;  the  night, 
however,  was  comparatively  warm,  and  we  slept  pretty  comfortably.  Our  travelling 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day  was- across  floes  of  an  uneven  surface,  and  between  hum- 
mocks, through  which,  however,  there  was  no  necessity  of  cutting  a  road  ;  but  the  deep 
snow  rendered  the  dragging  exceedingly  heavy.  These  floes,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
ai'e  all  massed  together,  squeezed  one  against  the  other,  but  with  few  or  no  hummocks 
between  ;  vastly  diflPerent  from  the  huge  piled -up  masses  we  had  to  contend  with  nearer 
the  shore.  Opened  out  another  Cape  with  a  high  peak  and  range  of  hills  adjoining, 
bearing  about  W.N.W.  (true),  distant  about  30  or  40  miles.  A  channel  or  deep  inlet 
appears  to  exist  between  Cape  Parry  and  this  Cape.  Being  a  beautifully  clear  evening, 
we  sighted,  just  before  halting,  more  land  to  the  westward,  trending  slightly  to  the  north- 
ward, a  cape  and  two  paps,  which  we  take  to  be  Cape  Aldrich.  The  two  paps,  for  the 
sake  of  reference,  are  named  Mounts  Alert  and  Discovery ;  we  estimate  their  distance  at 
about  60  or  70  miles.  After  lunch  the  description  of  ice  over  which  we  were  travelling 
underwent  great  change,  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  we  had  at  length  arrived  on  the 
veritable  "  paloeocrystic  "  floes.  We  seem  to  have  quite  got  away  from  the  smooth  level 
floes  surrounded  by  dense  hummocks,  and  have  reached  floes  of  gigantic  thickness  with 
a  most  rmeven  surface,  and  covered  with  deep  snow.  The  travelling  has  been  rough  and 
heavy.  The  "Victoria"  capsized,  but  was  quickly  righted  without  damage  to  either 
sledge  or  boat,  and  without  even  giving  the  invalid,  who  was  securely  wrapped  up  inside 
the  boat,  a  shaking.  The  foremost  l)atten  of  the  "  Marco  Polo  "  was  also  carried  away. 
A  south-easterly  breeze  sprang  up  at  5  p.m.,  sending  the  temperature  down  sharply  to 
—  33°  and  we  had  to  be  cautious  about  frost-bites.  Angles  at  encampment : — 

Mount  Alert  . .  26° 

Distant  Peak         . .        22  30 

Cape  Parry  . .        21  30 

Cape  Joseph  Henry  .  .      327  30 

Conical  Hill  . .  305 

Mount  Pullen        . .      262  30 
Course  and  distance  made  good,  North  1  mile.    Distance  marched,  10  miles.  Hours  on 
the  march,  10.    At  lunch,  ^. 

Wednesday,  April  19th. 

A  fine  clear  day.  Started  at  11.30  a.m.  Shirley  and  Porter  are  no  better,  and 
both  have  to  be  carried  on  the  sledges.  Our  sleeping  bags  last  night  were  rendered  a 
little  more  habitable  from  having  been  exposed  during  the  day  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  had  the  effect  of  extracting  from  them  the  greater  part  of  the  moisture.  The 
helmet  worsted  caps  so  kindly  and  considerately  presented  to  the  Expedition  by  the 
Empress,  are  very  warm  and  comfortable  for  sleeping  in,  and  are  much  appreciated  by 
the  men,  who  call  them  "  Eugenics."  Found  the  travelling  very  heavy — deep  and 
uneven  snow  ridges.  Experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  from  one  floe  on  to  another, 
some  of  them  being,  with  the  snow  on  their  surface,  as  much  as  8  and  9  feet  above  the 
others.  After  labouring  and  toiling  for  three  and  a-half  hours,  standing  pulls  nearly 
the  whole  time,  during  which  period  we  had  barely  advanced  300  yards,  I  came  to  the 
determination  of  abandoning  the  20-ft.  ice  boat.  I  did  not  arrive  at  this  decision  until 
after  very  mature  deliberation,  and  from  my  own  conviction  that  amongst  such  ice  as  we 
were  then  encountering,  should  a  disruption  occur,  the  boats  would  be  of  little  avail  to 
us,  except  to  be  used  as  a  ferry  from  one  floe  to  another.  For  this  purpose  the  smaller 
boat  will  suffice.  The  men  also  appear  much  distressed  at  the  conclusion  of  a  day's 
work.  Yesterday,  after  toiling  for  10  marching  hours,  we  only  advanced  1  mile,  and 
this  with  no  road-making.  Lightening  our  load  by  800  lbs.  will  enable  me  to  husband 
their  strength  a  little.  The  operations  connected  with  abandoning  the  boat  and  redis- 
tributing the  weights  on  the  several  sledges,  together  with  lunch,  occupied  3  hours, 
when  the  march  was  again  resumed,  every  one  heartily  glad  to  be  well  rid  of  such  an 
encumbrance,  and  anticipating  a  more  rapid  advance,  if  such  snail-like  progress  as  ours 
can  be  so  denominated.  Before  quitting  the  boat  an  oar  was  lashed  to  the  mast  and  the 
mast  stepped,  yard  hoisted  and  decorated  with  some  old  clothes  so  as  to  form  as  con- 
spicuous an  object  as  possible  in  order  to  facilitate  our  finding  her  again  on  our  return 
journey,  when,  with  our  lightened  sledges,  we  can  easily  bring  her  back  to  the  ship. 

Angles  to  fix  position  of  abandonment : — 

Distant  Peak    . .         . .        20°  15' 

Cape  Parry       . .        . .         17  30 

Joseph  Henry  Peak     . .       329  30 
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Joseph  Heiirv  Bluff     .  .       327  30 
View  Hill    "    ..        ..      297'  0 
Mount  Pullen    . .        . .      263  0 
7  p.m.  we  arrived  on  some  young  ice,  between  the  floes  and  amongst  hummocks,  that 
afforded  us  capital  travelling.    On  this  we  rattled  gaily  along,  accomplishing  half  a  mile 
u  something  like  a  couple  of  hours — good  work  for  us.    10.15  p.m.,  halted  and  pitched 
ijur  tents  on  a  regular  palasocrystic  floe,  having  rounded  hillocks  on  its  surface  from  25  to 
30  feet  high.    Alfred  Pearce  (A.B.)  was  compelled  to  fall  out  towards  the  latter  end  of 
[the  day,  from  the  drag  ropes,  suflering  from  a  swollen  ankle,  which  was  dressed  and 
Dandaged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others  after  camping.    Angles  at  Camp  : — 
Distant  Peak  . .        . .        17°  40' 
Cape  Parry    .  .        . .        11  0 
Joseph  Henry  Peak  . .      322  15 
Joseph  Henry  Bluff  . .      314  30 
Conical  Hill   . .        . .      298  30 
View  Hill      . .        . .      294  0 
Mount  Pullen. ...      264  0 
yourse  and  distance  made  good,  North  1  mile.    Distance  marched,  8  miles. 
,he  march,  8.    Detained  by  abandoning  boat,  3. 


Hours 


on 


Thursday,  April  20th. 

In  consequence  of  an  impervious  fog  we  were  unable  to  make  a  start  imtil  2  p.m. 
Sven  then  the  weather  was  so  thick  that  we  experienced  great  difficulty  in  making  any 
lead-way.  Shirley  and  Porter  are  no  better,  and  are  still  carried  on  the  sledges,  lioad- 
nakers  busily  engaged  under  Parr,  who  is  himself  setting  an  example  by  M^orking  like  a  Northy.  l  to2o.s. 
ave  with  the  pickaxe,  cutting  a  road  through  hummocks.  Men  cheerful  and  working  well, 
rossing  small  floes  and  through  hummocks  that  appear  interminable.  Snow  ver}^  deep  ; 
Drospect  gcnything  but  cheering,  as  nothing  but  hummocks  can  be  seen.  At  8  p.m.  the 
iveather  clearing  slightly  we  succeeded  in  extricating  ourselves  from  the  hummocks,  and 
crossing  a  large  heavy  floe  got  on  to  a  stream  of  young  ice  that  afforded  us  good  travelling 
:br  a  short  distance.  The  more  we  recede  from  the  land,  the  more  young  ice  do  we 
ippear  to  meet,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  derive  mucli  advantage  from 
.ts  presence.  10.30  p.m.,  halted  and  camped  for  the  night,  having  accomplished,  con- 
jidering  the  weather  and  obstacles  we  had  to  encounter,  a  fair  day's  march.  Course  and 
iistance  made  good,  North  1-^  mile.  Distance  marched,  8.  Hours  on  the  march,  8. 
Detained  by  thick  weather,  3.    At  lunch,  ^, 


air  : — 

noon 

-15° 

6  p.m. 

-  8 

mid. 

-U 

Inside  te 

mid. 

+  2 

9  a.m. 

+  6 

Friday,  April  21st. 

Started  at  11.30  a.m.  ;  Shirley  a  little  better,  and  aible  to  walk  after  the  sledges. 
Porter  also  slightly  improved,  but  still  has  to  be  carried,  Pearce  decidedly  better,  and 
able  to  resume  his  place  on  the  drag  ropes.  A  thick  cloudy  day,  with  a  cold,  piercing 
breeze  from  the  northward.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day  our  road  lay  over  young 
ice,  on  which  were  some  deep  snowdrifts,  and  occasionally  ridges  of  small  hummocks  ; 
but  after  marching  for  about  a  mile  our  good  ice  terminated,  and  we  were  again  obliged 
to  take  to  our  old  palseocrystic  floes  and  hummocks,  and  again  our  troubles  commenced, . 
or  rather  continued.  Compelled  to  deviate  to  the  eastward  of  our  course  in  order  to 
avoid  a  mass  of  heavy  hummocks,  through  which  it  v^ould  take  days  to  cut.  Road- 
makers  busily  employed.  After  lunch  we  were  forced  to  put  Shirley  on  the  sledge  again 
in  order  to  prevent  his  getting  frost-bitten,  as  he  was  unable  to  move  fast  enough  to 
keep  himself  warm.  Although  the  temperature  is  only  17°  below  zero,  the  wind  is  so 
keen  and  cutting  that  the  cold  feels  more  intense  to-day  than  on  any  day  since  we  left 
the  ship.  It  almost  cuts  one  in  two.  In  consequence  we  halted  an  hour  earlier  than 
we  otherwise  would  have  done,  and  camped  at  9.30.  Numerous  superficial  frost-bites 
among  the  party,  and  Thomas  Simpson,  A.B.,  rather  severely  in  the  big  toe.  Circulation 
restored  in  all  cases.  There  appears  to  be  a  magnificent  level  floe  ahead,  and  we 
predict  good  travelling  for  the  morroYr. 

One  of  our  greatest  enemies  that  we  have  to  contend  with  in  crossing  the  large 
floes  ai-e  the  numerous  cracks  and  fissures  radiating  in  all  directions  and  concealed  from 
view  by  a  treacherous  covering  of  snow.  Into  these  we  frequently  fall,  sinking  up  to  our 
waists.  Weather  too  thick  to  obtain  a  round  of  angles,  no  land  visible.  Course  and 
distance  made  good,  North  2  miles.  Distance  marched,  9^.  Hours  on  the  march,  9^. 
At  lunch,  ^. 


Northy.  2  to  5  o.f. 

Temperatures  of 
air 

noon  —17° 
6  p.m.  -18 
mid.  —24 
Inside  Tent : — 
mid.  0 
9  a.m.  -1-10 
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N.  Wy.  3 
North  -i  o.s. 
Temperatures  of 
air : — 


noon 
6  p.m. 
mid. 
In  tent  :■ 
mi(L 
9  a.m. 


-17° 
-16 
-17 

-  1 

+  20 


Saturday,  April  22nd. 

Struck  camp  and  proceeded  at  12.15.  Invalids  slightly  improving.  Porter  still 
has  to  be  carried  on  a  sledge,  but  Shirley,  with  the  assistance  of  a  staff,  is  able  to  walk  a 
little.  Wind  blew  in  heavy  squalls  last  night,  and  is  blowing  fresh  from  the  N.W. 
this  morning.  It  is  painful  to  witness  the  ejSbrts  of  the  poor  fellows,  whilst  they 
are  dragging,  endeavouring  to  shield  their  faces  from  the  cold,  cutting  wind.  They  are 
an  uncanny  lot  to  look  at — -very  dirty  faces,  and  especially  noses,  all  scarified  and  scabby, 
lips  sore  and  tips  of  the  fingers  senseless  from  frost-bite —yet  they  are  all  cheerful  and 
happy  enough.  A  dull,  cloudy  day ;  a  thick  mist  hanging  over  the  land,  entirely 
obscuring  it  from  view.  The  floes  travelled  over  to-day  are  more  level  than  any  we  have 
hitherto  crossed,  and  infinitely  larger,  one  being  quite  If  mile  in  length  (in  a  north  and 
south  direction)  and  about  8  miles  in  circumference.  This,  however,  is  only  a  rough 
estimate,  as  it  is  difficult  to  judge.  The  snow  is  very  deep.  These  floes  appear  to  have 
come  into  contact  with  each  other  in  a  more  amicable  manner  than  those  we  have  already 
passed,  few  or  no  hummocks  lying  between  them.  At  9  p.m.,  the  weather  coming  on 
very  thick,  accompanied  by  driving  snow,  we  crossed  some  hummocks,  and  camped  on  a 
level  floe  at  10.30.  The  wind  has  been  bitterly  cold  all  day,  touching  up  our  faces  con- 
siderably. Course  and  distance  made  good.  North,  2-|  n)iles.  Distance  marched, 
9  miles.    Hours  on  the  march,  10.    At  lunch,  ^, 


S.  Ey.  3,  b.c.m. 

East  4 
Temperature  of 
air: — 

noon  —  0° 
6  p.m.  — 22 
mid.  —32 
Inside  tent : — 
mid.  —  4 
9  a.m.   +  2 


Sunday,  April  2Brd. 

A  beautiful  sun-shiny  day,  but  misty  over  the  land.  Struck  tents  and  started  at 
noon.  Latitude  by  Obs.  Mer.  Alt.  82'^  58'  37"  N.  Crossed  a  heavy  floe  with  numerous 
"  hillocks  "  on  it,  but  covered  with  deep  and  soft  snow,  that  made  it  hard  work  for  our 
sledges.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  heavier  the  floes  are,  the  deeper  and  softer  is  the 
snow  on  their  surface.  The  temperature  inside  our  tent  this  morning,  before  the 
coverlets  were  removed,  was  +20° — a  decided  improvement.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  these  immense  snow  hillocks  with  which  the  heavier  and  larger  floes 
are  furnished,  unless  it  be  that  they  are  formed  by  drift  snow,  the  accumulation  possibly 
of  some  years,  which  increasing  year  by  year,  and  the  surface  periodically  thawing 
daring  the  summer,  and  then  again  congealing,  form  the  diminutive  ice-mountains  we 
are  so  constantly  passing.  Our  travelling  to-day  has  been  very  heavy,  and  consequently 
our  progress  has  been  slow  ;  much  delay  was  caused  by  having  to  cut  our  way  through 
various  belts  of  hummocks.  Shirley  was  able  to  walk  after  the  sledges,  but  Porter  had 
stiU  to  be  carried.  His  symptoms  are  not  pleasing.  In  addition  to  his  bad  leg  he 
complains  of  great  pain  in  his  stomach ;  his  arms  are  nearly  powerless,  and  he  occa- 
sionally spits  blood,  and  feels  weak  and  faint.  He  had  to  be  revived  this  afternoon  from 
a  fainting  fit  produced  by  an  efibrt  made  to  walk  after  the  sledges,  by  having 
administered  to  him  40  drops  of  spirit  of  ammonia  in  some  water  ;  the  latter  was  made 
in  a  little  kettle  that  had  been  kindly  designed  and  constructed  for  us  by  Mr.  George 
White,  engineer,  and  which  proved  very  useful  when  water  in  a  small  quantity  was 
required.  A  sharp  wind  with  a  low  temperature  all  da}  .  Halted  at  10.30,  and 
camped  on  a  large  floe.  Mist  cleared  up  shortly  after  tents  were  pitched.  Angles 
at  camp : 

"  16°  30' 

343  30 
303 

298  30 
291  30 
267  30 
mile. 


Mount  Alert  . . 
Cape  Parry 
Obs.  Peak 
Cape  Joseph  Henry 
Conical  Hill    . . 
Mount  Pullen.  . 
Course  and  distance  made  good. 


Hours  on  the  march,  10. 


At  lunch,  4 


North  li 


Distance  marched,  6  miles. 


Monday,  April  24th. 

On  walking  to  the  northern  extreme  of  the  floe  on  which  we  were  encamped,  a 
dismal  prospect  met  our  view.  Enormous  hummocks  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  aU 
squeezed  up  together  with  apparently  no  floes  beyond.  Foreseeing  that  time  and  trouble 
must  necessarily  be  expended  before  a  road  could  be  cut  through  these  obstacles,  a 
number  of  road-makers,  with  Parr  at  their  head,  were  advanced  at  10.30,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  party  remained  in  the  tents.    This  course  was  adopted  in  consequence 


of  a  cold  wind  that  was  blowing,  in  which  with  the  low  temperature  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  have  kept  the  men  standing  about  waiting  for  the  pioneers  to  complete  their 
work.  The  hummocks  appeared  interminable.  From  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  no  fioe 
of  any  size  could  be  seen — nothing  but  an  uneven  range  of  shapeless  masses  of  ice. 
By  4  p.m.,  with  such  energy  did  our  road-makers  work,  a  practicable  road,  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  was  completed,  and  we  all  returned  to  camp  to  lunch.  After  this  was  discussed  t  3  I 

the  tents  were  struck,  sledges  packed,  and  the  march  resumed.   Although  the  keen  wind  Temperatures"  of 
was  decidedly  unpleasant,  by  making  sail  on  the  boat,  it  materially  assisted  us.    Having  air: — 
arrived  at  the  end  of  our  road,  we  halted  and  camped  on  a  floe  at  10.30  p.m.,  the     noou  —22' 
majority  of  the  men  having  been  at  work  for  11  hours.    Crossed  the  83rd  parallel  of  lati-     ^J^^'  Z2t! 
tude  to-day.     Porter  was  still  obliged  to  be  carried,  but  Shirley  was  able  to  walk  after  inside  tent  :— 
us.    Course  and  distance  made  good,  North  1^  mile.    Distance  marched,  5  miles.    Hours     mid.     -1-  2° 
at  work,  11.    At  lunch,  1  J>  a.m.  +16 

Tuesday,  April  2^th. 

Started  at  11.30  a.m.  Porter  appears  slightly  better,  but  is  unable  to  move 
without  assistance.  Shirley  is  neither  better  nor  worse,  and  is  just  able  to  crawl  along 
after  the  sledges.  Pearce's  ankle  is  still  under  treatment,  and  he  has  to  be  eased  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  drag-ropes.  John  Hawkins,  cooper,  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
'  Victoria,"  is  also  suffering  from  weak  and  swollen  ankles,  but  is  still  able  to  perform  his 
duty  on  the  drag-ropes.  Travelling  over  heavy  floes,  with  deep  snow  drifts  and 
hummocks  between.  Our  time  for  treating  the  sick,  administering  potions,  bandaging 
legs,  &c.,  is  as  a  rule,  after  supper,  when  the  exertions  of  the  day  are  over  and  the  men 
are  comfortably  settled  in  their  bags.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
disagreeable  than  sick  men  either  in  the  tent  or  on  the  march,  especially  when  they  are 
helpless,  persisting  in  groaning  all  night,  and  in  being  querulous  and  fretful.  But 
Isailors  are  proverbially  good  and  kind  nurses,  and  ours  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
A  bright  day,  but  with  low  temperature,  and  just  sufficient  wind  to  keep  us  fully  aware,  jjy  4  ^  j  ^ 
in  a  by  no  means  pleasant  manner,  that  we  possess  noses,  or  rather  portions  of  them.        Temperatures  oi 

Latitude  by  obs.  mer,  alt.  83°  2'  13"  N.    The  land  for  the  last  two  days  has  been  air: — 
much  distorted  by  mirage.    The  travelling  to-day  has  been  fairly  good,  we  have  been     g^°^  ~U 
able  to  make  a  little  more  progress,  but  the  snow  remains  very  deep,  and  is  of  a  tenacious     j^fd^'  ~20 
consistency,  adhering  to  our  sledge-runners  and  thus  retarding  our  advance.    Opened  luside  tent : — 
out  a  deep  bay  or  channel,  immediately  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Parry.    The  sun  was     i^'t^-     f  8 
so  powerful  as  to  send  the  thermometer,  when  exposed  to  its  rays,  from — 17°  to  — 3°.     9  a.m  -+-35 
Delayed  towards  the  end  of  the  day  by  a  broad  belt  of  small  hummocks,  through  which 
a  road  had  to  be  made.    A  faint  parhelion  showing  prismatic  colours.     10=30,  halted  and 
camped.    Many  of  the  hummocks  passed  to-day,  although  smooth  and  rounded  on  the 
top  and  on  one  side,  were  precipitous  on  the  other  and  were  fully  between  25  and 
30  feet  high,  resembling  in  a  great  measure  the  grounded  floe-bergs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
"  Alert's  "  winter  quarters.     Occasionally  these  appeared  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  larger  floes,  but  the  depth  of  snow  rendered  it  impossible  to  determine  this  matter 
satisfactorily.    Angles  at  encampment : — 
Cape  Parry 
Observation  Peak 
Cape  Joseph  Henry 
Conical  Hill 
Mount  Pullen 
High  Peak  at  head  of  Bay 
Mount  Alert 

Course  and  distance  made  good,  North  2^  miles.    Distance  marched,  7^.    Hours  on  the 
march,  10^.    At  lunch,  ^. 
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Wednesdai/,  April  26th. 

Proceeded  at  noon.  Latitude  by  obs.  Mer.  Alt.  83°  3'  50"  N.  Temperature  inside 
our  tent  last  night  as  high  as  +  3.^"^,  and  outside  as  high  as  —  2°.  This  is  a  change  for 
the  better.  Porter,  Pearce,  and  Shirley  seem  to  be  slightly  improving,  but  the  former  is 
still  unable  to  walk  v/ithout  assistance,  and  has  to  be  carried  on  a  sledge.  The  drifts  ar 3 
frequently  as  much  as  12  feet  high,  and  it  is  a  regular  case  of  travelling  up  and  down 
hill.  The  floes  are  not  of  any  great  extent,  but  are,  notwithstanding,  of  enormous 
thickness.  They  are  separated  from  each  other,  apparently  having  no  connecti.m,  by 
(3426) 
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N.  VVy.  1  b.  c. 

Temperatures  of 

air : — 

noon     —  2° 
6  p.m.  —11 
mid.  —15 

Inside  tent : — 
mid.  +24 
9  a.m.   -f  28 


streams  of  hummocks  from  10  to  50  yards  in  breadth.  Across  these  we  are  compelled 
to  cut  a  road  ;  our  chief  difficulty,  however,  is  m  getting  the  sledges  from  off  the  flue  ou 
to  our  road,  and  then  up  again  on  to  the  next  floe,  so  steep  and  abrupt  is  the  ascent  and 
descent.  Pickaxes  however,  wielded  by  skilful  and  determined  hands,  perform  wonders. 
The  thermometer  when  exposed  to  the  sun  this  afternoon  rose  to  +7°.  Dried  our  tent 
robes,  etc.,  on  the  sledges  whilst  marching.  A  bright  parhelion  at  8  p.m.  shewing  the 
three  mock  suns  and  the  double  halo,  all  of  prismatic  colours.  10.30,  halted  and  camped. 
During  the  last  two  hours  our  road  lay  across  some  extraordinarily  heavy  floes,  with 
enormous  hummocks  fully  30  feet  high.  Some  of  these  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  long 
and  continuous  snow  drift,  whilst  others  were  undoubtedly  fragments  broken  off"  the  edge 
of  a  floe,  composed  of  several  pieces  and  lying  in  a  confused  heap  together.  Our  tents 
were  pitched  on  the  northern  extreme  of  one  of  these  ponderous  floes,  with  an  apparently 
impassable  sea  of  hummocks,  extending  north,  east,  and  west,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
range.  It  looked  like  the  "  end  of  all  things."  The  task  of  cutting  a  road  through  the 
obstacles  ahead  will  be  a  severe  one,  yet  it  is  the  only  resource.  The  men  appeared 
much  fatigued  on  halting  ;  doubtless  this  is  due  to  the  rise  of  temperature.  Angles  at 
camp : — 


Cape  Giffard.  .        . .  344 

Peak  at  head  of  Bay. .  335 

Cape  Parry  . .        . .  327 

Observation  Peak    .  .  296 

Cape  Joseph  Henry.  .  292 

Conical  Hill  .  .        . .  288 

Mount  PuUen          ..  271 

Course  and  distance  made  good.  North  If  miles, 
march,  10.    At  lunch,  A. 
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Distance  marched,  6^. 
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air  : — 

noon     —  9" 
6  p.m.   —  1 
mid.      —  9 

Inside  tent : — 
mid.  +26 
9  a.m.  +35 


Thursday,  April  27th. 

Our  moccasins  are  getting  into  rather  a  dilapidated  state,  the  soles  with  which  they 
were  furnished  being  taken  from  the  upper  leather  of  our  "  tishermen's  boots  "  being  com- 
pletely worn  through  ;  the  grey  boot  hose,  knitted  drawers,  and  guernseys  being  also 
in  a  very  ragged  condition.  At  10.30.,  Parr,  with  half  a  dozen  road-makers,  started  to 
make  a  road  through  the  hummocks,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  party  to  strike  the 
tents,  pack  the  sledges,  and  drag  them  on  one  by  one.  By  lunch  time  we  had  advanced 
^  of  a  mile.  At  noon  the  latitude  by  observed  mer.  alt.  was  83°  6'  41"  N.  Our 
invalids  exhibit  no  signs  of  improvement;  Hawkins  had  to  be  relieved  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  drag  ropes,  and  Pearce  still  suffers  from  stiff  ankles,  although  he  makes 
a  show  of  dragging.  Both  shovels,  from  constant  use,  have  come  to  grief,  breaking  short 
off" at  the  handles,  but  we  succeeded  in  "fishing"  them,  thus  making  them  serviceable 
again.  On  emerging  from  the  hummocks,  we  came  across  a  succession  of  small  but 
heavy  floes  on  which  the  snow  is  knee-deep,  and  surrounded  by  large  hummocks  (with 
one  exception),  which  kept  the  road-makers  fully  occupied  the  entire  day  in  cutting  a 
way  through.  The  exception  was  a  small  floe,  nearly  level,  having  no  hummocks  piled 
round  its  edges.  On  a  vertical  section  of  it  being  measured,  its  height  was  found  to  be 
from  5  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  10  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ^oung  ice.  9.30,  halted 
and  camped  for  the  night.  Men  thoroughly  fatigued.  They  would  frequently  drop  off' 
to  sleep  when  halted  only  for  a  few  minutes.  The  land  was  so  concealed  from  view  by 
the  surrounding  hummocks  that  we  were  unable  to  obtain  any  angles.  Course  and 
distance  made  good,  North  1  j  mile.  Distance  marched,  7^  miles.  Hours  on  the  march, 
10^.    At  lunch,  -|. 


Friday,  April  28th. 

A  dull  cloudy  day  and  snow  falling,  but  with,  for  the  first  time,  a  temperature 
above  zero.  At  12.30,  Parr  and  six  road-makers  started  ahead  to  cut  a  way  through 
the  hummocks,  the  remainder  of  the  men  dragging  the  two  light  sledges  on  singly,  the 
whole  party  returning  to  drag  up  the  heavy  sledge  as  soon  as  a  road  was  practicable. 
Heavy  hummocks,  deep  snow,  and  thick  weather  reader  our  progress  slow.  Selecting 
the  route  is  a  Vvork  of  difficulty,  it  being  impossible  to  see  many  yards  ahead — above, 
below,  and  around  being  all  of  one  uniform  colour.  Had  again  the  misfortune  to  capsize 
the  sledge  and  boat  on  which  was  Porter,  but  luckily  no  evil  resulted,  a  slight  delay 
being  the  only  inconvenience.    On  the  surface  of  a  floe  crossed  during  the  evening  was 
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I  crust  of  ice  about  an  inch  thick  covering  the  deep  snow.  To  our  great  surprise,  whilst 
rossing  a  fringe  of  hummocks,  we  observed  the  tracks  of  a  hare.  Tbev  were  apparently 
recent.  The  little  creature  was  evidently  exhausted,  the  steps  being  short  and  close 
together,  and  travelling  in  a  southerly  direction.  These  footprints  naturally  excited  our 
interest,  as  we  were  fully  17  miles  from  the  nearest  land.  Halted  and  camped  at 
10.30  p.m.,  having  travelled  during  the  last  hour  over  young  ice.  Course  and  distance 
made  good,  North  miles.  Distance  marched,  6  miles.  Hours  on  the  march,  10.  At 
lunch,  i. 


S.  Ey.  1  o.s.  cm. 
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air : — 

noon     +  2" 
6  p.m.   +  5 
mid.  —10 

Inside  tent : — 
mid.  +24 
9  a.m.  +2i'i 


Saturday,  April  29th. 

Struck  camp  and  proceeded  at  11.45  a.m.  Latitude  at  noon  by  observed 
Meiidian  Altitude  83°  9'  21"  N.  Since  the  warm  (?)  weather  set  in  we  dress  and  roll 
ip  our  bags  before  breakfast,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  start  immediately  that  meal  is 
inished.  A  fine  sunny  day,  but  with  a  sharp  wind  from  the  N.W.  Our  work  to-day  has 
3een  very  distressing,  and  we  advance  but  slowly;  small  floes  with  huge  hummocks,  and  the 
>now  over  our  knees.  We  are  often  compelled  to  deviate  considerably  to  the  eastward 
yr  westward  of  our  course,  in  order  to  make  progress  at  all.  Occasionally,  during  the 
atter  part  of  the  day  we  were  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  few  short  leads  of  young  ice 
:hat  we  constantly  met  twining  round  the  heavy  floes  and  between  the  hummocks,  but  js[_  2  to  4, 
lever  to  such  an  extent  as  to  profit  greatly  by  them.  The  road  makers  have  been  busily  Wy.  5.  b.c. 
mployed  tlie  entire  day ;  consequently  the  sledges  had  to  be  advanced  singly  by 
:he  remainder  of  the  men.  The  wind  has  been  very  nipping.  Noses,  whilst  sledging, 
lave  been  voted  a  nuisance  and  could  readily  be  dispensed  with.  Thick  and  threatening 
jlouds  banking  up  to  the  Northward  portend  snow  or  wind.  Halted  and  camped  at 
10.15.  Course  and  distance  made  good.  North  1^  mile.  Distance  marched,  7^  miles, 
flours  marched,  10.    At  lunch,  i. 
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noon  +  1  ° 
6  p.m.  +  2 
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mid.  + 1 7 
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N.Wy.  5  to  3  o.s.f. 

Temperatures  of 
air : — 

noon  +  7° 
fi  p.m.  +  7 
mid.  +  2 
Inside  tent : — 
mid.  +24 
9  a.m.  +27 


Sunday,  April  SOth. 

Shortly  after  the  tents  were  pitched  last  night  the  wind  freshened,  the  clouds 
thickened,  and  snow  commenced  falling  heavily,  continuing  without  intermission  the 
entire  night  and  all  to-day.  So  thick  is  the  weather  that  we  are  unable  to  make  a 
move,  as  we  can  scarcely  see  the  length  of  two  sledges  ahead.  Surrounded  as  we  are  by 
hummitcks,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  pushing  on.  Our  patience  is  sorely  tried, 
enduring  this  idleness,  especially  when  we  consider  how  little  we  have  hitherto  accom- 
plished, and  the  short  period  that  now  exists  before  we  are  compelled  to  retrace  our 
steps.  If  we  attempt  to  advance  we  shall  in  all  probability  lose  more  ground  than  we 
shall  gain,  as  we  sliall  very  likely  get  entangled  amongst  the  hummocks,  whence  we  shall 
have  much  difiiculty  in  extricating  ourselves.  The  rest  will  do  no  harm  to  the  men. 
Number  of  hours  detained  by  weather,  10. 

Monday,  May  1st. 

A  fine  bright  morning  has  ushered  in  the  month  of  May,  to  our  no  small  pleasure. 
Struck  camp  and  started  at  11.30  a.m.  Latitude  by  Obs!  Mer.  Alt.  83°  10'  30"  N. 
Invalids  much  the  same.  Hawkins  totally  unfit  for  duty  ;  his  ankles  and  calves  slightly 
discoloured  ;  and  Shirley  very  weak  and  faint.  Porter's  symptoms  appear  to  be  scorbutic, 
his  teeth  are  loose  and  gums  sore,  and  his  legs  covered  with  a  rash  and  discoloured  in 
patches  about  the  knee.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day  we  travelled  over  streams  of 
young  ice  with  ssnall  hummocks  between,  requiring  constant  road-making  :  the  snowdrifts 
very  deep,  making  the  dragging  heavy  for  our  diminished  crews.  After  lunch  arrived  on 
a  large  level  floe  that  aficirded  us  a  good  mile  and  a  half  travelling  in  the  right  direction;  ^'^^^ 
the  snow  less  deep  on  it  than  on  .other  floes,  doubtless  on  account  of  its  even  surface,  Temperatures  of 
which  prevents  the  snow  from  collecting  into  drifts  by  the  wind.  At  5  p.m.  a  north- 
westerly breeze  sprang  up,  and  at  7  heavy  clouds  were  seen  banking  up  in  the  same 
quarter.  By  9  o'clock  we  were  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog.  Camped  at  10.30  amongst 
hummocks,  with  apparently  nothing  but  hummocks  ahead.  The  tents  had  scarcely  been 
pitched  before  the  fog  rolled  away  to  the  southward  as  rapidly  as  it  had  come  down  upon 
us,  leaving  a  bright  luminous  band  stretching  away  along  the  N.W.  horizon.  Adminis- 
tered forty  drops  of  spirit  of  -ammonia  to  Shirley,  who  fainted  whilst  performing  the 
functions  of  nature.  Course  and  distance  made  good.  North  2f  miles.  Distance  marched, 
9  miles.  Hours  on  the  march,  1 0;^.  At  lunch,  ^. 
(3426)  S  2 
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Tuesday,  May  2nd. 

Started  the  road-makers  cutting  a  road  through  the  hummocks  and  deep  snow  drifts 
at  12.30,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  party  to  attend  to  the  sick  and  bring  up  the 
sledges  singly.  The  invalids  are  not  improving,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  are  all  attacked  with  scurvy,  although  we  have  not  been  led  to  suppose  that  there 
is  any  probability  of  our  being  so  afflicted,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  symptoms.  Porter 
complains  of  great  weakness,  giddiness,  and  sickness  of  the  stomach.  Shirley's  knees 
are  discoloured,  exhibiting  a  livid  purplish  hue  ;  so  also  Hawkins'  ankles.  Alfred  Pearce 
is  still  suffering  (and  under  treatment)  with  bad  ankles,  and  can  only  just  hobble  along, 
whilst  Reuben  Francombe  (A.E.)  has  the  calves  of  his  legs  very  much  swollen  and  can 
scarcely  walk.  Our  strength  is  rapidly  decreasing.  A  fine  day,  but  with  a  sharp  north- 
westerly wind  blowing ;  a  thick  mist  hanging  over  the  land  entirely  concealing  it  from 
our  view.  So  rough  was  our  road  and  deep  the  snowdrifts  that  we  barely  advanced 
half  a  mile  before  lunch.  The  travelling  was  no  better  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 
and  we  encamped  at  11.15  p.m.  on  a  small  floe  amidst  a  pile  of  hummocks,  thoroughly 
fatigued  and  weary.  The  snowdrifts  met  to-day  were  frequently  5  feet  and  6  feet  deep, 
and  all  this  had  to  be  shovelled  away  and  gaps  filled  in  before  we  could  advance.  Several 
concealed  rents  and  cracks  in  the  floes  were  crossed,  through  which  we  would  fall  and 
nearly  disappear,  but  always  succeeded  in  scrambling  up  unhurt..  At  abovit  six  o'clock 
the  fog  surrounding  the  land  lowered  slightly,  displaying  the  tips  of  the  hills  above  the 
fog  bank  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner  ;  the  remainder  of  the  land  being  quite  invisible, 
it  had  a  very  curious  effect.  By  10  p.m.  the  fog  had  entirely  cleared  away.  Towards 
night  the  temperature  fell  as  low  as  —17°.  Angles  obtained  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south  of  encampment  : — 

Mount  Alert     . . 

Peak  at  head  of  large  Bay 

Observation  Peak 

Cape  Joseph  Henry 

Conical  Hill 
Course  and  distance  made  good,  North 
Hours  on  the  march,  IO5.    At  lunch,  \. 
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3° 
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292 
290 

287  20. 
Distance  marched,  7^  miles. 


N.  W.  2.  o.  f.  m. 
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noon     —  7° 
6  p.m.  —  2 
mid.      —  5 

Inside  tent : — 
mid.  4-10 
9  a.m.  +14 


Wednesday,  May  3rd. 

Struck  tents  and  proceeded  at  noon.  Latitude  by  obs.  mer.  alt.  83°  14'  45"  N 
Invalids  no  better — all  five  utterly  helpless,  and  therefore  useless.  Porter  still  on  the 
sledge.  Francombe  and  Pea.rce  are  both  suftering  :  their  calves  are  much  swollen,  and 
have  assumed  a  livid  colour.  A  dull  foggy  day.  The  hummocks  do  not  appear  to  be 
massed  so  close  together  as  those  we  have  been  lately  strugglii:ig  with,  although  they  are 
equally  large  and  heavy.  The  snow  drifts  are  surprisingly  deep,  making  the  dragging 
very  distressing.  On  one  occasion  the  drift  was  so  deep  that  the  boat  sledge  was  com- 
pletely buried  in  it  whilst  being  pulled  through,  and  we  were  forced  to  unload  before  we 
succeeded  in  extricating  it.  The  few  floes  occasionally  met  are  comparatively  small 
barely  a  hundred  feet  across,  none  over  a  quarter-of-a-mile,  but  all  composed  of  very 
heavy  ice.  A  dense  fog,  but  not  sufficiently  thick  to  retard  our  progress  altogether,  that 
has  persistently  hiuig  over-  us  all  day,  materially  increased  our  labour  by  adding  to  the 
difficulties  of  selecting  a  good  route  through  the  hummocks.  10.30,  stopped  and  pitched 
our  tents  on  the  edge  of  a  floe,  not  of  any  great  extent,  but  to  arrive  on  which  we  had  to 
make  a  considerable  detour  to  the  eastward.  The  men  appeared  much  done  up.  The 
extra  work  entailed  on  them  by  so  many  being  sick  seems  to  affect  them  already.  Course 
and  distance  made  good,  North,  "  "  ~' 
march,  10.    At  lunch,  i. 


Ij  mile.    Distance  marehed,  7\  miles.    PTours  on  the 


Thursday,  May  Ath. 

Struck  camp  and  made  a  start  at  11.30  a.m.  Snow  falling  thick  and  fast.  Invalids 
the  reverse  of  improving.  Francombe  so  bad  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  put  on  a  sledge. 
Porter  still  has  to  be  carried.  Pearce  and  Plawkins  ore  decidedly  worse,  whilst  Shirley 
is  unable  to  walk  without  assistance.  More  of  the  men  are  complaining  of  stiffness 
.ind  pain  in  their  legs,  which,  we  fear,  are  only  the  premonitory  symptoms.  After 
advancing  for  about  half-a-mile,  which  distance  took  us  nearly  four  hours  to  accomplish, 
we  arrived  at  such  a  confused  heap  of  hummocks  that  in  the  thick  state  of  the  weather 
rendered  a  further  advance  impossible.    We  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  halt  and  pitch 
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the  tents.     After  lunch,  the  weather  clearing  slightly,  we  pushed  on  with  a  strong  m"^'\''j^^g 

party  of  labourers,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  very  fair  road  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  j^j^"^^'^  ° 

mile  in  length,  returning  to  camp  and  bagging  at  9.30  p.m.     The  hummocks  appeared     nooa     +  4° 

interminable  ;  the  floes  small — not  more  than  50  to  100  yards  across,  between  which  are     6  p.m.  +  8 

our  enemies  the  hummocks,  lying  squeezed  up  in  a  shapeless  mass,  one  on  top  of  j^^^g'^gn^T.^ 

the  other,  to  the  height  of  over  20  feet,  and  in  belts  from  30  to  40  yards  in  breadth.    A  ^^^^ 

line  of  discoloured  hummocks  extended  for  some  distance  along  the  edge  of  one  of  the     9  a.m.  4-17 

floes ;  on  examination  the  discolouration  was  found  to  be  caused  by  the  adherence  of  mud 

or  clay.  Some  of  these  hummocks  seemed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  floe,  and,  although 

squeezed  up  above  the  ordinary  level,  had  not  been  separated,  and  to  all  appearance 

formed  the  edge  of  the  floe.    It  looked  as  if  the  side  of  the  floe  had  been  rubbed  against, 

or  in  some  manner  come  into  contact  with,  the  shore.    Specimens  of  the  mud  were 

collected  and  bottled  for  microscopic  investigation  on  our  return  to  the  ship.    Course  and 

distance  made  good.  North  ^  of  a  mile.    Distance  marched,  1^  mile.    Hours  at  work,  8. 

At  lunch,  0.    Detained  by  bad  weather,  2^. 

Friday,  May  bth.  ■ 

A  dull  foggy  day,  and  snow  falling.    Packed  sledges,  and  advanced  at  11.30  a.m. 
with  one  sledge,  leaving  one  tent  pitched  and  the  invalids  inside.    Arriving  at  the 
termination  of  our  made  road  of  yesterday,  the  other  tent  was  pitched,  and  we  returned 
to  bring  up  another  sledge,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  camp  was  advanced.    Porter  and 
Francombe  have  still  to  be  carried.    The  time  occupied  in  dragging  our  sledges  along  g       2  o.f.s. 
this  made  road  of  f  of  a  mile  being  4  |  hours.    The  weather  remaining  as  thick  as  pea  Temperatures  of 
soup,  all  further  progress  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and,  much  as  we  all  disliked  the  =~ 
forced  inactivity,  we  were  compelled  to  remain  in  our  bags  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.     g°p"^    Z  1 
A  dreary  scene  surrounded  us.    A  cold,  desolate,  and  inhospitable  looking  scene.    Every-     mid.     -  7 
thing  of  the  same  uniform  colour,  nothing  to  relieve  the  eye,,  nothing  but  one  sombrous.  Inside  tent  -. — 
uneven  and  irregular  sea  of  snow  and  ice.  ^ 

The  temperature  has  been  about  zero  all  day,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
our  bacon  eatable,  for  hitherto  it  has  been  frozen  so  hard  as  to  be  almost  unpalatable ; 
indeed,  sometimes  so  hara  as  to  defy  all  efforts  to  eat  it ;  but  we  used  to  remedy  this  by 
putting  it  into  our  warm  tea,  and  so  thawing  it,  rendered  that  decoction  not  unlike 
soup,  but  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  cooling  it  very  quickly. 

Course  and  distance  made  good.  North,  f  of  a  mile.   Distance  marched,  4.    Hours  on 
the  march,  5.    Detained  by  thick  weather,  5^  hours. 


Saturday,  May  6th. 

A  fine  bright  sunshiny  day.    Latitude  at  camp,  by  obs.  mer.  alt.  SS''  16'  36"  N. 
Angles  at  camp  : — 

Cape  Giffard    332°  30' 

Cape  Parry  . .  . ,  . .  314  0 
Observation  Peak . .        .  .        .  .        293  30 

Cape  Joseph  Henry  . .  . .  291  0 
Conical  Hill         .  .        .  .        . .        289  50 

Our  sick  men  are  evidently  not  improving ;  Francombe's  thighs  and  calves  having 
turned  completely  livid  ;  even  the  rest  they  have  had  for  the  last  two  days  has  not  been 
productive  ot  any  beneficial  result.    Three  have  now  to  be  carried  on  the  sledges,  namely, 
Porter,  Francombe,  and  Hawkins.    Pearce  and  Shirley  can  just  manage  to  crawl  after 
us.    It  is  very  distressing  to  the  remainder  of  the  men,  who,  although  they  work  well 
and  bear  up  bravely,  must  feel  a  little  disheartened.    Two  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Marco  Calm, 
Polo,"  John  Padmore  and  Thomas  Jolifi^e,  have  also  for  the  last  few  daj^s  been  suffering  ^-  ^ 
from  snow  blindness,  though  in  a  mild  form.    Their  eyes  are  washed  with  a  lotion  of  ^^.^^^^ratures  of 
sugar  of  lead,  which  gives  them  great  relief.    Struck  camp  and  proceeded  at  12.30.     noon    —  2" 
The  sick  men  are  invariably  the  cause  of  great  delay  in  starting,  as  they  are  perfectly     6  p.m.  —11 
helpless,  being  even  unable  to  dress  or  undress  without  assistance.    We  appear  to  have  j^^^^' 
arrived  at  a  perfect  barrier  of  hummocks  and  portions  of  floes,  all  broken  and  squeezed     ^j]^  ^"+7* 
up  and  covered  with  deep  snow.    It  is  possible  Ave  may  be  able  to  penetrate  these     9  a.m.  +2, 
obstacles,  eventually  reaching  larger  and  more  level  floes,  on  which  we  may  be  able  to 
aiake  more  rapid  progress.    We  ascended  one  large  hummock,  from  the  summit  of  which 
the  prospect  was  anything  but  encouraging — nothing  but  one  vast  illimitable  sea  of 
hummocks.    The  height  of  this  hummock  was  ascertained  by  means  of  a  lead  line^  and 
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was  found  to  be  from  its  summit  to  the  surface  of  the  snow  at  its  base  43  feet  3  inches. 
It  did  not  appear  to  be  a  floe  berg,  but  a  mass  of  hummocks  squeezed  up  and  cemented 
together  by  peveval  layers  of  snow,  making  it  resemble  one  hug3  solid  piece.  The 
travelling  has  been  exceedingly  heavy,  and  with  the  weights  on  the  sledges  augmented, 
the  deep  snow,  and  a  third  of  our  band  hors  de  combat,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  advance 
many  feet  vnthout  resorting  to  "  standing  pulls,"  or  the  endless  "one,  two,  three,  haul." 
6  p.m.  ;  longitude  by  observation  62°  40'  30"  W.  Variation  of  compass  102°  W.  10  p.m.  ; 
halted  and  pitched  tents,  and  having  made  the  invalids  comfortable  inside,  commenced 
road  making  through  an  adjacent  fringe  of  hummocks,  ready  for  a  start  in  the  morning. 
Completed  the  road  and  "  bagged  "  by  midnight.  7\  Ithough  the  sun  has  been  very  warm 
all  day,  the  temperature  has  been  low,  a  S.E.  breeze  springing  up  at  lunch  time,  sending 
it  down  to  —11°.  Course  and  distance  made  good,  north  1  mile.  Distance  marched 
0  miles.    Hours  on  the  march  10.    At  lunch  |. 


Sunday,  May  7th. 


Calm  b.  c. 

Temperatures  of 

air : — 

noon      4-  2' 
6  p.m.   —  8 
mid.      •-  9 
Inside  tent : — 
mid.  +15 
9  a.m.  +34 


Started  at  noon.  Porter,  Hawkins,  and  Francombe  on  the  sledges.  "We  had 
scarcely  advanced  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  with  one  sledge,  standing  pulls  the  whole 
distance,  the  prospect  ahead  being  heavy  hummocks  and  deep  snow  drifts,  when  it 
became  painfully  evident  that  neither  Pearce  nor  Shirley  were  able  to  walk.  At  first  we 
attributed  their  weakness  to  a  little  unusual  stiffness  that  would  soon  wear  off,  but  it 
became  only  too  palpable  that  they  were  utterly  unable  to  move.  Under  these  distressing 
circumstances  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  advance  with  one  sledge,  unload  it, 
return  with  it  empty,  and  then  bring  on  the  remainder  of  the  gear  and  invalids.  The 
snow  being  very  deep,  the  continual  walking  backwards  and  forwards  is  very  fatiguing 
to  the  men  ;  they  find  it  easier  to  drag  a  sledge  through  the  deep  snow  than  to  walk 
without  the  support  of  the  drag  belt.  Pitched  the  tents  at  4  p.m.  in  order  to  give  the 
sick  men  a  longer  rest.  After  lunch  constructed  a  snow  pedestal,  and  with  the  "  Fox  " 
obtained  a  series  of  magnetic  observations  for  inclination  and  total  (relative)  force,  also 
sights  for  longitude  and  variation.  We  are  entirely  surrounded  by  large  and  numerous 
hummocks,  presenting  a  serious  impediment  to  our  further  advance,  added  to  which  the 
snow  between  these  hummocks  is  soft  and  deep,  nearly  up  to  our  waists  in  many  places. 

Course  and  distance  made  good  north,  ^  of  a  mile.  Distance  marched,  2|  miles. 
Hours  on  the  march,  2^,    Detained  by  sickness,  8  hours. 


Monday,  May  Sth. 


(Jalm  b.  c. 

Temperatures  of 

air : — 

noon  +  2" 
6  p.m.  —  4 
mid.      —  7 

In  tent : — 
mid.  +27 
9  a.m.  +39 


The  interiors  of  our  tents  of  an  evening  have  more  the  appearance  of  hospitals  than 
the  habitations  of  strong  working-men.    In  addition  to  the   "cripples."  four  men 
belonging  to  the  "  Marco  Polo  "  are  suffering  from  snow  blindness,  although  in  a  mild 
form  ;  their  eyes  are  bathed  with  the  sugar  of  lead  lotion.    The  turpentine  hniment 
being  expended,  the  swollen  legs  and  ankles  of  the  sick  men  have  of  late  been  rubbed  with 
concentrated  rum,  but  this,  appearing  to  irritate  the  skin,  has  been  discontinued.  At 
noon  started  all  available  hands  under  Parr,  with  pick  and  shovel,  road-making,  as  we 
are  desirous  of  ascertaining  if  this  apparently  interminable  line  of  hummocks  is  of  great 
extent.    To  solve  this  is  all  we  can  now  expect  to  do.    A  bright  warm  day.    Aired  and 
dried  all  tent  gear,  &c.    Made  a  complete  series  of  magnetic  observations  for  inclination 
and  total  force.    Latitude  by  Obs.  Mer.  Alt.  83 17'  34"  N.    Longitude  by  observation 
62°  40'  45"  W.    Variation  of  compass  98°  W.    Walked  on  with  Parr  towards  the  end 
of  the  day,  about  a  mile  to  the  northward,  selecting  a  route  for  the  sledges.    At  our 
furthermost  point  from  the  summiti  of  a  high  hummock  (about  35  or  40  feet  in  height), 
we  saw,  about  2°  or  3°  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Aldrich,  either  land  or  the  loom  of  it ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  make  certain  that  it  was  either,  so  easy  is  it  to  be  deceived  at 
such  a  long  distance.    The  hummocks  around  us  are  of  different  heights  and  bulk, 
varying  from  small  fragments  of  ice  to  huge  piles  over  4  0  feet  high.    Some  of  these 
larger  ones  are  simply  masses  of  squeezed  up  ice,  whilst  others  of  great  magnitude,  but 
perhaps  not  quite  so  high,  are  the  regular  floebergs.    Between  these  hummocks,  and 
consequently  along  the  only  road  that  is  practicable  for  our  sledges,  the  snow  has 
accumulated  in  drifts  to  a  great  depth,  and  these  forming  into  ridges  render  the 
travelling  all  the  more  difficult.    Some  of  the  tops  of  these  ridges  are  frozen  hard,  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  step  from  deep  snow  through  which  we  are  floundering 
up  to  our  waists,  on  to-a  hard  frozen  piece,  and  vice  versd.    Occasionally  these  ridges  are 
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only  partially  frozen,  sufficiently  only  to  deceive  one,  which  makes  it  exceedingly 
disagreeable  and  laborious  to  get  through. 

Returned  to  camp  and  bagged  at  9,30.    Angles  at  camp  : — 


Hours  at  work.  5. 


Extreme  of  Land 
Distant  Peak    . . 
Cape  Giffard 
Peak  at  head  of  Bay   . . 
Cape  Parry 
Observation  Peak 
Conical  Hill 
Joseph  Henry  Peak 
Detained  by  sickness,  5. 


0' 
355 
327 
324 
311 
291 
284 
290 


25' 

15 
30 
50 
30 
50 
5 


noon  —  4." 
(■)  p.m.  +  2 
mid.  —  « 
lusi  e  tent : — 
mid.  +15 
'J  a.m.  +'•^0 


Tuesday,  May  9  th. 

We  have  at  length  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  although  with  a  great  deal  of 
reluctance,  that  our  sick  men  are  really  suffering  from  scurvy,  and  that  in  no  mild  form. 
The  discolouration  of  their  limbs,  their  utter  prostration  and  helplessness,  their  loss  of 
appetite  and  depression  of  spirits,  with  other  symptoms,  appear  decidedly  scorbutic. 
Should  our  surmise  be  correct,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  any  of  the  afflicted  ones  j^jy  ^  ^. 
improve  until  they  can  be  supplied  with  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  We  are  unwilling  Temperatures  of 
for  the  men  to  suspect  that  they  are  really  suffering  from  this  terrible  disease,  but  at  the  air : — 
same  time  are  issuing  to  those  attacked  a  small  quantity  out  of  the  very  little  lime  juice  we 
brought  away  with  us.  It  is  given  to  them  in  lieu  of  their  grog,  as  being  a  better  blood 
purifier.  We  have  only  two  bottles,  on  each  sledge,  of  this  excellent  anti-scorbutic.  It 
is  another  beautifully  warm  sunny  day,  with  the  temperature  only  a  degree  or  two  below 
zero.  Made  a  start  at  half-past  twelve,  by  advancing  with  one  sledge  with  half  its  load 
and  two  invalids  upon  it.  This  was  dragged  up  to  the  extreme  of  yesterday's  road- 
making,  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when  the  tent  was  pitched,  the  invalids 
placed  inside,  and  the  sledge  taken  back,  again  loaded,  and  again  advanced  with  two 
more  invalids,  the  men  returning  and  bringing  up  the  other  two  sledges,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  gear  and  the  fifth  invalid,  one  at  a  time.  It  was  past  eight  o'clock 
before  the  last  sledge  arrived,  and  though  we  had  only  made  good  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  so  tortuous  was  our  road,  winding  round  and  about  the  hummocks,  that  to 
accomplish  this  distance  we  marched  between  6  and  7  miles  through  very  deep  snow. 
After  the  tents  were  pitched,  a  party  of  road-makers  were  adv  anced  to  prepare  a  road 
through  the  hummocks,  returning  to  their  bags  at  half- past  nine  p.m. 

Our  invalids  do  not  appear  to  have  benefited  by  their  long  rest.  Porter  seems  to  be 
rather  worse,  and  complains  of  great  pain  in  the  chest — for  which  a  mustard  plaster  was 
applied,  giving  a  little  relief, — accompanied  with  giddiness  and  faintness.  He  has 
occasionally  to  be  revived  by  being  given  some  spirit  of  ammonia.  Hawkins'  face  is 
breaking  out  with  boils  and  sores,  and  his  gums  are  affected  in  the  same  manner. 
Shirley  also  suffers  from  faintness.  Indeed,  this  is  a  general  complaint  with  all  the 
sick,  and  they  are  all  totally  helpless  and  prostrate,  having  even  to  be  carried  from  the 
tent  to  their  sledges  and  back  again.  The  duty  of  attending  upon  the  sufferers,  although 
willingly  and  cheerfully  performed,  is  harassing  to  both  officers  and  men.  The  nauseous 
smell  caused  by  the  offensiveness  of  their  breath,  which  pervades  the  whole  tent,  makes 
it  extremely  unpleasant  to  all.  Thomas  Rawlings  (Capt.  F.C.),  Sledge  Captain,  William 
Simpson  (A.B.),  Wilham  Ferbrache  (A.B.),  of  the  "  Marco  Polo,"  and  George  Winstone 
(A.B.),  of  the  "  Victoria,"  are  also  complaining  of  great  stiffness  and  soreness  of  the  legs, 
some  of  which  show  slight  symptoms  of  discolouration  on  the  inside  parts  of  their  thighs 
and  under  the  bends  of  the  knees.  Course  and  distance  made  good  north,  f  of  a  mile. 
Distance  marched,  6^  miles.  Hours  at  work,  8^.  At  lunch,  ^.    Detained  by  sickness,  2. 


Wednesday,  May,  10th. 

At  11.30  a.m.,  having  loaded  the  two  eight-man  sledges  to  830  lbs.  on  each,  started 
with  them  single  banked,  the  tents  being  left  pitched  and  the  invalids  inside.  Latitude 
at  noon  by  observed  Meridian  Altitude,  83°  17'  56"  N.  Having  advanced  little 
better  than  a  mile,  the  sledges  were  unpacked  and  dragged  back  empty  to  the  camp. 
The  remainder  of  the  gear  and  invalids  were  then  advanced  by  short  stages  until  7  p.m., 
when  a  halt  was  called  and  the  tents  pitched  for  the  night.  There  was  a  sHght  fall  of 
snow  during  the  day,  when  the  temperature  rose  to  +  15°.    Except  at  the  time  of  this 
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South  1  h.  c.  m. 

'I'omperatures  of 

air : — 

noon     +  8° 
6  p.m.   +  ]  5 
mid.  0 

Inside  tent : — 
mid.  -f-27 
9  a.m.  +3i) 


Sy.  I  b.  c.  m.  s. 

Temperatures  of 

air : — 

neon  +  3° 
6  p.m.   +  4 


I 


shower,  the  sun  shone  brightly  all  day,  making  it  warm  and  pleasant.  After  very 
serious  consideration,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  though  sorely  against  my 
inclination,  that  this  must  be  our  most  northern  camp.  "With  five  out  of  our  little 
force  totally  prostrate,  and  four  others  exhibiting  decided  symptoms  of  the  same  com- 
plaint, it  would  be  folly  to  persist  in  pushing  on.  In  addition  to  which  the  greater  half 
of  our  provisions  have  been  expended.  To-morrow  will  be  our  fortieth  day  out ;  only 
thirty-one  days'  full  allowance  of  provisions  remain,  so  that  prudence  and  discretion  unite 
against  our  own  desires  of  advancing,  and  counsel  a  return.  A  complete  rest  to  the 
invalids  of  a  couple  of  days  may  be  productive  of  much  good,  during  which  time  we  may 
be  usefully  engaged  in  making  observations  in  various  interesting  matters.  With  this 
we  must  be  content,  having  failed  so  lamentably  in  attaining  a  high  northern  latitude. 
It  is  a  bitter  ending  to  all  our  aspirations.  After  the  tents  were  pitched  a  pedestal  was 
cut  out  from  a  snow-drift  on  which  to  make  magnetic  observations.  The  patients'  limbs 
were  well  rubbed  with  glycerine  ointment,  and  an  opium-powder  was  administered  to 
Daniel  Harley,  who  had  been  complaining  of  looseness  and  pain  in  his  stomach.  While 
pitching  the  tents,  Francombe,  feeling  quite  strong,  tried  to  walk  a  little  by  himself,  but  it 
brought  on  such  pain  in  the  legs  that  after  a  minute  or  two  he  had  to  sit,  and  before 
anything  could  be  given  him  fainted  away.  The  faint,  however,  did  not  last  long,  and 
on  coming  to  he  was  quickly  recovered  by  some  spirit  of  ammonia.  Hawkins  at  the 
same  time  tried  to  walk  a  short  distance  with  help,  but  with  a  similar  result,  except  that 
he  did  not  faint  altogether.  Course  and  distance  made  good.  North,  f  of  a  mile. 
Distance  marched,  5^  miles.  Hours  on  the  march,  7.  Detained  by  sickness,  3.  At 
lunch,  ^. 

Thursday,  May  11th. 

As  it  was  desirable  to  benefit  by  the  heat  of  the  day  during  the  time  we  were 
employed  making  our  observations,  the  cooks  were  called  at  7  a.m.,  and  breakl'ast  was 
ready  at  half-past  8.  Immediately  after,  the  men  were  set  to  work  to  cut  a  hole 
through  some  young  ice  that  lay  between  the  hummocks  bordering  our  floe.  This  they 
accomplished  in  three  hours,  the  thickness  of  the  ice  being  64  inches.  With  a  hundred- 
fathom  line,  with  which  we  were  furnished  for  occasions  of  this  sort,  we  sounded  to 
ascertain  the  depth  of  water,  and  to  our  great  surprise  obtained  soundings  in  72  fathoms, 
the  bottom  consisting  of  clay.  Arming  the  lead,  and  appending  to  it  various  other 
contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  specimen  of  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  we 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  small  quantity,  which  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  a  small 
bottle  for  conveyance  to  the  ship.  The  hardness  oi'  the  substance  prevented  a  large 
supply  being  obtained.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  surface  water  was  ascertained,  and 
by  means  of  a  Casella  thermometer.  No.  3,  the  following  series  of  temperatures  were 
taken  at  every  10  fathoms  from  the  surface : — 


Temperature  at  surface 

„  J,  10  fathoms 

»  >}  20  „ 

5>  >>     30  ,, 

40 

■i>  >)  so 

.„  „  60 

72 


28-5 
28-5 
28-5 
28-8 
28-8 
28-8 
28-8 
28-8 


„  (bottom) 

Tidal  action  was  apparent,  but  with  the  rough  appliances  at  our  disposal  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  accurate  observations  regarding  it,  the  set  being,  as  near  as  we 
could  judge,  N.W.  and  S.E.  Improvising  a  dredge,  and  baiting  it  wdth  the  scrapings  of 
our  pannikins,  &c.,  it  was  lowei'ed  down  the  hole,  and  on  being  hauled  up  after  remaining 
some  hours  at  the  bottom,  was  found  to  be  literally  swarming  with  small  crustaceans, 
apparently  of  two  different  kinds.  Several  specimens  of  these  were  collected,  and 
placed  in  spirits  of  wine  for  preservation.  Hooks  were  baited  and  attempts  made  for 
fish,  but  without  success.  Took  a  complete  double  series  of  magnetic  observations 
for  inclination  a,nd  total  force.  Jjatitude  by  Obs.  Mer.  Alt.,  83°  19'  2"  N.  Longitude 
by  observation,  62"  39'  W.  The  Aveather  was  too  thick  and  misty  over  1  he  land  to 
get  a  round  of  angles,  no  prominent  points  being  visible ;  yet  at  times  between  the 
snow  showers  that  fell  continually  during  the  day  the  sun  would  shine  out  brightly,  and 
with  such  power  as  to  thaw  the  snow  upon  our  clothing  ;  and  this  again  ft-eezing  and 
being  converted  into  ice  made  it  difficult  to  brush  off.  The  invalids  are  no  better 
to  day.  Francombe  appears  to  be  very  weak,  and  very  nearly  fainted  again  wliilst  being 
assisted  out  of  the  tent  for  a  few  moments.    The  light  cases  tippear  no  worse. 
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Friday,  May  I2th. 

Breakfasted  at  8.30,  immediately  after  which,  leaving  the  cooks  behind  at  the  camp 
•  attend  upon  the  invalids,  the  remainder  of  the  party  carrying  the  sextant  and 
tificial  horizon,  and  also  the  sledge  banners  and  colours,  started  northwards.  We  had 
iime  very  severe  walking,  struggling  through  snow  up  to  our  waists,  over  or  through 
ihich  the  labour  of  dragging  a  sledge  would  be  interminable,  and  occasionally  almost 
sappearing  through  cracks  and  fissures,  until  20  minutes  to  iioon  when  a  halt  was 
lied.  The  artificial  horizon  was  then  set  up,  and  the  flags  and  banners  disj)laved  ; 
ese  fluttered  out  bravely  before  a  fresh  S.W.  wind,  which  latter  however  was  decidedly 
Id  and  unpleasant.  At  noon  we  ol^tained  a  good  altitude,  and  proclaimed  our  latitude  to 
:  83°  20'  26''  N.,  exactly  399^  miles  from  the  North  Pole.  On  this  being  duly 
i  nounced  three  cheers  were  given  with  one  more  for  Captain  Nares,  then  the  whole 
rty,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits  at  having  reached  their  turning  point,  sang  the 
[Tiiion  Jack  of  Old  England,"  the  "  Grand  Paloeocrystic  Sledging  Chorus  "  winding  up 
\a'  loyal  subjects  with  "  Cod  Save  the  Queen."  These  little  demonstrations  had  the 
bet  of  cheering  the  men,  who  nevertheless  enjoy  good  spirits.  The  instruments  were 
L'li  packed,  the  colours  furled,  and  our  steps  retraced  to  the  camp.    On  arrival  the  flags 

hoisted  on  our  tents  and  sledges  and  kept  flying  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.    A  S.W. 2 to 5  c.m.s. 
lignum  of  whisky  that  had  been  sent  by  the  Dean  of  Dundee  for  the  express  purpose  Temperatures  of 
1  being  consumed  in  the  highest  northern  latitude,  was  produced,  and  a  glass  of  grog     h^qq     ^  40 
■vcd  out  to  all.    It  is  needless  to  add  his  kindness  was  thoroughly  appreciated,  nor     6  p.m.  +  2 
US  he  forgotten  in  the  toast  of  "  absent  friends."    We  were  extremely  fortunate  in  ~  ^ 

ling  able  to  get  an  altitude  at  noon,  as  shortly  after  the  clouds  gathered  dark  and  *^'^*^~8 
ick,  turning  out  a  cold  dull  unpleasant  afternoon.  In  spite  of  this  however  we  all  9  a.m.  +14 
joyed  our  supper,  as  we  had  the  hare  shot  by  Moss  at  Depot  Point,  equally  divided 
itu  een  our  two  tents,  cooked  in  our  evening  allowance  of  pemmican,  making  it 
I  commonly  good  and  savoury.  After  supper  a  cigar,  presented  to  us  by  May  before 
i.ving  the  ship,  was  issued  to  each  man,  and  the  day  was  brought  to  a  close  with  songs, 
Isn  the  invalids  joining  in.    All  seemed  happy,  cheerful,  and  contented. 

Course  and  distance  made  good,  North  1-^  mile.    Distance  marched  3^  miles. 
:jurs  on  the  march  5. 

Saturday,  May  13th 

A  fresh  breeze  from  the  north-west  and  much  snowdrift.    Our  outward-bound  tracks 
arly  obliterated.     Deposited  a  couple  of  records  in  two  tin  cases,  stating  the  date  and  S.W.4to7o.m.q.z. 
itude.    They  were  placed  on  the  top  of  two  of  the  highest  hummocks  near  the  edge  of  Ttmperatures  of 
3  floe.    During  the  last  two  days,  both  (air  chronometers  stopped  suddenly,  and  for  about  *"n^n    +  3° 
1?  same  period;  namely,  10  or  15  minutes.    Since  leaving  the  ship  they  had  invariably     6  p.m.  +  3 
3n  worn  inside  our  shirts.    The  invalids  appear  no  better  for  their  long  rest.    Started     n^d.     +  7 
half- past  two  p.m.  with  two  sledges,  leaving  the  tents  pitched  and  the  sick  inside,  33 
d  commenced  our  march  to  the  southward.     Parr  remained  behind  and  applied  a     g^a.m.  +oa 
iistard  poultice  to  Porter's  chest,  who  seems  very  bad,  complaining  of  a  difficulty  of 
'jpiicition.    The  poultice  afforded  him  relief    Hawkins  also  complains  slightly  of  his 
i3st.    Shirley  is  also  much  depressed,  and  complains  bitterly  of  his  helplessness.  The 
i  iers  show  more  fortitude  and  resignation.    Having  advanced  the  two  sledges  for  some 
ijtance,  they  were  unpacked  and  dragged  back  to  camp  empty.    The  tents  were  then 
;  uck,  and  putting  two  invalids  on  each  of  the  small  sledges,  and  one  in  the  boat  on 
i  e  large  sledge,  again  advanced  by  short  stages,  dragging  the  lighter  ones  single-banked, 
;p  hands  to  each,  the  whole  party  returning  to  drag  the  heavy  one.    As  this  will  be 
ir  future  mode  of  travelling,  no  further  reference  will  be  made  regarding  the  details  of  our 
lier  of  marching,  unless  an  alteration  occurs.    The  utmost  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
i  adhering  to  our  old  road,  the  weather  being  so  thick  and  gloomy,  and  the  snow  having 
ifted  over  the  sledge  tracks,  being  the  main  cause.    Halted  and  camped  at  midnight 
lurse  and  distance  made  good,  south  1;^  mile.    Distance  marched  8^  miles.    Hours  on 
irch  8|,    At  lunch  1. 

Sunday,  May  lUh. 

Started  at  3,15  p,m,  A  dull,  cloudy  day.  Sky  and  ground,  from  the  equal 
fusion  of  hght,  appear  to  be  the  same  ;  and  although  dark  objects  are  readily  distin- 
lished  at  some  distance,  it  is  impossible  to  see  many  yards  ahead  :  this  makes  following 
e  old  road  a  task  of  much  difficulty.  A  hunomock  passed  yesterday,  althouo-h  coranosed 
(8426)  T  ' 
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S.  Wy.  1  o.  m.  s. 

Temperatures  of 

air : — 

6  p.m.  +10° 
mid.      -}- 1 1 
3  a.m.   +  9 

Inside  tent : — 
3  a.m.  +36 
3  p.m.  +28 


of  one  piece  of  ice,  was  of  two  different  colours,  a  deep  blue  and  a  pale  yellow,  the  two 
colours  gradually  blending  one  into  the  other  without  exhibiting  any  definite  line  of 
demarcation.  The  yellow  colour  was  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  diatomacese. 
Halted  and  camped  at  12.30.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  for  the  last  week  or  ten  days  our 
appetites  have  been  decreasing  in  a  marvellous  manner.  For  the  first  three  weeks  after 
leaving  the  ship  the  majority  of  us  were  perfectly  ravenous,  and  could  easily  at  supper- 
time  have  devoured  an  extra  pannikin  full  of  pemraican.  N6w  we  are  seldom  able  to 
consume  what  is  served  out  to  us,  although  httle  more  than  half  the  allowance  is  cooked. 
It  is  with  great  diflficulty  the  patients  can  be  induced  to  eat  anything,  their  mouths  being 
too  tender  to  eat  the  biscuits,  although  well  soaked,  and  their  stomachs  rebelling  against 
the  pemmican  and  fat  bacon.  Porter  appears  to  be  slightly  better  to-day  ;  the  others 
show  no  signs  of  improvement.  Rawlings'  legs  are  getting  bad,  and,  like  the  other  bad 
cases,  have  the  same  red  spots  on  the  calves  and  the  same  discoloured,  livid  hue  round 
the  knee-joint,  Winstone,  Simpson,  and  Ferbrache  are  no  better.  Course  and  distance 
made  good,  south  1  mile.  Distance  marched,  7^  miles.  Hours  on  the  march,  8j,  At 
lunch,  1. 


S.  Ey.  3  to  5  c.  m. 

Temperatures  of 

air : — 

6  p.m.   +  6° 
mid.      +  8 
6  a.m.  +10 

Inside  tent : — 
6  a.m.  +34 
4  p.m.  +29 


Monday,  May  1 5  th. 

A  fine  day,  but  misty  over  the  land.  A  sharp  south-easteily  breeze,  and  a 
temperature  at  -|-  6°  touches  us  up  unpleasantly  about  the  face.  Made  a  start  at  4.15 
p.m.  We  are  gradually  getting  into  night  travelling,  as  it  will  be  better  for  our  eyes  to 
travel  with  the  sun  at  our  backs  as  much  as  possible.  The  men  have  Uttle  idea  of  the 
time  of  day,  calling  it  morning  when  we  have  breakfast  and  evening  when  we  halt, 
although  in  reahty  the  reverse  is  the  case.  We  are  still  following  up  our  old  road,  and 
devoutly  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  adhere  to  it  the  entire  distance — to  make  a  new  road 
wiU  cause  much  detention.  Halted  at  1.45  a.m.,  and  camped  for  the  night.  During  the 
time  we  halted  for  lunch  we  attempted  to  get  the  specific  gravity  of  some  discoloured 
ice,  but  failed  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  get  a  suflficient  quantity  of  it  thawed. 
The  hydrometer,  however,  in  what  Httle  was  obtained,  sank  slightly  below  the  zero  mark ; 
but  this  might  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  instrument  had  not  assumed  the  same 
temperature  as  the  water.  Course  and  distance  made  good,  south  1 -5- mile.  Distance 
marched,  9  miles.    Hours  on  the  march  8^.    At  lunch,  1. 


N.Wy.  1  to  3  b.  c. 

Temperatures  of 

air : — 

6  p.m.  +  7- 
mid.  +  4 
6  a.m.   +  ;> 

Inside  tent : — 
6  a.m.  +41 
4  p.m.  +35 


Tuesday,  May  16th. 

Commenced  the  ujarch  at  5  p.m.  A  fine  clear  day  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the' 
N.W.  InvaHds  remain  in  much  the  same  state.  Francombe  passed  a  sleepless  night,' 
and  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  his  legs.  The  rubbing  treatment  has  been  discon- 
tinued, as  it  appears  to  afford  no  rehef,  and  only  causes  needless  exertion  and  irritation. 
Our  appetites  are  still  on  the  decline,  and  to  rather  an  alarming  degree.  At  breakfast 
to-day,  in  one  tent,  scarcely  a  pannikin  full  of  pemmican  was  consumed  by  the  whole 
party.  On  the  other  hand  we  seem  to  be  assailed  by  an  unquenchable  thirst  that  can 
only  be  alleviated  at  meal-times,  as  we  are  unable  to  spare  fuel  to  make  extra  water. 
Halted  and  camped  at  3.15  a.m.  Course  and  distance  made  good.  South  1-^  mile. 
Distance  marched,  9f  miles.    Hours  on  the  march,  9^.   At  lunch,  1. 


Wednesday,  May  \7th. 

A  beautifully  sunny  day,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  N.E.  The  sun  was  so  powerful 
as  to  cause  the  temperature  to  rise  inside  our  tent  after  supper  to  50°,  whilst  all  our 
foot-gear,  etc.,  which  was  left  outside  when  we  retired,  was  perfectly  dry  when  put  on 
before  breakfast.  Started  at  6.20  p.m,  Invahds  are  much  the  same,  showing  no 
symptoms  of  amendment.  Aiter  serious  thought  I  have  resolved,  should  any  more 
men  be  compelled  to  fall  out  from  the  drag  ropes,  upon  abandoning  the  boat,  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  "  dernier  ressort,"  but  an  imperative  necessity.  If  any  more  men  are 
attacked,  our  only  chance  of  reaching  the  shore  before  our  provisions  are  expended,  will 
be  by  hghtening  our  sledges  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  discarded 
must  be  the  boat.  We  must  take  our  chance  of  the  ice  remaining  stationary,  and  hope 
that  no  disruption  will  take  place  before  we  gain  the  shore.  From  my  knowledge 
already  of  the  disease  with  which  our  men  are  afflicted,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  recovery  so  long  as  we  remain  out.  Rest  brings  no  relief ;  our  only  hope  is 
to  push  on  and  reach  Cape  Joseph  Henry  ,a8  .  speedily  aSjjoo^^ible,;,  The  tirat  p^ijfei^fi^thej, 


ay  was  occupied  in  dragging  tlie  sledges  over  oiir  rough  road  through  the  hummocks, 
ut  at  length  we  arrived  on  our  old  friend  the  large  floe,  over  which  we  made  good 
mvelling.  The  time  and  trouble  devoted  to  making  a  road  during  our  outward  journey 
now  amply  compensated  for.  Lunched  on  the  big  floe.  Latitude  by  Obs.  Mer.  Alt, 
t  midnight,  83°  13'  32"  N.  Angles  at  the  same  time  : — 
Cape  Giffard 
Peak  at  Head  of  Bay 


Cape  Parry 
Observation  Peak 
Cape  Joseph  Henry 
Conical  Hill 
Mount  Pullen    . . 


334< 
327 
316 
292 
290 
288 
273 


30' 
0 
30 
30 
45 
0 
0 


N.E.  2  b.  c. 

Temperatui-e;  of 

air  : — 

6  p.m.  +  6-5° 
miJ      -f  7"5 
6  a.m.   +  8 

Inside  tent : — 
6  a.m.  +46 
■i  p.m.  +44 


"Old  Joe,"  as  the  men  irreverently  term  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  is  looming  larger  and 
arker,  and  we  are  gradually  rising  Conical  Hill,  and  Mount  Pullen  was  seen  to-dr.y  ibr 
16  flrst  time  for  some  days.    Agam,  strange  to  say,  have  we  come  across  the  tracks  of  a 

Iare,  being  fully  23  miles  from  the  land.  The  traces  were  almost  too  indistinct  to  deter- 
line  the  direction  in  which  the  little  animal  was  travelling,  but  it  appeared  to  be  going 
3  the  northward,  and  was,  like  the  one  observed  on  our  outward  journey,  evidently 
om  out  and  tired,  the  footsteps  being  short.  Halted  at  5  a.m.  and  camped,  having 
ccompHshed  a  good  day's  march.  Course  and  distance  made  good,  south,  2^  miles. 
)istance  marched,  12  miles.    Hours  on  the  march,  9^.    At  lunch,  1. 


AC 


Thursday,  May  ISth. 

Commenced  the  day's  march  at  7  p.m.    The  heat  was  found  to  be  very  oppressive 
iside  the  tent,  the  temperature  being  as  high  as  55°  ;  coverlets  are  dispensed  with  and 
ie  sleeping  bags  kept  open.    The  sun  is  very  powerful,  and  thaws  and  dries  everjrthing 
at  may  happen  to  be  exposed  to  it  resting  on  a  dark  substance.    The  snow  on  the        ^  ^ 
oes  is  not  yet  in  any  way  afiected  by  its  influence,  but  numerous  icicles  are  forming  n/*3  o  's!" 
)nnd  the  edges  of  the  hunmiocks.    The  invahds  are  very  weak  and  are  much  subject  Temperatures  of 

fainting  fits.    This  faintness  usually  occurs  after  performing  the  functions  of  nature,  air : — 
uring  which  operation,  so  utterly  helpless  and  prostrate  are  they,  that  they  have  to  be     ^f^^'  -^q 
ssisted  in  every  detail,  by  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  of  theii  companions  who  are     g  a.m.  +19 
ell.    Shirley  nearly  fainted  twice  last  night  after  being  carried  into  the  tent,  and  his  Inside  teut:— 
ffeath  is  terribly  offensive.    Bawlings'  legs  are  slightly  swollen,  and  very  much  dis-     ^  +35 
)l6lired.    Our  small  modicum  of  lime  juice  is  nearly  all  expended,  although-  it  has  been     ^  P'™*  "'"^^ 
Lost  carefully  husbanded,  and  only  issued  to  the  sick  every  other  day.    At  midnight 
le  Weather  became  thick  and  dull,  heavy  clouds  banking  up  to  the  northward,  and 
low  began  to  fall.    Several  of  the  snow  crystals,  which  are  all  of  stellar  formation  and 
X  pointed,  were  connected  together  and  fell  in  little  masses,  a  sure  sign  of  a  rise  of 
mperature.    The  travelling  to-day  has  been  very  heavy,  the  road  being  rough  and  the 
low  deep.    On  account  of  the  thick  weather  we  had  great  difficulty  in  adhering  to  the 
Ld  track,  and  on  several  occasion^  the  sledges  had  to  be  halted  until  the  trail  was  picked 
p  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  floe  amongst  the  hummocks.    Halted  and  camped  at 
30  a.m.  ;  all  much  fatigued.    Rawlings,  Ferbrache,  and  Simpson  very  lame.  Ominous 
gns,  predicting  a  movement  of  the  ice,  were  visible  to-day.    A  crack  in  some  young  ice 
ad  perceptibly  opened  since  we  passed  over  it  tliree  weeks  ago,  and  layers  or  flakes  of 
e  from  one  to  three  inches  in  thickness  were  squeezed  up  along  the  crack.    Not  200 
ards  from  this  rent  a  large  portion  of  a  hummock  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  floe 
ad  lost  its  equihbrium  and  toppled  over ;  from  the  marks  left  in  the  snow  this  must 
ave  occun-ed  quite  recently.    These  movements  may  be  attributed  to  a  sKght  tidal 
aotion,  but  it  is  a  warning  for  us  to  get  ofi"  the  pack  as  quickly  as  possible.  Course 
nd  distance  made  good,  south,  1-|  mile.     Distance  marched  10  miles.    Hours  on  the 
aarch  10^.    At  lunch  1. 

Friday,  May  19  th. 

I      Started  at  6  p.m.    A  thick  overcast  day,  with  snow  falling  heavily.    Travelling       ^  °"  ®"  ^' 
!^ery  rough,  jolting  the  invahds  considerably.     Snow  very  deep.    Passed  two  more  ..^"^P^^'^*^^^  ^ 
racks  in  the  ice  that  have  opened  a  great  deal  since  they  were  crossed  on  our 
ptward  journey.    One  of  these  was  the  opening  between  two  large  floes,  conclusive 
5vidence  that  one  or  other,  or  both,  had  been  in  motion.    At  10  p.m.  the  fog  lifted,  and  inside™ent  •— 
he  sun  shone  clear  and  bright,  but  sliortly  after  midnight  a  dense  fog  rolled  down  from     6  a.m.  44 

T  2  4p!m."  45 


au- 


6  p.m. 
mid. 
6  a.m. 


15^ 

10 

21 


U8 


the  northward,  in  which  we  were  completely  enveloped  during  the  remainder  of  the  da^ 
A  thick  mist  or  sleet  also  prevailed  that  actually  wetted  us.  Halted  and  camped  a 
5.15  a.m.  Course  and  distance  made  good,  south  ]f  miles.  Distance  marched,  11  milei 
Hours  on  the  march,  10^.    At  lunch,  1. 


Saturday,  May  20th. 

Benewed  the  march  at  6  p.m.    A  thick  foggy  day  making  it  extremely  difficu 
to  keep  to  the  road.      We  must  endeavour  to  adhere  to  it  at  all  hazards.     Koad  ver 
Wy.  1  to  4  rough  and  slippery  amongst  the  hummocks — so  much  so  as  to  render  it  no  easy  matt( 

to  maintain  our  footing.  Invalids  are  much  the  same,  those  able  to  walk  being  painfull 
lame.  The  tea-leaves  after  lunch  and  supper  are  devoured  with  avidity  by  the  majorit 
of  the  party,  who  are  disposed  to  place  faith  in  the  efl&cacy  of  this  as  a  panacea  for  the 
disease.  The  hummocks  have  been  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of  their  niveous  coverin 
since  we  last  passed  them,  and  have  lost  in  a  great  measure  their  resemblance  to  the  toj 
of  wedding  cakes,  and  are  instead  fringed  with  long  icicles,  giving  them  a  picturesqi 
and  fairy-like  appearance.  Halted,  and  pitched  tents  at  6  a.m.  Course  and  distanc 
made  good,  South  If  miles.  Distance  marched,  10  miles.  Hours  on  the  march,  1 
At  lunch,  1. 


air: — 

6  p.m.  20' 

mid.  21 

6  a.m.  23 

Inside  tent : — 

6  a.m.  38 

4  p.m.  42 


Ny.  1  o.  f.  m. 

Temperatures  of 

air: — 

6  p.m.  21° 
mid.  23 
6  a.m.  25 

Inside  tent : — 
6  a.m.  57 
4  p.m.  44 


Sunday,  May  21st. 

In  consideration  of  the  long  and  hard  day's  work  performed  yesterday,  we  did  n( 
make  a  start  until  7.20  p.m.,  allowing  the  men  an  extra  hour  in  their  bags.  A  fogg 
overcast  day,  and  snow  falling  more  or  less  the  whole  time.  So  difficult  was  it  1 
adhere  to  the  old  track  that  on  several  occasions  the  sledges  had  to  be  halted  for  a  coi 
siderable  time  whilst  I  he  officers  pushed  on  ahead  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  floe,  ar 
there  branching  off,  <>ne  to  the  eastward,  the  other  to  the  westward,  discover,  I 
skirting  along  the  line  of  hummocks  fringing  the  edge  of  the  floe,  the  old  cuttii: 
through.  This  accomplished,  they  would  return  to  assist  in  dragging  the  sledges  u 
The  continual  strain  to  the  eyes  is  also  most  trying.  Stopped  and  pitched  tents  at  7. 1 
a.m.,  after  a  long  and  arduous  day's  work.  The  sledges  appear  to  drag  very  heavy,  bi 
whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  depth  of  the  snow,  the  weights  on  the  sledge 
or  the  weak  state  of  the  men,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide.  Ferbrache  can  scarcely  mo^ 
one  leg  before  another  ;  Hawlings,  Simpson,  and  Winstone,  are  nearly  as  bad ;  yet  the 
resolutely  maintain  their  places  on  the  drag  ropes.  Hawkins  fainted  while  performic 
the  functions  of  nature,  but  came  round  again  quickly.  All  the  party  are  more  or  lei 
suffering  from  stiffness  and  aching  bones.  Course  and  distance  made  good.  South,  1 
miles.    Distance  marched,  10  miles.    Hours  on  the  march,  11^.    At  lunch,  ^. 


N.Ey.  lto2o.  f.  8. 

Temperatures  of 

air : — 

6  p.m.  25° 
mid,  19 
6  a.m.  19 

Inside  tent : — 
6  a.m.  52 
4  p.m.  41 


Monday,  May  22nd. 

After  the  tents  were  pitched  last  night  the  temperature  rose  as  high  as  33 ,  ar 
inside  the  tent  was  as  much  as  61°.  Few  put  on  theu'  duffle  jumpers,  and  most  k 
outside  their  bags.  Resumed  the  march  at  7.30  p.m.  Another  dull,  overcast  da 
Several  times  did  we  wander  off"  the  track,  and  then,  when  found,  were  compelled  ' 
drag  the  sledges  back  to  get  on  the  trail  again.  Floundered  through  some  deep  sno 
drifts,  and  passed  some  enormous  hummocks.  The  height  of  one  of  the  latter  that  v 
ascended  was  estimated  at  over  50  feet,  the  pocket  aneroid  determined  its  height  to  1 
a  little  over  that  measurement.  It  appeared  to  be  a  floeberg,  but  was  so  disguised  I 
its  thick  covering  of  snow  that  we  could  only  form  a  conjecture.  It  was  on  one  sic 
nearly  precipitous,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  hummocks  and  broke 
floe-pieces.  Halted  at  5.30  a.m.,  and  camped  on  some  young  ice.  The  temperature 
so  high  now  that  the  men  get  terribly  heated  whilst  dragging,  but  during  a  halt,  eve 
for  a  short  time,  they  soon  get  thoroughly  chilled.  Course  and  distance  made  goc 
South,  1  mUe.    Distance  marched,  7  miles.    Hours  on  the  march,  9.    At  lunch.  1. 


Tuesday,  May  23rd. 

Commenced  the  day's  march  at  6.20  p.m.  The  weather  still  continues  dull  an 
cloudy,  but  not  quite  so  thick  and  overcast  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  days ;  we  ai 
therefore  enabled  the  more  readily  to  distinguish  our  old  sledge  marks,  thereby  savin 
us  a  great  deal  of  extra  labour  and  trouble.    We  can  just  discern  a  portion  of  Caj: 


14'9 

oseph  Henry  and  Conical  Hill  looming  through  the  mist.    The  men  find  great  difficulty  " 

a  moving  their  legs,  and  are  in  great  pain  ;  it  is  piteous  to  see  the  ])oor  fellows  struggling  j^j^'!^^'^'^  ^^^^  ° 

n  so  bravely,  without  uttering  a  murmur  or  complamt.    Some  of  the  legs  are  terribly  q  p.m.  18"^ 

Iiiscoloured  from  the  thigh  down  to  the  ankle.    John  Pearson  is  begiiming  to  complain  mid.  14 

f  his  legs  ;  and  all  are  so  stiff  that  the  slightest  exertion  causes  great  suffering.    The  j^gj^fg" .If 

ravelling  to-day  has  been  fairly  easy,  although  the  snow  has  been  very  deep  in  places.  f,  a.m.  52 
collected  for  analysis  some  specimens  of  discoloured  ice  from  two  separate  hummocks,  of     noon  71 

yellowish  and  iDrown  hue  respectively.    Camped  at  5.30  a.m.    Course  and  distance  4  p.m.  39 
lade  good.    South,  If  mile.    Distance  marched,  9|.    Hours  on  the  march,  10.  At 
inch,  1. 

Wednesday,  May  2Ath. 

Started  at  6  p.m.    A  bright  sunny  day,  enabling  us  to  follow  our  tracks  with  ease, 
'he  weather  cleared  up  shortly  after  camping  last  night,  and  the  sun  shone  out  bright 
nd  powerful,  raising  the  temperature  inside  the  tent  as  high  as  71°.    We  all  slept  out  j;^y_3  to  i  b.  c.  m. 
f  our  bags  and  discarded  the  coverlet.    The  land  is  plainly  visible.    We  seem  to  have  Temperatures  of 
Lcared  it  considerably  since  we  last  obtained  a  good  glimpse  of  it.    Several  dark  patches  ^''^g'"'"^^ 
n  the  hills  give  undoubted  indications  of  returning  summer,  whilst  the  sides  of  Joseph  9 
lenry  are  almost  destitute  of  snow.     The  fore  part  of  the  day  we  were  engaged     6  a.m.  19 
truggling  through  a  long  line  of  hummocks,  after  emerging  from  which  the  travelling  Inside  tent  :— 
lecame  comparatively  good,  and  we  made  fair  progress.    Bemg  the  Queen's  birthday,     ^^q^'  33 
he  colours  were  displayed  at  lunch  time,  the  "  main  brace  "  spliced,  and  Her  Majesty's     4  p  ^  34 
ealth  drunk  by  her  most  northern,  though  not  the  less  loyal  subjects.    Halted  and 
amped  at  6.30  a.m.,  all  rather  fatigued.    Course  and  distance  made  good,  south  2^ 
liles.    Distance  marched  12^  miles.    Hours  on  the  march  11^.    At  lunch  1. 

Thursday,  May  25th. 

The  fine  weather  of  yesterday  -was  too  good  to  last.    To-day  there  is  a  great  change, 
leavy  lowerino-  clouds  hang  ail  around,  a  dull  and  dismal  day  with  a  sharp  keen  wind 
rom  the  S.  W.    Made  a  start  at  7  p  m.    Great  difhculty  in  keeping  to  the  track,  several 
imes  we  lost  it,  and  did  not  succeed  in  picking  it  up  again  without  expending  much  g       3to5  o  s 
ime  and  trouble.    Travelling  over  an  extensive  floe,  but  with  deep  snow,  with  numerous  Temj^ratures^of' 
lard  snow  ridges  and  hillocks  that  made  the  operation  of  dragging  the  sledges  up  very  air: — 
iborious,  whilst  the  coming  down  is  just  as  bad,  as  the  "  cripples  "  have  scarcely  time  to     ^  Pj'"- 
limp  on  one  side  before  the  slodge  is  on  the  top  of  them.    Weather  very  thick  and  suo\v     g  ain  22 
illing  heavily.    Camped  at  ().45  a.m.    Ferbrache  appears  very  bad,  but  ]  luckily  sticks  Inside  tent: — 

0  the  drag  ropes  ;  not,  poor  fellow,  that  he  is  of  much  use  there,  as  he  can  hardly  keep     6  a.m.  31 
ace  with  us,  much  less  pull ;  it  serves  however  as  a  support  to  him.    Rawllngs  and 

Simpson  are  not  much  better.    Out  of  34  legs  in  the  whole  party  we  can  only  muster 

1  good  ones,  even  some  of  these  are  shaky.    Course  and  distance  made  good  south 

2  miles.    Distance  marched  9  miles.    Hours  on  the  march  lOf.    At  lunch  1. 

Friday,  May  26th. 

n       Blowing  a  strong  S.W.  gale,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  a  dense  snow  Temperatures  of 
pift.    Called  the  cooks  at  4  p.m.  and  had  l-)reaklast,  holding  ourselves  in  readiness  for  a  air: — 
tart  should  weather  permit.    In  this  however  we  were  grievously  disappointed  and  were     ^J'^^'  21 
igain  doomed  to  a  day  of  forced  idleness.    To  pack  the  sledges  and  place  the  invalids  on     e  a  in  25 

hem  without  their  being  almost  buried  in  the  blinding  snowdrift  was  quite  out  of  the  Inside  tent :  

question,  and  even  if  there  was  a  chance  of  advancing  it  was  impossible  to  see  a  sledge's  ^ 
ength  ahead.    This  delay  causes  us  great  anxiety,  as  every  day,  every  hour,  is  of    4"*^^  33 
mportance  to  us,  as  we  know  not  when  we  may,  one  and  all,  be  attacked  and  rendered 
jiseless  for  further  work.    Detained  by  bad  weather  10  hours. 

Saturday,  May  27th. 

Wind  having  moderated,  we  made  a  start  at  6  p.m.,  after  which  it  gradually  died 
away  altogether,  the  weather  remaining  thick  and  gloomy.  The  snow-drift  reached  half 
way  up  the  sides  of  our  tents,  and  the  sledges  were  completely  buried.  The  large 
quantity  of  snow  that  has  fallen  renders  the  travelling  very  heavy,  in  addition  to  which 
the  high  temperature,  causing  a  partial  thaw,  has  made  the  snow  assume  a  sludgy 
consistency,  which  clings  tenaciously  to  our  legs  and  sledge  runners,  making  the  dragging 
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veiy  laborious.  The  men  are  no  better  for  their  rest  of  yesterday,  indeed  may  be  said 
to  be  worse^  Ferbraohe  is  in  great  pain,  and  although  useless  on  rbe  drac,  ropts  persist 
JoHffe   ™  ^'""r^V'T^  Simpson. "are  nearly  as  bad,  "whilst  Th„  * 

Joliife,  Ed«n  Lawrence,  Daniel  Harley,  and  John  Pearson,  are  a  so  compiainint 
The  only  two  men  at  present  scatheless,  with  the  exception  of  the  officL  bdn^  John 

,ll"°"b  1"^  f"'''^"-  '^^•i  ^^''^y  Foceeded  half  a  mL  wiXdie  aSf  ano^ 

sledges  before  Ferbrache  was  compelled  to  fall  out,  being  utterly  incapable  of  klS 
Variable  1  to  3  »?■    Simpson  also  had  to  be  relieyed  as  much  as%ssible  anZTonly  ableS 

perform  the  one  journey  This  diminution  of  our  force  wa.s  an  tyeJ  Lk'  k  i  ' 
Te^^e^tore,  o,  quite  prepared  for,  therefore,  on  returning  to  the  camp  w  th  emp^y  sledges  tpaiS 
"'^n^  were  immediately  made  for  abandoning  the  boat  and  all  superfuous  wkS  ^ 

object  now  must  be  to  reach  the  shore  as  speedily  as  possible.  AbaldS  with  S 
boat,  one  store  bag,  the  greater  part  of  the  ammunition,  four  4  gallon  spirirLsonel' 
ga  Ion  and  one  2  gallon  spirit  can,  and  170  lbs.  of  p;mmican^  beL'^Se  amount 

Ta™  rwTdirr  thr'-  '"^'^     eonsplcuL  a.  possible,  fdoptingT  sH 

means  as  we  did  on  the  preyious  occasion,  and  deposited  a  record  in  a  ti£  cylindeS 
statmg  the  approximate  position  of  the  floe  and  om-  reasons  for  deserting  the  bo^ 

snol  '  ^^^f'  ""f  r™"^*^  ■"'^^^  ^f*^^  1""^^-  The  traye&  y  hea« 
TutSi  th»n  3h  ""'^.''"'P'  ■^™'"'li"g  "^ore  of  the  state  of  the  snol  djing  tS 
dayTst  ofTf^*^t1,r^  w'^r^T'^S''         l"^'-    Tte  wind  has  been  yariable  S 

nShward  Ld  It  R„f  „  "  t'"       ^^'i  '"'^'^  *°  "■^^'^  ^ack  again  to  th, 

nortnward  and  b.  W.   But  no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  blew,  the  thick  fofflry  weatbe, 

E  s™tr  .3  SbM'  '^"-l-    Halted  and  camptd  ffsrO  ar 

we  suffeKom  t1?l7"^n'™  P''''  ^'^  ^"^S^'  ^^P^""'  and  Ferbrache,  wh^ 
were  suiiermg  from  bad  colds,  a  Doyer's  powder  each.    Our  annetites  are  still  t\Z 

wane  scarcely  more  than  half  a  pamiikin  of  pemmican  is  consumXy  a^y  ilLduafa 

tfamoTe  o;  tThlriber* '^"^^  ''^  conseq^uenL  are  nSowel 
DO  smoKe  or  to  haye  theu-  grog.    As  we  possess  a  surplus  of  bacon  this  is  issued  in 

1  mUr  Dl,  r  P^-^Ti"  ''^'^'^  Conrse^and  distance  male  good  south 
ioat  2  hot;^  '  '^"^^  ^i-    Detained  fbaidoZ^ 
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6  a.m.  38 
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Variable 
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6  p.m.  17 


mid. 
6  a.m. 
Inside  tent 
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19 
8 

34 
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42 


Sunday,  May  28th. 

Yesterday,  a  bird  was  seen  by  a  few  of  the  sick  men  who  were  remaininrr  bv  ih. 
advanced  sledges  whilst  the  party  were  returning  for  the  heavy  sTecSe  w~rL\d^^ 
description  appears  to  have  been  a  turnstone.  It  ahghted  close  to  the^  but  ahhou^^^^ 
sn7wtnt^rs1o"stff  The 'weather  still  remains  \hM 

£^fl^hXT  !%  A  sledges,  having  the  weights  bo 

?  «nn  IK  '  f'^']^'''^  ^^f  weight  of  the  sick  men  that  wer;  carried  that  we  had 
1,800  lbs.  on  the  large  sledge,  whilst  the  two  others  were  loaded  to  aboul  800  IbTeir 

h/n?  /'r^'"^' r         "^^^^^^  bank  the  two  light  sledis  Lving  five 

hands  to  drag  each,  then  return  and  drag  on  the  heavier  sledg!  with  the  whole  p^artv 
ShirwT  .    '  T'^  "'i  «tarfc%eing  considerably  dllayed  in  consent ncf^f 

bhirley  famtmg  after  performing  the  functions  of  nature.^    He  was  witrSpTlfv 

tWorm'  Tort'er^'  ^  -til  a  strong  dose  of  spirit  of  ammoLTdtL  S 
shaken  n.  Ti;.  ^^f^^^^^f  P^^^^^d  a  good  deal  of  his  groins  last  night,  having,  been 
shaken  on  the  sledge,  but  this  morning  they  are  easieS  Rawlings' Ws  are  verv  S 
mdeed  m  appearance  they  are  infinitely  wo/se  than  those  who  W  blen  LS^^^^^ 
much  longer  time  but  he  bears  up  wonderfully  weU  and  resolutersticrto  Ms^  4^^^^^^^ 
Radmore  and  Maskell  are  also  complaining.  Out  of  the  entire  party  the  officers  a^^^^^^ 
only  ones  remaming  untouched.  The  weather  cleared  up  sliXly  after  lunch  nnr?  It 
sun  made  vaan  efforts  to  pierce  the  clouds  and  murky  atmofpS^^^^ 
occasionaUy  seen.    TraveUing  across  the  heavy  floes  and  the  young  ice  over  wHch 

then  ,  pools  of  water  were  forming  between  the  snow-drifts,  and  a  W  quanTitv  of 
sludge  was  encountered,  that  made  the  traveUing  Very  disa^eable  Tbprto.^^^^ 

tUme^i  TJ  t'"^'''''''^^^''^^^^  complaining  lamentably  of  their  pZ  ws 
which  tbp^^T^  ^  very  trying  one  in  consequence  of  the  deep  snowXouS 

three  haul '"wfrth'^  be  dragged  "Standing  puUs,"  and  the  inceLnt"^^^^^^ 
excitement  /^^'Ji,"^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^'^  ^^^^s  were  -pitched  much 

excitement  waa  caused  by  the  ^peaxance  of  a  little  snow  b  aiting,  whi.h  fluttered  aroi^d 
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for  a  short  time,  uttering  its  to  us  rather  sweet  chirp,  and  then  flew  away  to  the 
)rthward  and  westward,  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Joseph  Henry.  This  was  an  event  of 
small  interest  to  our  party,  as  it  was  the  first  bird  seen  by  the  majority  for  a  period 
nine  months  ;  even  the  sick  men  on  the  sledges  requested  they  might  have  their 
3ads  uncovered  and  lifted,  so  as  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  little  warbler.  Gave 
.awkins  a  purgative  pill.  Course  and  distance  made  good,  South  2  miles.  Distance 
arched,  7^  miles.    Hours  on  the  march,  9.    At  lunch,  ^. 

Monday,  May  29th. 

Great  delay  caused  again  in  starting  by  the  invalids,  Pearce  fainting  in  the  same 
.anner  as  Shirley  did  yesterday.    The  march  was  commenced  at  8.30  p.m.    Porter  has 
nasty  cough  which  harts  his  chest.    Pearson  is  sufiering  from  a  swollen  testicle,  in 
Idition  to  bad  legs,  and  is  unable  to  drag,  therefore  has  to  fall  out.    He  complained  last 
.ght  of  his  left  teaticle  being  swollen,  but  causing  him  no  pain  ;  it  was  triced  up,  and         ^-  ^-  ™ 
ipported  as  much  as  possible.    Ferbrache  is  still  able  to  hobble  after  us  with  the  aid  of  ^ir"^^'^^  ^^^^  ° 
staff.    The  others  are  decidedly  getting  worse,  but  persevere  doggedly  at  the  drag-     6  p.m.  6° 
•pes.    A  glorious  day,  with  the  sun  shining  brightly,  which  we  appreciate  the  more  as     "^iJ-  ^ 
e  have  been  so  long  deprived  of  its  presence.    The  temperature,  however,  is  as  low  as  j^gj^g^g^^ 

At  lunch  time  the  colours  were  again  displayed  and  the  "  main  brace  "  spUced,  to     g  ^.m.  36 
mmemorate  the  first  anniversary  of  our  departure  from  England.    The  snow-drifts  are     noon  43 
.commonly  deep,  compelling  us  occasionally  to  shovel  a  passage  through  before  we  can     ^  P-™-  28 
.vance  the  sledges.    Got  on  to  the  heavy  floe  on  which  we  had  left  our  20 -ft.  ice-boat 
the  19th  of  April,  and  pitched  our  tents  alongside  the  boat  at  5.15  a.m.    Found  her 
icactly  as  she  had  been  left,  but  surrounded  by  an  embankment  of  snow.  Lightened 
IT  loads  by  depositing  in  her  30  lbs.  of  biscuit  that  we  do  not  require.    Course  and 
'fstance  made  good,  South  2  mdes.    Distance  marched,  7  miles    Hours  on  the  march,  8. 
:.t  lunch,  |. 

Tuesday,  May  SOth. 

Struck  tents  and  proceeded  at  8.15  p.m.  Our  usual  weather  has  returned — thick  N.W.3to6o.q.az, 
)g  and  snow  falling.  Before  lunch  a  strong  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  N.W.,  which  Temperatures  of 
uickly  freshened  into  half  a  gale  of  wind.  This  with  a  dense  snow-drift  compelled  us  to 
alt  and  pitch  our  tents  at  5.15  A.M..on  the  southern  edge  of  a  large  floe,  having  com- 
letely  lost  our  track.  Walked  with  Parr  for  a  long  distance  along  the  fringe  of  hum- 
:.ocks  skirting  the  floe,  but  failed  to  discover  our  old  cutting  through.  The  travelling 
.is  been  very  heavy  during  the  day  on  account  of  the  deep  snow.  Course  and  distance 
l  ade  good.  South,  1-g^  mile.  Distance  marched,  6  miles.  Hours  on  the  march,  S^.  At 
Inch,  ^.    Detained  by  thick  weather,  l-^. 
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Wednesday,  May  31  si. 

Struck  camp,  and  started  at  8  p.m.    Parr  and  myself  having  previously  walked  on 
)  endeavour  to  find  the  old  route,  which  we  luckily  succeeded  in  doing,  being,  as  we 
nticipated,  more  than  half-a-mHe  to  the  westward  of  it.    To  regulate  the  course  by 
leans  of  a  pocket  compass  only  is  no  very  easy  matter.    Our  invalids  still  go  on 
radually  getting  worse.    Ferbrache  and  Pearson,  with  the  assistance  of  staves,  can 
ist  stagger  after  us.    Simpson  pluckily  remams  at  his  work,  but  is  only  able  to 
ccomplish  the  one  journey.    Harley's  legs  are  very  much  discoloured,  and  cause  great 
ain.    We  are  a  perfect  band  of  cripples.    Shortly  after  starting  a  westerly  gale  sprang  Wy  4  to  9  o.q.z.s. 
p,  producing  great  drift,  and  snow  commenced  falling  heavily.    When  halted  for  Temperatures  of  * 
mch  we  rigged  up  weather  screens,  &c.,  to  protect  us  from  the  wind  and  blinding  drift, 
ut  it  was  of  no  avail,  we  could  not  shelter  ourselves.    Crossed  a  frmge  of  hummocks,  ^j^™* 
'•hich  had  evidently  been  in  motion  since  we  passed  them  on  our  outward  journey,  but     6  a.m.  25 
^hat  was  still  more  alarming,  whilst  dragging  the  sledges  over  a  small  patch  of  young  In-ide  tent:— 
!e  the  heavy  sledge  broke  through,  and  we  had  no  Httle  trouble  in  saving  it  from  a  31 
miplete  immersion,  which  might  have  resulted  seriously  to  one  of  the  unfortunate     4"^°^  3g 
ivahds  who  was  securely  laslied  on  the  top.    As  it  was,  the  whole  of  the  rear  part  of 
le  sledge  was  immersed  in  the  water.    The  thickness  of  this  ice  was  only  three  or 
)ur  inches.    The  wind  freshening  into  a  strong  gale,  and  blowing  upon  us  with  all  its 
iry,  precluded  any  further  advance,  and  necessitated  a  halt  at  3.15  a.m.,  being  then 
nable  to  distinguish  more  than  a  couple  of  sledges'  length  ahead.    Great  difficulty  . : 
ras  experienced  on  account  of  the  strong  wind,  and  the  few  available  hands  left,  imxn 
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pitching  the  tents.  We  were  all  wet  through,  and  very  wretched  and  uncomfortable, 
the  falling  snow  and  drift  thawing  on  our  clothes  as  quickly  as  it  fell.  Course  and 
distance  made  good,  South  ^  mile.  Distance  marched,  4  miles.  Hours  on  the  march, 
6^.    At  lunch,  |.    Detained  by  bad  weather,  3. 
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Thursday,  June  1st. 

The  wind  subsided  considerably  during  the  night,  although  the  weather  remained 
z.  as  thick  as  pea-soup,  and  snow  and  wind  squalls  were  prevalent.  It  was  8.30  p.m. — so 
f  long  does  it  take  us  now  to  effect  a  start — before  we  were  fairly  under  way,  the  delay 
being  partly  caused  by  Hawkins'  fainting  away.  It  is  absolutely  painful  to  witness  the 
poor  fellows  hobbling  along,  yet  doing  their  utmost  to  be  cheerful.  Our  old  track  is 
completely  obliterated,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  by  seeing  evidences  of  our  former 
journey,  such  as  bits  of  tobacco,  tin  pots,  &c.,  that  we  know  we  are  still  adhering  to  it. 
There  is  much  sludge  on  the  young  ice,  which,  besides  wetting  our  feet,  cause  the 
sledges  to  hang  considerably.  Travelling  altogether  very  heavy.  Snow  in  places  up  to 
our  waists,  and  very  wet  between  the  hummocks,  our  foot-gear  being  literally  soaking. 
Halted  and  camped  at  5.15  a.m.  Course  and  distance  made  good,  South  2  miles. 
Distance  marched,  7^  miles.    Hours  on  the  march,  8.    At  lunch,  f. 
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A  sad  list  of  sick  this  morning.  Rawlings  and  Simpson  completely  done  up,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  further  work.  It  is  marvellous  how  they  have  kept  on  so  long. 
The  ler  s  of  the  former  appear  very  bad  indeed,  and  are  greatly  discoloured ;  an  old 
wound  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  calf  seems  incHned  to  break  out,  and  gives  him  great 
pain.  Lawrence  is  also  attacked  in  his  arms  as  well  as  his  legs.  Packed  sledges  and 
marched  at  7.45  P.M.  We  are  now  reduced  to  only  six  men,  and  they  anything  but 
healthy  or  strong,  and  two  officers.  Five  men  are  carried  on  the  sledges,  and  four  can 
just  manage  to  crawl  after.  Our  routine  is  first  to  advance  the  heavy  sledge,  which  is 
dragged  by  the  whole  available  party,  namely,  eight ;  then  return  and  bring  up  the 
other  two  sledges,  single  banked,  four  dragging  each,  A  thick  foggy  day,  and  snow 
falling  heavily.  Travelling  very  bad,  deep  snow-drifts  and  thick  sludge  between  the 
hummocks.  The  weather  has  at  last  proved  triumphant,  and  has  robbed  us  of  our  road. 
The  track  was  lost,  despite  our  utmost  efforts  to  adhere  to  it,  shortly  before  lunch,  and 
we  have  now  to  renew  the  arduous  task  of  road-making.  Unless  the  weather  clears' 
sufiiciently  to  enable  us  again  to  pick  up  our  track,  our  intention  is  to  make  straight  for 
the  land  in  the  direction  of  the  Snow  Valley. 

6  A.M.  Stopped  and  camped  on  a  small  floe  completely  surrounded  by  hummocks, 
through  which  we  had  to  cut  our  way.  All  complain  of  weakness  and  fatigue.  The 
poor  fellows  are  dragging  over  200  lbs.  per  man,  and  that  through  deep  snow  or  sludge, 
Simpson  and  Ferbrache  have  each  bad  coughs ;  the  latter  appears  to  have  a 
affection  of  the  chest.  Gave  each  a  Dover's  powder  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  tea, 
Porter  complaining  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  a  dose  of  Gregory's  powder  was  administered 
to  him.  Course  and  distance  made  good,  South  If  mile.  Distance  marched,  6^  miles. 
Hours  on  the  march,  9f .    At  lunch,  ^. 
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•  »         Saturday,  June  3rd. 

Parr  and  myself  started  at  7.45  p.m.  to  select  a  route,  leaving  a  party  of  three  road- 
makers  to  follow  and  cut  a  road  in  our  footsteps,  the  remaining  three  to  strike  the  tents 
and  pack  the  sledges.  A  dull  overcast  day,  we  can  just  however  see  the  land,  and  this 
enables  us  to  steer  a  straight  course  through  the  hummocks.  Our  way  lay  entirely 
through  hummocks  with  no  appearance  of  a  floe  of  any  dimensions.  The  road  being 
completed,  the  sledges  were  advanced  until  more  hummocks  were  encountered,  when  the 
same  system  was  adopted.  It  was  very  hard  work.  At  5  a.m.  we  succeeded  in  reaching 
a  magnificent  floe,  on  which  we  camped  about  half-way  across.  At  6.15  a.m..  Parr  and 
myself  walked  over  to  its  opposite  side,  but  the  weather  was  too  thick  for  us  to  see 
if  there  were  many  hummocks  intervening  between  it  and  the  shore.  Course  and 
distance  made  good,  South  mile.  Distance  marched,  6^  miles.  Hours  on  the 
march,  10.    At  lunch,  ^. 
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Sunday,  June  4th. 

Packed  sledges  and  resumed  the  march  at  8.30  p.m.    The  weather  clear  enough  for 
to  distinguish  the  land  distinctly,  although  the  tops  of  the  hills  were  obscured  by 
;t.    The  invalids  are  steadily  but  surely  getting  worse.    Simpson's  legs  are  very 
iggy,  and  we  are  momentarily  expecting  him  to  break  down  altogether;  the  more  that 
L  keep  off  the  sledges  the  better  for  all.    Shortly  after  starting  we  were  again 
^eloped  in  a  dense  fog,  through  which  the  sun  mode  ineffectual  efforts  to  penetrate, 
riving  at  the  edge  of  the  large  floe,  we  had  to  cut  through  a  long  fringe  of  hummocks,  J^*''"  f-  ^ 
in  winding  about  amongst  snow-drifts  and  young  ice,  through  deep  sludge,  emerging  " 
a  small  floe  on  which  we  halted  for  lunch.    A  skua  flying  lazily  about,  apparently     q  p.m. 
iring  in  a  N.W.  direction  or  towards  Conical  Hill,  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,     mid.  :![ 
mediately  after  lunch  set  all  hands  to  work  in  making  a  road  through  the  hummocks  jjj^ichj'h-nt  •— ' 
ich  lie  between  us  and  the  shore.    They  are  evidently  the  fringe  of  shore  hununocks       ^^^^^  ' 
klering  the  coast  line.     Leaving  the  r(^ad-makers  to  follow  in  our  track,  PaiT  and     noon  7"> 
self  pushed  on  for  the  shore  which  was  reached  in  about  half  an  hour.    We  here     4  ]>.\n.  r<i 
served  the  recent  traces  of  a  dog-sledge  and  human  footsteps.     We,  therefore, 
cermined  upon  walking  on  to  the  depot  on  the  chance  of  there  obtaining  some 
istance  for  our  poor  scurvy-stricken  men.    Observed  the  tracks  and  heard  the 
wlino-  of  a  wolf,  but  did  not  succeed  in  seeino:  it.    (3n  reachino;  the  deoot  we  learned, 
our  disappointment,  that  the  Captain,  May,  and  Feilden  had  only  left  for  the  ship  the 
i3vious  day.    This  was  very  unfortunate.    Twenty-four  hours  earlier  and  we  should 
ye  met  them.    They  had  obtained  tliree  hares  which  they  kindly  cached  in  a  crevice 
med  between  two  hummocks  for  our  use.    Taking  our  letters,  and  carrying  the  hares, 
returned  to  our  party,  and  the  road  being  completed  the  sledge3  were  dragged 

f'ough  and  the  tents  pitched  for  the  night  on  a  small  piece  of  ice,  about  300  yards  from 
I  shoi'e  at  7  a.m.  Course  and  distance  made  good,  S.S.W.  f  of  a  mile.  Distance 
rched,  4^  miles.    Hours  on  tlie^  march  and  at  work,  ,9|.  At  lunch,  ^. 

Monday  June  5th. 

A  beautifully  bright  clear  day.  To  see  the  sun  again  in  all  its  glory  is  indeed  a  treat,  it 
ms  to  invigorate  us  all,  and  appears  even  to  instil  new  life  and  energy  into  the  invalids. 
U'  supper  last  night  consisted  of  a  hare  to  each  tent,  which  was  much  relished  and 
11  doubtless  do  good.    Porter,  however,  -could  eat  scarcely  anything,  and  appears  to  be 
tting  weaker,  though  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  able  to  help  himself  better 
an  the  others  who  have  to  be  carried,  and  his  pulse  is  still  strong ;  to-day  he  complains 
not  being  able  to  lie  on  his  left  side,  as  it  affects  the  action  of  the  heart.   In  consequence  of 
r  sumptuous  meal  last  night,  and  the  time  we  took  in  preparing  the  repast,  no  less  than  ^em  ')p/at lire's 
jr  hours,  the  cooks  were  not  called  until  7  p.m.,  and  the  invalids  causing  a  delay,  a  start  airT— 
I  is  not  effected  until  10  o'clock.    By  11  we  were  all  once  more  on  terra  Jirma,  after  an     C  p.m. 
hsence  of  over  two  months,  but  with  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  drag  throusjh  the  deep  snow,     ^q  ^^'^  2(\ 
the  base  of  View  Hill.  Halted  for  lunch  at  2.30.  A  strong  S.W.gale  sprang  up  just  before  lusido  tent-— 
Iting,  which  did  not  add  to  the  comfort  of  our  meal ;  had  excessively  hard  work  in     6  a.m.  I'l 
agging  the  sledges  through  the  deep  snow  on  the  incline  of  the  hill ;  blowdng  very  hard,     "oon.  2(; 
.e  squalls  exceedingly  violent  with  a  blinding  snow-drift.    G.30  a.m.,  halted  and  camped  ~ 
ose  to  the  shore  hummocks,  abreast  of  the  depot ;  blowing  too  hard  to  attempt  getting 
ftr  provisions  from  the  depot,  and  with  difficulty  pitched  our  tents  and  crawled  into  our 
jigs  ;  the  difficulty  was  much  increased  by  Hawkins  being  suddenly  seized  with  diarrha3a 
ist  as  the  tents  were  being  got  up,  and  he  had  to  be  taken  off  the  sledge  and  allowed 
^  ease  himself,  though  half  smothered  with,  drift ;  he  had  had  an  attack  before  lunch,  so 
3  was  given  a  chalk-and-ginger  powder,  which  fortunately  had  the  desired  effect.  Wind 
nusually  cold.    Course  and  distance  made  good,  South  1^  mile.    Distance  marched, 
miles.    Hoiu-s  on  march,  8.    At  lunch,  ^. 


4  i).in.      1 1 


Tuesday,  June  6th. 

Wind  moderated  during  the  night,  but  not  before  it  had  nearly  blown  our  tent 
own;  one  of  the  bow  lines  gave  way,  and  a  tent  pole  started,  and  we  were 
lomentarily  expecting  to  have  our  house  down  about  our  ears  ;  fortimately  for  us  it 
isisted  all  efforts.  We  should  have  been  in  a  pretty  predicament  with  all  our  helpless 
aes  had  it  fallen.  At  6.30  p.m.,  took  from  the  depot  all  the  groceries  and  bacon 
eposited  there  for  us,  leaving  untouched  the  pemmican  and  spirits,  also  all  our  leather 
id  travelling  boots,  which  were  abandoned  in  order  to  lighten  our  loads.  Struck  teni  s, 
(3426)  U 
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packed  sledges,  and  proceeded  at  9.30,  the  invalids  steadily  getting  worse.  Winstone  will 
scarcely  last  the  day,  and  is  of  very  little  use  on  the  drag  ropes  ;   but  he  perseveres 
bravely.    Pearson  is  hardly  able  to  crawl  after  us,  and,  with  Rawlings,  Ferbrache  and 
Simpson,  is  compelled  to  lie  down  and  rest  every  30  or  40  yards.   Working  our  way  along 
the  old  sledge  tracks  through  the  hummocks  ;  these  are  occasionally  covered  with  heavy 
snow  drifts,  through  which  a  road  has  to  be  made  with  shovels.    Reached  a  fair  sized 
floe  at  5.30  a.m.,  and  camped,  all  hands  thoroughly  fatigued,  having  been  at  work  for 
fully  12  hours.    Having  diverged  from  the  right  track,  being  led  adrift  by  the  track  ol 
some  wandering  sledge,  Parr  and  myself,  while  the  tents  were  being  pitched  and  supper 
preparing,  walked  on  to  recover  the  traces ;  this,  after  some  trouble,  we  succeeded  ii 
doing,  returning  to  camp  shortly  after  7.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  to  our  great 
surprise,  one  of  our  Eskimo  dogs  was  seen  threading  her  way  slowly  through  the  hummocks 
on  being  called  she  approached  somewhat  timidly,  but  ate  ravenously  of  some  pemmicai 
that  was  thrown  to  her.    Poor  Flo  !  she  is  wretchedly  thin  and  emaciated  ;  she  must 
have  escaped  from  the  Captain's  dog-team.    After  a  long  consultation  with  Parr  it  lias 
been  resolved  that  he  shall  proceed  to-morr(nv  morning,  if  fine,  and  walk  to  the  ship. 
Our  only  chance  of  saving  life  is  by  receiving  succour  as  soon  as  possible.    Although  the 
distance  from  us  to  the  ship  is  nearly  40  miles,  over  floes  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  girt  by 
heavy  hummocks,  he  has  nobly  volunteered  to  attempt  it,  and  has  confidence  in  being 
able  to  accomplish  it.    He  is  the  only  one  of  the  party  strong  enough  to  undertake  sudi 
a  march,  and  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  liis  judgment  and  ability  to  perform  it. 
Course  and  distance  made  good,  South,  1,^  mile.    Distance  marched.  Similes.  Hour 
on  the  march  and  at  work,  11.    At  lunch,  ^. 
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Wednesday,  June  7th. 

A  bright  sunny  day;  the  sun  so  powerful,  although  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  2' 
below  freezing  point,  as  to  raise  the  temperature  in  my  tent  to  82°,  rendering  it  almogti 
unbearable.  The  closeness  and  oflensiveness  of  the  smell  was  above  description.  Having 
written  to  Captain  Nares,  Parr  started  ofl"  as  lightly  accoutred  as  possible  at  7. 1 5  p.m.  We  all 
wished  him  God  speed,  and  will  be  anxious  to  hear  of  his  safe  arrival.  All  hands  appear  very 
stiff  and  in  pain.  Winstone  is  unable  any  longer  to  work  on  the  drag  ropes,  and  has  to  join 
our  tail  of  "  hobblers  "  in  rear  of  the  sledges.  Flo,  the  Eskimo  dog,  has  joined  our  band  of 
invalids  ;  she  appears  very  weak  and  walks  carefully  in  the  tracks  made  by  the  sledge- 
runners.  Struck  camp,  packed  sledges,  equalizing  the  weights  on  the  three,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  S.15  P.M.,  clragging  the  sledges  alor.g  one  by  one.  We  are  pulling  220  lbs. 
per  man,  and,  as  the  snow  is  very  deep,  we  find  it  hard  work.  Porter  is  very  low,  and  is 
undoubtedly  in  a  very  precarious  state,  having  been  attacked  last  night  by  several  very 
violent  fits  of  coughing  and  retching,  which  strained  him  severely.  HaM^kins  is  also  very 
weak,  having  had  a  severe  attack  of  diarrhoea.  His  case  seems  to  be  as  bad  as  Porter's, 
After  lunch,  our  usual  weather  overtook  us,  and  the  land  was  entirely  concealed  by  the 
fog.  This  increases  our  anxiety  about  Parr.  Abandoned  5  Gibs,  of  pemmican,  leaving  it 
on  the  floe,  in  order  to  reduce  onr  weights.  Porter  has  been  complaining  a  great  deal 
since  lunch,  and  I  do  not  at  all  like  his  symptoms — violent  retchings  and  a  great  desire 
perform  the  functions  of  nature  without  however  the  power  to  do  so,  although  we  halted 
on  several  occasions  for  the  purpose.  I  fear  he  is  in  a  very  critical  state.  His  bowels 
were  moved  shortly  before  halting,  to  his  great  relief!  In  his  weak  state  I  did  not  feel 
authorized  in  assisting  him  by  administering  an  aperient.  Halted  and  camped  at 
5.15  A.M.  As  there  was  only  one  man  capable  of  performing  cook's  duties  in  the 
"  Victoria's  "  tent,  and  three  in  mine,  I  sent  Radmore  to  them  as  one  of  their  crew. 
Coiirse  and  distance  made  good,  South  1^  mile.  Distance  marched,  5  miles.  Hours  on 
the  march,  8^.    At  lunch,  f . 

Thursday,  June  8th. 

Poor  Porter  is  no  more !  After  halting  last  night  he  was  placed  as  usual  in  his 
tent,  where  I  visited  him  before  supper.  He  said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  that  he 
was  easy  and  comfortable,  and  appeared  to  be  more  cheerful  and  talkative.  Before  I 
had  quite  finished  my  supper,  I  was  called  m  haste  to  his  tent,  where  I  found  him 
sufiering  from  a  spasmodic  attack  of  some  nature,  and  quite  unconscious  :  this  was 
about  8  o'clock  (a.m.).  He  was  revived  by  having  Ifis  nostrils  bathed  with  spirit  of 
ammonia,  and  then  a  little  rum,  slightly  diluted  with  water,  was  given  him,  when  he 


regained  consciousness. 


His  breathinfT  was  short  and  stertorous 


he  complained  very 
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h  of  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  appeared  to  be  sinking  fast.    Two  hours  afier  lie 
a  similar  attack,  and  was  again  brought  round  by  the  same  means  ;  but  he  seemed 
e  much  exhausted,  although  between  the  two  attacks  he  liad  enjoyed  a  short  doze. 
}r  this  he  sank  rapidly,  and  expired,  with  my  linger  on  his  pulse,  at  lU  mmutes 
12  (noon).    He  was  sensible  to  witliin  a  few  minutes  of  his  death,  and  his  end  was 
and  quiet.    This  is  a  sud  calamity,  although  we  were  not  totally  unprepared  for  it, 
I  fear  the  depressing  moral  effect  that  this  lamentable  event  will  have  on  those  who 
very  sick,  and  who  consider  themselves  to  be  in  nearly  as  precarious  a  condition, 
body  was  removed  from  the  tent,  an(l  placed  on  an  empty  sledge.    Called  the  cooks 
30  P.M.,  and,  having  read  prayers  in  both  tents,  selected  a  spot  for  tiie  grave  in  a 
►  snow-drift,  not  many  yards  from  the  camp.    Here  the  gi-ave*was  prepared  by 
;ing  down  through  six  feet  of  hard  frozen  snow  until  the  surface  of  the  floe  was 
had,  and  then  two  feet  further  down  into  the  solid  ice.    The  corpse,  which  had 
ed  up  considerably  and  was  terribly  disfigured  after  dissolution  took  place,  was 
up  in  a  sleeping  bag,  and  laid  on  a  sledge.    With  the  ensign  half-mast,  and  the 
on  Jack  as  a  pall,  the  funeral  procession,  attended  by  all  but  the  four  very  bad 
js,  started  at  9,  and  the  burial-service  being  read,  the  remains  were  consigned  to 
last  icy  resting-place  in  this  world.     Improvising  a  rude  cross,  foi-med  with  a 
s  oar  and  a  spare  sledge-batten,  it  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  with  the 
wing  inscription  : — "  Beneath  this  cross  lie  buried  the  remains  of  Geo.  Porter, 
"A.,  who  died  on  June  8th,  1876.    Thy  will  be  done."    Of  all  the  melancholy  and 
;:rnful  duties  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  perform,  this  has  been  the  saddest.  A 
:h  in  a  small  party  like  ours,  and  under  the  present  circumstances,  is  a  most 
ressing  event,  and  is  keenly  felt  by  aU.     During  the  service  all  were  more  or  less 
ted,  and  many  to  tears.    I  hope  I  may  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having 
brmed  the  last  rites  with  indecent  haste,  but  I  considered  my  duties  to  the  living 
Id  outweigh  my  sentiments  for  the  dead  ;  and  that  it  was  of  paramount  importance, 
rder  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  sad  scene  of  to-day,  that  we  should  use  our 
ost  endeavours  to  reach  the  ship  as  speedily  as  possible.    9.45  struck  tents  and 
ched,  being  anxious  to  get  the  men  away  from  a  spot  connected  with  such  sorro\vful 
gloomy  associations.    The  weights  on  the  sledges  have  been  again  re-distributed,  and 
ind  that  by  dragging  270  lbs.  per  man  we  can  avoid  making  the  five  journeys.  The 
6  sledge,  on  which  are  stowed  all  the  provisions,  the  two  tents,  and  the  other  gear, 
rst  advanced  by  the  whole  party,  six  in  number.    We  then  return  and  drag  on  the  two 
^r  sledges,  on  each  of  which  ai-e  our  tent  robes,  bags,  knapsacks,  and  two  invalids,  two 
and  myself  dragging  one,  three  men  the  other.     The  day  has  been  duU  and 
toy,  with  a  thick  mist,  and  this,  combined  with  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  completely 
[ted  us.    Glimpses  of  the  land  could  only  be  obtained  at  intervals.    The  travelling 
been  to-day  laiiiy  good,  undoubtedly  the  best  we  have  experienced  for  the  last  two 
iths,   although,   in  consequence  of  .\  partial  thaw,  the  snow  is  very  soft  and 
icious,  clinging  to  the  sledge-runners  like  clay,  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  effect 
:art,  thougli,  when  once  the  sledges  were  in  motion,  they  went  along  easil}-  enough, 
jcasins,  although  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  any  temperature  below  freezing,  do 
answer  so  well  with  this  kind  of  travelling,  with  a  temperature  above  32",  and  our 
-gear  has  been  wringing  wet  all  day.    Halted  and  camped  at  4.30  a.m..    Course  and 
ance  made  good,  South  1^  mile.     Distance  marched,  5  miles.     Hours  on  the 
•ch,  6^.    Detained  by  funeral,  2,    At  lunch, 
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Friday,  June  dth. 

As  the  majority  of  my  sledge  crew  -were  unable  to  eat  their  pemmican,  we  tried  for 
akfast  this  morning  a  new  dish,  consisting  of  preserved  potatoes  and  bacon  fat  mashed 
ether.    In  Havom-,  if  any  was  perceptible,  it  rather  resembled  starch,  but  was  accept-  Ny.  5to2.o. 
e  as  a  change,  and  we  each  consumed  two-thirds  of  a  pannikin.    A  wild  tliick  day,  with  Temperature 
:esh  breeze  from  the  northward.    Invalids  in  a  very  depressed  state,  notwithstanding  ^''g""^ 
eflbrts  made  to  cheer  them.     Started  at  9  p.m..     Same  system  of  travelling  as  that 
)pted  yesterday.    All  eyes  eagerly  duected  to  the  southward,  the  quarter  from  which 
are  anxiously  expecting  succour.    We  had  advanced  the  heavy  sledge  one  stage,  and 
1  just  returned  to  drag  up  the  two  smaller  ones,  when  something  moving  between  the 
nmocks  was  espied,  which  from  its  rapid  motion  was  soon  made  out  to  be  the  dog- 
-Ige.    Hoisted  colours.    The  men  appeared  quite  carried  away  by  their  feeUngs,  and 
vas  with  difficulty  they  could  muster  up  a  cheer  as  May  and  Moss  arrived  and  shook 
heartily  by  the  hands.     Our  dehght  was  enhanced  on  being  ir  formed  that  they  were 
(3426)  U  2 
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N.W.  2  to  1.  c.  m. 

Temperatures  of 
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jioou  48 
4  p.m.  52 


only  the  advance  of  a  larger  party  coming  out  to  our  relief,  headed  by  the  Captain  himsell, 
and  nearly  all  the  officers,  A  halt  was  immediately  ordered,  cooking  utensils  lighted, 
water  made,  and  we  were  soon  all  enjoying  a  good  draught  of  lime  juice,  with  mutton 
for  supper  in  prospective.  Our  spirits  rose  wonderfully,  and,  as  if  nature  also  wished  to 
participate  in  our  joy,  the  weather  began  to  break,  and  the  sun  shone  out.  Resumed 
the  march,  May  pushing  on  Avith  his  dog-sledge,  and  camping  about  half  a  mile  to  i;he 
southward  of  us,  they  not  having  rested  for  many  hours,  so  eager  was  he  to  afford  us 
relief.  The  travelling  was  very  good,  and  we  got  along  famously,  every  one  apparently  J 
much  mvigorated,  cheerful,  and  in  good  spirits.  Halted  and  camped  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  May's  teiit  at  3.30  a.m.,  in  order  tiiat  the  party  should  undergo  a  thorougli 
medical  inspection  by  Moss.  His  report  was  to  the  effect  that  the  entire  party  wen 
afflicted  with  scurvy,  some  being  in  a  very  precarious  condition.  Course  and  distance 
made  good,  South  1  rnile.  Distance  marched,  3^  miles.  Hours  on  the  march,  6,  At 
lunch,  ^. 

Saturday,  June  10th. 

May  came  up  with  his  dog-sledge  whilst  we  were  having  breakfast.  Wrote  a  note, 
and  despatched  iiim  to  meet  Captain  Nares,  retaining  Moss,  who  takes  Parr's  place. 
Struck  camp,  and  proceeded  at  7.30  p.m.  All  are  in  better  sj^irits,  and  Winstone  is  even 
able  occasionally  to  afford  us  a  little  assistance  in  dragging.  We  all,  including  the  sick, 
consumed  and  relished  our  pannikin  full  of  ox-cheek  and  mutton  that  we  had  for  supper 
last  night,  and  agreed  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  delicious  repasts  that  we  had  ever 
partaken  of.  Had  not  advanced  very  far  before  Pearson,  being  quite  helpless  and  unabl 
to  walk,  had  to  be  placed  on  a  sledge.  Shortly  after,  the  dog-sledge  again  hove  in  sight, 
returning  with  some  hands  to  assist  us.  The  new  arrivals,  amongst  whom  was  EgertoD, 
tackled  on  to  the  big  sledge,  whilst  my  own  party  dragged  the  two  others  as  before,  thm 
to  each.  This  is  the  first  time  since  we  left  the  ship  that  we  have  been  able  to  advance 
without  having  to  return  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  another  sledge.  After  lunch, 
sighted  the  main  party  coming  towards  us.  Hoisted  colours.  12.45.  Met  the  CaptaiD 
and  the  remainder  of  his  party,  from  all  of  whom  we  received  a  warm  and  kind  greeting. 
No  time  was  wasted  in  asking  questions,  but  the  march  renewed — my  party,  the  lame 
ducks,  dragging  one  sledge,  the  relief  party  dragging  the  other  two,  the  invalids  who  had 
been  walking  being  put  on  the  dog-sledge.  Halted  and  pitched  tents  at  3.30  a.m.,  Maj 
pushing  on  to  Depot  Point  with  the  dog-sledge,  taking  with  him  Thomas  Rawlings  and 
John  Pearson.  Thomas  Simpson,  who  had  been  carried  on  the  sledge  since  meeting  tie 
relief  party,  was  frost-bitten  in  two  toes  and  the  ball  of  his  foot,  but  circulation  was  sooi 
restored.  Temperature  at  the  time  27''.  Four  geese,  shot  by  Egerton  yesterday,  afforded 
us  a  magnificent  supper.  Course  and  distance  made  good.  South  3^^  miles.  Distanije 
marched,  6  miles.    Hours  on  the  march,  7^,    At  lunch,  f . 
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Sunday,  June  11th. 

Started  at  8 '15  p.m.  in  the  same  order  as  yesterday,  my  own  party  consisting  of 
Lawrence,  Joliffe,  Kadmore,  Harley,  and  Maskell,  working  independently  of  the  others. 
Winstone  follows  after  us,  the  remainder  of  the  invalids  being  carried  on  sledges  and 
dragged  by  the  relief  party.  May  rejoined,  shortly  after  we  started,  with  the  dog-sledge, 
and  returned  at  once  to  Depot  Point,  taking  with  him  Thomas  Simpson  and  William 
Ferbrache.  A  cloudy  day,  snow  falling  slightly.  Rounded  Depot  Point  at  1.30  A.M., 
and  reached  the  Captain's  encampment  at  Cane's  Folly  at  ^  past  2.  Halted  and  pitched 
tents.  Course  and  Distance  made  good.  South  6  miles.  Distance  marched,  miles. 
Hours  on  the  march,  6.    At  lunch,  f , 

Monday,  June  12th. 

A  dull  cloudy  day.  Struck  tents  and  packed  sledges  at  8  r.M,  At  ^  past  7,  Maj 
went  on  with  dog-sledge  to  the  ship,  taking  Shirley  and  Pearson.  7.30,  started  with  mj 
sledge,  the  relief  party  following  shortly  after,  carrying  six  of  my  sick  men.  At  1.30 
passed  the  boats.  The  travelling  all  day  has  been  remarkably  good,  and  we  succeed  in 
getting  along  famously;  our  only  difficulty  is  in  going  through  deep  snow,  when  the  men, 
their  legs  being  so  bad,  are  compelled  to  stop  and  drag  their  legs  out  of  the  holes  into 
which  they  sink.  Winstone,  with  the  aid  of  a  staff,  manages  to  keep  up  with  us.  4.15. 
Passed  Harley  Spit.  5.  Halted  and  camped  amongst  the  hummocks  in  Ptavine  Bay. 
Course  and  distance  made  good,  S.E.  11  miles.  Distance  marched,  12^^-  miles.  Hours 
on  the  march,  9i.    At  lunch,  1. 
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Tuesday,  Jane  13//^, 

Struck  camp  and  proceeded  at  6  p.m.  Legs  very  stiff,  but  the  idea  of  soon  getting 
on  board  the  ship  acted  as  a  good  restorative.  Lawrence  and  Harley  are  very  bad. 
Observed  the  dog-sledge  coming  over  Mushroom  Point.  Hoisted  colours.  Met  May  at 
8  o'clock.  Sent  Winstone,  Lawrence,  and  Harley  to  the  ship  on  his  sledge.  May  leaving 
one  of  his  men,  Thornback,  to  assist  in  dragging  our  sledge.  Arrived  on  Mushroom 
Point  at  8.30.  Deposited,  in  tent  pitched  there,  all  provisions,  liesuraed  the  marcli,  ToniiK'nitm 
arriving  alongside  the  ship,  with  the  relief  sledges  in  company,  at  half-past  one  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday  the  14th  June.  Out  of  my  original  party  of  fifteen  men,  three 
only,  namely,  John  liadmore,  Thomas  Joliffe,  and  William  Maskell,  were  capable  of 
dragging  the  sledge,  the  remaining  eleven  having  been  carried  alongside  on  the  relief 
sledges.  Course  and  distance  made  good,  S.E,  9  miles.  Distance  marched,  10^.  Hours 
on  the  march,  6^.    At  lunch,  1. 

Number  of  marching  days  absent  from  the  ship  . .  . ,  , ,  . .  72 

Outward  journey — 

Number  of  miles  made  good  . .        . .        . .  , .  . .  . .  73 

„        geographical  miles  marched     ..        ..  ..  ..  ..  276 

statute  miles  marched  ,.        ..        ..  ..  ..  ..318 

Homeward  journey — 

Number  of  miles  made  good          . .  , .  . .  . .  . .  . .  71 

„        geograpliical  miles  marched  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  245 

„        statute  miles  marched  , .  , .  . .  . .  , .  . .  283 

Total  number  of  miles  made  good  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  144 

„  geographical  miles  marched       ..        ,,        ..        ..  521 

„  statute  miles  marched     ,.        ..        ..        ..        ..  GOl 


H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  Winter  Quarters, 

SrcZ  April,  1876. 

Memo. 

On  the  departure  of  the  spring  travelling  parties,  you  will  accompany  them  in 
medical  charge  of  the  division. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  duties,  having  handsomely  volunteered  for  the 
service,  you  are  to  take  executive  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Bulldog,"  and  in  that 
capacity  act  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Commander  A.  H.  Markham,  who  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  party  about  to  proceed  to  the  northward  over  the  ice. 

On  your  being  detached,  the  officer  and  crew  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Alexandra  "  will 
be  under  your  orders.  With  the  two  parties  united,  you  are  to  return  to  the  ship  with 
such  dispatch  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  allow. 

I  wish  you  also  to  transport  the  small  ice  boat  from  the  Boat  Depot  to  the  ship. 

G.  S.  NARES, 

To  Commanding  Expedition. 

Dr.  Edivard  L.  Moss. 


1st  Jidy,  1876. 

Sir, 

On  the  departure  of  the  spring  travelling  parties  from  H.M.S.  "Alert"  on  3rd  April, 
1876,  I,  in  accordance  with  yom*  instructions,  accompanied  them  as  Medical  Officer, 
taking  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "Bulldog"  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Division. 
On  being  detached,  and  having  exchanged  two  of  the  Bidldogs "  crew  for  men  of  the 
advancing  sledges  whose  health  had  broken  doAMi,  I  returned  to  the  ship  with  that 
sledge  and  crew,  and  with  the  officer  and  crew  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Alexandra."  Sub- 
sequently, with  H.M.  Sledge  "  Bulldog,"  and  a  re-arranged  crew,  1  laid  out  depots  for  the 
Western  Division  on  the  site  at  Cape  Joseph  Henry  agreed  upon  in  the  previous  trip. 

When,  after  Lieutenant  Parr's  arrival,  relief  sledges  left  this  ship  to  succour  Com- 
mander Markham's  crews,  I  went  in  advance  as  Medical  Officer  with  Lieutenant  May  and 
the  dog  sledge,  and  gave  them  such  assistance  as  lay  in  my  power,  during  their  return  to 
the  ship. 
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,       Srd  April. 

First  March.  After  the  usual  preliminary  exercises  and  inspections,  a  detachment 
of  fifty-three  men  and  officers  left  the  ship  on  3rd  April,  1876,  for  northward  and  westward 
exploration. 

On  camping  after  our  first  day  s  march,  I  found  that  my  intended  inspection  of  all 
the  men's  feet  would  entail  so  much  delay  in  shifting  their  foot-gear,  that  it  would 
rather  cause  than  prevent  injury  from  frostbite.  It  is  easy  to  look  after  all  one's  own 
tent-mates,  but  with  our  seven  crews,  all  changing  together,  the  utmost  I  could  do  was  to 
visit  each  tent,  see  the  feet  of  those  who  happened  to  be  changing,  and  accept  the 
inspection  of  the  officer  in  charge  for  the  remainder.  On  this  occasion  we  had  no  frostbites, 
though  the  temperature  was  very  low  (  —  33°  and  below),  and  there  was  the  delay  in 
getting  into  sleeping  bags  inseparable  from  a  first  night  in  an  Arctic  tent. 

During  the  nigiit  almost  every  crew  had  men  suffering  from  muscular  cramp  in  the 
legs,  thighs,  and  abdomen.  We  nearly  all  had  more  or  less  of  it,  but  it  usually  went  off  when 
we  got  warm  in  our  bags.  I  subsequently  found  that  the  more  obstinate  cases  were 
always  relieved  and  often  cured  by  a  little  opium  [i.e.,  half  of  a  six  centigramme  square  of 
gelatinized  opium  equal  to  '4  grain) . 

ith  April. 

During  our  second  day's  march.  Ice  Quartermaster  James  Berrie,  Captain  of 
,  Lieutenant  Giffard's  sledge,  showed  so  much  fatigue,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  recom- 
mend his  relief  On  camping,  Joseph  Good,  Captain  of  Lieutenant  Aldrich's  sledge, 
found  the  three  outer  toes  of  his  right  fout  frostbitten.  The  temperature  had  varied 
between — 35°  and— 27°.  They  were  slowly  brought  round  by  holding  them  in  our 
sufficiently  cold  hands ;  taking  care  rather  to  protect  them  from  cold,  than  supply  them 
with  heat. 

5  th  A2^ril. 

The  same  toes  were  again  bitten  next  day,  but  less  obstinately,  and  the  man 
felt  fatigued  and  dyspeptic,  a  state  of  things  which  had  probably  more  to  do  with  the 
frostbite  than  any  differences  of  a  few  degrees  of  temperature.  A  little  "  Gregorie's 
Powder  "  and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  made  him  feel  less  uncomfortable,  and  he  was 
able  to  pull  next  day.  Elias  Hill,  a  marine  of  the  same  crew,  suffered  from  eructations 
and  pains  about  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  pains  were  lower  than  those  caused  by  the 
drag-belt  in  men  unused  to  it. 

6th  April. 

Next  day  Lieutenant  Aldrich,  whose  detachment  was  about  1,000  yards  behind  || 
ours,  was  obliged  to  camp,  as  Hill  was  worse,  and  Colour-Sergeant  Wood  was  disabled  ♦ 
with  exhaustion,  colic,  and  vomiting.  When  I  reached  their  camp,  both  men  were 
asleep,  and  I  did  not  disturb  them,  for  I  could  not  improve  on  Lieutenant  Aldrich's 
prompt  treatment  with  mustard  plaster,  Gregorie's  powder,  and  a  stimulant.  Berrie 
was  no  better,  though  he  made  no  special  complaint.  He  had  been  for  some  time  in 
but  feeble  health,  and  now  his  despondency,  feebleness,  and  foetid  breath  indicated 
some  scorbutic  taint,  which  I  thought  had  possibly  originated  in  the  whaling  service. 

On  returning  to  the  "Bulldog's  "tent,  I  found  Cranstone's  left  heel  frostbitten.  He 
first  felt  numb  during  the  halt  for  lunch.  It  recovered  readily.  The  temperature  this 
evening  was  —  41°. 

7  th  April. 

On  the  morning  of  our  fifth  day  from  the  ship,  the  four-man  sledge  was  detached, 
and  receiving  William  Malley  from  its  crew,  I  sent  Ice  Quartermaster  Berrie  back  to  the 
ship.  If  the  strength  of  the  returning  crew  admitted  of  it,  Hill  would  have  gone  back 
also,  though  he  is  improving  under  quinine.  His  symptoms  are,  I  think,  a  consequence 
of  his  illness  during  the  late  Ashantee  campaign. 

8  th  April. 

On  8  th  April  there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  good  road  through  the 
hummocks  off"  Point  Hercules.  Captain  Markham  and  Lieutenant  Parr,  on  whom  this 
duty  devolved,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  snow  blindness.  Scalding  and  swelling  of 
the  skin  over  the  cheek  bones,  bloodshot  and  watering  eyes,  with  contracted  pupils,  were 
to  be  seen  amongst  the  men  also.  I  therefore  recommended  the  universal  adoption  of 
goggles  in  future.  Lead  acetate  lotion  was  very  soothing  to  the  hot  sAvollen  eyes,  and 
a  minute  film  of  Calabar  bean  gelatine  relieved  the  pain. 

Several  of  the  men  had  herpetic  blebs  at  the  angles  of  their  mouths,  such  as  children 
have  when  they  catch  cold,  sun-cracked  noses  and  lips  were  common,  but  with  the  aid  of 
a  little  benzoated  lard  we  could  afford  to  despise  such  small  ills. 
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9th  April. 

Next  day  it  became  necessary  to  relieve  Lieutenant  Parr  from  pioneering  duties, 
and  Captain  Markham  and  I  picked  out  the  road.  Goggles  cannot  be  continuously 
worn  at  this  work,  and  the  constant  strain  to  detect  faint  differences  of  level  and 
distance  in  the  white  blank  ahead  is  most  trying.  Cane,  of  the  "  Alexandra  "  sledge, 
became  so  fatigued  that  he  had  to  be  relieved  from  the  drag-belt  for  a  time. 

lOth  April. 

On  TOth  April  the  tents  were  left  pitched  within  reach  of  the  Joseph  Henry 
depot,  and  Lieutenant  Parr  and  Reuben  Francombe  remained  in  one  of  them,  to  give 
their  eyes  the  full  benefit  of  a  rest.  Francombe's  right  eye  only  was  disordered.  A 
compress  and  bandage  gave  it  much  relief 

In  Lieutenant  Aldrich's  detachment,  Good  and  Wood  were  again  in  their  places  at 
the  drag-be] t,  and  Hill  was  able  to  keep  well  in  advance  of  the  double  banking  sledges. 
Two  officers  and  several  men  feel  the  soreness  of  the  tendon  Achilles,  caused  by  the 
heelless  moccasin. 

llth  April. 

Before  commencing  our  ninth  march,  it  was  arranged  that  H.M.  Sledges  "  Bulldog  " 
and  "  Alexandra  "  would  assist  the  Northern  Party  till  lunch  time,  and  then  start  on  our 
jreturn  journey  to  the  ship.  I  therefore  went  through  the  men,  saw  the  feet  that  had 
(been  frostbitten,  &c.,  and  found  nothing  to  discourage  advance  in  any  of  the  men  of  the 
lextended  parties.  Good  and  Wood  were  apparently  well,  and  all  were  eager  to  proceed. 
'  Mitchell,  of  the  "  Bulldog  "  sledge,  was  exchanged  for  the  invalid  Hill,  and  the 
llatter  was  left  in  the  tent  till  our  return,  together  with  Cane,  who  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  be  of  any  use. 

At  1  P.M.  we  parted  from  the  sledges  "  Ma,rco  Polo  "  and  "  Victoria,"  and  then 
helped  the  Western  Parties  on  their  inshore  route,  bidding  them  good-bye  at  half-past 
two. 

After  the  changes  already  mentioned,  the  returning  crews  consisted  of  the  following 
men  : — John  Thores,  Ice  Quartermaster,  Captain  of  H.  M.  Sledge  "  Bulldog  ;  Wm.  Malley, 
A.B.  ;  Thos.  Chalkley,  A.B., ;  Alfred  Hindle,  A.B.  ;  James  Hand,  A.B. ;  Elijah  Rayner, 
Marine  ;  and  Eli  as  Hill,  Marine. 

Mr.  George  White,  Engineer,  officer  in  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "Alexandra." 
David  Deuchars,  Ice  Quartermaster,  Captain  of  the  Sledge  ;  Robert  Joiner,  Leading 
Stoker;  James  Self,  A.B.  ;  Thomas  Smith,  Marine ;  James  Cane,  Armourer;  William 
Hunt,  Ward-Room  Cook ;  and  Arthur  Norris,  Carpenter's  Crew. 

Having  turned  over  what  we  could  safely  spare  to  the  Northern  Party,  we  still 
retained  eight  days'  provisions,  and  five  days'  fuel.  In  case  of  detention  from  wind, 
fog,  or  illness,  we  had  three  days'  provisions  at  Depot  Point  to  fall  back  upon. 

Mr.  White's  sledge  had  been  required  by  the  advancing  detachment ;  we  therefore 
packed  the  "  Alexandra's  "  tent  and  sledge  gear  on  the  "  Bulldog  "  sledge.    The  total 
weights  then  amounted  to  1,40G  lbs.,  or  108  lbs.  per  working  man.    We  left  camp  at 
2.30  P.M.    It  was  very  misty,  and  I  was  anxious  to  sight  "  Hercules  "  Point,  or  retrace 
[the  more  intricate  part  of  our  track  before  a  change  of  weather  could  obliterate  the  road 
'jwe  had  already  made  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  no  small  expenditure  of  eye-sight.  My 
brief  experience  in  path-finding  amongst  hummocks  in  a  fog  had  given  me  quite  enough 
of  it,  and  I  knew  that  nothing  else  would  so  materially  interfere  with  the  dispatch 
enjoined  in.  my  instructions.    If  the  two  tents  and  stores  had  not  made  the  sledge  load 
inconveniently  high,  we  would  have  carried  Hill,  not  because  the  walking  was  at  all 
likely  to  injm-e  him,  but  in  order  to  travel  faster  than  he  walked.    After  four  hours' 
I  travelling,  the  site  of  our  sixth  camp  was  reached.    The  fog  lifted  and  let  us  see  our 
I  land-mark.  Twin  Peaks  in  one,  bearuig  N.  |  E.    An  hour  after  we  started,  Norris,  of  the 
"  Alexandra  "  sledge,  hurt  his  knee  by  putting  liis  foot  into  a  crack  in  the  floe.  The 
i  pain  was  sharp  for  a  time,  and  I  was  obliged  to  place  him  on  the  sledge.  Before  reaching 
jcamp,  however,  he  narrowly  escaped  further  injury  by  the  upsetting  of  the  sledge  while 
passing  through  a  narrow,  much  inclined  gap  in  some  hummocks.    We  camped  at  7  p.m. 
The  temperature  was  —7°,  and  in  the  tent,  when  everyone  wa.s  packed  for  the  night, 
+  10°.    Distance  travelled,  5  miles. 

12^/;  April. 

Tenth  journe;^.  Called  the  cook  at  5  a.m.,  again  at  5.30,  but  had  to  get  up  and  see 
him  thorouglily  awake  at  6.    The  sun  shone  on  the  tent,  and  the  temperature  was 
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+  10°  inside,  and  —10'  outside  in  the  shade.  Camp  was  struck  at  8.55.  Hill  and, 
Norris  had  been  sent  on  in  advance,  and  we  had  a  brisk  piece  of  travelling  over  good 
floe,  and  got  comfortably  warmed  before  we  overtook  them  and  reduced  our  pace.  The! 
floes  were  broader  as  we  approached  Hercules  Point,  and  but  narrow  frmges  of  hummocks 
hedged  them.  I  estimated  one  at  1^  mile  across.  There  were  many  cracks  in  it,  some' 
of  them  as  much  as  two  feet  in  width.  Their  blue  depths,  festooned  with  feathery] 
bridges  of  crystals,  were  only  discovered  when  some  one  put  his  foot  through  the  snow 
roof 

The  crust  on  the  snow  covering  the  large  floes  had  hardened  a  good  deal,  and  gavej 
us  much  better  travelhng  than  in  our  northward  march.  A.t  noon  our  fifth  outward  i 
camp  was  passed,  and  we  opened  a  broad  snowy  valley,  with  fine  groups  of  mountain 
peaks  on  its  south,  and  the  twin  mountain  range  on  its  north.  It  was  closed  in  thej 
distance  by  a  high  snowy  plateau,  with  peaks  rising  here  and  there,  and  looking  as  iji 
they  were  floating,  like  the  geological  formations  in  Martin's  "  Plains  of  Heaven."  At 
12.30  we  halted  for  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  for  lunch.  Temperature,  —15°,  but  calm. 
At  4  P.M.  we  passed  Depot  Point,  leaving  the  little  depot  intact,  depositing  a  notice  and 
30  rounds  of  our  unfortunately  idle  ammunition.  Hill  now  began  to  feel  fatigued,  and 
we  camped  at  G.30  p.m.,  under  Symonds  Island,  in  Black  Cliffs  Bay.  Temperature  or. 
camping,  -  23°.    Distance  marched,  15  miles. 

13th  April. 

11th  Journey.  Called  cook  at  5.30  a.m.  Temperature  in  tent,  zero.  In  order  tc 
avoid  the  blue  domed  heavy  floe  crossed  in  the  outward  journey,  I  took  Hill  with  me, 
and  when  the  bags  were  rolled  up  at  8  o'clock,  went  in  advance  and  picked  out  a  road> 
inshore  towards  the  boat  depot.  My  instructions  desired  me  to  bring  the  smaller  of  the 
boats  back  to  the  ship.  Captain  Markham,  however,  had  visited  the  site  of  the  depot 
and  found  it  covered  so  deeply  in  snow  that  he  reheved  me  from  that  duty.  On  reaching 
the  place  where  we  had  been  digging,  I  happened  to  find  one  place  sounding  so  hollow 
that  it  seemed  worth  while  trying  to  get  the  boat.  We  at  once  found  the  large  boat 
two  feet  under  the  hard  smooth  surface,  and  knowing  that  the  other  should  not  be  verj 
far  ofl",  dug  radiating  trenches  in  all  directions  ;  but  after  five  hours  and  a  half  of  hard 
work  failed  to  find  it.  Durmg  this  time  it  was  necessary  to  pitch  the  tent,  as  the 
temperature  was  —  26°,  and  the  men  who  were  not  employed  (we  had  but  two  shovels  and 
two  picks)  felt  the  cold.  Lunch  was  cooked  and  eaten  inside  the  tents  without  inter- 
rupting the  digging,  and  we  finally  proceeded  at  3.30  p.m.  A  cold  S.W.  wind  sprung 
up,  and  at  5.30  none  of  us  were  sorry  to  camp  under  the  lee  of  a  wall-like  hummock  ofi 
Snow  House  Point.  Distance  marched,  six  miles.  We  would  have  gone  farther,  but  that 
I  was  anxious  to  spare  Hill,  who  could  not  walk  fast  enough  to  keep  warm  in  the  wind. 
I  give  him  a  grain  of  quinine  twice  a  day.  He  has  improved  greatly  considering  that  he 
has  no  food  but  cocoa  and  biscuit.  Pemmican  disagrees  with  hun  ;  a  less  fat  and  sj)icy 
food  would  suit  him  better.  Bum,  in  a  case  of  congested  liver  and  spleen  is,  of  course, 
prohibited. 

nth  Aiwil. 

12th  Journey.  Good  Friday  morning.  Called  cook  at  5  A.M.  Temp,  in  tent  +  3"  ; 
Got  under  way  at  8.  Halted  for  lunch  at  11  a.m.,  and  walked  to  and  fro  in  a  cold 
S.W.  wind  for  45  minutes;  temperature  -  23°.  Then  got  ofi"  again,  and  reached  the 
ship  at  2.30  p.m.  ;  distance  marched,  7  miles.  E.  L.  MOSS. 


H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  Winter  Quarters, 
Su-,  23riZ  April,  1876. 

With  H.M.  Sledge  "Bulldog,"  equipped  for  10  days,  and  travelling  as  much 
as  possible  by  night,  you  will  convey  to  Cape  Joseph  Henry  a  depot  of  provisions  for 
the  use  of  the  crews  of  the  "  Challenger  "  and  "  Poppie." 

The  latter  sledge  is  provisioned  up  to  the  3rd  May,  after  which  day  Lieutenant 
Giffard  is  dependent  alone  on  the  supplies  which  you  are  advancing  ;  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  a  quantity  sufficient  to  admit  of  his  reaching  the  Alert."  The  depots  are  to 
be  buried,  and  protected  as  much  as  your  means  will  allow. 

G.  S.  NAPES,  Captain, 

Commanding  Expedition. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Moss, 

Surgeon  R.N. 
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The  crew  of  H.M.  Sledge  "Bulldog,"  placed  under  my  command  on  23rd  April, 
376,  to  deposit  depots  for  the  Western  Sledging  Division  at  View  Point,  Cape  Josepih 
[enry,  consisted  of  the  following  men  ; — 

ice  Quartermaster  John  Thores,  Captain  of  the  Sledge  ;  Ice  Quartermaster  David 
euchars;  Leading  Stoker  Robert  Joiner;  William  Malley  and  James  Self,  A.B.'s  ; 
homas  Smith,  Private  Marine  ;  and  James  Cane,  Armourer. 

The  weight  of  the  loaded  sledge  was  1,448  lbs.,  or  207  lbs.  each  for  seven  men. 
iiis  total  was  made  up  of  LieuteDant  Aldrich's  dep6t,  weighing  261^  lbs.,  Lieutenant 
[iifard's,  435^,  provisions  for  ten  days,  210  lbs.  The  pemmican  was  reduced  to  ^  lb. 
{lowance,  as  less  than  that  quantity  had  been  eaten  during  the  former  trip,  and  the 
revisions  left  at  Depot  Point  were  available,  if  necessary.  TJie  bacon  was  increased 
pm  4  to  6  oz.  The  advance  of  the  season  and  the  adoption  of  night  travelling  enabled 
e  to  dispense  with  several  items,  and  reduce  the  constant  sledge  weights  to 
11  lbs.  10  oz.  An  extra  coverlet  was  omitted,  and  waterproof  was  substituted  for  the 
feavier  canvas  floor  cloth.  The  store  bag  was  reduced  from  10  to  6  lbs.,  and  the 
ledical  stores  to  12  oz.  The  latter  reduction  was  effected  by  omitting  the  tourniquet, 
uss,  and  patent  splint,  because  efBcient  and  sometimes  preferable  substitutes  could  be 
)nstructed  from  materials  on  the  sledge  when  the  officer  in  charge  is  a  surgeon, 
[edicines  requiring  bottles  were  discarded  in  favour  of  their  dry  equivalents.  The 
agile  glass,  often  heavier  than  the  drug  it  held,  and  subject  to  frozen  cork  or  stopper, 
as  thus  disposed  of,  and  a  bulky  box  became  unnecessary.  Some  gelatinized  medicines 
hich  Professor  Nordenskiold  had  given  me — specimens  of  those  he  had  cliosen  for 
s  own  expedition — had  already  been  found  very  useful.  I  took  opium,  morphia,  and 
linine  in  this  form.  Lead  acetate,  crystals,  and  gelatinized  Calabar  bean  for  snow 
indness,  some  purgative  pills  and  chalk  powders,  and  a  little  benzoated  lard, 
>mpleted  the  list  of  medicines.  The  remaining  stores  were  two  flannel  and  three  linen 
mdages,  carbolized  tow,  cotton  wadding,  a  sponge,  and  a  catheter,  together  with  a 
nail  pocket  case,  holding,  besides  the  above  medicines,  a  scalpel,  forceps  and  scissors, 
id  a  little  hempen  ligature  thread. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  recognized  clothing,  except  that  several  of  the  men  took 
mnel  as  well  as  blanket  feet  wrapj)ers,  and  omitted  the  spare  jersey  or  drawers  from 
leir  knapsacks.  All  carried  their  sealskin  caps,  but  in  calm  weather  wore  in  preference 
light  cap  with  peak  and  ear  flaps,  made  by  themselves  out  of  drill,  flannel,  and  green  baize. 

Night  of  2Srd,  and  2Ath  April. 

Thus  laden  and  equipped,  we  left  the  ship  at  11.15  p.m.,  and  ploughing  through 
)me  deep  snow  in  the  embouchure  of  the  north  ravine,  reached  Mushroom  Point  at 
15  A.M.,  and  halted  for  lunch.  Calm.  Temperature  — 17°.  Sledging  thermometer 
o.  1524.  While  tea  was  getting  ready,  the  sledge  was  Hghtened  by  carrying  all  the 
nailer  gear  across  the  isthmus.  I  had  to  relieve  Cane  from  work,  for  he  limped  with 
a,in  in  his  right  mstep,  caused,  he  said,  by  putting  his  foot  on  a  point  of  ice.  He  ran 
rave  risk  of  frostbite,  for  the  temperature  had  fallen  to -36°.  At  3-15  a.m.  the  sledge 
ras  drawn  across  into  the  next  bay,  and  we  proceeded  till  5-30.  I  then  camped,  and 
xamined  Cane's  feet.  They  had  escaped,  and  the  instep,  though  tender,  was  not  swollen 
le  coughed  incessantly,  principally,  I  think,  because  of  the  shag  tobacco  in  vogue, 
larching  against  the  dazzling  sun  and  snow  had  made  most  of  our  eyes  tender,  and 
;oggles  were  worn  in  the  tent  by  several  till  they  lay  down  in  their  bags.  The  distance 
Qiarched  was  estimated  at  8  miles. 

Night  of  2Uh,  and  25th  April. 

Second  Journey.  Called  cook  at  4  p.m.  The  tent  temperature  +  24°,  without 
pndensation,  and  very  comfortable.  Temperature  in  my  bag  +  30°  on  left,  and  61°  on 
ight  side.  I  had  brought  a  small  berceaunette  blanket  weighing  12  oz.  to  equalize  this 
ifference,  and  it  has  proved  such  a  success  that  I  would  recommend  it  for  both  outside 
len,  cook  as  well  as  officer,  for  cold  weather  work.  Thores  is  tender  in  front  of  his 
nkles,  and  Deuchars  behind,  due,  I  think,  in  both  cases  to  being  more  accustomed  to 
'■ear  boots  than  our  men. 

From  near  the  camp  in  Dumbell  Bay  last  autumn,  I  had  seen  that  but  a  narrow 
eck  of  land  separated  Dumbell  Harbour  from  the  bay  off  whose  mouth  we  are  camped, 
t  seemed  to  promise  a  good  route  to  the  westward  across  the  harbour  and  along  the 
ike  for  huntmg  or  other  parties  going  to  Black  Chffs  Bay. 

The  sledge  proceeded  at  6.15,  and  followed  the  old  tracks  towards  Harley  Spit.  I 
^ent  mshore  down  the  bay  to  explore  the  new  route.  The  mouth  of  the  inlet  was  only 
00  yards  wide.  1,500  yards  S.W.  across  smooth  but  old  floe,  brouo-]it  me  to  the 
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neck  of  land,  which  was  so  deep  in  soft  snow  that  I  had  to  put  on  snow  shoes  to  cross  it 
It  was  500  yards  wide.    Then  turning  northward  I  passed  over  the  site  of  our  tlpe 
days'  camp  ;  every  trace  of  it  was  hidden  in  deep  soft  snow.    A  fox  track  crossed  le 
hill.    He  had  dug  out  several  dead  lemmings  but  left  them  untouched.    At  9  p.i  ] 
rejoined  the  sledge  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.    Passing  Harley  Spit  we  halted  lor 
lunch  at  11  p.m.,  temperature  —  24°.    The  grounded  floe  bergs  hedging  the  shehig 
land  beyond  the  Spit,  have  seen  many  summers,  if  one  can  judge  by  their  rounded  fois 
and  deeply  channelled  sides.    Some  of  them  have  been  named  by  the  men,  and  "  le 
corn  stack"  and  "  Thores' thumb  "  are  old  acquaintances.    Pressure  between  the  b(J5 
and  the  ice-foot  has  budded  the  inside  ice  into  arches,  tunnels,  and  wall-Hke  rid;  a 
One  of  the  latter,  now  standing  perpendicularly,  showed  Aldrich's  dog  sledge  track;  aij 
last  autumn.    The  travelling  here  was  heavy.    The  snow  was  crusted  by  evaporai  J 
from  its  depths  condensing  on  its  surface,  and  the  sledge  went  through  it  like  "aploi-i 
with  a  cart  load  on  it'"    As  we  neared  the  boat  depot,  the  United  States  Range  appeax 
strangely  distorted  by  mirage,  and  the  floes  between  us  and  Depot  Point  seei !( 
depressed  into  a  vast  basin.    Near  the  boats  we  turned  off  on  to  the  floes,  and  scram) ;( 
over  half  a  mile  of  blue  slippery  domes,  projecting  through  a  quagmire  of  half-crusi 
snow.     A  smooth  floe  then  brought  us  to  Simmons  Island.    All  were  tired,  and  i 
camped  at  4.30.    Temperature  —  27°.    Distance  marched,  7-g-  miles.    While  the  t( 
was  being  pitched  I  walked  over  the  island,  but  saw  no  living  thing  except  i 
vermilion-coloured  lichen  on  a  black  stone  sticking  up  through  the  snow.  Cane's 
heel  was  found  to  be  frostbitten,  but  recovered  easily. 

Night  of  25th,  and  26th  April  \ 

Third  Journey.  Called  cook  at  5.30  p.m.  Temperature  in  tent  -{-24°.  A  lai 
grounded  floe-berg  close  by  our  camp  deserves  special  mention  as  a  type  of  its  ck 
Some  enormous  pressure  had  forced  it  and  its  brethren  high  on  shore.  It  stood,  a  hi 
rectangular  mass,  40  feet  high  above  the  floe.  Its  lower  15  feet  were  of  unstratified  b 
ice,  enclosing  yellov/  patches  of  surface  salt-water  diatomaceae  between  spaces  of  ice  w. 
their  lines  of  air-cells  differently  inclined.  The  remaining  25  feet  was  banded  with 
of  the  usual  white  and  blue  horizontal  layers — white  where  the  ice  is  spongy  with 
cells  ;  blue  in  the  denser  layers  above  and  below.  The  height  was  too  great  to  det 
"  dust  bands."  Above  all,  and  covered  only  by  the  surface  snow,  were  sections  in  oil 
tinted  ice  of  what  had  once  been  surface  pools.  We  struck  camp  at  8.30  p. 
temperature  — 22°,  and  after  three  hours'  march,  halted  for  lunch.  The  march  after  ( 
much  valued  tea  is  always  brisker,  longer,  and  more  cheery  than  before.  We  ha 
several  times  tried  to  lessen  the  chill  interval  before  the  snow-water  boiled,  by  sendi 
the  cook  and  his  gear  in  advance,  hauling  the  sledge  past,  and  then  walking  l^ack.  i 
msignificant  fraction  of  time  is  saved,  but  it  keeps  the  men  moving  and  better  employ 
than  walking  out  labyrinthine  patterns  in  the  snow. 

Passing  through  the  hummocks  of  Depot  Point,  and  crossing  one  large  floe,  ■ 
camped  at  5  p.m.  Temperature  — 24°,  vsdth  a  Httle  westerly  wind.  Deuchars'  left  tend 
Achilles  is  tender  and  swollen  ;  a  firm  bandage  greatly  relieved  it.  Distance  marche 
5 1  miles. 

Night  of  26th,  and  27th  April 

Fourth  Journey.  Called  cook  at  4.30.  p.m.  Temperature  in  tent  -|-  30°.  We  left  ti 
ship  with  an  unanimous  prejudice  agamst  night-travelling.  Everyone  is  converted  no 
The  frozen  blanket  wrappers  and  stockings  hung  out  on  camping  are  dry  in  the  evenin 
I  wish  we  could  hang  out  our  duffle  trowsers  also.  The  perspiration  condenses  ai 
freezes  in  them ;  no  brushing  or  beating  will  get  it  all  out,  and  when  we  get  warm 
our  bags  it  thaws,  and  leaves  us  in  soak  till  it  freezes  again.  The  hard-working  capta 
of  the  sledge  had  his  waistband  frozen  as  hard  as  a  hoop  round  a  cask  this  morning,  ai 
had  to  cut  himself  free  with  the  pemmican  chopper.  AU  the  bristles  are  broken  out  of  o 
tent  brush,  although  they  are  genuine  whalebone,  not  caoutchouc.  Everthing  made 
the  latter  substance  has  become  brittle  ;  for  example,  the  teeth  have  broken  out  of  e 
comb,  and  Mr.  White  Cooper's  goggles  have  broken  into  fragments  as  brittle  as  glass. 

The  men  continue  to  wear  the  service  goggles,  some  of  them  have  replaced  the  g\a< 
with  a  piece  of  blue  bunting,  which  answers  very  well.  I  use  smoke-tinted  spectacles 
they  are  more  readily  taken  off  to  scratch  the  condensation  off  the  inside  of  the  glass,  h 
they  require  much  more  care  ;  Mr.  White  Cooper's  goggles  are  hard  to  walk  in,  becauf 
they  prevent  the  feet  being  seen.    Veils  are  useless. 

Left  camp  at  7.15.  Temperature  —11°  The  wet  waterproof  was  kept  spread  ov( 
the  sledge  till  it  dried,  and  was  then  rolled  up  on  the  spare  tent  pole  as  usual.  Nei 
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nidnight,  as  we  walked  towards  the  sun,  the  snow  crystals  m  our  path  sparkled  violet 
liiid  yellow  like  countless  gems — red  and  green  are  absent,  or  nearly  so.  There  was 
'  |io  parhelion,  but  many  fleecy  clouds  over  the  sun  showed  the  beautiful  nacreous 
[liffraction  tints  so  common  here.  Halted  65  minutes  for  lunch  at  11.10  p.m. 
Temperature  —  1 8°.  In  the  after-midnight  march  it  was  very  difficult  to  follow  the 
)ld  tracks.  At  4.15  a.m.  we  camped  in  a  hollow  amongst  hummocks  of  boulder  ice. 
iChe  first  snow  melted  for  tea  was  so  salt  that  it  had  to  be  thrown  away.  The  snow  had 
peen  taken  to  leeward  of  masses  of  one  or  two  year  old  boulder  ice,  and  every  blue 
lurface  exposed  was  covered  with  plates  of  efflorescence,  like  the  wings  of  countless 
feather  moths.  An  examination  of  similar  crystalline  efflorescence  near  the  ship,  showed 
ihat  it  held  2.27  times  more  salt  than  its  mother  ice.  Distance  marched  to-night,  7^  miles. 

Night  of  27th,  and  2Sth  April 

Fifth  Journey.    Called  cook  at  4  p.m.,  temperature  in  tent  +  36°,  and  left  camp 
it  6.30  ;  temperature  —  4°.    The  old  tracks  soon  became  quite  untraceable.    We  were 
miles  from  shore,  on  a  broad  floe  of  promising  appearance,  but  full  of  hollows,  levelled  ofl" 
py  snow  recently  l)lown  from  land,  as  numerous  willow  leaves  showed.     The  camp 

!Tom  which  we  had  turned  inland  to  the  depot  in  our  former  trip,  was  about  two  miles 
ihead  to  N.  I  avoided  the  angle,  and  took  a  straight  course  for  the  depot.  Lunched  at 
10.35.  Temperature — 9°.  The  tent  was  pitched  and  banked  up,  but  it  was  still 
niserably  cold  for  the  feet.  While  lunch  was  preparing  everything  except  the  depot 
I  ivas  removed  from  the  sledge,  and  placed  in  the  tent.    At  11.45  p.m.  we  left  the  tent 

i Ditched,  got  through  the  shore  hummocks  without  much  trouble,  and  reached  the  spot 
selected  for  our  depot  at  2  A.M.  Tried  to  dig  a  pit,  but  the  ground  was  frozen  so  hard 
:hat  it  had  to  be  given  up  after  an  hour's  work.  There  were  some  stones  uncovered  by 
mow  on  the  brow  above,  and  three  sledge  loads  were  carted  down.  While  lowering  one 
I  .oad  the  drag-rope  cut  on  a  stone,  and  the  sledge  and  load  slid  down  the  steep  snow  bank, 
f  but  fortunately  stopped  uninj  ared  before  it  reached  the  sea  ice.  Leaving  the  men  to 
!  complete  the  cairn  of  stones  and  flattened  pemmican  tins  covering  the  depot,  and  then 
to  return  to  camp,  I  went  northwards  at  5  a.m.  to  see  whether  Aldrich  had  found  the 
snow  valley  practicable.  His  track  was  easily  followed.  While  rounding  the  steep  snow 
incline  east  of  View  Hill,  I  came  upon  a  large  crevasse  bridged  over  with  snow,  except  in 
two  pla.ces.  The  sledge  tracks  led  over  the  bridge,'  within  15  yards  of  one  hole,  and  then 
went  down  to  the  ice-foot.  Half  a  mile  further  on  the  tracks  went  inshore  northwards, 
then  trended  westward  along  a  broad  ravine,  which,  receiving  a  branch  from  the  south, 
runs  towards  the  sea  between  the  second  hill  west  of  Observation  Peak  and  the  large  hiU 
whose  base  I  had  reached.  The  snow  valley  had  evidently  given  Aldrich  good  travelling. 
At  7  p.m.  the  hills  became  covered  in  mist,  and  light  snow  fell.  I  therefore  returned. 
There  were  some  stony  ridges  bare  of  snow  in  the  valley  and  on  the  flanks  of  View 
Point,  and  on  these  I  picked  up  a  number^of  fossil  corals,  polyzooa,  and  brachiopods  of 
Silurian  type,  belongmg  to  the  local  rock. 

A  second  inspection  of  the  crevasse  made  me  resolve  to  place  some  mark  to  warn 
returning  crews,  for  wind  or  snow  might  re-bridge  it,  and  if  a  sledge  crew  fell  through 
the  roof  they  could  never  get  out  again.  Distance  marched  by  the  men — to  the  depot 
5  miles,  back  to  camp  2  miles. 

Night  of  28th,  and  29th  April. 

Sixth  journey.  Called  cook  at  5.30  p.m.  Temp,  in  tent  -f  40\  Taking 
Malley  with  me  to  help  to  measure  the  crevasse,  I  left  camp  at  9  p.m.,  having  instructed 
Thores  to  leave  at  11,  and  follow  the  return  track.  The  crevasse  is  40  yards  from  the 
ice-foot.  It  makes  a  curve  hollow  towards  the  sea,  and  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  thus 
cutting  off"  a  lense-shaped  mass  40  yards  wide  and  200  long  from  the  rather  convex  snow 
and  ice  incline  of  18°.  The  roof  has  recently  fallen  in  in  two  places,  leaving  overhanging 
lips  12  feet  asunder.  Its  walls  of  green  ice  held  irregular  layers  of  clay,  and  were 
covered  with  icicle-like  crystals  from  two  to  three  feet  long.  An  alpenstock  tied  to  the 
measuring  line  reached  20  feet,  but  I  could  not  touch  the  fallen  roof,  which  was  to  be 
seen  down  below  at  Httle  over  that  depth  ;  on  either  side  the  fissure  continued  uito 
darkness,  descending  as  it  went. 

The  accompanying  sketch  was  made,  and  an  8 -foot  rocket  staff",  with  a  warning 
notice,  and  carrying  a  small  flag,  was  secured  90  yards  to  the  northward,  in  a  place  where 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  seen.  A  "  Post-office  "  tin  was  secured  on  the  Depot  Caii-n. 
Aldrich  and  Giftard's  dispatches  were  placed  in  it,  with  their  letters,  and  a  notice  left  for 
the  latter  officer  saying  that  a  sledge  would  revisit  the  depot  in  1 5  days.  We  overtook 
the  sledge  party  at  lunch  at  2.15  a.m.,  temp.  -8°,  and  proceeded  at  3.10.  The 
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castle  floe  "  was  soon  afterwards  crossed.  It  is  seven  feet  above  the  average  level  o 
the  surrounding  floes,  and  its  surface  of  about  an  acre  is  walled  in  by  high  hummock:^ 
perpendicular  on  the  outside,  hence  its  name.  All  this  journey,  but  one  object  other  thai, 
snow  was  in  sight.  This  was  a  black  boulder  on  top  of  "Depot  Point."  TL'I  ' 
attraction  it  had  for  our  eyes  was  positively  painful.  We  camped  at  8  a.m.,  close  nortl 
of  the  "  Depot  Point  "  hummocks.  Temperature  —  5°.  Distance  marched,  1 1  miles.  N< 
one  now  suflfers  from  cramp,  and  except  Thores,  Deuchars,  and  Joiner,  who  are  tende 
about  the  heels  and  ankles,  all  are  quite  well.  Self  and  Malley  are  not  inconvenience( 
by  their  shortened  toes. 

Night  of  29th,  and  30th  April 

Seventh  journey.  Called  cook  at  7  p.m.  Temperature  in  tent  +35°.  Started  ai 
10  P.M.  Temperature  —  S°.  A  memorandum  was  left  at  the  depot,  and  the  hill  behinc 
it  was  again  fruitlessly  searched  for  game.  A  solitary  hare  was  shot  here  in  our  firs! 
northward  trip,  but  no  other  fresh  food  has  been  obtainable.  Halted  for  lunch  at! 
1.15  A.M.,  close  to  Simmons  Island.  Temperature  —  2°.  A  light  wind  and  clamm} 
perspu'ation  made  it  miserably  cold.  There  was  a  cave  in  one  of  the  grounded  floes  neai 
us,  but  its  temperature  was  6°  lower  than  the  air.  We  pitched  the  tent.  Tea  did  not 
boil  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  though,  as  usual,  we  used  a  little  saved  bacon  dripping  ir 
addition  to  the  allowance  of  stearine.  Got  away  again  at  2.45.  Passed  the  mouth  oi 
"Dumbell  Bay"  at  6.20,  and  camped.  Temp.  +  5°  snowing,  with  light  N.W.  wind, 
Distance  marched,  12  miles. 

30th  April 

Eighth  journey.  Called  cook  at  2.15  p.m.  Temp,  of  tent  +  26°.  Under  way  at 
4.30.  Temp.  +  9°,  with  W.  wind.  Deep  slush  in  tide  cracks  has  formed  off  the  east 
extreme  of  Snow  House  Point."  Halted  for  lunch  for  one  hour  at  6.35  p.m.,  on  the 
east  side  of  "  Mushroom  Point,"  in  a  cold,  freshening  wind,  temp.  +  9°,  and  reached  the 
ship  at  midnight.    Distance  marched,  8  miles. 

During  this  trip,  observations,  unavoidably  restricted  to  myself,  were  made  on 
respiration,  pulse,  and  sublingual  temperature  ;  the  main  result  being  that  temperature 
was  '42,  and  pulse  18  lower  in  the  evening  before  leaving  the  sleeping  bag,  than  in  the 
morning  after  settHng  down  for  the  day's  rest. 

POSTSCRIPT 

The  tender  and  swollen  ankles  and  legs  mentioned  in  this  journey  were  subsequently 
seen  to  be  the  joint  effects  of  sledge  travelling  and  scurvy,  but  were  not  at  the  time 
regarded  as  connected  with  that  disease,  because  I  had  no  personal  experience  of  it, 
and  the  records  of  former  expeditions  detail  such  disorders  independently  of  scurvy. 

EDWARD  L.  MOSS. 


REPORT  OF  CONDITION  OF  NORTHERN  SLEDGE  PARTY. 

1st  July,  1876. 


At  6  p.m.  on  8th  June,  Parr  reached  the  ship  with  the  news  that  Captain 
Markham's  detachment  were  cHsabled  by  scurvy  and  in  need  of  assistance,  off"  View 
Point. 

May  and  I,  with  Self  as  dog  driver,  left  the  ship  at  11.30  p.m.,  with  a  team  of  six 
dogs,  to  carry  medical  stores  to  the  distressed  party  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  cheer 
them  with  the  knowledge  that  Captain  Nares,  with  two  relief  sledges,  was  following  us 
closely. 

Wo  reached  them  at  10.30  p.m.  9th,  on  the  commencement  of  the  large  floes  south 
of  View  Point. 

Rawlings,  Simpson,  Ferbrache,  and  Pearson,  staggered  along  in  advance.  Captain 
Markham,  Radmore,  Joliffe,  MaskeU,  Harley,  and  Lawrence,  worked  in  the  drag-belts, 
pulling  Hawkins,  Francombe,  Shirley,  and  Pearce.  Porter  had  died  the  day  before. 
It  was  difficult  to  recognize  any  of  the  men,  their  faces  were  so  swoUen  and  peeled, 
and  their  voices  so  changed. 

_  They  had  just  left  their  camp  and  commenced  their  journey.  On  exanmiing  into 
their  medical  condition,  I  was  satisfied  that  a  continuance  of  the  march  would^  not 
endanger  those  on  the  sledges,  and  altogether,  apart  from  the  precarious  condition  of  the 
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loes  at  this  late  season,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  stop  all  progress 
)y  camping  till  the  arrival  of  the  relief  sledges.  The  detachment  had  obtained  lime 
uice  at  View  Point  Depot,  and  the  stock  we  brought  enabled  all  to  go  on  double  allow 
mce,  given  to  the  worst  cases  in  small  quantities  at  suitable  intervals.  Egg-flip  and  port 
vine  were  also  freely  given.  When  they  camped  I  visited  each  tent,  and  a  more 
,horough  examination  was  made  than  was  possible  while  the  men  were  on  the  sledges. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  their  medical  state,  divested  of  technicalities.  Except  Captain 
liarkham,  Radmore,  and  Joliffe,  all  had  swollen  legs,  hard  to  the  touch,  and  often  very 
ender.  Where  the  red  as  well  as  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  had  escaped  from  the 
'Bssels,  red  and  purple  patches,  lilce  recent  bruises,  mottled  the  skin  of  the  swollen  parts, 
ir  showed  in  minute  specks  at  the  bases  of  hairs.  Swollen  muscles  in  the  calf  and  liam  kept 
heir  knees  bent  and  stiff.  One  had  a  discoloured  arm.  None  had  strictly  healthy  gums, 
lut  in  four  only  were  they  really  bad.  In  these,  dark  purple  swollen  masses  projected 
ound  the  loose  teeth,  and  the  mouth  ran  with  foetid  saliva  and  blood.  All  but  Pearce 
lad  fair  appetites  and  would  be  able  to  digest  fresh  food  if  we  had  it  for  them.  Three 

iares  had  been  obtained  with  great  difficulty  and  deposited  in  the  depot  for  them.  They 
ad  been  eaten  in  two  meals  and  greatly  relished.  No  diarrhoea  followed,  the  opposite  con- 
ition  was  more  common.  One  man  had  dropsy  of  the  testicle,  which  had  been  much 
verse  a  few  days  before.  The  foregoing  symptoms,  however,  were  not  such  as  directly 
jndanger  life.    The  condition  of  lungs,  heart,  and  brain  required  more  attention. 

Everyone  had  short  breath  on  exertion,  but  especially  Hawkins,  Ferbrache, 
Simpson,  and  Pearson.  The  first  two  had  dropsy  of  the  chest,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
LS  to  prevent  them  lying  down.  In  both  cases  the  skin  over  the  ribs  of  the  afiected 
lide  was  puffy.  Their  respirations,  when  at  rest,  varied  between  30  and  40  a  minute, 
[his  state  of  lungs  was  accompanied  by  an  irregular  feeble  pulse  of  108  to  120  a  minute 
the  slightest  exertion  produced  prolonged  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  faintness.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  that  the  least  movement  was  not  to  be  attempted  without  help,  and 
iheir  comrades,  though  ill  themselves,  were  as  attentive,  and  much  more  solicitous,  than 
jvell-trained  nurses. 

Blistering  fluid  was  used  with  all  four  of  the  above  cases,  and  the  liquid  part  of 
:heir  diet  reduced  to  what  was  necessary  to  wash  down  their  food.  At  supper  preserved 
)ysters  were  much  relished ;  they  required  neither  cooking  nor  chewing.  A  stew  of  pre- 
;erved  ox  cheek,  flavoured  with  2  lbs.  of  our  small  supply  of  English  mutton,  was  eaten 

fy  all,  and  a  glass  of  port  wine  was  issued  in  lieu  of  grog,  which,  however,  had  long  been 
iscontinued  by  those  who  did  not  pull  the  sledges. 
After  a  short  rest  May  returned  to  carry  back  the  news  of  their  state  and  positioiu 
0th.  Already  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  men,  despondency  is  gone,  and  they 
augh  and  joke  about  their  lame  legs  and  loose  teeth.  Our  remaining  mutton  (2  lbs.) 
yas  given  for  breakfast,  and  a  pot  of  black  currant  jam  served  out.  It  was  found  to 
lave  a  good  effect  on  the  gums.  Immediately  before  placing  the  sick  on  the  sledges 
;heir  bowels  were  attended  to  in  the  tents.  This  was  done  without  exposure,  and — in 
)rder  to  avoid  fainting — without  raising  them  from  a  lying  posture,  by  turning  back 
phe  under  robes,  and  digging  a  hole  in  the  snow.  On  these  occasions  faintness,  if  not 
actual  fainting,  is  unavoidable.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  give  a  little  egg-flip  or  port  wine 
beforehand.    A  urinal  was  most  useful  both  in  the  tent  and  on  the  sledge. 

We  travelled  southwards  very  quietly,  the  temperature  being  31°.  Before  lunch 
time  May  and  Egerton  came  up  with  the  dog  sledge,  bringing  four  brent  geese,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  remaining  rehef  sledges  arrived,  and  camped  with  the  northern  party.  A 
camp  for  the  sick  had  been  formed  at  Black  OHffs,  and  a  shooting  party  left  to  prepare 
for  them. 

Pearson  and  Rawlings,  the  two  men  least  Hkely  to  require  medical  assistance,  were  at 
once  sent  on  to  the  camp  with  May.  The  dogs  carried  them  easily  and  swiftly,  and  spared 
them  a  fatiguing  march.  When  we  camped  the  temperature  was  29°,  but  Simpson  had  the 
two  inner  toes  of  his  right  foot  frostbitten.  They  easily  recovered  by  holding  them  in  the 
hand  for  a  few  minutes.  The  northern  detachment  made  a  good  supper  of  the  four 
geese,  with  four  pounds  of  preserved  fowl.  Hawkins,  though  very  low  and  feel^le, 
took  half  a  pannikin  of  the  stew.  'A  little  quinine  had  improved  Pearce's  appetite. 
Blistering  fluid  was  used  again  with  Hawkins,  the  condition  of  his  chest  is  much  improved, 
and  he  breathes  more  readdy. 

Soon  after  beginning  the  next  march  May  arrived  again,  and  took  Ferljrache  and 
Simpson  on  to  camp.  Shirley  suffered  from  a  little  diarrhoea  during  the  journey,  but 
was  reheved  by  chalk  and  opium.  A  "  slipper  pan,"  thoughtfully  sent  out  by  the  Fleet 
Surgeon,  was  most  serviceable.  The  three  sledges  carrying  our  four  worst  cases  and  the 
tents  reached  Black  Cliffs  camp  at  3  P.M.  in  a  single  march.  Captain  Markham's  party 
lunched  on  the  way,  and  came  in  at  4  p.m. 
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In  order  to  counteract  the  expected  effect  of  goose  hash  and  other  fresh  food,  I  gav 
Hawkins  a  chalk  powder  and  a  square  of  gelatinized  opium  ("4  gr.).  Champagne  we 
given  instead  of  port  wine,  but  was  not  liked  as  well.  Hare  hash  was  served  out  fc' 
supper.  Hawkins  and  Shirley  had  theirs  cold,  as  less  likely  to  act  on  the  bowels.  Fc 
the  same  reason  arrowroot  boiled  with  milk  was  substituted  for  their  morning  coco{ 
Elias  Hill,  Marine,  acted  as  cook  for  the  sick,  and  was  most  painstaking  and  patien  i 
The  sick  slept  well,  though  it  was  very  warm  in  their  tent.  They  and  all  the  norther 
party  had  a  fresh  meat  breakfast  of  hare  and  geese. 

We  were  now  within  an  easy  dog  sledge  journey  from  the  ship.  It  was  therefor 
arranged  that  two  of  the  invalids  should  be  sent  on  in  order  to  lighten  the  remaininj 
sledges.  I  selected  Shirley  and  Pearson  as  the  most  suitable  cases,  and  May  left  wit] 
them  at  once,  carrying  a  note  from  me  to  the  Fleet  Surgeon,  Captain  Markham's  part- 
still  joluckily  pulled.  Two  men  were  placed  on  an  eight-man  sledge,  and  the  twelve-mai 
sledge  was  comfortably  fitted  up  to  carry  the  remaining  four  by  partitioning  it  across 
middle  with  battens  secured  to  the  uprights,  and  broad  beds  made  at  either  end  o 
robes  with  knapsacks  at  the  head.  Two  men  were  placed  at  each  end,  heads  amid 
ships.  Their  bent  and  stiffened  knees  rested  on  roUed-up  sleeping  bags,  and  they  wer< 
weU  covered  with  tent  robes.  Four  officers  and  two  men  pulled  this  sledge.  Soon  afte 
starting  Sub-Lieutenant  Egerton  became  snow-blind.  I  placed  a  compress  on  his  eyes 
and  he  pulled  between  the  drag-ropes. 

We  lunched  in  three  hours,  the  sick  getting  soft  bread,  with  apple  jelly,  and  mill 
in  their  tea.  Hawkins  had  an  egg-flip  and  some  calves-foot  jelly.  While  rounding 
Harley  Spit,  two  hours  afterwards,  the  joltuig  of  the  sledge  became  uncomfortable  t 
Hawkins  ;  he  grew  very  faint,  and  breathed  with  difficulty.  I  gave  him  champagne  anc 
brandy  freely.  Diarrhoea  made  it  necessary  to  lift  him  from  the  sledge,  but  he  was  go 
back  again  without  syncope,  a  grain  of  gelatinized  opium  was  administered,  and  leaving 
the  sledge  to  follow  me  quietly,  I  overtook  the  leading  sledge,  and  recommendec 
camping,  as  the  rest  would  enable  Hawkins  to  proceed  without  injury.  Blistering  fluic 
was  used  over  his  bowels,  so  as  to  cause  slight  redness,  and  a  compress  of  cotton  woo 
and  flannel  applied.  He  had  cold  arrowroot  well  boiled  in  milk  with  port  wine  fo: 
supper.  The  others  supped  off  preserved  meat,  with  Edwards'  soup,  soft  bread,  appL 
jelly,  and  tea  with  milk.  All  slept  well  except  Ferbrache,  whose  kidneys  appear  t( 
have  been  affected  by  the  lime  juice  he  had  taken  rather  freely.  Next  day  an  eas> 
march  brought  us  to  the  ship. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWAED  L.  MOSS. 

Captain  G.  S.  Nares. 
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i^ESTEEN  SLEDGE  PARTY.-ORDERS  TO  ^IEU™NANT  PE^^ 
ALDIUCH,  3IID  APRIL.  REPORT  OF,  15th  JULY.  REMARKS  ON 
CLOTHING  EQUIPMENT,  &c.  SLEDGE  JOURNAL.  3rd  APRIL  TO 
26th  JUNE.'  LIEUTENANT  G.  A.  GIFFARD.  ORDERS  TO,  3rd  APRIL. 
SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AND  SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  3rd  APRIL  TO 
3rd  MAY.  SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AND  SLEDGE  JOURNAL, 
7th  to  24th  may. 


H.M.S.  "Alert,"  Winter  Quarters, 
[emo.  SrcZ  April,  1876. 

Taking  under  your  command  the  crews  of  the  two  sledges  named  in  the  margin,  "ChaUenger." 
lUy  equipped  and  provisioned,  you  will  proceed  on  a  journey  of  exploration  along  the  «  Poppie." 
)ast  line  of  Grant  Land  towards  the  north  and  west. 

2.  The  provisions  in  depot  and  those  carried  by  the  sledges  are  calculated  to  afford 
Lpport  for  a  journey  of  seventy-six  days  for  one  sledge  under  your  personal  command, 
[ieutenant  G.  A.  Gitfard,  in  command  of  your  supporting  sledge,  has  been  directed  to 
lace  himself  under  your  orders.  Having  accompanied  you  as  far  as  his  provisions  will 
Uow,  he  is  to  return  with  precise  instructions  from  you  regarding  the  placing  of  a  depot 
f  provisions  in  advance  of  Cape  Parry  for  the  support  of  your  party  _  Another  depot  of 
revisions  for  your  use  on  the  return  journey  will  be  placed  on  this  side  of  Cape  Parry ; 
nd  in  the  event  of  your  finding  heavy  ice  which  might  force  you  to  cross  the  land  south 
f  the  cape  when  returning,  you  should  also  mark  a  position  for  another  small  depot  to 
e  placed  ready  for  your  use.  The  captain  of  the  second  sledge,  as  well  as  Lieutenant 
riffard,  is  to  be  informed  of  the  intended  locality  of  these  depots,  which  should  be  clearly 
efined  and  marked. 

3.  During  your  advance  journey,  you  are  to  endeavour  to  keep  on  the  northern 
bores.  Your  best  guide  for  doing  so  wiU  be  to  follow  the  line  of  heavy  stranded  fioe- 
ergs  which  border  the  coast  in  whatever  direction  they  may  lead  you,  even  if  that  should 
irove  to  be  towards  the  south-westward.  Should  you  experience  smoother  or  lighter  ice 
han  that  in  our  neighbourhood,  you  may  reasonably  conclude  that  some  protecting  land 
XLsts  to  the  northward  of  you.  If  visible,  it  will  then  be  for  you  to  decide,  according 
o  its  bearing,  the  quantity  of  provisions  you  have  remaining,  and  the  state  of  the  ice, 
whether  you  cross  the  ice  towards  it  or  leave  it  to  be  explored  on  a  future  occasion. 

4.  Commander  Markham,  with  two  boats,  equipped  for  an  absence  of  about  70  days, 
3  endeavouring  to  force  a  passage  to  the  northward  over  the  ice  from  the  neighbourhood 

f  Cape  Parry.    A  copy  of  his  instructions  is  supplied  for  your  information,  and  to  ensure  See  page  118. 
'•our  two  lines  of  exploration  not  interfering  with  each  other.    Your  respective  sledges 
,re  to  journey  together  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  avail 
'■ourself  of  Dr.  Moss's  services  in  the  event  of  sickness  ;  but  any  compulsory  detention  of 
ither  party  is  not  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  other. 

5.  Should  you  meet  with  a  travelling  party  from  the  "  Discovery,"  you  are  to  give 
he  officer  in  command  such  orders  as  you  consider  will  best  ensure  the  exploration  of  the 
argest  extent  of  land ;  but  you  are  not,  by  using  his  provisions,  to  extend  your  own 
ourney  beyond  a  limit  of  80  days'  absence  from  the  "  Alert." 

6.  Should  there  be  any  deep  inlets  to  be  explored  eastward  of  Lieutenant  Giffard's 
'urthest,  his  sledge,  after  carrying  forward  the  depot  of  provisions  for  your  return,  can 
36  employed  on  that  service  under  your  orders. 

7.  At  each  of  the  prominent  headlands  on  your  route,  and  as  frequently  as  possible 
it  your  daily  encampments,  you  are  to  leave  a  brief  notice  of  the  direction  in  which  you  are 
jxploring,  and  all  such  information  as  would  assist  a  party  from  the  "  Discovery  ' 
jxamining  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  left  unvisited  by  you.  At  your  extreme 
position  you  are  to  erect  a  conspicuous  cairn,  and  place  in  it  a  brief  notice  of  the 
iirections  taken  by  our  explormg  parties,  the  position  of  the  winter  quarters  of  the 
Expedition,  and  to  the  best  of  your  power  fiU  in  and  deposit  the  skeleton  chart  with 
fvhich  you  are  supplied. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  to  be  noted  in  your  daily  travelHng  journal,  you  are 

:o    consider  my  general   order  of  the  21st  July,  1875,  as  being   stiU    in    force.  Seeparjeo'd. 
[nformation  concerning  the  date  when  the  ice  in  the  offing  is  first  in  motion  is  specially 
required. 

9.  Ha^dng  the  utmost  confidence  in  your  character  for  perseverance,  combined  ^vith 
50od_  judgment  and  the  skilful  management  of  your  resoiu'ces,  I  look  forward  with 
certainty  to  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  duties  committed  to  your  charge 

G.  S.  NARES, 

To  Lieutenant  Pelhain  Aldrich.  Captain,  Commanding  Expedition. 
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Leave  ship. 
Arrive  at  Depot 
Point. 

Arrive  at  View 
Point. 


Decide  on  going 
overland. 

Part  company 
with  Northern 
Division. 

Elias  Ilill  (Gunner 
R.M.A.),  returns 
ill. 


Receive  David 
Mitchell,  A.B. 

Cross  overland 
and  reach  a  Bay. 

The  travelling. 


Cross  the  Parry 
Peninsula. 


Steer  for  Cape 
Colan. 


Clements  Mark- 
ham  Inlet. 


ReachCape  Colan. 
Cairn. 


Lieut.  GiEfard 
parts  company. 

Forty-four  days' 
provisions. 


Half  loads, 
mole  load. 

First  appearance 
of  bad  legs. 

Deposit  depot. 


Reach  Cape 
"  Columbia." 


H.M.S.  "Alert,"  at  Floeberg  Beach. 
Sir,  15th  July,  1876. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward,  for  your  information,  a  short  summary  of 
the  proceedings  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Challenger  "  under  my  command,  between  April  3rd 
and  June  26th. 

Leaving  the  ship  in  company  with  the  "  Poppie,"  as  my  support,  and  the  sledges 
forming  the  Northern  Division  under  Commander  Markham,  we  reached  the  depot  on 
Depot  Point  on  the  7th  April,  received  56  lbs.  of  pemmican,  and  proceeded  to  View  Point 
Depot,  from  which  I  completed  with  pemmican  and  bacon,  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ments, on  April  10th. 

The  1 1th  was  foggy  and  very  thick,  and  we  found  great  difficulty  in  picking  our  way 
through  hummocks  which  got  worse  as  we  proceeded. 

Tliis  short  experience  made  me  fear  that  I  might  be  detained  days  and  days  in 
rounding  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  so  I  decided  to  try  the  route  overland,  and  parted  company 
with  the  Northern  Division  after  lunch,  hearty  wishes  for  success  being  freely  exchanged. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  Dr.  Moss'  return  to  the  ship  to  send  back  Elias  Hill,  who 
had  been  ill  for  some  days,  partly  brought  on  I  believe  by  his  overworking  himself  at 
first  starting.  Sergeant-Major  Wood  had  also  shown  signs  of  weakness,  but  two  or  three 
days  clear  of  the  drag-belt  enabled  him  to  come  on,  which  he  was  most  eager  and 
anxious  to  do. 

I  received  David  Mitchell,  A.B.,  in  lieu  of  Hill. 

On  April  12th  I  began  the  overland  journey,  "Poppie"  in  company,  steering  to  the 
westward  until  clear  of  the  three  high  hills  inside  Joseph  Henry  Peak,  and  then  hauling 
up  to  the  northward,  until  we  reached  James  Ross  Bay  on  Sunday,  April  16th. 

The  travelling  was  across  heavy  sastrugi  as  a  rule,  which,  in  addition  to  uphill, 
rendered  double  manning  necessary ;  but  only  on  one  occasion  had  we  to  porterage,  and 
that  for  a  very  short  distance.  The  snow  in  the  bay  proved  deep  and  soft,  and  left  no 
choice  but  double  manning  the  sledges. 

On  April  18th,  having  coasted  along  the  west  coast  of  James  Boss  Bay  (called  Parry 
Peninsula),  I  found  a  route  across  it,  about  3-|  miles,  and  which  offered  no  difficulty 
beyond  double  manning,  from  which  it  appeared  we  were  never  to  be  relieved. 

On  the  19th  Lieutenant  Giffard  deposited  a  depot  for  his  return,  on  the  north  point 
of  a  small  harbour  (Sail  Harbour),  and  we  then  shaped  course  for  a  cape  (Cape  Colan), 
N.E.i  N.  by  compass. 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  thick  and  foggy,  but  during  a  partial  clear,  we  dis- 
covered an  inlet  or  very  deep  bay  (Clements  Markham  Inlet),  running  in  a  W.S.W, 
direction  (true),  the  entrance  being  4  or  5  miles  S.W.  of  Cape  Colan. 

Off  Cape  Bacon  extends  a  low  spit  of  shingle  and  heavy  pieces  of  limestone,  for  a 
good  mile  to  the  northward,  and  on  this  we  built  a  cairn,  as  the  position  selected  for  my 
return  eight-day  dejDot.    We  reached  Cape  Colan  on  the  22nd,  early. 

We  had  now  a  straight  course  before  us  to  Cape  Aldrich,  but  the  snow  rendered  the  . 
travelling  so  bad,  we  were  still  obliged  to  go  over  3  miles  to  do  one  to  the  good. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  H.M.  Sledge  "  Poppie  "  parted  company  on  return  to  the 
ship,  having  rendered  us  excellent  service  during  our  journey  together. 

Even  had  we  been  sufficiently  beyond  Cape  Colan  to  leave  another  depot,  the  land 
offered  no  chance  of  doing  so.  I  was  compelled  in  consequence  to  go  on  with  forty-four 
days'  provisions  in  my  sledge.  At  one  time  I  half  thought  of  leaving  some  on  the  floe, 
but  on  consideration  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  do  more  by  establishing  a  depot  at 
Cape  Aldrich,  and  taking  a  fresh  departure  from  there.  I  was  the  more  satisfied  of  this  i 
by  feeling  that  with  anything  over  thirty  days  in  the  sledge,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
adopt  advancing  by  half-loads.  Five  days  of  very  slow  and  tedious  work  followed  until 
on  April  30th  we  were  thankful  to  get  along  with  a  single  load  and  heavy  labour.  There 
were  now  thirty-nine  days'  provisions  in  the  sledge. 

After  the  march.  Sergeant  Wood  showed  me  an  ugly-looking  red  patch  on  his  ankle, 
which  rapidly  spread  to  his  thigh  by  the  following  day.  This  was  nearly  the  first 
complaint  if  I  excej)t  Joseph  Good,  who  had  been  more  or  less  suffering  from  diarrhoea 
since  leaving  the  ship. 

On  May  1st,  rounded  Cape  Aldrich,  deposited  a  depot  of  sixty-four  rations  (which 
left  me  with  enough  provisions  to  proceed  till  May  16th  (forty- three  days  out)  and 
sufficient  in  depot  to  enable  me  to  explore  Clements  Markham  Inlet  on  my  return,  should 
since  I  find  it  remained  undone. 

Off  Cape  Aldrich  a  considerable  amount  of  low  undulating  shingle,  covered  nearly 
all  over  with  deep  snow,  extends  in  a  northerly  direction  two  and  a-iialf  to  three  miles. 
This  does  not  meet  the  line  of  hummocks  which  takes  leave  of  the  shore  about  two  miles 
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west  of  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  and  runs  in  a  north-west  direction,  leaving  tlie  apparently 
level  floe  covered  in  deep  snow,  over  which  we  had  been  travelling. 

A  very  good  meridian  altitude  at  noon  gave  our  Latitufle  as  83°  G'  N.,  Cape  Latitude  of  Capp 
Columbia  bearing  N.  21°  30'  E.,  two  and  a-half  to  three  miles,  and  Cape  Aldrich  Columhia. 
N.  239°  50'  E.,  two  and  a-half  miles.    The  low  land  to  the  northward  extends  to  about 
83°  8'  30"  N. 

Camped  close  under  Cape  Columbia  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  May,  liaving  observed  Cape  Albert 
a  Cape  twenty  miles  distant  in  transit  N.  15°  E.  (comp.),  and  an  island  N.  16^  E.,  five  or  ^  ^y^^rd  Hunt 
ten  miles  further.    I  had  made  arrangements  in  camping  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  inland. 
2ud  May  to  ascending  North  Coopsr  Key  Peak,  which  intention  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  very  dense  fog.    The  fog  lasted  v/ith  scarcely  any  break  for  some  five  days, 
compensated  for  in  some  measure  by  the  great  improvement  in  the  travelling.    By  noon  R(-ach  Cape  Albei 
of  the  4th  we  had  accomplished  twenty  miles,  and  found  ourselves  abreast  a  cape  whicli  Kdward. 
I  judged  to  be  that  I  had  seen  from  Cape  Columbia. 

A  peculiar  state  of  the  fog  and  atmosphere  in  general  led  me  to  believe  we  had 
reached  a  point  where  the  land  trended  southwards,  and  we  altered  course  to  the  S.W. 
for  the  only  distant  land  we  could  see-  (some  twelve  miles  off).  We  thus  made  our  Disraeli  Bay. 
entrance  into  Disraeli  Bay,  from  which  we  were  glad  to  try  and  escape,  after  a 
forenoon's  excessively  bad  travelling,  on  May  5th,  when  the  fog  lifted  and  we  sighted  a, 
cape  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant  (Cape  Alexandra),  about  W.  by  S.  (true). 

Between  Ward  Hunt  Island  and  the  mainland,  I  observed  a  fox  track,  the  first  Fox  track, 
track  (except  lenuning)  since  rounduig  Cape  Columbia.    Travelling  good,  over  deep  but 
hard  snow,  with  six  to  eight  inclies  soft  on  top,  and  occasional  soft  deep  patches. 

On  Ma}^  7th,  James  Doidge  had  a  swollen  knee,  no  discolouration  ;  and  tlie  Sergeant's 
legs,  though  puffy  and  swollen,  much  more  nearly  approached  their  natural  colour. 

Turpentine  liniment  at  this  time  was  in  great  request,  and  used  by  nearly  all  hands,  StiiT  and  swoUou 
who  were  all  more  or  less  afflicted,  a  circvunstance  which,  however,  gave  us  no  cause  for  ^'"S'"*- 
anxiety,  swollen  and  stiff'  limbs  being  expected  as  part  of  the  sledging  programme ! 

On  May  8tli,  arrived  off  Cape  Alexandra,  and  deposited  a  40  ration  depot.    While  it  Deposit  Alexaudr 
was  being  secured,  I  obtained  a  good  view,  from  a  hill  about  400  feet  high,  of  the  ice  depot, 
outside  the  line  of  hummocks,  distant  about  six  miles.    The  floes  were  very  small,  and  State  of  the  ice. 
separated  by  fringes  of  hummocks  similarly  to  those  round  "  Joseph  Henry,"  but  the 
mside  hummocks  did  not  appear  ^^o  large.    The  ice  to  the  northward  appeared  no  easiei' 
or  better  adapted  for  travelling  over  than  the  route  taken  by  the  Northern  party. 

The  brow  on  which  the  depot  was  secured  was  bare  of  snow,  and  consisted  of  small 
shingle,  and  a  large  quantity 'of  beautiful  soil,  which  was,  however,  of  course  frozen  hard, 
except  in  few  places.    Last  year's  saxifrage  and  poppy,  with  some  patches  of  fresh  green  Vegetation, 
moss,  showed  that  at  a  later  date  this  northern  coast-line  might  show  some  signs  of  life 
and  vegetation,  wliich  were  now  certainly  wanting. 

After  leaving  Cape  Alexandra,  ve  crossed  lo^v  land  shelving  from  the  hills  and 
ravines  to  the  northward,  going  to  a  height  of  150  to  200  feet  up  a  gentle  slope,  running- 
parallel  to  the  coast  in  a  W.  by  S.  direction,  and  terminating,  after  ten  to  twelve 
miles,  in  a  steep  descent,  down  which  it  was  necessary  to  back  the  sledge,  the  men  sitting 
down,  holding  on  to  the  drag-ropes.  Three  or  four  narrow  ridges,  between  50  and  100 
feet  high,  were  then  crossed,  and  we  reached  the  level  floe  of  another  bay  (McClintock 
Bay).  A  meridian  altitude  gave  the  latitude  of  the  east  cape  of  this  bay  (Cape  Discovery) 
as  83°  N.    Cape  Richards,  at  the  western  extremity,  bore  about  W.  by  S.,  twelve  miles. 

The  travelling  across  was  very  good,  except  iti  places,  where  we  plunged  through  the  Travelling;-, 
same  deep  and  soft  snow. 

Off  Cape  Richards,  wdiich  we  reached  at  luncheon.  May  11th,  was  low  land  like 
tliat  we  had  already  come  over,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  coast  about  W.S.W.,  three  or 
four  miles,  till  it  reached  Cape  Fanshawe  Martin. 

The  line  of  hummocks  liad,  however,  been  coming  in,  and  after  luncheon  wt'  crossed  An  old  A.h!. 
a  crack,  and  were  once  again  on  a  regular  blue-topped  floe,  with  a  few  heaw  hummocks 
close  round  about,  and  a  good  many  more  a  little  farther  out. 

Sku'ted  round  this  low  land  on  the  old  floe,  and  followed  it  to  Cape  Fanshawe  (^apc  Fan.sliawc 
Martin,  distinguishable  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  ice  which  lay  in  a  dip  between  the  low  Martin, 
land  and  the  steeper  ascent  to  the  Cape.    Reached  Cape  Fanshawe  Martin  on  May  12th, 
and  crossed  a  spit  of  either  low  land  or  ice.    Weather  very  thick  the  past  few  days,  witl'i  * 
head  winds.    Camped  on  12th  about  four  miles  beyond  Cape  Fanshawe  Martin,^  havimr 
opened  out  another  Cape  (Bicknor),  S.W.  by  W.,  seven  miles,  with  low  land  off  it,  similar 
to  that  off  Cape  Richards.    On  reaching  this,  which  we  did  at  luncheon.  May  13th,  we 
crossed  another  bay,  about  five  miles  deep,  and  then  travelled  over  the  low  land  wl'iich 
extended  icewards. 
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The  hummocks  and  lieavy  floes  had  again  cleared  the  coast  line,  and  appeared  to 
run  in  a  W.S.W.  direction,  and  nearly  two  points  different  from  that  of  the  land.  As 
we  reached  the  top  of  the  low  land  off  Cape  Bicknor,  we  sighted  an  extreme  which  I 
imagined  about  25  miles  distant. 

On  May  14th,  a  mer.  alt.  gave  Latitude  82°  42'  N.,  and  on  the  17th,  82''  27'  33''  N., 
we  having  been  steering  meanwhile  about  S.W.,  across  a  large  double  bay,  the  first  bight 
of  which  is  Milne  Bay,  and  the  second,  Yelverton  Bay. 

On  May  18th,  leaving  the  tent  pitched,  I  continued  on  witli  a  light  sledge,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  place  on  which  to  build  a  cairn,  and  also  of  seeing  some  distance 
along  the  coast ;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed,  my  former  object  being  frustrated  by 
the  absence  of  any  spot  not  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  the  low  and  shelving  nature  of 
the  land  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Any  extended  view  along  the  coast  line,  beyond  the  position  we  had  attained,  was 
]jrevented  hy  a  gradual  trend  totlie  southward,  with  no  cape  or  distinct  point  which  was 
near  enough  to  reach. 

From  our  extreme,  however,  T  had  a  very  good  view  ;  there  was  not  the  slightetst 
trace  of  land  anywhere  to  the  northward  of  wh-ere  we  had  been  travelling.  The  line  of 
hummocks  was  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  land,  and  appeared  to  follow  the  bend 
of  the  coast  to  the  southward. 

As  the  atmosphere  was  perfectly  clear,  had  land  of  even  moderate  height  been 
within  60  or  70  miles,  we  must  have  seen  it ;  we  were  about  150  feet  above  the  ice  level, 
on  a  ridge  which  extended  from  the  coast  line  iceward,  two  to  two  and  a-half  miles. 
On  digging  down  we  came  to  solid  ice,  at  a  depth  of  four  and  a-half  feet,  a  circumstance 
I  was  not  surprised  at,  as  it  had  occurred  before  whenever  I  sounded,  and  the  only  reason 
1  have  for  supposing  all  these  low  spits  are  land,  is  the  fact  of  liaving  come  so  suddenly 
on  the  shingle  at  the  steep  descent  by  Cape  Discovery. 

The  Latitude  of  my  farthest  camp  is  about  82°  21'  N.,  Longitude  84"^  56'  W.,  and  as 
nearly  as  I  can  at  present  estimate,  the  distance  made  good  outward  is  about  235  miles, 
that  travelled  over,  385.  The  difference  being  caused  by  double  manning  and  advancing 
by  lialf  loads. 

My  homeward  was  the  same  as  my  outward  track,  but  an  alteration  in  the  route 
between  James  Ross  Ba}^  and  View  Point  somewhat  reduced  the  distance,  which  was 
220  made  good  and  about  250  travelled. 

The  total  distance  travelled  is  635  miles,  with  an  average  of  about  7^  miles  a  day. 

The  "  Cooper  Key  Peaks  "  I  estimate  about  1,800  feet  high,  and  beyond  them  I  saw 
but  few  if  any  hills  worthy  of  mention.  The  coast  for  the  most  part  slopes  down  from  hills 
of  moderate  height,  1,000  to  1,300  feet,  covered  in  deep  snow,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
ravines. 

Almost  invariably  a  low  shelving  foot  of  land  extended  off  them  for  a  couple  of  miles 
to  the  northward,  the  rise  being  gradual  on  the  eastern  side,  and  much  steeper  on  the 
Avestern. 

The  pressure  of  the  ice  towards  the  shore  is,  I  think,  evidently  from  tlie  northward 
and  westward. 

Between  these  cushions  as  it  were  of  low  land,the  coast  is  broken  up  into  a  successioD 
of  bays  varying  in  depth  and  extent,  with  steep  cliffs  of  a  gable  shape  round  them,  and 
ravines  leading  to  hills  further  inland  between. 

Tlie  cliffs  are  always  similar  on  both  sides  of  the  bays,  the  slope  of  the  land  being 
generally  the  same  on  one  side  of  a  bay  as  on  the  other. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  small  ridofes  of  shingle  and  broken  debris  from  the  cliff  itself 
are  generally  found,  and  between  it  and  the  chff  a  sheet  of  hard  and  slippery  ice  100  to 
150  feet  in  breadth. 

My  homeward  journey  closed  all  openings  except  Clements  Markham  Inlet,  and  the 
northern  coast  line  is  therefore  continuous  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain. 

Although  perfectly  aware  of  the  importance  of  securing  drift  wood  and  other 
specimens,  the  nature  of  the  travelling  did  not  admit  of  much  search,  the  entire 
coast  being  covered  in  snow,  except  portions  of  the  faces  of  steep  cliffs  and 
occasional  patches  of  shingle  and  debris.  The  latter  I  searched  as  closely  as  opportunity 
offered . 

For  a  similar  reason  I  can  speak  with  no  certainty  of  the  plants  and  vegeta- 
tion, nlthongh,  from  what  I  saw  at  my  depot  off  Cape  Alexandra,  it  would  prove  in 
all  probability  to  be  much  of  the  same  description  as  that  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the 
ship. 

A  solitary  snoAv-bunting  appeared  on  Sunday,  May  14th,  the  first  animal  or  bird  we 
h;id  seen  (except  one  lemming)  since  leaving  the  land  by  View  Point. 
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Tracks  of  animals  were  few  and  far  between.  In  Disraeli  Bay  I  found  two  hare 
tracks  on  Ward  Hunt  Island,  and  a  fox  track  between  it  and  the  mainland. 

The  only  sign  of  ptarmigan  was  a  trace  in  a  bare  patcli  of  shingle  under  Cape  Ptarmigan. 
Bicknor,  about  lat.  82°  49'  N.,  long.  82°  10'  W.,  but  not  this  year's. 

A  hare  had  also  visited  my  de])6t  off  Cape  Alexandra,  and  there  were  traces  of  them 
and  fox  round  my  depot  at  Cape  Aldrich. 

The  henlthof  the  men  was  very  good,  with  minor  exceptions,  until  April  30th,  Health  oi  the  men 
when  the  Sergeants   leg  became  bad.    Three  days  afterwards  James  Doidge  was 
similarly  attacked,  and  then  eacli  followed  the  other  in  succession,  with  the  exceptions 
:)f  Ayles  and  Mitchell. 

This  very  seriously  aflPected  our  outward  journey,  at  a  time  when,  had  my  crew 
jeen  capable  of  stretching  their  legs,  the  travelling  was  all  in  our  favour.  Nothing 
jould  exceed  their  evident  anxiety  to  do  their  utmost,  and  their  constant  lamentations 
it  not  doing  what  they  had  read  of  others  doing  bef)re  them  were  genuine,  if  unavailing. 
The  feeUng  was  rendered  none  the  less  bitter,  that  everyone  thought  the  swollen  and 
liscoloured  legs  were  only  a  part  of  tlie  regular  sledging  programme. 

Our  return  journey,  however,  was  not  so  mpid  as  we  had  all  looked  for,  and  the  legs 
3ecame  rapidly  worse.  Shortness  of  breath  was  also  complained  of,  *  and  gums  became 
tender  and  sore.  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  bt-lieved  it  was  "scurvy,"  a  suspicion  wliich 
bhe  men  also  quickly  arrived  at,  although  we  never  aljsolutely  allowed  it,  and  very 
■itudiously  avoided  the  use  of  the  term. 

On  June  3rd  I  was  compelled  to  fall  out  the  Sergeant-Major  and  Stubbs  from  the 
h-ag  ropes,  a  course  I  should  undoubtedly  have  adopted  before,  had  I  not  dreaded  the 
ffect  the  actual  fact  might  h;rve  on  the  others. 

1'he  traA'elling  was  also  so  bad,  that  notwithstanding  we  had  no  provisions 
vorth  naming  on  the  sledge,  we  were  obliged  to  advance  b}'  half  loads  for  t^vo  or 
hree  days. 

On  June  4th,  Henry  Mann  (shipwright)  fell  out  from  the  drag  ropes,  while  Good 
md  Doidge  were  both  very  short  of  wind,  and  able  to  do  comparatively  nothing. 

With  the  crew  in  this  state  it  became  impossible  to  put  anyone  on  the  sledge,  as 
here  were  certainly  three,  and  possibly  five,  candidates.  I  was  compelled,  therefore, 
o  hurry  the  unfortunate  men  along  anyhow,  unable  to  diminish  the  pain  they  were 
uffering.  Their  patience  and  ready  obedience  were  admirable,  but,  as  was  to  be 
xpected,  they  were  wretchedly  low  spirited. 

On  June  5th  we  reached  Cape  Columbia,  and  the  following  day  niy  depot  at  Cape  Reach  Cape 
ydrich,  when  we  came  on  full  allowance  of  biscuit  for  the  first  time  since  May  18th,  Columbia, 
laving  been  on  half  allowance  from  that  date  till  June  3rd,  and  one-third  allowance  Reach  depot 
tfterwards  till  the  depot  was  reached. 

From  now,  however,  I  felt  easy  on  the  score  of  provisions,  and  I  hoped  the  extra 
bod  would  improve  matters,  but  unfortunately  the  sore  gums  prevented  a  good  deal  of 
)iscuit  being  eaten,  and  the  pemmican  was  decidedly  not  cared  about. 

On  June  8th,  Stubbs  came  to  me  with  swollen  testicles,  or  what  I  took  for  it.  I 
im  now  persuaded  it  was  "  hydrocele,"  after  a  conversation  with  people  who  know  better  Hydrocele." 
;han  I  do.    This  was  brought  on,  I  suppose,  from  struggling  through  the  snow  Vvith 
egs  which  he  could  not  bend. 

On  June  9th,  Ayles  and  I  became  permanent  leading  men  on  the  drag  ropes,  while 
lie  Sergeant,  and  Mann,  fell  out  for  a  full  due — Stubbs  being  of  course  excused  also. 

On  June  11th,  Mann  added  "hydrocele"  to  his  other  ills.  I  made  warm  water  for 
urn  and  Stubbs  twice  a  day,  with  which  they  steeped— and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  everything  all  right  in  that  direction  after  seven  days. 

On  the  12th  reached  my  depot  off  Cape  Colan,  and  were  much  rejoiced  to  find  the  Read i  Cape  Golan 
|ime  juice  and  extra  bacon.  depot. 

From  this  date  till  reaching  the  ship,  we  had  as  much  food  as  we  could  eat,  though 
}he  appetites  were  painfully  smaU. 

I  had  intended  devoting  June  13th  to  a  walk  up  Clements  Markham  L  dot  with 
iyles,  and  perhaps  remaniing  away  all  night,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  crew  for 
X  day's  rest ;  but  it  came  on  very  thick  and  a  snowstorm,  so  that  idea  had  to  be  given 
.ip,  perhaps  fortunately,  as  had  they  been  once  allowed  to  stop  I  might  have  found 
iifficulty  in  getting  them  to  move  again. 

Crossed  the  Parry  Peninsula  June  15th-lGth,  the  travelling  being  very  soft  and  Cross  Parry 
bad,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  march  across  James  Ross  Bay  on  the  IGth,  both  Peumsula. ' 
Doidge  and  Good  were  in  a  half  fainting  state  and  had  to  be  supported  from  falling. 

The  travelling  overland  behind  Observation  Range  was  fortunately  very  good  and 
lard,  the  sledge  runners  scarcely  leaving  any  impression. 
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'  On  June  18th,  Doidge  fainted  at  the  drag  ropes,  fell  him  out  to  walk  on  with  the  rest 

of  the  sick  ;  Good  struggled  bravely,  but  did  nothing. 

All  the  men  nearly  were  now  only  fit  to  be  dragged  on  the  sledge,  but  the  strength 
was  so  reduced  on  the  drag  ropes,  that  I  fell  every  one  into  them  again,  endeavouring  to 
force  them  to  feel  how  important  I  felt  the  necessity  of  reaching  View  Point  ;  from 
which  I  intended  sending  Ayles  for  assistance  to  the  ship,  a  journey  he  had  expressed 
his  readiness  to  undertake  when  I  questioned  him  on  the  subject. 
riergeaut-Major  On  June  19th,  found  excellent  travelling  down  the  ravine  to  View  Point,  but  was 

goes  on  sledge.  obliged  to  put  tJie  Sergeant  on  the  sledge — this  being  really  the  first  time  we  had  such 
a  thing  happen. 

Finding  tlie  route  across  View  Point  as  likely  to  produce  much  trouble  and  probable 
accident,  I  took  to  the  hummocks,  and  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  we  were  rejoiced  at  a 
Meet  I  ieut  Ma  •  ii'om  Malley  up  the  hill.    Very  little  time  sufficed  to  make  us  aware  that 

and  party.  "  '  assistance  was  at  hand,  which  was  the  more  welcome  being  entirely  unexpected ;  we 
having  all  along  hoped  that  the  Northern  Division  might  have  escaped,  and  that  conse- 
qviently  no  anxiety  would  be  felt  at  our  non-appearance  till  the  21st. 

Lieutenant  May  with  his  strong  and  willing  party  soon  showed  us  what  might  be 
done  with  a  light  sledge,  even  among  very  nasty  hummocks,  and  having  got  rid  of  all 
Tleacb  Depot  gear  not  actually  necessary  for  onr  wants,  we  reached  Depot  Point  on  June  22nd,  and 
were  afterwards  met  by  you  and  several  officers  and  men  on  the  26th,  on  which  date  we 
'  arrived  on  board. 

After  falling  in  with  Lieutenant  May,  none  of  my  crew  were  able  to  drag  except 
Ayles,  and  even  he  suffered  very  much  from  the  increased  exertion  necessary  to  keep  up 
with  the  increased  pace.  The  remainder  were  brought  in  by  the  dog-sledge  two  at  a 
time,  doing  their  best  by  hobbling  to  shorten  the  dogs'  labour.  The  Sergeant,  however, 
remained  permanently  on  my  sledge. 

Mitchell  walked  nearly  the  whole  distance  and  tottered  alongside  on  the  drag-ropes, 
a  request  to  the  effect  having  been  made  me  a  few  days  before. 

Adam  Ayles  pulled  alongside.  What  all  the  sick  must  have  suffered  during  their 
compulsory  marching  can  only  be  fully  realised  by  themselves. 

Snow  blindness  has  scarcely  been  felt  except  ]>y  myself,  and  that  not  very  much. 

In  other  respects  my  own  health,  thank  God,  was  excellent,  my  only  sign  of  weakness 
being  a  slight  pain  as  of  a  strain  in  the  right  ankle  during  the  last  week,  of  which 
nothing  came. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  health  of  the  crew,  as  it  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  length  of  the  journey  and  its  results. 

As  I  did  not  hnd  a  place  at  my  extreme  suitable  for  building  a  cairn,  I  built  one  on 
Cape  Fanshawe  Maxtin,  9^  feet  high,  and  in  a  position  which  anyone  would  notice  who 
may  travel  along  the  coast.  In  it  I  placed  a  record  and  a  chart,  copies  of  which  are  for- 
warded with  this  for  your  information. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  enter  here  the  deep  gratituds 
we  felt  to  you  for  your  care  and  thought  of  us  in  sending  the  needful  and  well-timed 
assistance  to  us.  The  anxiety  to  myself  during  Ayles'  intended  journey,  and  the  increased 
depression  among  the  crew  which  was  sure  to  follow  the  inaction  at  View  Point  were 
thus  prevented,  and  it  was  with  feelings  difficult  to  be  expressed  that  the  sick 
men  saw  their  shipmates. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

PELHAM  ALDEICH. 

Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  F.R.S.,  &c., 
ILM.S.  "Alert" 

Cape  Columbia,  the  highest  northern  point  reached,  is  in  -j 

Latitude,  83°  7'  N. 
Longitude,  70°  30'  W. 
Beyond  the  coast  line  extends  for  about  80  miles  on  or  about  the  83rd  Parallel,  thei 
gradually  trends  to  the  southward. 

Farthest  Camp— Latitude,  82°  21'  N. 

Longitude,  84°  56'  W. 
Extreme  reached — Latitude,  82^'  16'  N. 

Longitude,  85°  53'  W. 
Extreme  land  seen — Latitude,  82^^  10'  N. 

Longitude,  86°  30'  W. 


Sergeaut-M 
goes  on  sle 


Meet  Lieut 
and  party. 


Ileach  Dep' 
Point. 
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'  In  forwarding  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Challenger    I  W  very 
reat  pleasure  in  bringing  to  your  notice  the  untmng  efforts  and  exertions  of  Lieut. 
H  Mav  Jas  Self  (A  B.),  Wm.  MaUey  (A.B.),  and  James  Thornback  (A  B.) 
•  ^rlVelyXy  arrLd  to  assistus,  our  troubles  were  at  ^i  end,  for  they,  one 
T.d  all  tm'ned  their  hands  to  everything  to  assist  the  sick  and  lighten  their  work. 
I     fhave  had  occasion,  several  time!  during  my  journey,  to  mention  ^  tenns  of 
lighel  ;r!4e'Lconduct^f  m^  individually  and 

Vork  done  by  Joseph  Good  (acting  Chief  Boatswam  s  _  Mate),  under  very  trying 
ircumstances,  and  the  good  example  he  constantly  set,  merits  ^P^^^f  ^^^j^^^^^^^^  p 

My  great  "  stand-by  "  and  help  throughout  has  been  Adam  Ayles  (2nd  Uass  retty 
)fficer)  who,  having  been  blessed  with  health  and  strength,  adhered  manfully  to  the 
aSeased^^^^^^^^^^^^  on  him,  from  the  general  state  of  debihty  and 

veakness  into  which  the  remainder  of  the  crew  had  so  unhappily  talien 

1 1  conclusion,  I  beg  to  render  you.  Sir,  our  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  kmd  and 
.atchful  care  you  ever  exercised  over  us,  and  for  sending  us  timely  ^^^f  a^^«^, 
mder  the  blessing  of  God,  very  materially  aided  me  m  bringing  my  crew  back  to  their 

hip  in  safety.  ,  , 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Sh-, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

PELHAM  ALDRICH, 

Lieutenant. 


'apt.  G.  S.  Naves,  F.R.S., 
^  H.M.S.  ''Alert. 


Challenger  "  Sledge  Crew. 

liptain.— Joseph  Good,  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  (acting). 
WUliam  Wood,  Sergeant  Royal  Marines. 
Adam  Ayles,  2nd  Class  Petty  Officer. 
David  Mitchell,  Able  Seaman. 
James  Doidge,  Captain  Fore  Top. 
Henry  Mann,  Shipwright. 
Thomas  Stubbs,  Blacksmith. 

Motto — Fortitudo  Vincet. 


"Fncrenies^'  or   "  Ugeens,"  as  the  men  call  them,  the  thoughtful  gift   of  the  Remarks  on  the 
ex.Em~f  Vkenc^^  hav;  been  constantly  worn,  and  the  means  of  affordh^g  gxeat  Cloth.ng,  &c. 
comfort  by  night  and  day.    They  are  admirably  adapted  for  wearing  with  or  without 
sealskm  caps,  affording  exceUent  protection  to  the  ears. 

Sealskin  caps  are  very  heavy  and  cumbersome,  m  many  cases  were  scarcely  worn 

^^DuT'^cLTlhied— cans  made  of  duck  and  hned  with  some  warm  material-- they 
fitted  better  over  the  ears;  and  did  not  get  over  the  eyes  so  much,  and  with  a  skuJJ  cap 
and  Eugenie  appear  quite  warm  enough. 

Skull  caps  are  admirable  things,  and  wear  very  well. 

Guernsies  wear  out  very  quickly ;  several  of  the  men  came  without  them, 
substitutmg  blue  fishermen's  guernsies,  or  Baltic  shirts,  either  ot  which  are  to  be 

^""^^^Drawers  wear  out  very  rapidly.  Good  and  Doidge  have  drawers  made  of  fear- 
nought, which,  though  somewhat  heavy,  wear  splendidly,  and  enabled  them  to  dispense 

with  duffle  trousers  very  early.  .      ,       .  ■,  •        n        j  j 

Grey  boot  hose  wear  very  well,  but  the  chamois  leather  was  universally  condemned 

'^^^  Fknnel  wrappers,  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  those  made  of  blanket,  are  very 
light,  dry  quickly,  and  two  pairs  enables  dry  flannel  to  be  put  next  the  loot  when 
about  to  march  in  the  morning.  i  i  j  .  j 

Moccasins  in  themselves  wear  splendidly,  the  liquid  leather  does  not  appear  good 
for  sohng  purposes,  as  it  renders  one  liable  to  slip.  The  tops  of  the  fishermen  s 
boots  ail  no  use,  as  they  wear  out  very  rapidly;  when  the  leather  is  taken  from 
lower  down  it  wears  well,  but  renders  the  foot  gear  too  heavy.  The  plain  article  liJ 
the  best,  if  enough  can  be  had. 
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Gaiter.s  are  of  great  use  when  separate  from  the  moccasin,  but  when  sewn  on 
prevent  the  latter  from  being  turned  inside  out,  except  with  difficulty,  to  remove  the 
condensation  from  the  foot. 

Kicking  straps,  made  of  duck,  answered  very  well,  the  only  drawback  being  the 
strap  under  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  which  collected  snow  between  it  and  that  very 
tender  part,  and  rendered  one  very  imcomfortable  as  it  became  compressed  and 
hard. 

Taut  lacing.  I  found  some  of  the  men  at  first  starting  were  in  the  liabit  of  lacing 
round  the  bottoms  of  theii^  overalls  very  taut ;  this  cannot  be  good  in  very  severe  weather, 
as  it  must  tend  to  stop  the  circulation. 

Travelling  boots  have  scarcely  been  used,  being  found  rather  slippery  foi-  snow 
work  ;  when  worn  we  found  hardly  enough  room  m  the  toes,  and  greatly  improved  them 
by  cutting  away  the  leather  cap,  and  half  way  towards  the  heel. 

Duffle  trowsers  are  veiy  good,  they  do  let  the  wind  through,  but  are  not  quite  soj 
liable  to  become  stiff  like  box  cloth. 

Duffle  jumpers  were  m  many  cases  altered  into  coats  by  cutting  them  open  in  front, 
as  we  had  very  few  gales  of  consequence  ;  we  found  the  latter  much  more  easUy  worked! 
than  the  former.    We  had  no  cases  of  shrinkage,  like  the  autumn  experience. 

Mitts  are  a  great  difficulty ;  Shetland  mitts  shrink  up  at  once  ;  grey  mitts  are  ver 
good,  but  clumsy  to  work  in. 

Special  mitts  should  be  issued  for  cooks ! 

Overall  suits,  or  snow  repellers,  are  splendid  things.  The  devices  on  the  men's 
backs  do  not  get  much  looked  at ;  we  found  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heels  of  our  next 
ahead  nearer  our  favourite  line  of  vision. 

Snow  goggles  answered  very  well,  but  the  boxes  were  not  strong  enough. 

Waterproof  sheet  gives  great  trouble  at  the  least  approach  of  a  moderate  tem- 
perature (see  Journal). 

Tent  and  gear,  all  very  good. 

Kitchen.  My  autumn  experience  ^vith  a  five-man  tent  without  kitchen,  enables 
me  (short  us  it  was)  to  see  of  what  immense  advantage  a  kitchen  is. 

Cook's  l)oots  I  had  made  of  engine-room  sheet  insertion,  with  wooden  soles ;  they 
were  large  enough  for  the  largest  foot,  with  a  complete  set  of  foot  gear  on,  to  go  in.  They 
answered  very  well  indeed,  did  not  wear  out,  and  were  constantly  used  at  night  by  men 
leaving  the  tent,  and  kept  their  foot  gear  dry.  The  tops  were  made  of  light  duck,  with 
a  lacing  to  haul  taut  under  the  knee.    Weight,  2lbs.  8  oz. 

Coverlets,  &c.,  very  good  indeed. 

Water  bottles.    The  majority,  I  think,  lasted  the  journey,  and  therefore  answerer 
their  purpose. 

I  had  a  small  oval  water  bottle  made  of  thin  copper,  to  hold  the  same  amount 
water,  with  a  screw  cap  and  washer  2  inches  in  diameter,  to  screw  down  an  opening,  left] 
to  place  snow  in.  By  aid  of  a  little  spirits  of  wine  I  always  had  tea  and  hot  water  at 
command,  with  far  less  trouble  and  expenditure  of  fuel  than  lighting  up  the  kettle,  and 
I  found  it  of  infinite  service  when  the  men  became  sick  ;  in  other  cases  it  acted  as  my  own 
water  bottle.  It  is  also  available,  when  encased  in  a  flannel  bag  with  lanyard,  for  getting 
warm  water  m,  and  applying  to  the  stomach  (dropped  down  inside  the  jumper),  in  case 
of  cramp,  &c. 

Provisions,  all  very  good. 

Remarks  on  effects  of  pemmican  are  in  the  Journal ;  whether  from  sickness  or  some 
other  reason,  it  was  not  generally  cared  about,  and  being  the  principal  sustaining  food, 
could,  be.  ill  spared  in  its  consumption.  We  saved  fully  80  or  100  rations  of  it  during 
the  journey. 

Compressed  tea,  excellent,  easy  to  serve  out,  strong  and  good. 

Biscuit ;  more  of  this  could  be  eaten,  could  it  be  stowed  on  the  sledge.  From 
what  I.  have  seen  of  42  days'  provisions  in  a  sledge,  there  is  left  but  httle  room  for 
more  than  the  present  allowance. 

Cooking  gear  answered  admirably,  and  stood  the  numerous  kicks  and  blows  i 
received  without  smashing.    (See  Journal,  .April  I4th,  for  exception.) 

.  Fuel — I  found  very  little  difference  in  time  between  stearine  and  spirit,  in  fact,  the 
former  was  ratlier  the  quickei- — f  lb.  is  fully  equal  to  1  lb.  or  a  pint  of  spirits  ;  it  is  very 
dirty,  though. 
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H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  at  Winter  Quarters, 
April  1st,  1876. 


I  liave  tlie  honour  to  forward  you  a  list  of  my  constant  weights  and  provisions, 
lackages,  &c. 

The  "  Bloodhound  "  assists  me  by  bringing  a  3-day  depot,  packed  in  a  small  potato 
iin,  weighing  47  lbs.,  an  alteration  by  which  the  discrepancy  in  the  respective  weights  of 
Challenger  "  and  "  Poppie  "  will  be  accounted  for. 

On  receiviog  this  case  at  Depot  Point,  both  sledges  will  be  provisioned  as  if  they 
ad  started  from  the  ship  with  50  days'  each  (pemmican  and  bacon  excepted). 
I  have  also  15  days'  extra  stearine. 

I  have  packed  3  dep6ts  for  sending  on  for  Lieut.  GiflPard's  and  my  return  journeys — 
wo  40-ration  depots  in  gutta-percha  cases  ;  one  64-ration  depot.  These  contain  biscuit, 
itearine,  ammunition,  &c.,  in  fact  everything  but  pemmican,  bacon,  and  nun.  They  are 
lecurely  lashed,  but  the  hds  are  not  fixed,  in  order  that  they  may  be  easily  opened, 
hould  I  find  it  necessary  to  send  word  back  by  Lieut.  Giffard. 

As  I  am  only  taking  14  pairs  of  duck  boots,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  few  extra 
ent  out  with  the  64-ration  depot,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  arranged. 
I  have  ordered  the  following  clothing  to  be  worn  at  starting  : — 

Body  Gear. 

1  Under  flannel,  double-breasted  if  possible. 

1  Cholera  belt. 

1  Ship's  guernsey. 

1  Blue  Guernsey,  or  Baltic  shirt. 

1  Check  shirt. 

1  Overall  jumper. 

Leg  Gear. 

1  Pair  of  flannel  drawers. 
1  Pair  of  duflle  trousers. 
1  Pair  of  overall  trousers. 

Foot  Gear. 

1  Pair  of  ship's  flannel  wrappers. 

1  Pair  of  blanket  wrappers. 

1  Pair  of  grey  boot  hose. 

1  Pair  of  moccasins. 

Mitts,  sealskin  caps,  and  skull  caps. 

Knapsacks. 

The  spare  clothing  has  been  packed  so  as  best  to  suit  the  various  kits  of  the  men<, 
Dut  with  the  following  articles  or  their  equivalents.  Average  weight  12  lbs.,  moccasins 
ncluded. 

1  Guernsey  |      1  Eugenie 

1  Pair  drawers  j      1  Towel 


1  Flannel 

1  Pair  blanket  wrappers 

2  Pairs  wrappers  (flannel) 
2  Pairs  sleeping  hose 

2  Pairs  moccasins 
2  Pairs  mitts 
1  Comforter 


Comb 
Paper 

Pair  stockings 

Face  cloth 

2  Pairs  spectacles 

Pipe 


Neither  the  "  SatelHte  "  sledge  nor  small  cooking  gear  are  included  in  the  constant 
weights,  but  by  substituting  them  for  the  3 -day  depot,  a  gain  of  2  or  3  lbs.  weight^may 
be  effected,  if  necessary  to  take  them. 

I  •  The  average  pull  of  241  lbs.  per  man  will  be  increased  to  247  lbs.  when  the  dufflfe 
jumpers  are  on  the  sledge. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

P.  ALDRICH, 

Capt  G.  S.  Nares,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  Lieutenant. 
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Lieufc.  Giffard,  according  to  present  arrangements,  will  accompany  me  until  the  1  Sth 
day  from  leaving  the  ship,  and  will  therefore  require  provisions  on  the  31st  day  ;  for  this 
purpose  one  of  the  40-ration  depots  is  intended.  At  his  extreme  point,  he  will  deposit 
■A  5 -day  depot  for  me,  and  I  shall  arrange  with  him  for  the  placing  of  my  8 -day  and 
5-day  depots  already  referred  to  as  being  packed.  As  I  have  extra  groceries  on  the 
sledge,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  the  full  allowance  of  pemmican  not  being  eaten  at 
starting,  a  few  days'  extra  travelling  to  Joseph  Henry  will  not  interfere  with  the  original 
programme,  but  any  farther  delay  will  necessarily  shorten  Lieut.  GiflPard's  journey 
Ijeyond  Cape  J oseph  Henry. 

My  journey  will,  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  occur,  extend  for  76  days  from  the 
ship,  and  the  date  of  my  return  should  therefore  be  about  the  18th  or  20th  of  June. 

PELHAM  ALDRICH, 

Lieutenant. 


Constant  Weights. 

Tent  

Tent  ropes 
Coverlet 
Extra  coverlet 
Floor  cloth    .  . 
Sail    . . 
Lower  robe   .  . 
8  sleeping  bags 
8  knapsacks  .  . 
(•  tent  poles  . . 
Spreaders 
Sledge  trough 
Sledge  bottom 
Store  bag 
Sledge  battens 
Runners 

Sailing  batten,  complete 
Drag  ropes,  spars,  lashings, 

&c.,  fore  and  aft  lines 
Pickaxe 
Shovel 

Cooking  gear,  2  lamps 
8  pannikins  .  . 
Medicines 
Gun  and  shngs  (rifle  carried) 
301  .    J    A,    r75  rounds  gun 
m  depots  I      rounds  ?ifle 

Rum  cans 
Cook's  bag    . . 
Cook's  boots  .  . 
Instruments  . . 
Journals,  charts,  &c..  . 
Spirit  cans 
Duck  boots,  14  pairs 
Sledge  flag  and  staff 
Record  tins  .  . 

Constant  weights 


Provisions. 

lbs. 

oz. 

lbs. 

37 

0 

47  days'  biscuit 

329 

2 

8 

47 

potatoes 

47 

30 

1 

47  „ 

chocolate 

23 

20 

0 

47 

sugar 

47 

17 

0 

47  „ 

tea  .  . 

11 

9 

6 

50 

salt  . . 

G 

23 

2 

50  „ 

pepper 

1 

66 

0 

50  „ 

onion 

o 
O 

96 

0 

50 

currie 

3 

26 

15 

50 

rum 

50 

1 

0 

40  „ 

spirit 

40 

15 

4 

Tobacco 

10 

3 

1 

30  days'  pemmican   . . 

240 

27 

0 

30  ,, 

bacon 

60 

28 

8 

Stearine 

in  depots,  in  lieu  of 

68 

0 

spirits 

•  •                 •  •                 •  • 

10 

5 

9 

Matches 

1 

50  days' 

stearine 

75 

22  0 


6 
38 
2 
1 


30  0 

4  0 

12  0 

7  8 


0 
0 

2 
2 

8 

13  0 
3  0 


657  1 


Packages,  consisting 


of  a 
s,  linen, 


5 -day  depot  case,  bag 
4  bread  bags,  2  black  bags, 
3  pemmican  tins,  2  bacon 
tins 


Total  on  sledge. 


"POPPIE." 

Constant  weights 
Provisions  and  packages 

Total     .  . 


"  Poppie  "  will  give  ^'  Chal- 
lenger "25  lbs.  weight,  to 
make  sledges  even  in  weight, 
which  will  be 

Average  pull  per  man 


1,667 


1,714 


1,692 
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H.M.  SLEDGE  "CHALLENGER.'" 


OUTWARD.  HOMEWARD. 


Journey. 

March. 
Hours. 

Lunch . 
Hours. 

Dep6ts. 
Hours. 

Cairns. 
Hours. 

Made 
Good: 

Travelled. 

Journey. 

March. 
Hours. 

Lunch. 
Hours. 

Dep6ts. 
Hours. 

?  ^ 

o  n 

Made 
Good. 

Travelled. 

1 

6-25 

0-75 

6-90 

6-90 

47 

9-50 

1-75 

10-94 

10-94 

2 

8-50 

1-00 

5-75 

10-40 

48 

9-50 

1-26 

• « 

10-94 

10-94 

3 

9-00 

0-75 

4-60 

9-20 

49 

8-50 

1-50 

6-91 

6-91 

4 

8-00 

0-75 

2-30 

1150 

50 

9-50 

1-50 

10-39 

10-39. 

5 

8-50 

0-50 

460 

9-20 

51 

9-25 

1-25 

10-39 

10-39 

6 

9-50 

0-50 

4-60 

13-80 

52 

5-50 

1-25 

5-00 

8-06 

8-06 

7 

9-00 

1-00 

4-60 

13-80 

53 

9-75 

1-50 

10-94 

10-94 

8 

1-50 

0-50 

6-00 

115 

8-06  ' 

54 

10-00 

2-00 

13-82 

13-82 

9 

10-25 

1-50 

3-45 

14-97 

55 

9-00 

1-75 

0-25 

8-06 

8-06 

10 

7-00 

1-00 

3-45 

8-06 

56 

9-25 

1-50 

6-33 

6-33 

11 

8-75 

0-75 

3-45 

10-39 

57 

9-50 

1-75 

6-33 

6-33 

12 

9-50 

0-50 

3-45 

10-39 

58 

9-00 

1-75 

5-76 

5-76 

13 

8-50 

1-25 

2-88 

8-63 

59 

9-75 

1-75 

7-48 

7-48 

14 

9-00 

0-50 

4-03 

12-09 

60 

9-00 

1-75 

4-61 

4-61 

16 

9-25 

0-50 

3-45 

10-39 

61 

9-00 

1-75 

3-45 

3-46 

16 

9-00 

0-50 

Yes. 

2-59 

8-06 

62 

9-00 

1-00 

4-03 

10-40 

17 

7-75 

0-50 

i-bo 

2-88 

8-64 

63 

10-25 

1-50 

4-61 

8-06 

18 

9-50 

0-75 

2-88 

8-64 

64 

10-50 

1-50 

7-48 

7-48 

19 

9-00 

0-50 

6-33 

6-33 

65 

5-00 

1-50 

2.50 

4-61 

4-61 

20 

9-50 

0-50 

Yes. 

4-61 

13-82 

66 

9-50 

1-50 

8-06 

8-06 

21 

9-00 

0-75 

3-45 

10-39 

67 

10-75 

1-00 

5-47 

8-60 

22 

8-00 

0-50 

3-45 

10-39 

68 

10-00 

1-50 

6-91 

6-91 

23 

6-50 

1-50 

4-03 

4-03 

69 

9-75 

1-75 

6-91 

6-91 

24 

9-00 

1-00 

2-88 

8-64 

70 

10-50 

2-00 

5-76 

5-76 

25 

9-00 

1-00 

4-60 

13-82 

71 

7-00 

1-50 

2-50 

3-45 

3-45 

26 

9-00 

0-75 

3-45 

10-39 

72 

2-50 

1-60 

1-73 

1-73 

27 

10-00 

0-75 

3-45 

10-39 

73 

9-00 

1-50  1 

5-76 

5-76 

28 

5-75 

1-50 

4-03 

4-03 

74 

8-75 

2-00     . . 

3-45 

4-45 

29 

7-25 

1-00 

6-33 

6-33 

75 

9-25 

1-60 

6-33 

6-33 

30 

9-00 

1-75 

•• 

9-21 

9-21 

76 

5-76 

2-00 

4-03 

4-03 

31 

9-00 

1-25 

10-39 

10-39 

77 

6-25 

?-50 

3-45 

3-45 

32 

9-00 

1-25 

8-64 

8-64 

1  78 

6-00 

2-00 

3-45 

3-45 

33 

8-75 

1-25 

5-76 

7-48 

79 

9-00 

1-50 

9-21 

34 

9-00 

1-50 

10'39 

10-39 

80 

8-75 

2-50 

1 

1 

10-39 

35 

7-25 

]-25 

8-92 

8-92 

81 

6-00 

3-00 

1-34-5 

8-06 

36 

7-25 

0-50 

3-bo 

9-79 

9-79 

82 

8-50 

3-00 

6-91 

37 
38 

9-50 
9-25 

1-25 
1-50 

• « 

10-39 
7-48 

10-39 
7-48 

83 1 
841 

11-00 

5-75 

j 

16-12 

39 

9-50 

1-50 

8-06 

8-06 

40 

9-^0 

1-50 

8-06 

8-06 

41 

9-25- 

1-50 

9-79 

9-79 

42 

6-00 

1-50 

•  • 

8-06 

8-06 

43 

9-50 

1-50 

10-39 

10-39 

44 

9-25 

1-50 

10-94 

10-94 

45 

9-00 

1-75 

8-06 

8-06 

46 

4-00 

0-50 

4-61 

4-61 

The  distances  travelled  and  made  good  published  in  the  Jotirnal  are  all  in  geogr.T-.jhical  miles. 
The  accompanying  table  showu  their  value  in  statute  miles. 
The  length  of  journey  is  given  in  hours  and  decimals  of  an  hour. 

Statute  miles  travelled  outward 
Statute  miles  made  good  outward 
Statute  miles  travelled  homeward 
Statute  miles  made  good  homeward 
Total  distance  travelled  in  statute  miles 
Total  distance  made  good  in  statute  miles 
Average  length  of  march  in  time  outward  (in  hours)  . 
Average  length  of  march  in  time  homeward  (in  hours) 
Total  hours  marching  on  outward  journey  . 
Total  hours  marching  on  homeward  journey 
Total  hours  marching  throughout  .... 
Average  speed  maintained  throughout  (in  yards) 
Average  speed  maintained  on  outward  journey  (in  yards) 
Average  speed  maintained  on  homeward  journey  (in  yards)- 

The  average  length  of  the  daily  journies  here  shown  are  exclusive  of  time  occupied  in  building  cairns, 
aoking  luncheon,  stowing  depots,  packing  and  unpacking  sledge,  &c.,  except  when  advancing  by  half  loads. 
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262i 
277" 
244i 
708 
506i 
8-36 
8-62 
384| 
319 
708| 
1,770 
2,047 
1,487 
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P.  ALDRICH. 


Temp.  -  31° 
Calm  o.  m. 


Temp.-  33 
Calm  o.  m. 
Inside  tent— 10° 


Monday,  April  3rd, 

First  Journey.  At  10.45  A.M.  the  various  sledge  crews  assembled  on  the  floe  along- 
side, and  prayers  were  read.  Shortly  after  1 1  we  all  started  in  line  of  battle,  everyone  in 
high  spirits  and  good  health.  Took  leave  of  the  Captain  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
ship,  and  also  from  the  few  shipmates  we  left  behind  us,  cheers  being  exchanged.  Found 
the  travelKng  very  good  inside  the  line  of  grounded  floebergs,  crews  keeping  well 
together.  Halted  for  lunch  at  2.15  p.m.,  under  way  agam  at  3  p.m.  Commander  and 
I  walked  ahead  to  look  for  a  route  across  Mushroom  Pomt,  which  we  found  to  be  easy. 
Snow  became  deeper,  and  travelling  not  so  good  during  the  afternoon.  Camped  at  6  p.m. 
south  of  Mushroom  Point.    Sastrugi  from  the  westward. 

Made  good,  6  miles. 

Marching,  6^  hours. 

Lunch,  I  hour. 


Temp,  during 
night  —  5° 
Breakfast  +  8° 
Temp.  -  31° 
Calm  b.  c.  m. 


Temp.  -  22° 
Calm  b,  c.  m.  e. 


Temp.  -  32" 
Calm. 


Tuesday,  April  4tk. 

Second  Journey.  Cook  called  at  5.30  a.m.  Breakfast.  Prayers.  Double-manned 
the  sledges  over  the  land  into  Ravine  Bay.  Good  and  Hill  not  at  all  well,  probably 
over-strain  and  undue  exertion  yesterday.  TravelUng  across  sastrugi  towards  Harley 
Spit  not  so  good  as  yesterday,  and  heavy  work  with  heavy  sledges. 

Dr.  Moss  and  I  started  off  to  visit  the  snow  hut  I  left  in  Dumb-bell  Bay  in  the 
autumn.  The  tent  wliich  was  laid  over  as  a  roof  was  nearly  covered  m  snow,  but 
appeared  in  thoroughly  good  order.  Found  a  fox  had  made  its  way  into  the  hut,  and 
evidently  got  hold  of  the  few  provisions  in  there,  as  we  picked  up  a  piece  of  dog 
biscuit  some  300  yards  away  on  the  floe.  Drew  out  a  tent  pole,  and  placed  it  to  attract 
anyone  who  niight  be  seeking  the  hut. 

Returned  to  thes  sledges,  which  were  obliged  to  double-man  at  different  parts  of 
the  journey.  Yesterday  and  to-day  have  constantly  come  across  wolf  tracks,  going  north 
and  south,  hunting  singly.  The  "  Poppie  "  appears  to  haul  heavier  than  we  do  ;  sent 
crew  back  to  give  them  a  pull  up  while  lunch  was  preparing, 

Halted  for  lunch  on  Sickle  Point,  between  Ravine  and  Dumb-bell  Bays,  at  11. 
Under  way  at  noon.  Double-manned  across  soft  and  deep  snow  and  small  hummocks 
till  within  f  mile  of  Harley  Spit,  when  we  got  on  to  this  year's  ice,  and  made  good  way, 
again  single-manned. 

Double-manned  across  Harley  Spit,  and  found  the  good  ice-foot  of  the  autumn 
covered  in  soft  snow.  Camped  at  5,30  p.m.,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  boats,  on  the 
low  shelving  land. 

Marching,  8^  hours. 
Lunch,  1  hour. 
Made  good,  5  mileS; 
Travelled,  9  miles. 

Good  slightly  frostbitten  on  small  toe  of  right  foot,  circulation  easily  restored. 
Hill  is  not  well,  and  shows  signs  of  exhaustion  and  over-fatigue ;  administered 


Temp,  inside 
—  5° 


Temp.  -  32° 
Lt.  air  N.W.  b.c. 
Temp,  in  sun  — 15° 
Temp,  of  tent 

during  the  night 

-  25° 
Atbreakfast  +  12° 
for  a  few  minutes. 


30  drops  of  sal  volatile. 

Appetites  exceedingly 
we  could  get. 


small,  except  Ayles'  and  my  own ;  we  ate  as  much  as 


Wednesday,  April  5th. 


I 


Third  Journey.  Called  cook  at  0.15  a.m.  A  fine  but  cold  morning.  My  two 
patients  somewhat  better,  but  not  altogether  right. 

The  Commander,  Parr,  and  I  walked  on  ahead  together,  the  two  former  to  search  for 
the  boats  left  in  the  autumn,  and  I  to  examine  the  travelling  direct  for  Depot  Pomt. 
Finding  it  ptetty  good,  I  turned  inshore  and  walked  up  the  liill  over  the  boats,  and 
thence  back  to  the  sledges,  which  had  started  at  9.15,  double-manned,  through  soft 
snow  along  the  land.  After  following  the  coast  for  about  a  mile,  we  turned  off  on  to  the 
floe,  passing  through  a  fringe  of  floebergs  forced  up  on  the  shore.  This  floe  was  composed 
of  old  ice,  such  as  we  understand  by  "  Palaeocrystic  Floe,"  with  rounded  hummocks,  and 
valleys  between  them.  The  former,  which  were  blue-topped,  and  free  from  snow  in 
the  autumn,  and  as  sKppery  as  glass,  now  appeared  nearly  level,  the  valleys  being 
£lled  with  soft  snow,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  well  gored  sastrugi,  which  ren- 
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3red  the  travelling  with  heavy  sledges  far  from  comfortable,  and  double-manning  ^^^P* 
3cessary.    Halted  for  lunch  at  1  p.m.  Calm  h  c 

Camped  at  6  p.m.  a  little  east  of  Simmons  Island.    It  has  been  a  magnificent  day, 
hich  has  partly  compensated  for  the  travelling,  which  has  been  very  trying  to  the 
ews,  from  the  sledges  taking  charge  down  the  round  ice  hUlocks,  and  bringing  up  Temp.  —  41 
liarply  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner.  Calm  b.  c. 

Made  good,  4  miles. 
Travelled,  8  miles. 
Ma,rching,  9  hours.    Lmich,  f  hour. 
Good  complaining  of  looseness;  and  pain  in  the  stomach.    Gregory  administered, 
srgeant  Wood,  a  pain  in  the  chest,  for  which  I  threatened  mustard  plaster. 

Hill  exceedingly  unwell,  with  a  nasty  pain  across  the  chest,  and  flatulency.  Gave 
m  a  good  dose  of  ar.  spirits  ammonia,  which,  however,  did  not  ease  him  much. 

I  had  reason  to  ap|lreciate  the  possession  of  a  httle  gauze  spirit  lamp,  kindly  lent 
e  by  Mr.  Wootton.  By  its  aid,  and  that  of  an  oval  water  bottle  with  an  orifice  in  top, 
rge  enough  to  admit  of  putting  snow  in  it,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  water  for  medical 
irposes,  without  condemning  the  cook  to  the  extreme  cold  outside  the  tent.  As  it 
as,  I  found  it  quite  cold  enough  at  —26°  inside.  Doidge  (who  was  on  this  occasion  my 
.edical  assistant)  and  I  spent  a  very  cold  and  uncomfortable  night,  the  internal  paiiis 
the  sick  men  causing  them  to  double  up  in  a  way  which  prevented  our  gettuig 
own  into  our  sleeping  bags,  and  we  were  glad  when  it  was  6  a.m. 


Tliursday^  April  6th, 


0 

c. 


Fourth  Journey.  Called  cook  at  6  a.m.  Good  and  the  Sergeant  pronounced  them- 
ilves  all  right,  but  no  improvement  in  Hill.  Dr.  Moss  paid  us  a  visit,  and  recom- 
.ended  the  latter  should  be  excused  hauHng,  v/hich  advice  was  accordingly 
Ippted. 

Under  way  at  9.15  a.m.,  and  proceeded  double-manned.  Travelling  much  the  Temp.  —3 
me  as  yesterday.  Calm  b, 

After  getting  on  about  2  miles,  the  Sergeant  complained  of  his  chest,  and  I  was 
)Hged  to  fall  him  out.  Fortunately,  it  was  a  bright  sun,  and  quite  calm,  otherwise  my 
vo  lame  ducks  would  have  been  very  badly  off,  for  they  could  walk  but  very  slowly, 
id  Hill  became  so  ill  he  had  to  be  supported  along. 

The  Commander's  party  drew  ahead  of  us  under  these  circumstances,  and  at 
15  P.M.  I  determined  on  camping,  and  trymg  to  bring  the  sick  round  by  the  following 


Lieut.  Gifiard  took  on  his  sledge,  assisted  by  ail  of  my  crew  who  were  available, 
hey  started  at  2.15  p.m.,  after  lunch,  and  on  reaching  Depot  Point  my  crew  returned, 
laving  the  "Poppie's"  camped  with  the  Commander's  party.    My  afternoon  was  Temp.  —  37 
3t  particularly  lively,  and  very  cold,  watching  and  walking  up  and  down.  Calm  b.  c. 

Dr.  Moss  came  back  during  the  afternoon,  and  recommended  treatment  for  the  sick, 
hich  I  gladly  availed  myself  of 

Distance  made  good,  2  miles.  '  . 

Travelled,  6  miles. 
Marching,  4  hours. 
Crew  marched,  10  miles. 
„  8  hours. 

Friday^  April  7th 

Fifth  Journey.  Called  cook  at  6. 30  a.m.  The  Sergeant  and  Hill  much  as  yesterday,  both 
talked  on  ahead  arm  in  arm.  Giffard  andhisparty  arrived  at  7.15  a.m.  Under  way  at  9. 
'ravelling  much  as  yesterday  across  an  ancient  hummocky  floe.  When  within  about  Temp.  -  42 
J  of  a  mile  of  the  Cliff,  we  arrived  on  some  level  ice  of  this  season's  formation,  followed  ^^^^  ^'  ^"  ™ 
;  !b  along  the  land,  and  reached  Depot  Point  about  11  o'clock.  The  old  ice  appears  to 
:eep  clear  of  the  land  running  in  from  Depot  Point,  leaving  a  lane  of  water  during  the 
ummer ;  in  fact,  when  here  in  the  autumn  it  was  not  frozen  over  hard  enough  to 
:tear. 

II     While  on  our  way  to  Depot  Point,  we  met  Geo.  Bryant  ard  his  sledge  "Blood- 
lound  "  returning  to  the  ship,  and  sent  by  him  a  short  note  to  Capt.  Nares. 

"Challenger"  and  "Poppie"  each  took  56  lbs.  of  pemmican  from  the  depot,  and 
phe  former  a  24-ration  depot  deposited  by  "Bloodhound."    Equahzed  weights  on  both 
(3426)  Z  2  .      ^  ^ 
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sledges,  wlucli  I  think  are  increased  by  84  lbs.,  and  leave  them  as  heavy  as  when  we 
started. 

Dr.  Moss  paid  Hill  a  visit. 

Giffard  and  I  walked  up  the  hill  above  the  depot,  and  observed  the  Commander's 
party  about  ^  a  mile  distant. 

The  grounded  floebergs  are  piled  close  up  to  Depot  Point  to  the  northward  and 
eastward,  and  we  found  the  travelling  rather  rough  for  about  150  yards,  when  we  got 
on  to  an  old  humraocky  floe,  the  sledge  sinking  so  deeply  in  the  soft  snow,  we  were 
compelled  to  double -man. 

We  derived  much  benefit  from  the  Commander's  party  being  ahead,  as  they  marked 
and  cleared  the  road  for  us.  Halted  for  lunch  at  1.40  p.m.,  which  we  got  over  in  half  an 
hour,  as  we  brought  both  cooking  gears  on  in  the  leading  sledge,  Ht  up,  and  returned 
for  the  rear  sledge  during  the  cooking.  Worked  on  till  6  p.m.,  tl;ien  camped.  The  men 
Temp.  —  26"  very  tired  and  very  hungry,  but  unable  to  eat  the  whole  allowance  of  pemmican, 
Calm  b.  c.  t.  Immediately  on  getting  Hill  into  his  bag,  I  appHed  a  mustard  plaster  under  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Moss.  I  kept  both  him  and  the  Sergeant  well  on  the  move  all  through  the  day, 
and  notwithstanding  the  low  temperature,  they  escaped  frost-bite,  though  they  complained 
teiTibly  of  cold  feet. 

Made  good,  4  miles.    Travelled,  8  miles. 

Marching,  8^  hours.    Lunch,  ^  hour. 
Most  extraordinary  eff'ects  from  mirage  about  Cape  J oseph  Henry,  and  great  visibility 
of  objects.    Clouds  came  over  from  the  S.W,  during  the  forenoon,  and  the  temperature 
rose  to  —  26°  a  great  improvement. 

April  8th. 

Temp. —37°  Sixth  Journey.    Roused  cook  at  5.30  a.m.     Under  way  at  8.30.     Made  good 

Calm  b.  c.  m.       progress  across  Palseocrystic  floes  separated  by  fringes  of  hummocks,  through  which  tlie 
roads  required  careful  picking.     Dragging  the  heavy  sledges  among  the  hirnimocb 
Tem    —  20°       severely  tested  the  material  and  workmanship,  of  both  of  which  it  is  uupossible  to  spi 
-  7"  too  highly. 

Halted  for  lunch  at  1  p.m.    Proceeded  at  1.30,  and  camped  at  6.45  p.m.  about 
a  mile  astern  of  the  Commander's  party, 
Temp.  —  36°  Made  good,  4  miles.    Travelled  12  miles. 

Calm  b.  c.  Marching,  9^  hours.    Lunch,  ^  hour. 

The  Sergeant  has  been  domg  a  little  dragging.    Hill  is  still  much  the 
Adopted  the  same  treatment  for  him  as  last  night. 

I  have  felt  a  slight  touch  of  snow  blindness,  and,  in  consequence,  ordered  goggles 
to  be  worn  to-morrow.  * 

April  9th.  ^ 

Ca^b"c  Seventh  Journey,    Called  cook  at  6  a.m.    We  all  And  the  cold  strikes  upivards, 

the  coverlets  are  quite  ample  above,  but  the  lower  robe  and  waterproof  sheet  do  not 
render  us  at  all  comfortable  underneath,  and  we  turn  round  and  round  like  a  joint  of 
meat  on  a  jack. 

Under  way  at  9.  Hill  much  the  same,  and  no  use  for  pulling.  Travelling  much 
as  yesterday — heavy  on  some  floes  and  a  little  easier  on  others — occasionally  passing 
thi'ough  hummocks,  in  doing  which  we  derived  great  advantage  from  the  leading  sledges. 

Steered  as  direct*  as  possible  for  Conical  Hill  until  lunch,  when  we  hauled  a  little 
more  in  shore.  Towards  evening  the  Commander  caught  sight  of  the  depot,  which  is 
situated  on  a  slight  rise  just  south  of  View  point,  and  some  4  or  5  miles  south  of  Cape 
J  oseph  Henry. 

Temp.  —  35°  Camped  at  7  p.m.  about  4  miles  south  of  Conical  Hill. 

Calm  b.  c.  Made  good,  4  miles.    Travelled,  1 2  miles. 

Marching,  9  hours.      Lunch,  1  hour. 
Elias  Hill  shows  such  evident  signs  of  weakness,  that  Dr.  Moss  recommends 
return'  to  the  ship.    Conimr.  Markham  has  ordered  David  Mitchell,  A.B.,  to  take_ 
place  in  my  crew.    I  regret  losing  the  services  of  such  a  man  as  Hill,  he  is  so  willii 
and  thoroughly  hard  working.    To  look  at  him,  he  appears  out-and-out  the  most 
powerful  mai)  in  the  crew,  but  he  has  collapsed  suddenlj?,  and,  like  all  very  strong  men, 
feels  his  weakness  all  the  more  keenly. 

The  Commander's  party  camped  half  a  mile  ahead. 

^  Monday,  April  1 0th. 

I'emp.  -32°. 

Calmb.  c.  Eighth  Journey.    Ptoused  cook  at  5.30  A.M. 
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Left  Good  to  advance  the  sledges  beyond  the  Commanders  encampment  t.  a 

crlimpse  of  the  ice  and  country  m  general.  ,  ^ 

°      The  former  was  not  at  all  encouraguig,  very  small  floes,  and  plenty  oi  very  la  ^ 

bergs  and  hummocks. 

^'""^o'ZlHul""^"     .  N.10.ri5'E.  smiles. 

Obseltion  Peak    ..        ..  63    50  E.       5  to  s>.  mdes. 

Momit  Pullen  . .  . .  N  204  20  E. 
CapeEawson         ..     ...       N.  240    45  E. 

Wpcjf  mil  of  Gap  Mountam  JN.     d    4U  n..  ,     i  , 

Much  aT  I  iSted  the  look  of  the  ice,  I  did  not  Uke  to  adopt  the  overland  r^to 
Much  as  i       iKti  experience  among  the  hummocks.    As  for  q.n  overland 

without  havmg  a  '^f  "'j^.^'^g  autumn  leads  me  to  believe  there  is  one. 

ClaaTeCwSt  ;  r;Sa"  o^^ing  to  the  condition  of  the  snow,  of  whic^. 
but  the  tiaveuing  wm  u  g  ,  ^  o  „  domi  the  hiU,  we  crossed  a  lew 
there  was,  and  is  W^r™tly  jk^^^^^^^  -'''J^         ^.^^  Received  an 

hare  and  Pt^^'S^"  Xfh  I  gladly  accepted.    Sledge  travelhng, 

I-'^'^^'^^^JZt  of  shoX  much  hospitahtf ,  an^  the  rations  we  consumed .  at 

Te'reT  "Se-v^  ^1  hfde^^t  tdge  S^ltT  Lnncan  24  lbs  of  facon. 
^Mdf  wit^l  extra  groceries'w-e  had  °on  leaving  the  ship,  completes  both  sledges 

*°  'VZg't'Ihe  W  occupied  in  getting  off  the  dep6t.  our  journey  ha«  not  been  a 
long  one.    Made  good,  1  mile.     ,     .  ,        ,  _ 

S°  H^M.tdt':-"  Bulldog  "  m  hen  of  EHas  Hill 

^''"tlfcrlglt  .-ather  before  supper.  Giifard  and  I  walked  on  to  look  for  a  road 
>u  „,^l,  Tfrimre  oi'  hummocks  which  lay  directly  in  our  coulee  for  to-morro^>  ,  havmg  3  ^ile- 

to  J  whicSumed  to  the  tents,  the  fcommander's  party  havmg  moved  on  to  our 

encampment.  Tuesday,  April  llth.  T-P--12° 

Ninth  Joumev    Called  cook  at  4.30  a.m.    Started  double  maimed  at  7.30  a.m 
A  duTtLkToSng,  which  made  piloti..g  through   the  hummocks  awkward  and 
^saD-reeablework.    Proceeded  tiU  11.45,  and  halted  for  hmcheon. 

%Z^ZTcontmn^jace  of  thick  weather,  and  findmg  there  was  no  hope  of  turning 
westward  LceprL  going  some  miles  farther  than  I  wished  before  roimdmg  Cape 
loserHenri  deterlinell  on  turnhig  back,  and  trying  the  overland  route. 

JDr  S  Mr  White,  and  their-  respective  sledge  crews,  were  returmng  at  the  same 
thne  without' a  sledge,  and,  as  they  alsisted  Lieut.  Giffard  and  me,  we  were  able  to 
rPfnm  to  our  yesterday's  encampment  without  double  journeymg.  •       j  ^ 

^kUu^ I  r^^^^^^  the  half  journey  thus  lost,  I  am  glad  at  having  experienced  a 
few  of  ^e  lery  maiy  difficulties  which  I  fear  wiU  hamper  the  Noithern  Division.  I 
•   am  aiS  the^  wiU^meet  with  very  smaU  floes  and  very  heavy  and  wide  fnnges  of 
niiTYimocks     Double  banking  and  road  making  will  be  constant.  •  .  -.u 

nummocks  j  exchanged  hearty  cheers  and  good  wishes  with 

the  Northern  Party.     The  weaker  cleared  Iplendidly  during  the  afternoon  and  we 
rLcherouryesW^^^    encampment  at  2.30  p.m.    At  2  45  took  leave  of  Moss 
Mr  White  and  their  crews,  and  we  then  double  banked  the  sledges  over  a  very  rough 
W  t  Wh  the  shore  huAimocks.    The  handhng  of  the  heavy  loads  requn-ed  gi'eat 
care  and  additional  picking  was  necessary  m  some  places. 

The  weather  got  thick  again,  wHch  did  not  add  to  our  speed  or  comfort. 
rSmned  at  7  15  p.m.,  about  i  a  mile  from  the  shore.  »  i' 

Ttomen  are  fairly  done  up',  and  very  glad  to  get  mto  the  tents.    Ayles  has  a  Temp.  - 
shght  touTof  snow  indues,  hr  his  left  e|e,  and  Stubbs  has  a  bhster  on  his  foot.  Catao.o 

nothing  serious. 
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Until  to-day  the  "  Challengers  "  have  not  pulled  7  men  since  the  first  journey. 
During  the  clear  part  of  the  day  there  was  a  magnificent  display  of  radiating  cirrus 
in  the  west,  and  prismatic  colours  close  to  the  sun  ;  a  parhelion  was  also  visible  at  times. 

Temperature  inside  tent  at  tea,  +  20°. 
Made  good,  3  miles. 
Travelled,  13  miles. 
Marching,  lO^;  hours. 
Lunch,  1^  hours. 

Grey  mitts  appear  to  be  wearing  out  very  rapidly,  and  one  pau'  of  moccasins  are 
showing  distress  m  the  extra  soling. 

The  spirit  lamp  is  very  awkward  to  handle,  as  the  top  and  the  burner  plate  unscrew 
the  same  way,  hence,  when  there  is  the  least  jamb,  it  is  a  mere  chance  which  becomes 
unscrewed  first. 

Goggles  ai'e  worn  by  the  men,  who  say  they  experience  little  or  no  inconvenience 
from  them.  I  differ  from  this  personally,  and  find  them  considerable  drawbacks  picking 
a  way  through  hummocks. 

Compressed  tea  is  excellent,  and  the  allowance  ample.  We  are  saving  25  per 
cent.,  and  still  having  capital  tea. 

Everyone  has  eaten  a  full  pannikin  of  pemmican  to-night  for  the  first  time. 

April  I2th. 

Tenth  Journey.    Called  cook  at  7  ;  a  fine  morning  ;  calm.    The  tent  very  com- 
tnp.tent  +  20°  fortable  during  the  night,  and  everyone  slept  well.    41  days'  provisions  on  sledge. 
tercocoa  +  31°         Leaving  Giffard  to  come  on  with  the  sledges,  I  walked  on  to  examine  the  route, 
r^(shade)  -10°  .^^^^^^  9  j^^^     ^f^g^,.  clearing  .he  shore  hummocks,  I  got  on  to  an  excellent  ice-foot,  and 
soon  arrived  at  View  Point,  on  which  I  found  the  snow  was  quite  hard,  and  very  good 
I  mp.  in  Bun.  sledges  to  come  over.    In  crossing  I  observed  a  deep  chasm  or  crevasse,  about 

r 2'p.m.  +  6"  50  to  60  feet  above  where  the  floebergs  are  piled  close  on  the  point.  It  was  from  60 
Northly.  1,  b.  c.  to  70  feet  in  length,  and  about  20  feet  deep,  evidently  caused  by  the  whole  mass  of  the 
snow  below  it  ha\ang  slipped  towards  the  floe.  It  was  bridged  over  for  some  4  or  5  feet 
by  snow  14  inches  thick.  Looking  down  into  it,  I  found  the  upper  or  shore  face  of  it 
appeared  more  like  a  wall  of  ice,  while  the  opposite  side  resembled  drifted  snow.  It 
would  not  be  a  pleasant  hole  to  get  sledges  into.  After  leaving  View  Pomt  I  walked 
on  in  the  direction  of  my  autumn  encampment,  passing  the  entrance  to  a  ravine  ^  a  mile 
from  the  point  leading  to  the  westward.  The  travelling  I  found  good  in  j)laces,  but  in 
others  soft  and  rather  deep  snow.  Altogethei-,  however,  I  was  well  pleased  at  its  being 
so  much  improved  on  what  I  had  met  with  in  the  same  place  in  the  autumn. 

When  witlim  about  200  yards  of  the  camp  I  tiu'ned  up  a  hiU  to  the  left,  rounded 
at  the  summit,  and  very  steep.  My  aneroid  gave  the  height  a,s  1,100  feet,  but  I  do 
not  think  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  instrument  this  weather.  I  put  the 
height  down  as  800  or  900  feet.  From  what  I  saw  up  here,  I  decided  to  take  a  look  at 
the  ice  round  the  foot  of  Conical  Hill,  and  should  there  be  no  route  there,  go  overland 
to  the  westward,  which  appeared  possible,  although  there  were  several  patches  much 
clearer  of  snow  than  I  hoped  to  have  seen. 
Bearmgs  from  summit  of  hill : — 

Conical  Hin  ..        ..        N.  175°  32' E.       1^  miles. 

Joseph  Henry  Peak  ..  N.  104  30  E.  2^  „ 
Hill  above  View  Point  . .  N.  245  15  E.  3|  „ 
Mount  Pullen  ..        N.  251    15  E. 

The  ice  close  off  the  cape  is  broken  and  crushed  into  bubbling  masses,  which 
appear  to  offer  no  chance  of  getting  a  sledge  along  at  all ;  but  2^  to  3  miles  clear  of 
the  land  there  were  a  series  of  floes,  with  but  thin  fringes  of  hummocks  between  them, 
stretching  away  for  6  or  7  miles,  and  which  seemed  to  be  somewhat  easier  travelling 
than  that  in  which  we  left  the  Northern  Division.  Of  that  party  I  could  see  nothing. 
On  descending  the  hill  I  walked  back  more  to  the  westward,  gradually  bearing  towards 
the  coast,  over  travelling  sometunes  hard  and  sometimes  soft,  but  not  unfavourable  on 
the  whole.  I  reached  the  sledges  about  1  mile  south  of  Conical  Hill  at  5  p.m.,  and 
found  that  Giffard  had  gone  in  search  of  me.  Giving  Good  orders  to  camp,  and 
after  a  bit  of  biscuit  and  a  most  acceptable  water  bottle  fidl  of  cold  tea,  which  they 
had  kept  for  me,  I  started  off  to  have  a  closer  look  at  the  ice  round  the  foot  of 
Conical  Hill. 

I  got  about  200  yards  farther  than  I  did  in  the  autumn,  but  found  no  road  for  sledges. 
The  ice  has  been  forced  up  and  broken  against  the  exceedingly  steep  shore,  till  in 
places  it  forms  a  curl,  and  resembles  the  back-wash  of  water  from  a  rock ;  where  this  occurs 
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here  are  generally  lanes  of  young  ice  below  and  .outside  it,  but  an  end  soon  came  to 
hese,  and  the  ice  is  piled  close  up  against  the  shore,  without  ice-foot  or  leads  of  any 
description. 

With  all  this,  however,  the  floebergs  did  not  appear  so  high  as  those  close  to  tha 
ship  ;  probably  the  water  is  rather  deeper,  or  it  shoals  too  rapidly  to  adroit  of  their 
being  forced  up,  without  first  crushing  them  in  pieces  ;  the  interstices  being  filled  with 
snow,  gives  the  whole  the  appearance  of  well  worked  soap  suds. 

I  crossed  several  hare  and  lemming  tracks,  one  of  the  former  led  outside  Conical 
Hill,  and  to  the  northward  along  the  ice  as  far  as  I  went.  I  reached  the  tent  shortly 
after  7  p.m.,  and  found  Giffard  returned. 

The  sledges  had  double-manned  into  the  shore,  then  single  banked  to  View 
Point,  doubled  over  the  hill,  and  either  single  banked  or  in  tow  of  one  another  until 
jcamping. 

?       The  men  say  the  "  Poppie  "  pulls  much  the  heaviest  of  the  two  sledges ;  the  Temp.  —  25° 
weights  are  equal,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  long  trough  (a  12-man)  making  the  Tem^^in  tent  at 
pledge  too  rigid.  '     _     _  tea  -TlS'" 

A  great  deal  of  condensation  in  the  tent. 

Marchuig,  7  hours. 
Lunch,  1  hour. 
Made,  good,  3  miles. 

Travelled,  7      „  '  . 

■  No  sickness. 

Ajml  ISth. 

Eleventh  Journey.  Eoused  cook  at  4.1.5  a.m.  40  days'  provisions. 
Tried  pemmican  before  cocoa  as  an  experiment,  at  the  request  of  the  men,  who, 
however,  came  unanmiously  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  so  good  a  plan  as  having  Temperatures; 
cocoa  first,  pannikins  being  cleaner  and  warmth  put  into  one  quicker.  We  all  spent  a  Tent  before  break- 
very  cold  night,  the  coverlets  being  very  stiff,  and  covering  us  more  like  a  dome  than  _4tbreakfast+18° 
anything  else.  Air  —  20° 

Under  way  at  7.30.    All  hands  working  splendidly,  tugging  the  sledges  up  hill  Calm  o.  c.  m. 
across  hard  and  soft  snow  alternately.    Soon  after  leaving  camp  bore  away  into  the 
ravine,  and  followed  its  course  W.N.W.  for  about  two  miles,  when,  finding  it  turned 
away  more  to  the  southward,  hauled  the  sledges  up  a  steep  bank  on  its  north  side,  and 
halted  for  lunch  at  12.45  clear  of  the  ravine,  on  very  rough  scored  and  hai-d  sastrugi. 

Proceeded  at  1.15,  W.S.W.,  up  a  steady  inchne  across  heavy  sastrugi  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  steering  for  the  West  pap  of  Gap  Mountain. 

Giffard  and  I  walked  ahead,  and  in  rising  a  ridge  we  came  across  several  ptarmigan 
and  hare  tracks,  and  shortly  after  five  of  the  latter  animals  were  seen  on  a  hill  to  our 
right.    Gifiard  succeeded  in  following  them  and  getting  four. 

Unfortunately  the  weather  was  too  misty  for  us  to  see  very  far  ahead.  The  land 
we  are  travelling  over  is  a  steacly,  gentle  inchne,  extending  from  liills  about  1,000  or 
1,200  feet  high  on  the  right,  to  a  low  ridge  which  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
the  hill  over  View  Point  on  the  left.  In  several  places  the  snow  has  been  swept  clean 
by  the  ^vuid,  and  the  bare  patches  of  slnngle  do  not  look  very  promising. 

Our  course  hitherto  has  laid  as  close  aloiig  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  our  right  as 
travelling  would  permit.  The  ravine  we  travelled  up,  after  turning  to  the  S.W.,  loses 
itself  in  the  ridge  from  View  Point.  At  5.0  p.m.  we  came  to  a  patch  which  would 
necessitate  half  loads,  so  camped  for  the  night,  the  men  having  done  an  excellent  day's 
work. 

Bearings  taken  at  noon  : —  Calm  o  m 

Conical  Hill  ..        N.  147°  40' E. 

Hill  over  View  Point  ,        N.  229     0  E. 

Made  good,  3  miles. 
Travelled,  9  miles. 
Marching,  8f  hours. 
Lunch,  f  hour. 

The  hares  formed  a  splendid  dinner,  which  showed  me  good  appetites  existed,  under 
certain  circumstances. 

A  great  cry  for  glycerine  and  ointment,  the  cold  and  sun  having  touched  up  the 
faces  a  great  deal.    Peceived  5  days'  bacon  from  "Poppie,"  as  arranged. 

Ha,ve  ordered  duck  boots  for  to-morrow  if  the  temperature  will  admit  of  it, 
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Temperature — 
after  cocoa +  27 
Calm  b.  c.  m. 
Air  -  20" 


Calm  b.  c.  m.  s. 
Temp.  - 15° 


the 


April  MtJh 

TAvelfth  Journey.    Roused  cook  at  4.0' a.m.    39  days'  provisions. 
Became  misty,  with  hght  snow  falling,  as  we  started  at  7.45.    Duck  boots  worn. 
Leaving  the  tents  and  sleeping  gear,  the  sledges  were  double-manned  across  ^-mile 
of  nearly  bare  ground ;  returned  to  porterage  the  rest  of  the  gear,  packed  sledges, 
and  started  double-manned  up  hiU,  across  hard  and  heavy  sastrugi  from  N.W.  to  S.E., 
over  which  the  sledges  plunged  like  a  ship  in  a  seaway. 

Obliged  to  bear  away  still  farther  to  the  S.  W.  to.clear  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  were 
quite  bare  of  snow.  Giffard  and  I  walked  on  about  2  miles,  finding  the  travelling  much 
the  same  all  along.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  our  previous  camp,  an  opening  in  the  hills  on 
our  right  about  ^  of  a  mile  broad,  came  into  view,  and  the  ridge,  hitherto  our  southern 
boundary,  came  to  an  end,  about  a  mile  farther  on.  A  deep  ravine  runs  round  this  to 
the  S.W.,  and  from  what  I  have  since  heard,  probably  turns  more  south  still,  and 
runs  into  the  haj  south  of  View  Point.  The  weEither  is,  however,  too  thick  to  admit  of 
seeing  much.    Light  snow  still  falling.    Halted  for  lunch  at  1  p.m. 

After  lunch  Giffard  and  I  walked  up  a  vaUey  to  the  N.W.  (that  which  we  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  in  the  forenoon).  It  led  between  Mount  Julia  and  a  hill  nearly  as  high 
to  the  west  of  it,  was  about  1^  miles  long,  and  ^  a  mile  across.  At  its  northern 
entrance,  we  found  it  to  be  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  a  snow  plain,  the  descent 
being  too  steep  and  uncertain  to  make  it  a  safe  road  for  sledges.  A  route,  I  think,  might 
perhaps  liave  been  found,  by  going  down  a  very  narrow  and  steep  gorge  or  ravine,  but 
it  did  not  look  favourable,  and  as  the  sledges  had  got  beyond  the  south  entrance  to  the 
valley,  I  determined  in  keeping  still  to  the  westward.  We  saw  land  through  a  driving 
mist,  bearing  about  N.W.,  and  which  I  think  is  Cape  Hecla. 

At  the  N.W.  end  of  the  valley,  a  keen  N.W.  wind  was  blowing,  which  caused 
several  slight  frostbites  in  the  faces  of  both  of  us.  As  we  returned,  we  passed  through 
a  region  of  calm,  and  were  then  met  by  a  S.E.  wind. 

We  saw  very  few  tracks  of  animals,  and  none  fresh,  so  that  our  hope  of  getting  a  j 
continuation  of  yesterday's  luck  is  not  so  high  as  it  was. 

Reached  sledges  and  camped  at  G.15  p.m.,  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of] 
sea. 

Made  good,  W.  S.W.  3  miles. 

Travelled,  9  miles. 
Marching,  9^  hours. 
Lunch,  ^  hour. 
A  Inilliant  parhelion  visible. 
We  find  camping  ashore  much  warmer  than  on  the  floe.    Duck  boots  are  generally] 
approved  of,  but  the  leather  on  the  toes  does  not  give  room  enough,  and  we  found] 
cutting  it  off  a  decided  improvement. 

The  handles  of  our  stewpan  have  broken  off,  the  fitting  is  not  nearly  stronsrl 
enough  for  the  work. 

April  1 5th. 

Thii'teenth  Journey.  38  days'  provisions  left.  Roused  cook  at  6  a.m.  A  very  high' 
wind  in  squalls  from  the  N.W.  2  to  7  during  the  night,  with  a  good  deal  of  drift.  Two 
Thermometer  in-  of  the  party  lost  their  overall  trousers  from  not  being  careful  in  stowing  them  over-  * 
side  at  break,  night.  Under  way  at  9.15  a.m.  Singled  banked  a  short  distance,  then  obliged  to 
double-man  over  thin  snow  and  occasional  pebbles.  Giffard  and  I  walked  on,  and  from 
3  miles  ahead  were  rejoiced  with  a  sight  of  Cape  Hecla,  and  apparently  an  easy  route 
towards  it.  Back  to  lunch  at  1.30  p.m.,  wind  very  keen,  could  not  get  tea  to  boil, 
made  a  vii-tue  of  necessity,  and  drank  it  without.    Not  a  comfortable  day  ! 

The  "  Poppies  "  8 -man  apparatus  acted  very  well ;  mine,  being  an  altered  12 -man,  is 
never  so  quick  in  action,  probably  from  the  kettle  holding  an  extra  pint,  but  we  derivr 
advantage  from  the  stewpan  being  larger,  and  on  the  whole  prefer  it  to  the  former. 

During  lunch  the  wind  increased,  with  drift ;  doubled-manned,  nearly  head  to  r 
Several  cases  of  frostbite,  but  none  serious.    Giffard  and  I  constantly  looked  at  the  me: 
and  the  brisk  walk  back  before  the  wind  for  the  second  sledge  was  very  beneficial,  w 
worked  in  short  fleets  in  consequence.    Camped  at  6  p.m.,  having  altered  course  foi 
Cape  Hecla,  nothing  of  which,  however,  was  to  be  seen  for  drift  and  mist. 

Made  good,  2^  miles. 
Travelled,  7h  miles. 
Marching,  8^  hours. 
Lunch,  1^  hours. 

We  have  to-day  altered  course  gradually  round  the  foot  of  hills  on  our  right, 
until  finally  we  hauled  up  N.W.  by  N.  for  Cape  Hecla. 


Temp.  -  20° 
South  2,  b.  c.  m. 
Temp,  inside  at 
tea  +  12° 


fast  +  10 
Air  -  10° 
N.W.  3.5,  b.  c.  q. 


Temp.  -  17° 
At  tea  inside— 10° 
N.W.  2.6,  b.  c.  m. 
q.  z. 
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The  country  between  the  hills  is  undulating-,  with  very  little  snow  in  places,  and 
a  shingly  and  gravelly  soil,  on  which  the  sun  has  begun  its  work  already.  The  two 
principal  leading  marks  for  the  route  we  have  come,  are  (l)  the  hill  over  View  Point, 
from  which  the  general  course  is  almost  W.  S.W.,  until  you  haul  up  N.W.,  just  south 
of  a  solitary  conical  mountain  (Guide  Hill)  about  1,000  or  1,200  feet  high.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  ever  been  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea  level  in  crossing  the  land. 

Most  of  the  men  wore  duffle  jumpers  to-day.  I  left  it  a  voluntary  matter,  as  some 
perspire  much  more  readily  than  others,  and  it  is,  I  think,  unadvisable  to  adopt  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  under  such  circumstances. 

All  wore  face  cloths  of  various  descriptions,  which  were  more  useful  than 
ornamental. 

No  traces  of  game  to-day,  a  northern  aspect  may  account  for  it.  The  tent  is  very 
miserably  cold.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  an  anniversary  to  kee}) — Captain  Nares' 
birthday,  and  one  year  in  commission.  We  wished  the  former  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity,  and  success  to  the  Expedition,  in  an  extra  glass  of  grog. 

Sunday,  April  lijtJi. 

Fourteenth  Journey.    37  days'  provisions  left.    Called  cook  at  6,  after  I  had  had  a  Temp,  inside 
look  at  the  weather.    Wmd  still  from  N.W.,  force  5.    The  beckets  for  sleeping  bags 
would  be  improved  if  made  of  seimit,  and  the  buttons  might  be  larger  with  advantage.  n.W.  5,  c  q  z 
Easter  Sunday.    Bead  morning  prayers.    Under  way  at  10 ;  course,  about  N.N.W.  ; 
double-manned  as  usual.    Sastrugi  running  more  north  and  south. 

During  the  afternoon  the  snow  became  much  softer,  and  from  that,  and  the  very 
level  space  before  us,  we  concluded  we  must  be  on  ice.  All  doubt  was  set  at  rest  by 
Giffard  and  myself  walking  on  to  examine  a  huge  mass  about  2  miles  off,  and  which  we 
found  to  be  a  large  floeberg ;  on  one  side  of  it  a  snow  drift  was  formed,  some  20  feet 
deep.  We  looked  round  for  more,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between,  the  remainder  of  the 
ice  being  apparently  very  level,  and  covered  in  deep  snow.  The  extent  of  the  bay  (James 
Ross  Bay)  is  from  Cape  Hecla,  along  a  shelving  shore,  sloping  down  from  the  United  States 
Range,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  about  9  miles  ;  then  it  curves  round  to  the  east- 
ward, about  a  mile  north  of  Guide  Hill,  forms  a  small  pocket  or  bight,  as  it  goes  again 
to  the  northward,  and  joins  the  snow  bluffs  and  Near  Cape  of  my  autumn  journey. 

Just  east,  and  a  little  south  of  Cape  Hecla,  is  a  small  island  (Crozier  Island).  Calm  b. 

The  afternoon  cleared  beautifully,  and  wind  all  died  away.  Camped  at  7.30  p.m.  j^^F'  ~  -a 
An  Arctic  evening  in  all  its  splendour  !  +  ^ 

Made  good,  3^  miles. 
Travelled,  10|  miles. 
Marching,  9  hours. 
Lunch,  h  hour. 

Bearings  from  camp  : — 

Observation  Peak   170°  45' 

Right  Extreme  Crozier  Island         .  .     104  45 
Left  Extreme  ,, 
Cape  Hecla 


Guide  Hill 
Snow  Cliffs 

(Proposed)  Cairn  on  island 


94  40 

87  30 

284  30 

150  30 

100  20 


Sun  left  of  cairn,  74°  32'.       Chron.,  llh.  7m.  45s. 
Monday,  Ajjril  17th. 

Fifteenth  Journey.    36  days'  provisions  left.    Called  cook  at  6.30  A.M.  ;  under  way  Temp,  inside 
at  9.30.    Tried  single-manning,  but  found  the  snow  too  heavy,  although  we  were  all     +  15". 
heartily  tired  of  double  banking.    Ordered  moccasins  to  be  worn  again.    Halted  for  '^^^P-  ~ 
lunch  at  1.30  P.M.    Temp. -30°  N.W.  It.  air,  b. 

Gifiard  and  I  walked  on  to  Crozier  Island,  which  took  us  2  hours  53  min.  to  reach 
the  summit ;  walking  rather  bad. 

The  island  is  very  steep  on  its  northern  face,  right  along  to  the  southward,  it  is 
steep  two-thu-ds  of  the  way  down,  then  gradually  slopes  to  the  ice.  It  is  about  f  of  a 
mile  long,  and  lies  N.W.  by  W.,  S.E.  by  E.  (true).  It  is  composed- of  shingle,  and  has  ■ 
the  appearance  of  having  been  either  forced  up  by  the  ice,  or  being  the  result  of  cumu- 
lative silting  from  the  washmg  down  of  so  many  hills  and  ravmes.  The  height  of  the 
island  is  about  250  feet. 

(342G)  2  A 
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The  Hne  of  hummocky  ice  and  hummocks  does  not  approach  the  island  by  over  a 
lie,  taking  leave  of  the  coast  by  the  snow  bluffs,  and  going  very  close  to,  but  I  do  not 
ink  against.  Cape  Hecla, 

The  coast  line  round  Cape  Joseph  Henry  is  precipitous  for  2^  miles,  and  runs 
aiout  W.  by  N.,  where  the  steepness  ends,  at  the  entrance  to  James  Boss  Bay,  in  the 
ow-clad  precipices  of  my  autumn  chart.    Against  all  this  the  hummocks  are  closely 
eked  and  jambed. 

There  appears  to  be  a  more  direct  route  back  to  View  Point,  passing  between 
(Ijservation  Peak  and  Mount  Julia. 

Bearings  from  the  summit  of  the  island  : — 
Cape  Joseph  Henry 
Joseph  Henry  Peak 

..  225  15  6 
: .  236  2  10 
..     251    00  5^ 

262    15  7 
..     283    15  84 
58    50  3 


211°  15'  7  miles. 
214    45     61  „ 


Observation  Peak 
View  HiU 
Mount  Julia 
Next  Hill 
Guide  Hill 
Cape  Hecla 

Cape  Hecla,  although  a  little  shelving  at  the  foot,  appears  to  have  the  hummocks 
its  vicinity,  and  as  I  think  we  see  a  short  and  direct  run  overland,  we  shall  try  it 
itead.    Peached  sledges,  and  camped  at  7.15  p.m. 

Marching,  9^;  hours. 
Lunch,  ^  hour. 
Made  good,  3  miles. 
Travelled,  9  miles. 

Bearings  from  camp  : —  Temp,  air  —  29' 

Cape  Joseph  Henry  in  transit,  with  snow  cliffs. .      S.  f  W.  At  tea  +  15° 

Centre  of  island  .  .        . .        . .        . .      S.E,  f  E, 

Cape  Hecla   E.  |  N. 

Guide  Hill   W.  i  N. 

A  ptarmigan  was  within  1 5  yards  of  the  tent  last  night.  Passed  a  fox  track  on 
e  floe,  one  ptarmigan  track  on  the  island.  Have  requested  Lieut.  Giffard  to  take  two 
nd^,  and  erect  a  cairn  on  Crozier  Island  to-morrow. 

Our  bottle  of  glycerine  has  come  to  grief,  the  cork  coming  out  in  the  Serjeant's 
cket.  I  don't  think  it  is  much  loss  myself;  the  ointment  is  more  easily  handled  and 
tter. 

Tuesday,  April  I8th. 

Sixteenth  Journey.    35  days'  provisions  left.     Roused  cook  at  7  a.m.    All  hands 
sipiiAwarm  and  well.      The  two   men  who  lost  their  overall  trousers  have  fitted 
temselves  out  with   others  made   of  a  check  shirt,  which  answer  the  purpose 
sLmirably. 

I     Good  a  little  unwell  this  morning,  and  through  the  night.    Wrote  record  for  the  Tent  at  breakf asi 
(im  on  Crozier  Island,  giving  the  names  of  the  party,  and  information  about  the  ^\^o 
!  orthern  Division,  North  Coast  of  Greenland  parties,  and  winter  quarters  of  the  Calin~b  c 
]|xpedition. 

Lieut.  Giffard,  Ayles,  and  Symons,  started  off  for  the  island  at  9.30  A.M.  I 
'irected  Good  to  bring  the  sledges  on,  steermg  midway  between  Cape  Hecla  and  the 
lUey,  for  which  latter  I  now  set  out,  to  explore  a  route.  In  a  couple  of  hours  I 
iached  a  small  pinnacle  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  about  700  feet  above  the  sea  level,  from 
liich  I  saw  the  way  was  easy,  and  would  take  us  in  a  direct  line,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
3xt  cape.  Between  here  and  the  cape  (subsequently  called  Cape  Colan)  is  level  floe 
om  10  to  15  miles  across,  apparently  free  from  hummocks,  and  promising  fair 
•avelling. 

Bearings  taken  from  the  hill : — 

Cape  Joseph  Henry    198°  45' 

Crozier  Island   16930 

Extreme  (C.  Colan)   3035 

Peak  above  Colan      . .        .  .  ;        . .  26  32 

Highest  point  in  same  range  . ,        . .        .  .  20  45 

Walked  back  to  the  sledges,  which  I  reached  at  1.30  p.m.    Altered  course  for  the 
alley.    The  travelling  heavy,  over  deep  and  crusted  snow.    Reached  the  shore,  and 
roceeded  up  a  gentle  slope  till  7.30  p.m.  Camped. 
(3426)  2  A2 
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Calm  b.  c.  Made  good,  2^  miles. 

Temp.  -  20°  TraveUed,  7  miles. 

Inside  at  tea +  15  ■■  .        r>  i 

Marching,  9  liours. 

Lnncli,  hour. 

Lieut.  GifFard  and  party  returned  at  7.30  after  a  good  day's  work,  ha^■ing  erected 
a  cairn  on  the  highest  point  of  (h-ozier  Island,  G  feet  m  diameter  and  67^-  high.  Material 
somewhat  dilHcult  to  obtain. 
Bearings  from  camp  : — 

Forenoon  Station    271"  30' 

Cape  Joseph  Henry   201  30 

Cairn  on  island.  .        ..        ..        ,.  179 

0  Bearing,  0°  37'  2" 
Chron.,  llh.  48m.  38s. 
In  crossing  James  Boss  Bay,  I  saw  ho  sign  of  any  rupture  or  crack,  except  round  the 
shore,  which  was  marked  by  a  slightly  raised  ridge.    We  ccidd  trace  the  thickness  of 
the  ice  down  some  8  or  10  feet,  and  I  do  not  doubt  its  being  much  thicker. 
Crossed  a  fox  track  and  two  hare  tracks. 

The  land  is  of  loose  pebbles  and  shingle,  with  patches  of  vegetation  here  and 
there. 


Wednesday,  Aj^ril  19  tJi. 

Temp,  at  break-  Seventeenth  Journey.    34  days'  provisions  left.    Roused  cook  at  6.10  a.m. 

^  Good  suffering  a  li«ttle  as  yesterday.    Under  way  at  9.50,  and,  our  road  lying 

down  hill,  the  sledges  proceeded  in  tow  of  one  another.  At  the  bottom  each  crew 
took  their  own  sledge,  and  made  slow  but  steady  progress  across  soft  and  crusted  snow, 
with  occasional  hard  patches  of  very  fair  travelling.  Giffard  and  I  walked  on,  and  up  a 
hill  about  700  feet  high,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley.  From  its  summit  we  saw  what 
I  had  already  seen  yesterday,  and  Cape  Aldrich  in  the  distance.  Took  some  bearings, 
and  a  sketch. 

Cairn  on  island    189°  20' 

Cape  Joseph  Henry    ..        ..        ..        ..        202  15 

Mount  Julia   234  15 

Peak  over  Colan        .  .        . .        . .        . .  25  40 

North  Cooper  Key  Peak    33  35 

Cape  Aldrich   3530 

O  Bearing,  289° 
Chron.,  4h.  38m.  2Gs. 
"We  were  as  much  astonished  as  pleased  (both  to  a  very  great  extent)  to  see  that 
the  line  of  hummocks  did  not  approach  the  coast,  between  Snow  Cliffs  and  Cape 
Aldrich,  appearing  to  increase  its  distance  from  the  coast,  as  it  gets  to  the  westward, 
passing  either  against  or  near  to  Cape  Hecla.     Inshore  of  the  heavy  ice,  or,  perhaps,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  hummocky  ice,  the  travelling  seems  to  be  as  smooth  and  as . 
level  as  a  billiard  table.    To  us  who  had  half  anticipated  and  pictured  to  ourselves 
steep  coast  line,  and  probably  a  hummocky  route,  the  sight  was  most  welcome.    It  was  j 
a  very  fine  and  clear  day  for  a  look  out,  and  as  no  land  appears  beyond  Cape  Aldrich,  I  I 
am  afraid  it  turns  to  the  southward  and  westward.    Peturned  to  the  sledges,  which  had! 
been  getting  on  single -manned,  and  had  reached  the  ice  again  on  the  west  side  of  Parry  ij 
Peninsula,  in  Sail  Harbour.    The  floe  which  we  are  now  on  is  much  the  same  as  in 
James  Poss  Bay,  covered  with  snow  to  a  great  depth.     The  small  bight  or  harbour  is 
protected  all  round,  except  to  the  W.N.W.,  by  two  points.    It  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  north  and  south,  and  1^  miles  east  and  west.    The  South  point  trends  away  and 
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jiins  a  remarkable  looking  cliff,  which  we  call  Gable  Cliff,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
jable  of  a  house.  This  cliff  forms  the  side  of  another  arm  of  tlie  floe,  which  we  could  trace 
i-  to  2  miles  to  the  southward,  when  it  disappears  into  what  looks  like  a  narrow  creek. 

We  crossed  Sail  Harbour  and  found  the  snow  much  drifted,  and  exceedingly  deep 
liid  troublesome  about  the  north  point.    Fortunately  we  had  a  good,  fair,  easterly 
rind,  which  enabled  us  to  get  on  single-manned.    Having  rounded  the  north  point, 
i  iffiird  selected  a  spot  for  depositing  a  5-day  depot  for  his  return  journey,  and  we  Temp.  —  20° 
imped  off  it  at  6.15  p.m.    Depot  was  easily  buried,  the  soil  breaking  up  easily  into  clods  Ka^t'  1-3 
dark  hard  mud. 

Made  good,  2^  miles. 
Travelled,  7^  miles. 
Marching,  7f  hours. 
Depot,  1  hour. 
Lunch,  ^. 

The  valley  through  which  we  crossed  the  Parry  Peninsula  is  about  3i  miles  across, 
it  from  Sail  Harbour  to  an  indentation  in  James  Ross  Bay  is  little  more  than  2^  miles, 
question  if  the  ice  ever  breaks  up  altogether,  as  the  land  south  of  Cape  Colan  is  steep, 
id  would  seem  to  indicate  deep  water.  Were  it  to  break  up  there  would  surely 
}  more  hummocks  about.  Good  is  much  better  this  evening.  We  have  had  a 
•eat  failure  in  the  cooking  to-night,  and  the  tent  is  full  of  tobacco  smoke,  arising  from 
pes  which  have  been  ht  to  stave  off  for  a  time  the  desu-e  to  get  something  to  eat, 
he  atmosphere  is  very  thick.  The  east  wind  prevents  the  temperature  going  up 
pYj  high,  Temp.  +  8° 

I  Thursday,  April  20th. 

!     Eighteenth  Journey.    33  days' provisions  left.    Roused  cook  at  5.30  a.m.    A  cloudy 

ut  fine  morning.    Misty  to  seaward.    The  "  Poppie"  Is^  121  lbs.  hghter  by  removing 

er  5 -day  depot.     We  have  not  placed  anything  on  in  lieu  from    Challenger,"  in  the 

^pe  that  the  difference  will  enable  us  to  get  on  without  double-manning,  which  is  very  Temp,  inside 

adious  work.    Long  overall  trousers,  to  fit  down  over  the  moccasin,  are  far  preferable  -f  20° 

L  standing  tops  or  gaiters  ;  the  latter  are  very  difficult  to  get  the  foot-gear  out  of  in  a  ^"^(."^^"'"'^5^. 

3w  days.     Under  way  at  9  a.m.     Hoisted  the  sail.     Came  over  very  thick  half-an-      "  ' 

our  after  starting.     Got  sledges  on  single-manned  for  a  short  distance,  but  were  then 

bliged  to  revert  to  the  much  dreaded  double-manning ;  these  floes  must  be  the  drift 

laces  for  the  whole  "  Unknown  Region,"    We  are,  in  consequence,  making  but  slow 

irogress,  and  the  men  are  much  done  up  about  the  legs.    Travelling  is  wretched,  ^emp-  -^5= 

(topped  for  lunch  at  1.45  p.m.    Very  warm  and  comfortable,  all  but  the  dense  fog,  wdiich    ^  ™' 

:eeps  Giffard  and  myself  fully  employed  in  lining  out  a  straight  course  by  means  of 

taves,  which  we  place  in  the  snow.    Cleared  a  little  at  5  p.m.    Found  we  had  steered  a 

ery  direct  course,  and  were  about  half-way  across  to  Cape  Colan.    To  the  west,  and 

unning  about  W.S.W.,  the  sun  was  shinmg  on  some  fine  hills,  with  an  opening  to  either 

,n  inlet  or  very  deep  bay. 

Camped  at  7.15  p.m. 

Marching,  9-|  hours.  Calm,  very  foggy 

Lunch,  f  hour.  Temp.  —  9° 

Made  good,  2^  miles. 
Travelled,  7h  miles. 

CapeHecla   ~  ..      175°  40' 

Gable  Cliff    254  45 


South  Point  of  Opening 
Mount  Wootton. . 
Depot,  Sail  Harbour 
Cape  Colan 


328 
347 

220  20 
38  50 


April  2,1st. 

Nineteenth  Journey.    32  days'  provisions.    Roused  cook  at  5.40  A.ivr.    LTnder  way  Temp,  at  break, 
at  8.55.     Travelling  being  a  little  better,  we  continued  single-manned  till  noon,  plenty  of  ^-^^^  ^j." 
work  for  all  of  us,  but  far  preferable  to  going  back  for  the  second  sledge.^    Cape  Cclan  j,^,^st,  It.  air.misty. 
just  distmguishable.    Lunch  at  1.30  p.m.    Single-manned,  with  "Poppie"  as  leadmg 
sledge  for  a  change. 

Stubbs  (Blacksmith)  slightly  sprained  his  ankle.  Partially  cleared  during  the  after- 
noon, but  not  enough  to  get  any  extended  view  down  Clements  Markham  Inlet  (the 
opening  to  the  westward).  Passed  a  few  small  hummocks  during  the  march,  isolated  and 
far  apart.    Camped  at  6.30  P.M. 
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Marching,  9  hours. 
Tenfattea  +  10°  Lunch,  {  hour. 

Made  good,  5^  miles. 
Travelled,  5^. 

Cape  Colan  is  distant  2i  to  3  miles  ;  between  us  and  it  is  a  low  island  or  peninsula 
stretching  to  the  northward.  The  distance  across  from  Sail  Harbour  to  Cape  Colan  is 
about  12  or  13  miles.  Good  is  troubled  again  with  diarrhoea,  which  attacks  him 
suddenly  and  at  all  seasons.  I  gave  him  a  good  dose  of  Gregory's  mixture  at  luncheon, 
which  has  done  him  good,  and  he  is  having  his  supper  without  pemmican,  whicli  food 
seems  to  affect  him  very  strangely  and  persistently. 

Placed  a  bandage  on  Stubbs'  ankle,  which  is  not  seriously  damaged. 
Bearings  from  camp  : — 

CapeHecla   197°  27' 

Sail  Harbour  Dep6t   221  45 

Gable  Cliff    236  45 


Ajml  22nd. 

■lent +  14°  Twentieth  Journey.    31  days' provisions  left.   Called  cook  at  6.30  A.M.    Started  at' 

N^W~2^.s''f         ^'^^  single-mamied,  and  made  good  way  towards  Cape  Colan,  off  which  extends  a  low  spit 
•  ••  >  oggy.       about  three-quai-ters  of  a  mile,  nearly  due  north,  composed  of  soil  and  rubble  and| 
lumps  of  limestone.    On  a  brow  of  this,  about  60  feet  above  the  floe,  we  selected  a  spot/ 
for  my  eight-day  depot  to  be  forwarded  to,  the  two  sledge  captains,  Giffard  and  myself,, 
building  a  cairn  to  mark  the  position,  while  Doidge  advanced  the  sledges  double- 
manned.    Very  cold  work,  and  a  light  snowdrift. 
Bearings  from  the  cairn  : — 

Point  Stuckberry      . .        . .      38°  30' 
CapeHecla    ./       ..        ..     200  13  miles. 

Sail  Harbour  ..  ..     221    15    13  miles. 

Gable  Cliff  235 

Peak  above  Colan     . .        .  .     327    33  (close). 
Sim  O  295°.    Chron.  5h.  Om.  36s. 


Cape  Hecla. 


Paeet  Peninsular.  Sail 

Harbour  i^epor.  \ 

Depot.  A 

Lunched  at  1.30  p.m.  Crossed  low  spit  of  Cape  Colan  and  steered  N.E.  \  N. 
(compass)  for  a  low  point  distant  about  4  miles  (Point  Stuckberry).  The  land  west  of 
Cape  Colan  slopes  gradually  down  from  hills  of  no  great  height  with  romided  summits, 
and  forms  a  slight  mdentation.  We  hoped  to  reach  the  jDoint  before  camping,  but  the 
moderately  good  travelhng  we  had  been  enjoying  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  we  were 
plunging  into  the  deep  soft  snow  as  much  as  ever.  Giffard  and  I  went  ahead  and  out  from 
the  land  in  the  hope  of  getting  on  harder  snow,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  as  we  floundered 
about  and  picked  up  each  other's  steps,  trying  thereby  to  save  some  exertion,  my 
companion  remarked  that  he  could  not  wish  his  worst  enemy  anything  more  abominable 
than  9  hours  per  diem  of  the  work  for  a  fortnight.  While  we  were  away  from  the  sledge 
the  crews  tried  single-manning,  but  gave  it  up  as  hopeless.  The  depth  of  the  snow  was 
such  that  in  double-manning,  after  the  first  sledge  had  been  advanced,  it  took  as  long 
walking  back  for  the  second  load  as  to  advance  it  a  sunilar  distance.  The  drag-belt  sup- 
ports one  in  a  measure  when  in  the  snow,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  lighter  sledges  could  ; 
be  got  along  with  comparative  ease  and  comfort. 
Temp.  -  21°  Camped  at  7.30  P.M.,  1^  miles  east  of  Point  Stuckberiy. 

b.  c.  Marching,  9|  hours. 

Lunch,  \  hour. 

Made  good,  4  miles. 

Travelled,  12  miles. 

Built  a  cairn. 


t 
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(!  The  hummocks  are  visible  about  3  miles  off,  and  are  evidently  increasing  their 
distance  from  the  land.  From  a  little  way  out  we  obtained  a  good  view  of  Cape  Aldrich, 
which  is  about  35  miles  off.  There  are  numerous  bluffs  between  us  and  it,  but  the  land 
is  not  nearly  so  high  as  it  is  about  Cape  Joseph  Henry.  While  camping  I  dug  do"wn, 
and  found  the  snow  to  range  from  1  to  4^  feet  in  depth.  At  the  latter  depth  I  came  to 
what  I  at  first  thought  was  land,  but  which  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  a  thin  layer  or 
covering  of  soil  or  mud  lying  on  top  of  the  hard  ice.  This  may  possibly  have  been 
washed  down  from  the  hills.  We  are  about  haff  a  mile  from  the  shore,  which,  as 
previously  mentioned,  slopes  very  gradually  from  the  ice. 

I  From  the  great  changes  in  the  depth  of  the  snow,  the  floe  would  appear  to  be  of  a 
round,  hummocky  nature,  similar  to  a  "  Blue  Top,"  and  from  the  absence  of  hummocks  or 
ioebergs  probably  never  breaks  up. 

Have  been  using  pemmican  biscuit  for  lunch.    I  tliink  it  extremely  good,  but  the 
nen  prefer  the  ordinary  article. 

Sunday,  April  2Srd. 

Twenty-first  Journey.  30  days'  provisions.    Housed  cook  at  5.30  a.m.    Under  way  Tent  after  break 
it  8.50  A.M.,  single-manned,  but  could  scarcely  move,  even  double-manning  was  quicker.     fast  +  12° 
riie  travelling  appears  never  to  improve.    The  sledge  sinks  in  until  brought  up  by  the  It  \ir  b  c 

iledge  bottom,  which  presses  hard  on  the  soft  surface  of  the  snow.  Giffard  and 
nyself  find  plenty  of  employment  hauHng  the  fore  part  of  the  runners  right  and  left  to 
lelp  and  start  the  sledge. 

Meridian  altitude,  30°  19'  30".    I.E.— 2'  30".    Latitude,  82°  55'  40''  N. 
Lunched  with  Point  Stuckberrry  nearly  abeam.    Afterwards  Lieut.  Giffard  and  I 
i^alked  on  to  Point  Moss,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  400  feet  high.    Reached  the  top 
fter  three  hours'  wading  ! 

The  coast  to  this  point  slopes  down  from  several  hills  covered  in  snow,  and  with 
lumerous  ravines  ;  the  former  appear  to  run  in  a  ridge  from  Cape  Colan,  curving  to  the 
irestward.  In  the  range  are  some  which  i-each  an  elevation  of  over  2,000  leet, 
specially  two,  Mount   Disraeli   and  Mount  Gladstone,  which  are  quite   2,500  feet 

Pomt  Moss  bears  about  W.  by  N.  from  Cape  Colan,  and  projects  in  a  N.E. 
[irection  from  the  apparent  coast  line,  which  curves  inwards  round  Point  Stuck- 
ierry. 

I  have  called  the  coast  line  "  apparent,"  as  it  is  difficult  to  determine  where  the 
iind  begins  and  the  ice  ends. 

(  We  now  and  again  come  across  a  crack,  generally  about  a  foot  or  18  inches  wide  ; 
hese,  as  a  rule,  extend  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  We  sounded  the  depth  of 
ne  to-day,  14  feet,  which  was  rather  wider.  We  could  trace  snow  10  to  11  feet  down, 
;  great  deal  of  which  was  probably  drift. 

The  top  of  Point  Moss  was  entirely  bare  of  all  vegetation  in  the  few  places  not 
jovered  with  snow,  and  not  a  track  or  trace  of  any  animal  to  be  seen* 

Sketch  from  Point  Moss  looking  westward. 


Giffard  Cooper  Cape 

Peak.  Key  Aldricli, 


Coast  to  the  Westward,  fkoji  Point  Moss. 


Mountains. 


tleached  sledges  at  7  p.m.,  just  as  a  thick  fog  came  on  with  an  easterly  wind.  Temp.  -  23"* 
Wped  about  |-  of  a  mile  east  of  Point  Moss.  Eastly.  1.3,  o.  c. 


Marching,  9  hours 
Lunch,  f  hour. 
Made  good,  3  miles, 
Travelled.  9  mileSi 
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The  sun  melted  snow  on  blue  comforters  to-day.  A  fine  halo  round  the  sun  m  thei 
afternoon. 

Ajrril  2ith. 

Twenty-second  Journey.  29  days'  provisions.  Roused  cook  at  5.45  a.m.  My 
sledge  captain  very  unwell  with  diarrhoea;  gave  him  a  good  dose  of  Gregory's 
mixture. 

All  our  cheeks  and  noses  are  in  a  most  wonderful  condition.    There  was  a  good 
breeze  from  the  east  during  the  night,  and  now  we  have  a  splendid  day  before  us.  This 
is  the  last  whole  journey  the  two  sledges  make  together. 
Temp,  —  23'  Under  way  at  9.15.    Sheers  rigged,  and  things  hung  up  to  dry.    Travelling  as 

East  1.2,  b.  c.  m.  i^.^fj  as  yesterday.    I  could  thrust  my  alpenstock  4^  to  5  feet  in  the  snow  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

Passed  Point  Moss  soon  after  starting.  It  rises  abruptly  from  a  talus  or  low 
shelvmg  bank,  which  extends  some  400  yards  round  outside.  Crossed  a  few  cracks, 
into  one  of  which  the  leading  men  disappeared  nearly  up  to  their  necks. 

Steering  inshore  for  Giffard  Peak,  under  which  I  hoj)e  to  leave  my  five-day  return 
depot. 

Meridian  Altitude,  39°  57'  30".    I.E.  -  2'  30".    Latitude,  82°  56'  30"  N. 
Camped  at  5.45  p.m.  to  unpack  sledges,  &c. 

Marching,  8  hours. 


Temp.  -  25° 

P.M.  sights  for 
time. 


Chronometer       7h.  47m. 


Lunch,  ^  hour. 
Made  good,  3  miles. 
Travelled,  9  miles. 


7 
7 

Bearmgs  from  camp  :— 
Cape  Aldrich 
Point  Moss 
Mount  Disraeli 
Giffard  Peak 
Cape  Hecla| 
Mount  Gladstone 


55 
57 


56s. 

22 
57 


34°  40' 
34  18 
34  10 


10' 

20 

30 


LE.  -  2'  30" 


N.  40"  E. 
S.  34  W. 
N.  74  W. 
N.  22  E. 
S.  25  W. 
S.  85  W. 


Temp.  -  23° 
Calm  b.  c. 


Tuesdai/,  April  25th. 

Twenty-third  Journey.  Finished  jjacking  the  sledge  last  night  at  7.30  p.m.,  havii 
on  it  31  days'  provisions  loose,  two  40-ration  depots,  and  one  24-ration  depot,  tota 
44  days,  wliich,  with  constant  weights,  &c.,  amounts  to  rather  over  1,700  lbs. 

After  breakfast  received  "  Poppie's "  cooking  gear  and  luncheons,  and  started  ^ 
9  A.M.  both  crews  pulling  my  sledge. 

No  improvement  in  the  travelling,  and  the  sledge  came  to  a  dead  stop  ovei:  and 
over  again  in  the  deep  soft  snow,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  desire  of  all  to  get  as  far  (i 
as  possible,  before  parting  company.  Had  anyone  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  t 
unacquainted  with  the  method  of  progression  in  this  detestable  travelling,  they  would  | 
very  probably  have  been  astonished  at  the  constant  shouts  of  "  One,  two,  three,  haul,"  ; 
varied  by  "Main  topsail,  haul,"  &c.,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  same  "old  yarn."  ' 
However,  we  had  the  whole  country  to  ourselves,  and  were  at  perfect  libei'ty  to  expend  as  |{ 
much  of  our  breath  in  shouting  as  we  could  spare,  without  fear  of  awakening  or  frightening  | 
anybody.  Halted  for  luncheon  at  noon,  up  to  which  time  we  had  been  steering  inshore  Ij 
to  find  a  place  to  leave  the  depot.  The  whole  of  the  land  was  covered  in  snow,  withouU 
the  slightest  sign  of  a  brow  or  other  convenient  spot,  and  we  therefoi'e  altered  course 
parallel  to  the  coast. 

After  lunch  we  proceeded  till  4.30  p.m.,  and  then  left  the  "  Poppie's  "  cook  hehini 
to  make  tea  ready  for  his  sledgemates  by  their  return.  Halted  a  little  after  5  p.m., 
when  after  an  exchange  of  hearty  cheers  and  good  wishes,  Lieut.  Giffard  and  his  party 
took  their  departure,  and  left  us  to  our  sohtary  journey.  I  gave  Lieut.  Giffard  short 
written  instructions  relative  to  my  depot  at  Cape  Colan,  and  also  to  the  exploration  of 
Clements  Markham  Inlet,  should  time  admit  of  it.  During  our  journey  together,  he 
and  his  party  most  willingly  and  materially  rendered  every  assistance  they  could  to 
push  the  "  Challenger "  forward,  and  we  thank  them  heartily  for  so  doing.  I 
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accompanied  Gilfard  part  of  tlie  way  back,  whUe  my  men  i)itched  the  tent,  as  I  intend 

changmg  the  travelhng  hours — sun  gets  too  much  ahead.  Tlie  coast  between  Point  Moss 

and  Gilfard  Peak  forms  two  or  three  slight  mdentations,  the  latter  about  W.  by  N.  from 

the  former  6  or  7  mUes.    There  are  several  deep  ravines  running  from  hills  between  700 

and  2,000  feet  high.    These  hUls  do  not  appear  to  range  in  any  particular  direction.  With 

the  exception  of  the  top  of  Point  Moss  and  a  protruding  patch  here  and  there  on  the  Temp,  camping 

face  of  a  cliflP,  all  is  thickly  covered  in  snow.    Gilfard  Peak  rises  somewhat  abruptly  from     — 17° 

the  ice  on  its  eastern  side,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  quite  1,800  feet.  Calm  b.  c. 

Good  still  suffering  from  slight  diarrhoea.    He  is  also  a  little  touched  with  snow  ^^o^' 
blindness,  and  uses  sugar  of  lead  lotion.    Condensation  was  running  down  inside  the 
tent  at  breakfast  tliis  morning. 

Peak  above 
Cape  Colan. 


Coast  looking  ESB.  (_teue). 


Clouds  this  evenhig  in  the  S.  W.,  and  a  sHght  parhelion. 
Bearings  from  camp  : — 


Cape  Hecla  . . 

. .  206° 

30' 

Point  Moss   . . 

.  .  209 

20 

Peak  over  Colan 

. .  223 

5 

Giffard  Peak . . 

17 

55 

North  Cooper  Key  Peak 
Sun,  8°  30'.    Chron.  4h. 

38 

15 

23m.  Os. 

Marching,  6^  hours. 
Lunch  1^. 

Made  good,  3^  miles. 
Travelled  3^  miles. 


Wednesday,  April  -lidth. 

_  Twenty-fourth  Journey.  Placed  the  extra  coverlet  underneath  us  last  night,  and 
Jerived  great  comfort  from  it,  as  it  pre^-ented  the  cold  striking  upward  with  such  intensity 
IS  we  had  been  accustomed  to. 

Forty-three  days'  provisions  in  sledge.    Roused  cook  at  3.30  a.m.     I  felt  half  ^21^° 
nclined  last  night  to  leave  some  of  my  provisions  on  the  ice,  but  on  thmking  it  over,  I  Calm  b.  c. 
ihink  I  shall  gain  more  by  advancing  half  loads,  the  more  so,  as  to  get  along  at  present  we  " 
should  be  obliged  to  lighten  the  sledge  to  such  an  extent  as  would  probably  very  much 
shorten  the  journey.    I  therefore  equalised  the  two  loads  as  nearly  as  possible,  keeping 
^;he  foremost  half  rather  the  lighter  for  clearmg  the  road.      Under  way  at  6.40  ; 
idvanced  till  8.15  ;  unpacked  and   back  for  second  load,  by  the  arrival  of  v/hich  I 
;iad  cooked  the  lunch.    Made  a  similar  fleet  after  lunch,  very  slow  and  tedious  work  ; 
travelhng  abomhiable,  and  walkmg  back  as  bad  as  advancing. 

Meridian  altitude,  41°  12^  10".    I.E.  -2'  30".     Latitude,  82°  58'  50"  N. 
Camped  at  4.45  p.m. 

Marching,  9  hours. 

Lunch,  1  hour.  Temp.  —  10= 

Hours  advancing,  5f .  Calm  b.  c. 

Packing  &c.,  and  returning  with  empty  sledge,  3^. 
Whole  load  advanced,  3^  hours. 
Made  good,  N.W.  by  W.  \  W.  2^'. 
Travelled,  7-|  miles. 

Good  and  Doidge  with  slight  diarrhoea.  The  former  has  been  obliged  to  Avear 
an  eye  shade  dunng  the  march.     The  men  are  all  very  much  done  up,  the  fact 

temg  that,  light  loads  or  heavy  loads,  this  thick  snow  takes  it  out  of  one  tremendously 
Dd  the  constant  standing  pulls  shake  one  to  pieces.  ' 
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Clouds  have  come  up  from  the  S.W.  in  the  form  of  a  hazy  nimbus,  with  white 
stratus  above.    Unable  to  take  sights  in  consequence. 


Tent  +  33" 
Air  -  14° 
Sun  +  30° 
N.W.  Lt.  air  b.  c. 


TJiursday,  April  27th. 

Twenty-fifth  Journey.  42  days'  provisions.  Roused  cook  at  3.30  a.m.  The  tent 
very  warm  during  the  night,  which  made  some  of  us  open  up  sleeping  bags. 

The  men  very  sleepy,  not  having  recovered  from  yesterday.    Some  of  them  dropped^ 
off  asleep  at  breakfast.    Started  half  load  at  6.30. 
Sights  for  time  at  6,30  a.m. 


Chronometer. 

Altitude. 

5h.  18m. 

30s. 

29° 

9'  10 

5  20 

15 

29 

16  40 

5  21 

35 

I.E.  -2'  30" 

29 

20  30 

5  25 

2 

29 

33  20 

5  26 

42 

29 

39  50 

5  28 

27 

29 

46  30 

5  30 

8 

29 

52  20 

5  31 

54 

29 

58  20 

Longitude,  67°  54'  00"  west. 


Bearmgs 


Gilfard  Peak 
Peak  above  Colan 


3  miles. 

12  to  14  miles. 


N.    13°  E.  .. 
...        N.  220  E.  . . 

After  sights  I  walked  in  to  the  land ;  found  nothing  but  deep  snow  in  ever 
dii-ection.  Met  the  sledge  on  its  way  back.  Cooked  lunch.  The  air  very  cold,  anc 
Bun  very  warm. 

The  thermometer  hanging  on  my  chest  . .        . .        —  12°. 
„  „  ,,  back  . .        . .  +30. 

Half  our  daily  journey  is  necessarily  done  with  the  sun  in  our  faces,  causing  a  fe-^ 
cases  of  snow  blindness,  but  very  slight. 

Meridian  altitude,  41°  47'  54".  I.E.  -2' 30".  Latitude,  82°  59' 32"  N.,  abouj 
1^  miles  N.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  of  last  camp. 

The  double  journeys  are  most  discouraging  to  the  men,  and  their  looks  of  disapl 
pointment  when,  after  9  hours'  labour,  they  find  themselves  only  2^  to  3  miles  froi 
wliere  they  started,  show  how  much  more  they  would  do  if  they  could. 

During  the  afternoon  I  attached  my  alpenstock  and  the  comyjass  tripod,  one  t^ 
each  end  of  the  lead  line  ;  the  drift  between  them  was  exactly  19  yards.    With  this 
measured  the  distance  travelled  during  the  afternoon  journey.    It  was  rather  a  tedioul 
process,  and  gave  2,033  yards  as  the  result  of  1^  hours'  advance,  or  about  1,400  yarc 
an  hour.    This,  when  divided  by  3  for  bringing  up  the  second  load,  packing,  &c.,  givel 
our  actual  rate  of  progress  at  about  :|:  of  a  mile  an  hour.    Camped  at  4.30  p.m. 

Marching,  9  hours. 
Lunch,  1  hour. 

Whole  load  advanced,  3^^  hours. 
Packing,  unpacking,  1^  hours. 
Returning  with  empty  sledges,  2  hours. 
Second  loads  advancing,  2^  hours. 
Made  good,  N.W,  by  W.  ^  W.  4'. 
Travelled,  12  miles. 
Observed  a  fox  track. 

Good  is  much  better  ;  Doidge  not  so,  gave  him  a  dose  of  Gregory's  mixture. 
Sat  in  dufile  coats  at  supper  ;  no  condensation  formed  on  them.    Foot  gear  came  off] 
quite  easily,  and  the  coverlet  improved  and  much  more  pliable. 


Fridcuj,  Aivil  2Sth. 

Tont  +  33°  +  37°  Twenty-sixth  Journey,  41  days' provisions.  Roused  cook  at  3.25  A.M.  Placed 
Air  —  15°  Hew  wick  m  the  spirit  lamp  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  ship. 

Sledge  started  at  5.50  a.m. 

O  bearing,  N.  188°  20'  E.  Chronometer,  4h.  26m.  20s.  Variation  -  102°  oS'  west 


Calm,  ix  o. 
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Bearings  : — 

Peak  over  Golan   N.  226°  50'  E. 

North  Cooper  Key  Peak        ..        . .    N.    37    35  E. 

GiifardPeak  N.  287    30  E. 

Point  Challenger   N.    26    35  E. 

Thirst  begins  to  be  felt  a  great  deal,  and  the  water  bottles  are  in  constant  requisi- 
tion ;  this  has  not  hitherto  been  tlie  case  to  any  extent,  A  moderately  high  range  of 
hills  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  from  Cape  Aldrich,  while  to  the  northward  is  a 
low  spit,  similar  to  Cape  Colan. 

Good  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  trimmmg  the  spirit  lamp  last  night,  for 
our  tea  takes  a  long  time  boiling  at  lunch.  To-day  we  managed  it  in  57  minutes  ;  the 
ipint  of  spirits  burnt  out  in  65  minutes.  This  is  a  trial  under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  25  days  from  the  ship.  A  halo  round  the  sun,  and  a  great  deal  of  mirage  to  the 
westward. 

Meridian  altitude,  42°  23'  20".  I.E.  -  2'  15".  Latitude,  83°  0'  30"  N.,  about 
^1^  miles  from  the  last  camp. 

We  are  therefore  across  the  83rd  parallel  at  last !    Camped  at  4.15  p.m. 
The  snow  has  been  a  little  less  deep,  and  we  ai'e  looking  for  a  favourable  change. 
Marching,  9  hoin^s. 
Lunch,  f  hour. 

Whole  load  advanced,  3h.  40m, 
Returning  with  empty,  Ih.  50m, 
Packing,  unpacking,  &c.,  Ih.  10m. 
Advancing  second  loads,  2h.  20m, 
Made  good,  N.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  3'. 
Travelled,  9  miles. 


Giffard  Peak. 

I 


Point  Good. 


The  Aem  Chair, 


The  N.W.  face  of  Giifard  Peak  is  a  precipice  ;'  and,  with  hills  on  either  side, 
brms  something  like  a  chair.    The  coast  from  Point  Good  takes  a  curve  inwards,  and 
'jbrms  a  small  bay  (Doidge  Bay),  about  1^  miles  deep,  and  2  or  2-|  miles  across  to  Point 
hallenger. 

The  afternoon's  journey  has  opened  out  a  sloping  snow  plain  between  Cooper  Key 
!*eaks  and  the  hills  to  the  southward. 

The  hne  of  hummocks  is  visible  3^  to  4  miles  distant.    Our  travelling  looks  so 
'■ery  level  and  easy,  that  it  makes  it  all  the  more  annoying  to  creep  along  so  slowly. 


Saturday,  April  2dth, 

Twenty-seventh  Journey.    40  days'  provisions.    Boused  cook  at  3.25  A.M.  ^ir  -  16° 

Sledge  started,  half  load,  at  5.45.  ^  ' 

A  great  deal  of  mirage  to  the  N.W.  ;  its  effects  in  some  places  led  us  to  think 
here  were  very  extensive  pools  of  water  out  on  the  heavy  floes.    It  required  careful 
jvatching  for  some  minutes  to  dispel  the  illusion. 
(3426)  2  B  2 
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Temp,  in  dufHe 
exposed  to  sun 
11  a.m.  +  41° 


Siglits  for  time  (camp 
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53 
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4 

57 

35 

28 

54 

40 

5 

0 

0 

29 

o 
«J 

20 

5 

1 

22 

29 

8 

10 

5 

2 

36 

29 

12 

40 

5 

3 

45 

29 

16 

50 

I.E. -2'  30' 


Longitude 


68°  51'  15"  W. 


Longitude  68'^ 


'  54' 
-  8°. 
2'  0' 


15"  W 


N. 


41° 
354 
241 
218 

35 
283 
260. 


20' 

15 

15 
45 


A  light  air  sprang  up  fi/om  the  eastward,  and  temperature  rose  to 
Meridian  altitude  :    42°  57'   30".    I.E.  -  2'  30".    Latitude  83 
Camped  at  4.30  p.m. 
Bearings  : — 

Cape  Aldrich 
Point  Wood 
Giffard  Peak 
Cape  Hecla 

North  Cooper  Key  Peak 
Point  Challenger 
High  hill  west  of  Giffard  Peak 

•  Marching,  10  hours. 
Lunch,  f  hour. 

Whole  load  advanced,  3-|  hours. 
Packing,  unpacking,  &c.,  \\  hours, 
Keturning  with  empty  sledge,  2h.  5m 
Advancing  second  loads,  2h.  50m. 
Made  good,  N.W.  by  W.  h  W.  3'. 
Travelled,  9  miles. 

I  dug  down  through  the  snow,  which  I  found  to  be  exactly  4  feet  deep,  gettinj 
much  harder  and  more  compact  below  the  surface  than  before.  Between  it  and  the  io 
was  a  s\)d,ce  of  over  2  inches.  The  latter  gave  me  the  impression  of  being  young,  am  \ 
not  of  the  blue-topped  description. 

Lines  of  sastrugi  N.W.  and  S.E.,  which  is  about  parallel  to  the  line  of  hummocks. 
The  surface  of  the  snow  is  far  more  ruffled  as  we  near  the  cape,  and  it  wouli 
almost  appear  as  if  the  S.W.  winds  have  no  effect  in  hardening  the  snow  along  th 
coast,  and  that  the  N.W.  winds  do  not  blow  home  except  close  to  the  extreme  am 
outside  capes. 

Some  of  the  higher  hiUs  to-day  have  been  tipped  occasionally  with  small  whit 
clouds  ;  the  first  one  I  saw  led  me  to  believe  it  Avas  smoke  from  a  volcano.  Towards  th 
afternoon,  however,  they  became  more  general,  and  at  6.40  p.m.,  while  we  were  at  suppei 
a  strong  wind  set  in  from  the  N.W.  which  lasted  4  or  5  hours. 

"  Spliced  the  main-brace,"  in  honour  of  crossing  the  83rd  parallel,  and  dran] 
"  Success  to  the  Northern  Division." 

Some  cooks  are  apt  to  play  curious,  but  inconvenient,  pranks  at  the  beginning  c 
a  journey.  Our  kettle  leaked  to-day  ;  on  examining  it  I  found  a  small  hole,  an( 
farther  enquiry  elicited  information  that  the  cocoa  had  given  some  trouble  in  dissolving 
and  that  the  point  of  a  knife  had  been  used  to  overcome  its  scruples.  Fortunately  th 
Blacksmith  (Stubbs)  was  able  to  tinker  it  up  again  all  right, 

Temperature  rose  to  +  40°  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  tent  inside.    Positive  luxury 

Sunday,  Apil  2,0th. 

Twenty-eighth  Journey.    39  days' provisions  left.    Koused  cook  at  4.20  A.M.  Thi 
cook  quite  eclipsed  himself,  time  and  quahty  both  improved.    Theories  are  started  as  ti 
the  proper  way  of  cooking ;  I  am  informed  that  turning  the  spout  of  the  condenser  t 
windward  exercises  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  the  quantity  of  water  made  therein 
Calm,  light  snow,  Scarcely  any  condensation,  bags  and  coverlet  in  perfect  order, 
and  foggy.  The  N.W.  wind  died  away  in  the  night. 

Started  at  6.50  a.m.  with  the  whole  load.  The  sledge  does  not  appear  to  get  muc 
lighter  ;  I  suspect  the  increase  in  weight  of  robes  and  bags,  &c.  (small  as  it  is  as  compare 
with  autumn  travelling),  fully  compensates  for  the  provisions  consumed  to  the  presen 
and  that  it  is  as  heavy,  if  not  heavier,  than  when  we  left  the  ship.    However,  we  a 
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)iilled  with  a  will,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  travelling  improving  at  every  step 
learly,  across  hard  snow  and  sastrugi,  with  6  to  7  inches  of  loose  soft  stuff  on  top,  and 
)Ccasional  deep  patches. 

About  9.0  A.M.  a  N.W.  wind,  force  3.5,  came  down  and  cleared  off  the  fog.  l^M.  3.5,  b.  c. 

Halted  for  lunch  at  10.0  a.m.  under  the  lee  of  the  sledge,  and  found  it  preciously 
!old  work  waiting,  but  everyone  is  wilUng  to  go  through  any  amount  of  discomfort 
ather  than  lose  the  pannikin  of  hot  tea,  and  it  exercises  a  marked  improvement  on  the 
sarty. 

While  dragging  I  amused  myself  counting  our  paces  taken  during  half-hour 
ntervals.  The  mean  of  three  or  four  observations  gave  a  few  over  2,000,  the  average  pace 
)eing  15  or  16  inches,  our  speed  is  about  1,650  yards  an  hour,  which  although  very  hard 
vork,  is  so  much  an  improvement  on  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  that  no  one 
ppears  to  feel  or  care  about  it. 

Camped  at  3.30  P.isj.  go 
Marching,  5f  hours.  KW^'sls,  o.  f. 

Limch,  1.^  hours. 

Made  good  and  travelled,  3l'  N.W.  by  W.  l  W. 
This  was  a  short  march,  partly  on  account  of  shifting  our  travelling  hours  still 
xrther  into  night  travelling,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  being  Sunday.  I  have  always 
^tended  making  some  distinction  in  the  days'  work, but  hitherto  our  journeys  have  been  so 
hort,  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  doing  so.  My  men  are  all  in  capital  spirits  ;  the 
nproved  travelling,  the  warmer  weather,  and  prospects  of  getting  on,  all  tending  to  a 
ipid  rise  in  the  "  Social  Barometer,"  which,  in  our  small  community,  is  as  desirable  as 
welcome. 

Read  the  Evening  Service  after  supper. 

The  Sergeant-Major  has  just  shown  me  a  very  ugly  looking  red  patch  or  blotch 
iside  just  above  the  ankle,  which  extends  some  8  inches  in  length,  and  2  or  3  in  width, 
'here  is  no  irritation  or  soreness,  but  the  limb  is  slightly  swollen.  I  have  recommended 
im  not  to  tie  his  foot  gear  on  so  taut,  as  I  fancy  he  has  been  lacing  himself  too  much. 
Jo  other  complamts.  Appetites  good,  but  the  full  allowance  of  pemmican  is  not  eaten 
xcept  by  a  few  of  us. 

Monday,  May  1st. 

Twenty-ninth  Journey.    38  days'  provisions.    Roused  cook  at  12.30  midnight".  Te:it  -f  10° 
Vind  strong  from  the  N.W.  with  drifc. 

The  pleasure  (?)  of  having  a  man  dancing  on  you  when  brushing  down  condensation 
'■as  dispensed  with  this  morning,  there  being  none  to  brush  down.  Under  way  at 
.20  A.M.,  got  abreast  Cape  Aldrich  at  4  a.m.,  and  then  steered  for  a  bare  patch  on  the 
row  of  the  low  spit  which  runs  off  the  cape,  and  nearly  due  north  of  it,  and  reached  the 
)ot  of  the  ascent  at  5.20  a.m.  Unpacked  sledge,  and  placed  on  it  one  40-ration  and  one 
4 -ration  dep6t,  the  extra  coverlet,  spare  duck  boots,  and  sealskin  caps.  This  leaves 
le  with  30  days'  provisions  to  carry  on,  which  is  sufficient  to  advance  us  tiU  the 
7th  May,  45  days  out. 

I  Found  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  dep6t,  as  there  was  not  a  stone  to  be  had ; 
I  he  ground  was  very  hard,  and  composed  of  soil  and  very  small  shingle,  with  here  and 
here  a  thin  covering  of  ice,  probably  caused  by  the  snow  meltmg  in  the  sun  and 
reezmg  again  before  it  could  sink  into  the  hard  frozen  ground.  On  this  mixture  the 
)ickaxe  made  but  very  Httle  impression,  and  it  took  four  of  us,  working  in  spells,  2^  hours 

0  get  a  hole  10  inches  in  depth  and  large  enough  to  place  the  bottom  of  the  gutta- 
lercha  case  in,  wrapped  up  in  extra  coverlet.  Filled  in  with  the  earth,  and  placed  pemmican 
lUd  bacon,  with  the  3 -day  depot  (packed  in  potato  tin)  on  top,  completed  shortly  after 

1  a.m.  "  Tobogganed  "  down  the  hill  on  the  empty  sledge,  packed  sledge,  lunched,  and 
tarted  at  9.15,  being  lighter  by  about  300  lbs.  We  were  not  at  all  sorry  to  get  under 
^■ay  again,  securing  the  depot  was  too  cool  to  be  pleasant.  Wind,  force  5.G,  from 
he  N.W.,  and  a  cutting  drift.  We  now  had  a  very  heavy  drag  up  the  low  spit,  v.-h-ch 
xtends  from  Cape  Aldrich  for  1 1  to  2  miles  from  the  northward,  and  curves  to  the  eastward, 
^e  reached  the  top  at  at  11  a.m.,  and  were  disappointed  to  find  we  could  only  see  land 

miles  ahead,  bearing  about  W.  by  N.,  and  terminating  in  a  bold  high  cape,  since  named  by 
>apt.  Nares  "  Cape  Columbia,"  and  which  proved  to  be  the  most  northern  point.  Tho 
ledge  now  proceeded  down  the  hill  on  its  way  to  Cape  Columbia,  while  I  remained  and 
ook  bearings,  sketches,  and  meridian  altitude. 
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Meridian  altitude,  44°  2'  30".    I.E. -2'  15".    Latitude,  83°  6'  9"  N. 

Bearings  : —  | 
North  Cooper  Key  Peak,     . .        . .  N.    4°   0'  E.    3  miles.  | 

CapeAldrich    239    50  ' 

Cape  Columbia         .  .        .  .        . .        21    30       2^  miles. 

Giffard  Peak    229  50 

Fortunately  the  wind  was  nearly  all  gone  ;  the  sights  were  very  good. 

Cape  Aldrich  is  very  steep,  and  some  700  to  800  feet  high  ;  from  it  the  coast  line 
runs  about  W.  by  N.,  -|  N.  in  tolerably  steep  cliffs  covered  in  snow,  for  about  5  miles,  wlien 
it  again  rises  to  800  feet,  and  terminates  in  an  almost  perpendicular  cape,  the  most 
northern  point  of  my  journey.  At  the  foot  of  the  chflPs  is  low  shelving  land,  ahowi 
100  feet  high,  miles  across,  and  extends  to  the  northward  Itj  to  2  miles,  its  extremity 
curving  round  to  the  eastward  and  ending  in  a  low  sickle  point,  which  is  slightly  raised 
before  tapering  to  the  floe.  On  this  rise  is  our  depot,  from  which  Cape  Aldrich  bears 
W.  by  N.  by  compass.  Walked  on  and  overtook  tlie  sledge.  It  is  advisable  to  keep 
one's  mitts  handy ;  mine  had  been  carried  on,  and  my  stay  on  the  I'idge  was  not  so 
pleasant  on  account  of  it. 

Travelling  across  hard  sastrugi  (which  ran  more  in  line  with  the  land)  and  patches 
of  level  snow,  as  hard,  and  nearly  as  slippery  as  ice.  Over  this  we  flew  along,  and  the 
social  barometer  rose  as  rapidly  as  ever  it  did  on  a  good  lead  opening  up  north  for  the 
ship,  on  her  way  up  Smith  Sound. 

As  we  drew  near  Cape  Columbia  we  opened  out  a  conical  hill,  having  the  appearance 
of  an  island,  distant  about  30  miles,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  succession  of  capes  or 
bluffs.  The  former  was  in  transit  with  Cape  Columbia  N.  16°  E.  by  compass,  the 
extreme  of  the  latter  N.  15°  E.,  and  about  20  miles  oflP;  so  that  the  coast  line  runs  as 
nearly  due  west  as  possible. 

The  hummocks  continue  to  the  N.W.,  and  get  farther  from  the  land,  but  close  off 
Cape  Columbia  (about  100  yards)  the  ice  is  of  the  older  type,  but  has  been  merely 
pressed  up  against  the  fringe  of  loose  stone  and  rubble  which  surrounds  the  cape,  without 
being  broken  into  hummocks,  but  leaving  large  cracks  and  fractures.  Inside  the  fringe 
above  mentioned,  is  a  sheet  of  hard  and  perfectly  smooth  ice,  but  lasting  only  a  veiy 
short  distance. 

We  reached  the  cape  at  3  p.m.,  and  camped  on  the  old  floe,  just  outside  of  thej 
cracks.  1 

Marching,  7^  hours.  M 
,  Securing  depot,  2f  hours.  a 

Lunch,  1  hour.  ■ 
Made  good  and  travelled,  5|  miles. 
On  camping  I  walked  to  the  cape,  and  found  a  hard  snow  drift,  about  12  feet  deep, 
close  round  its  foot.  Large  masses  of  rock  protruded  from  the  snow  on  the  cliff*  in 
places  (a  few  specimens  of  which  I  procured  on  my  return  journey),  and  although  there 
appeared  little  to  guide  an  observer  unskilled  in  geology,  the  whole  cape  seemed  as  if 
hove  over  from  the  westward  towards  the  east,  or  perhaps  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  The 
elope  of  the  cHflP  was  very  steep,  and  the  dip  of  the  strata  between  35°  and  40°. 

From  observation  to-day  I  place  the  cape  in  Latitude  83°  7'  N.,  Longitude 
70°  10'  W. 

There  was  a  very  brilliant  parhelion,  lasting  for  about  an  horn-,  during  the  after- 
noon. It  consisted  of  a  horizontal  white,  but  hazy  looking  belt,  which  reached  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  way  round  the  heavens  ;  in  it  were  situated  four  luminous 
patches  of  prismatic  colours,  or  mock  suns.  The  angle,  measured  by  sextant,  between 
those  nearest  the  true  sun  was  46°,  one  of  the  former  being  23°  on  either  side  of  the 
latter.  The  more  distant  ones,  very  much  fainter,  were  at  an  angle  of  105°  on  either 
side  of  the  true  sun. 

Riglit  above,  and  curved  upwards,  or  away  from  the  true  sun,  was  a  most  brilliant! 
arc  of  prismatic  colours  ;  about  80  or  90  degrees  of  it  only  visible.    The  colours  werell 
most  vivid,  the  red  being  nearest  the  sun,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  arc,  the  angld  | 
between  tlie  most  adjacent  portion  of  which  and  the  true  sun  was  46°  (?).  In  the  luminous 
patches  the  red  coloiu-  was  invariably  nearest  the  sun. 

As  the  weather  gives  every  promise  of  being  fine,  I  intend  remaining  off"  Cape  i 
Columbia  to-morrow,  and  ascending  North  Cooper  Key  Peak,  from  which  we  shall  get  a 
splendid  view.    The  whole  crew  are  so  anxious  to  come,  I  told  them  to  draw  lots  for  one  i 
to  remain  with  the  tent ;  poor  Doidge  is  much  down  on  his  luck,  having  been  "elected*^ 
to  stay  behind.  *  I 

The  Sergeant-Mojor's  leg  still  gives  him  no  pain,  but  the  angry  red  colour  hasf 
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;pread  nearly  to  his  thigh  ;  I  do  not  Hke  the  look  of  it  at  all.    I  have  given  him  turpen- 
tine liniment  to  rub  in,  which  he  uses  with  a  will. 

Tuesday,  May  2nd. 

Thirtieth  Journey.  30  days'  provisions.  Koused  cook  12.30  (midt.).  Turned  out 
md  had  a  look  at  the  weather.  Fine  bright  sun  and  a  light  but  sharp  westerly  wind. 
During  breakfast  a  fog  bank  appeared  on  the  N.W.  horizon,  and  it  clouded  over ;  the 
vind  increased,  and  half-an-hour  after  the  increasing  mist  rendered  any  attempt  to  go 
ip  the  peak  useless.  We  were  all  very  disappointed,  but  we  could  not  afford  time  to 
vait  for  the  chance  of  a  clear.    Under  way  at  3.20  a.m. 

After  travelling  a  short  distance  over  the  old  ice  (covered  with  level  but  spongy 
ooking  snow)  to  clear  a  low  mound  (tf  snow  and  debris  of  stones  which  lay  in  our  path, 
m  recrossed  the  various  cracks,  and  got  on  to  excellent  ice  some  40  or  50  yards  broad,  Tent  +  22° 
'  ver  which  the  sledge  followed  me  at  a  rate  of  between  2  and  3  miles  an  hour.  This,  -A-ir  —  10° 
.owever,  only  lasted  half  a  mile,  when  we  came  to  a  moderately  hard  sastrugi  (running  startiri 
arallel  to  the  land)  with  a  little  soft  snow  on  top.  By  this  time  the  fog  had  come 
.own  and  rendered  all  things  and  everything  of  no  colour.  I  was  about  2  miles  ahead 
f  the  sledge,  but  could  see  nothing  and  do  nothing,  so  turned  back  and  sc  aght  refuge 

the  drag-belt  and  company  of  my  sledge  crew.    Halted  for  lunch  at  7.40  a.m.    Wind  Temp.  —  10° 
one  down  a  little.    Stopping  for  luncheon  is  a  very  serious  delay  when,  woiking  whole  West  3.4,  o.  c.  m 
)ads,  but  everyone  looks  forward  to  the  pannikin  of  tea  and  the  bacon  more  than  any 
leal  during  the  24  hours,  and  the  men  appear  far  better  up  to  work  after  it  than  at  any 
bher  time. 

The  afternoon  watch  was  in  a  dense  fog. 

Steered  by  sastrugi,  which  I  had  observed  ran  directly  from  the  point  for  which  we 
anted  to  shape  a  course  about  N.  by  E.  \  E.  (compass).  With  a  very  little  care  this  plan 
iswered  admirably,  and  enabled  us  to  go  on  knowing  we  were  losing  no  ground, 
amped  at  2  p.m. 

Marching,  9  hours. 
Lunch,  If  hours. 
Made  good,  8  miles. 
Travelled,  8  miles. 

The  coast,  after  roundmg  Cape  Columbia,  appears  moderately  steep,  from  400  to 
00  feet  high,  and  broken  up  into  indentations  or  bays  for  some  20  miles.  About  a  mile 
est  of  Cape  Columbia  is  a  very  steep  and  bold  bluff,  which  is  the  northern  termination 
■  the  slope  from  North  Cooper  Key  Peak,  the  summit  of  which  peak  is  between  1,800 
id  2,000  feet  high,  and  \^  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  bluff.  About  1.^  miles  farther  to  the  Temp  —  4' 
estward  is  a  steep  bluff  about  800  feet  high,  which  runs  gradually  up  to  South  Cooper  West,  1.2  o.  f. 
.ej  Peak,  1,700  to  1,800  feet  high,  and  S.S.W.  about  1^  miles.  I  forgot  to  remark 
sterday  that  to  the  east  of  Cape  Columbia,  about  2^  miles  fi'om  it,  and  about  200  feet 
30ve  the  ice  level,  the  snow  appears  to  have  fallen  or  slipped,  leaving  a  perpendicular 
all  some  hundreds  of  yards  in  length,  and  of  considerable  height.  I  at  first  thought  it 
as  a  tremendous  snowdrift ;  originally,  perhaps,  it  may  have  been,  but  now  it  is  either 
)mpressed  snow  or  a  bluish  ice,  and  resembles  a  face  of  a  glacier.  Our  spirit  lamp 
ave  us  a  Uttle  trouble  to-day,  we  could  not  unscrew  the  top.  This  is  caused  by  screwing 
up  while  the  lamp  is  warm,  as  we  never  had  any  difficulty  otherwise.  Our  endeavours 
3  have  it  unscrewed  led  me  to  observe  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  burner  plate  and 
d  to  screw  up  the  same  way,  as  on  this  occasion,  directly  any  force  was  applied,  the 
Drmer  came  out,  not  the  latter.  Then,  again,  if  the  former  ever  gets  jambed,  the  latter 
ay  be  of  no  assistance  in  unscrewing  it  when  wanted,  and  the  want  of  something  leads 
the  use  of  burners  as  levers  or  something  to  get  a  purchase  against,  which  ^^ery 
uickly  breaks  the  cement,  &c.  They  would  be  improved  by  either  screwing  them  up 
different  directions,  or  by  providing  a  catch  to  lock  the  two  together  when  required, 
e  ultimately  got  our's  unscrewed  by  warming  it  over  the  stearine  lamp. 

Wednesday,  May  ?>rd. 

Thirty-first  Journey.  29  days'  provisions.  Roused  cook  at  1 2. 30  (midnight).  Very  poor 
eakflist  madcj  cooks  having  used  the  5  days'  allowance  of  pepper  and  salt  in  4  days, 
heir  absence  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  pemmican.  Under  way  at  3.30  p.m.,  steering 
jy  sastrugi.    Travelling  much  as  yesterday,  aU  of  us  pulling,  and  doing  about  a  mile  an 
our  ;  1,000  paces  in  13  minutes,  and  rather  longer  than  those  of  the  other  day.  The 
jun  made  a  violent  struggle,  and  we  saw  him  shining  on  the  foot  of  some  hills,  but  he 
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soon  gave  up  tlie  attempt,  and  down  came  the  fog  thicker  than  ever.    About  7  A.M, 
jmssed  a  cape  which  I  think  is  the  western  extremity  of  an  indentation  or  bay  extending 
Tent  +  17"         from  the  bluff.    The  land  for  4  or  5  miles  is  comparatively  low,  and  then  rises  to  gabel- 


Calm,  thick  fog. 


Temp.  -  5° 
East  1.2,  0.  f. 


Cupe  C'olniiibia     Bluff.  Cooper  Key  Peak. 

East  (True).  • 

shaped  cliffs.  These  terminate  in  a  low  point,  round  which  may  be  a  small  inlet,  ii 
appeared  like  it,  but  the  weather  is  against  seeing  very  mucli.  The  low  point  is  ii^ 
transit  with  Cape  Nares,  north  and  south,  about  4  miles  apart.  The  distance  from  the 
bluff'  to  Cape  Nares  is  7  to  8  miles.  Beyond  tlie  latter  capo  I  saw  very  httle,  the  land 
ajipeared  tolerably  steep  and  high  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  I  then  lost  all  trace  of  it 
Following  the  lines  of  sastrugi  we  have  travelled  parallel  to  the  land,  aloug  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  great  quantity  of  debris  and  rubble  similar  to  that  round  Cape  Columbia. 
The  travelling  very  good  except  occasional  deep  hard  ruts,  whicJi  caused  heavy  standing 
pulls,  and  were  not  at  all  good  for  the  runners. 

Marching,  9  hours. 

Lunch,  1:1:  hours. 

Made  good  and  travelled,  9  miles,  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  (comp,) 
Sergeant-Major's  leg  much  the  same,  no  other  siclaiess  or  comjjlamt. 


Thursdqiy,  May  Ath. 


Thirty-second  Journey.  28  days' provisions.  Roused  cook  at  1.5  A.M. 
Under  way  at  4.0  a.m.  Made  sail,  which  pulled  about  its  own  weight. 
Sights  for  time  about  6.30  a.m.  : — - 

4h.    29m.    9s.  28°  36'     50"  I.E.  -  2'  30". 

4      31      27  28    45  20 

Tent  +  20=  4      34      54         "         28    56  10 

Air  -  10°  4      88      36  29    11  10 

East  1.2,  fog.  4      40      16  92     17  30 

4      41.      43  29    21  40 

4      43      10  29    27  40 

Halted  for  luncheon  at  8.40.  Very  foggy,  but  I  just  caught  the  loom  of  land  bearing 
N.  by  W.  h  W.  (comp.),  W.S.W.  (true).  What  A\'e  have  liitherto  passed  to-day  T  am  sur 
I  cannot  say.  Wind  died  away  during  luncheon,  after  which  we  steered  north  (comp.), 
W.  ^  S.  (true),  for  a  low  mound  or  islet,  and  when  Avitliin  a  short  distance  of  it,  altered! 
to  N.N.  W.  h  W.  (comp.),  land  having  opened  out  in  that  direction  (about  S.  W.  byA¥.  true), 
I  imagine  we  are  up  to  the  extreme  cape,  which  we  saw  from  Cape  Columbia,  having 
travelled  nearly  20  miles.  The  conical  island  should  be  on  our  starljoard  bow.  Thefo^ 
partially  lifted  and  we  saw  the  bottom  of  land,  N.  31°  W.  (comp.),  10  or  12  mileS 
distant,  which  I  determined  to  steer  for  to-morrow.  Champed  at  2.30  p.m.,  having  cornel 
across  some  wretchedly  bad  travelling  after  rounding  Cape  Albert  EuAvard  with  very 
soft  and  deep  snow.  I  counted  and  measured  paces  sevei-al  times  during  the  day,  the 
sj^eed  over  the  ordinary  travelling  about  2,000  yards  an  hour. 

Marching,  9  hours. 
Lunch,  \\  ,, 

fN.  byE.  '  E.    4^' miles. 
Made  goud  <{  North  H     „  I 

Temp.  -9°  [N.N.W.  ^  W.     U      „  'I 

West  2.3,  o.f.  ^        ^     ^        Travelled,  71  mile« 

On  measuring  biscuit  to-night,  we  found  1^  days'  allowance  rather  mouldy.  I 
thhik  it  was  some  which  had  been  overlooked  and  put  in  the  sledge  without  being 
factually  seen,  though  I  imagined  I  had  had  a  good  and  careful  look  at  all  of  it.  In 
addition  to  this  we  have  lost  somewhat  by  dust  filtering  through  the  Ijread  bags.  HavQ 
reduced  allovvance  from  14  oa.  to  12  oz.  per  man  per  diem. 
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Friday,  May  5th. 

Thirty-third  Journey.  27  days'  provisions.  Roused  cook  at  1.30  a.m.  Spent  a 
sleepless  night ;  the  fogs  have  rendered  my  eyes  very  w^eak  and  painful ;  the  rest  of  the 
party  are  quite  free  from  any  sign  of  snow  blindness.  The  men  would  prefer  an 
increased  ration  of  bread  and  less  pemmican,  of  the  latter  we  have  saved  56  lbs.  since 
leaving  the  ship.    Under  way  at  4.30  a.m. 

Steered  N.N.W.  ^  W.  (comp.)  in  soft  deep  snow,  and  dense  fog  through  which  we 
advanced  by  standmg  pulls,  or  a  very  few  yards  without  one.     The  whole  was  crusted 
over  in  such  a  manner  as  just  not  to  bear  you,  but  let  you  in  suddenly  up  to  your  knees,  Temp.  —  9" 
and  rendered  the  extrication  of  your  feet  somewhat  difficult,  unless  you  pulled  them  out  ■ 
jexactly  in  the  same  way  they  had  broken  through. 

!j  Finding  the  travelling  so  bad,  halted  for  lunch,  in  the  hope  of  its  clearing.  While 
tea  was  cooimg,  I  floundered  in  various  directions  trying  to  get  a  sounder  road,  and 
suddenly  found  myself  slipping  down  an  incline  of  hard  snow,  with  accelerating  velocity 
{3,nd  much  against  my  will,  not  knowing  exactly  where  or  how  I  might  bring  up.  In  this 
my  alpenstock  assisted  me,  and  I  recovered  15  to  20  feet  I  had  come  down,  rather  glad  to 
jbe  where  I  started  from.  We  must  have  been  dragging  up  hill  aU  the  morning  without 
ilmowing  it,  and  the  slide  I  had,  made  me  very  careful  about  our  afternoon  travelling, 
,is  the  sledge  would  undoubtedly  have  charged  over  us,  had  we  come  to  a  similar 
iescent. 

During  lunch  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  land,  N.N.E.  (comp.),  and  knowing  the  island 
nust  be  yet  east  of  that,  I  concluded  we  had  been  steering  into  a  bay,  so  started  off 
m  the  N.N.E.  course. 

I  proceeded  ahead  to  feel  the  way,  progress  very  slow  at  first,  but  the  travelling 
mproved  as  we  got  on.  It  pairtially  cleared  during  the  afternoon,  and  I  found  there  were 
|l  series  of  ridges  extending  from  the  land  in  a  N.  W.  direction  (true),  over  the  steep  side  of 
>ne  (about  35  feet  liigh)  I  had  slid  down,  and  along  the  top  of  which  we  gradually  got 
lear  of  the  land,  and  found  better  travelling.  I  dug  down  on  the  ridge,  found  3  to  4 
ieet  of  soft  snow,  and  then  came  to  hard  ice. 

Camped  at  2.30  p.m.  -^^^""^'g  ^  ^ 

Marching,  8f  hours. 
Lunch,  l^. 
Made  good,  5  miles. 
Travelled,  6^  miles. 

No  alteration  in  appearance  or  condition  of  Sergeant  Wood's  leg.    No  sickness. 

Saturday,  May  6th. 

Thirty-fourth  Journey.  26  days'  provisions.  Roused  cook  at  1  a.m.  Weather 
'■ery  thick  at  starting,  but  cleared  off"  somewhat  a  short  time  afterwards. 

Under  way  at  4.30  A.M.,  steering  N.N.E.  untU  it  cleared  sufficiently  to  make  out 
passage  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  (comp.)  betvveen  Ward  Hunt  Island  and  the  main  land, 
travelling  very  good  over  hard  snow,  wliich  I  dug  through  to  find  ice  about  18  inches 
»elow  the  surface. 

Sights  for  time  : — 

4h.  48m.    Os.  30°  30'  40"  IE.— 2'  30" 

4     51        4  30   41  10 

4     55       55  30    59  50 

O  Bearing  S.  14°  50'  W.    Chron.,  4h.  58m.  Os. 

Halted  for  lunch  at  9  a.m.,  and  marched  afterwards  till  3  p.m.,  when  we  camped, 
.sty  over  the  hills  and  m  the  valleys. 

All  hands   are   thoroughly   enjoying  the  novel   sensation   of  warmth  without  Temp.  —  .5' 
vorking.  ^'^^^  ^-  ^• 

In  the  tent  on  the  sunny  side  temperature  is  -\-  52°.  Of  Disraeli  Bay  I  have  not 
een  very  much,  but  it  may  be  said  to  extend  for  some  25  miles  from.  Cape  Albert 
Sdward,  across  to  Cape  Alexandra,  and  about  10  miles  deep  in  its  S.E.  part  Several 
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low  ridges  from  30  to  40  feet  high,  and  varjdng  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  about  a 
mile  in  length,  show  up  in  front  of  the  cliffs.  Their  general  direction  being  S.E.  and 
N.W.,  hence  on  the  east  coast  of  the  bay  they  extend  at,  or  nearly  at,  right  angles  from 
the  land,  while  to  the  south-westv/ard  they  are  nearly  parallel  with  it.  I  imagine  these 
ridges  are  com.posed  of  hard  ice  under  the  snow,  though  I  had  no  means  of  penetrating 


Calm  b.  c. 
Air  -  5'^ 


DisiiAELi  Bat  and  Ice  Rollers  or  Ridges. 

it  any  depth  to  find  whether  or  no  la,nd  lay  underneath.  About  half  way  across  the 
bay,  and  3-|  miles  north  of  its  nearest  point,  lies  an  island,  Ward  Hunt ;  its  eastern 
extreme  low  and  shelving,  and  the  western  terminating  in  a  steep  bluff  about  150  to 
200  feet  high. 

From  the  ice  on  its  south  side,  the  land  rises  gradually  at  first,  and  then  at  a  steep 
slope  to  a.  height  of  900  or  1,000  feet,  having  the  appearance  of  a  conical  hill  from  the 
eastward. 

In  passing  between  the  island  and  the  main  land,  we  crossed  a  ridge  about  30  feet 
high,  and  ^  a  mile  in  width,  w^hich  runs  quite  a  mile  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
south  shore  of  the  former.  Thinking  it  was  land,  I  dug  down  through  2^  feet  of  snow, 
and  came  to  ice.  Similar  lookmg  ridges  extend  to  the  eastward  and  westward  of  the 
island. 

Bearings  from  camp  : — 

Cape  Alexandra  . .  . .  . ,  . .  N.  1  G°  E. 
West  extreme  of  island      . .        . .        . .        N,  157  E. 

Cone  of  island    N.  164  E. 

The  Sergeant's  leg  looks  better,  the  discolouration  is  not  so  great. 

Made  good  and  travelled,  N.  by  E.    E.,  9  miles. 
Marching,  9  hours. 
Lunch,  hours. 


Tent  +  15' 
East  1.2,  b.c. 
Air  -  G" 


Wcaty.  2.3, 
Air  -  6° 


c. 


Tent  at  supper 
+  38° 


Sunday,  May  7th. 

Thirty-fifth  Journey.  25  days' provisions.  Roused  cook  at  1.20  a.m.  Read  the 
Morning  Service  before  starting. 

Under  way  at  5.15  A.M.    Made  sail. 

Travellmg  very  good,  the  same  as  yesterday ;  but  a  good  many  of  the  men  very  sti 
about  the  legs  at  starting,  which  made  our  progress  slow. 

Halted  for  lunch  at  9.15.    Wind  shifted  to  the  westward  ;  shortened  sail. 

Exceedingly  chilly  waiting  for  lunch. 

Exceedingly  comfortable  after  hot  tea  and  bacon.  Camped  at  2  p.m.,  bein 
Sunday,  and  I  think  the  men  require  a  little  easing. 

Made  good,  N.  by  E.  h  E.  (comp.)  7-1  miles. 
Marchmg,  7:^  hours. 
Lunch,  1;^. 

Sicfhts  for  time  about  2  miles  from  camp  of  yesterday  : — 

IE.  -  2'  30" 


5h. 

43m. 

37s. 

34°  10'  10 

5 

45 

37 

34    17  20 

5 

47 

30 

34    23  40 

5 

49 

14 

34    29  40 

5 

52 

46 

34    42  40 

O  Bearing  N.  212°  E.  Chron., 

6h.  3m.  Os. 

♦ 


Bearings  at  same  time  :- 

West  extreme  of  Island  . . 
Cape  Albert  Edward 
Ram  Bow  HiU,  by  Cape  Alexandra 
Meridian  Altitude,  47°  34'  50".    I.E.  -2'  10". 
The  land  is  getting  lower  ;  hills  ran gmg  from  400  to  800  feet  high  rise  behind  ley 
gable-shaped  cliffs,  with  numerous  ravines  between  them  mnning  into  the  bay.    Plenty  of 
snow. 


175°  15' 
N.  200  10  E. 
N.  14    30  E. 

Latitude,  83°  2'  45"  N. 
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Have  been  steering  all  day  for  Cape  Alexandra,  which  has  either  low  land,  or  an  ice 
wave  off  it.  A  little  east  of  the  Cape  is  a  very  peculiar  hill,  with  an  angular 
face  to  the  N.W.,  resembling  the  ram  bow  of  an  iron  clad.    It  is  about  800  feet 


"Ram  Bow  Hill"  Paces  about  NFW.  (true). 


bigh ;  its  summit  composed  of  very  hard,  dark-looking  stone,  below  which  is  a  steep 
sloping  talus,  down  to  the  ice.  We  are  camped  about  1  mile  north  of  it,  having  failed 
,n  reaching  Cape  Alexandra,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do.  The  latter  was  much  farther  than  I 
lad  anticipated.  Crossed  a  fox  track  and  a  few  lemming  tracks  to-day.  These  are  the 
)nly  signs  of  life  we  have  come  across  for  a  long  time.  The  land  is  entirely  covered  in 
mow,  except  a  few  bare  places  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs. 

The  health  of  the  crew  is  very  good,  except  stiif  legs,  which  are  pretty  general, 
[pd  only  to  be  expected.      The   two   v/orst  are   the   Serjeant-Major   and  Doidge, 
hose  legs  are  a  great  deal  swollen  and  puffy-looking.    The  vivid  colouring,  however,  is 
ot  so  great  as  it  was,  and  in  the  latter  case  there  is  no  discolouration  at  all,  except  a 
asty  appearance  about  the  veins.    They  both  use  turpentine  liniment. 

The  cork  worked  out  of  the  glycerme  bottle,  which  emptied  its  contents  into  the 
l^erjeant-Major's  pocket,  while  I  suffered  in  a  similar  way  from  a  like  catastrophe 
|iappening  to  the  sugar  of  lead  lotion.  Some  better  means  might,  perhaps,  be  adopted 
:or  carrymg  medicmes,  &c.,  of  this  description,  which  are  constantly  required,  and,  to 
emain  thawed,  must  be  carried  on  the  person. 


■■  '  Monday,  May  8th. 

Thirty-sixth  Journey.  24  days'  provisions.  Roused  cook  at  12. 3.5  (midnight).  A  very 
|)erfect  morning.  Under  way  at  3.20.  Crossed  another  ice  wave;  dug  clown,  and 
^ame  to  ice  under  3  feet  of  hard  and  compact  snow.    Travelling  very  good,  though  not 

tery  slippery.    At  5.50  a.m.  I  came  across  a  convenient  pla.ce  for  depositing  a  40-ration 
epot,  and  altered  course  for  it.    Halted,  and  started  a  party  to  make  the  hole.  While 
~:3his  was  being  done,  Ayles  and  I  had  a  clamber  up  a  very  steep  hill,  about  400  feet 
.igh.    I  cannot  make  out  where  the  laud  ends  and  ice  begins  ;  a  second  time  to-day  I 
ounded  with  our  shovel,  to  find  ice  on  a  slope  not  50  yards  from  where  bare  stones 
ere  visible.    There  is  no  crack,  but  the  shelving  land  appears  to  blend  with  the  ice, 
hich  rises  in  the  form  of  a  roller,  with  a  second  roller  behind  it,  exactly  as  water  rolls 
Ti  a  beach  after  a  breeze  of  wind.    The  line  of  hummocks  is  between  5  and  6  miles 
[^ff,  and  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  those  farther  east»    Floes  exceedingly  small,  and 
'  he  fringes  between  them  very  close  and  numerous. 


Tent  +  32' 
Air  -  1.5^' 
Calm  h. 


Ward  Hunt  Island 


DiSKAELi  Bat. 


We  had  less  trouble  in  securing  this  depot  than  the  last,  as,  although  the  ground 
ivas  just  as  hard  below  the  surface,  we  were  able,  after  picking  about  8  inches  in 

2  C  2 
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depth,  to  place  the  depot  case  in  the  hole,  and  collect  plenty  of  rabble  and  soil  from 
the  vicinity,  where  the  sun  had  exercised  some  influence,  with  which  we  covered  it  all 
up,  mixing  with  snow  to  freeze  the  whole  together. 

The  position  of  the  depot  is  marked  by  being  just  east  of  a  deep  ravine.  Ram 
Bow  Hill,  N.W.  (comp.)  Top  of  ravine,  and  west  extreme  of  the  land  in  transit, 
and  the  edge  of  a  brow  on  with  centre  of  Ward  Hunt  Island,  the  cone  of  which 
bears  S.  by  W.  ^  W.  (comp.) 


Bromley  Peak.  Betliel!  Peak. 


i 


Cape  Stephenson. 

Crossing  low  land  fkom  Cape  Alexandea  to  McClintock  Bay. 

The  ground  round  the  depot  is  beautiful-looking  soil,  with  small  shingle,  last 
year's  saxifrage  and  poppy,  and  this  year's  moss,  which  latter  was  of  such  a  brilliant 
green  we  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  looking  at  it.  It  did  our  eyes  good.  A  solitary 
lemming  track  was  the  only  sign  of  animal  life.  The  country  gives  no  promise  of 
game  whatever,  although  I  had  a  good  look  all  about  while  the  depot  was  being 
secured.  ' 

Proceeded  at  9.10  after  lunch,  and  crossed  two  cracks,  which  extend  northward, 
and  look  fresh.  Got  on  to  rising  ground  in  an  hour,  steering  N.N.E.  (comp.)  over 
hard  snow.  In  walking  ahead  I  came  to  what  appeared  like  a  ravine  in  our  path. 
Altered  course  down  an  incline  to  clear  it,  then  began  a  gradual  ascent  up  low  land, 
which  extends  2  to  8  miles  from  the  hills,  and  in  the  form  of  rollers  like  the  ice  waves 
before  mentioned.  We  dragged  up  hill  till  2  p.m.,  when  we  camped,  having  just 
previously  risen  the  top  of  land  5  or  6  miles  distant  (another  cape),  and  the  top  of 
high  land  much  farther  distant.  I  walked  on  about  2  miles  after  camping ;  the 
ascent  being  so  gradual,  I  got  scarcely  any  better  view  for  so  doing. 
Bearings  from  camp  : — 

Centre  of  supposed  distant  island  . .        N.  6°  55'  E 

Cape   N.  4°  E. 

Ram  Bow  Hill    N.  228°  31'  E. 

Cone  of  Ward  Hunt  Island  . .  .  .  N.  201°  0'  E. 
The  hummocks  appear  to  be  closing  in  towards  the  land,  and  promise  to  be  very  near 
the  next  cape  or  point.  After  seeing  numerous  plans,  we  find  the  moccasin  pure  and 
simple  is  preferable  to  any  other  fitting,  and  that  lengthened  overall  trousers  taken 
inside  it,  and  secured  by  a  kicking  strap  outside,  is  as  good  an  arrangement  as  can  be 
wanted. 

The  leather  of  the  fishermen's  boots  is  very  good  for  soling  purposes,  if  cut  from 
well  down,  the  extreme  upper  leather  wears  very  quickly. 

Made  good,  8^  miles. 
Marching,  7^  hours. 
Lunch,  ^  hour. 
,  Depot,  3  hours. 
By  leaving  the  depot,  the  sledge  has  been  lightened  1.45  lbs. 

•  Tuesday,  2Iay  dth. 

Tent  (shady  side)         Thirty  -seventh  Journey.     18  days' provisions.    Roused  cook  at  12.35  (midnight), 
^iir  in snn  (on  tlie  Under  way  at  3.25.     Continued  our  ascent  parallel  to,  and  about  1|- miles  from  the 
pledge)  +  18°    hills,  until  nearly  lunch  time,  when  we  got  a  good  view  of  the  distant  land.  The 
West  1,  b.  c.        supposed  island  of  yesterday  is  the  highest  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  seemingly  large 
bay,  the  western  extreme  of  which  bears  N.  by  E.  -|  E.  (comp.) 
Sights  for  time  :  — 

7h.   20m.  37s.  40°    21'    30"  LE.-2     I O" 

7      22      42  40     28  50 

Meridian  altitude,  48°  43'  50'',  gives  Latitude  83°  0'  30"  N. 

Lunch  at  8.25,  afterwards  proceeded  along  level  and  very  fair  travelling,  over 
Sun  +  20°         moderately  hard  snow,  until  at  10.30  a.m.  we  came  to  a  steep  descent  of  a  good  200  feet. 
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lie  result  of  all  our  uphill  work,  which  we  had  hoped  would  have  sloped  down  gradually 
stead.  It  was  necessary  to  Ijack  the  sledge  down ;  the  men  sitting  on  the  snow, 
lulling  back  on  the  drag-ropes.  When  about  two-thirds  the  way  down,  the  men  became  a 
J: tie  too  confident,  and  the  whole  apparatus  took  charge.  Fortunately,  nothing  caught  the 
:;imiers,  and  no  harm  resulted,  but  the  astonishment  which  its  capers  caused  the  crew, 
ill  probably  induce  them  to  be  more  careful  on  similar  occasions. 

We  now  crossed  over  a  series  of  undidating  rollers  of  lowland,  which  were  parallel 
•»  one  another,  and  extending  to  the  northward  about  2  miles  from  the  hills. 

The  travelhng  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day  has  not  been  so  good,  the  sastrugi 
est  and  east  bemg  very  deep  and  rugged. 


Western  Teemination  of  Low  Land  off  Capf  Stephenson. 

Camped  at  2.15  p.m.  _^  ,„ 

Cape  Stephenson  about  1  mile  off. 
Sketch  and  bearings  on  the  chart. 
Marchmg,  9^  hours. 
Lunch,  I5-  hours. 

Made  good  and  travelled,  9  miles. 
Although  tired,  everyone  was  loth  to  go  into  the  tent,  the  sun  being  warm  enough 
admit  of  a  comfortable  pipe  outside.    We  find  ourselves  a  few  days  short  of  spirits  of 
ne,  caused  by  making  water  for  the  sick,  &c.,  have  ordered  stearine  to  be  used  at 
ncheon  instead. 

The  low  land  over  which  we  have  lately  travelled,  rising  as  it  does  gradually  from 
e  eastward,  and  terminating  in  a  steep  descent  to  the  westward,  may  be  worthy  of 
servation  as  also  the  existence  of  the  numerous  ridges  and  rollers  of  land  and  ice, 
rich  abound  hereabouts.  The  snow-drifts  about  Cape  Stephenson  are  very  heavy,  and 
considerable  depth.  The  cape  is  about  300  feet  high,  and  the  hills  just  east  of  it 
nge  from  400  to  GOO  feet. 

Wednesday,  May  10th. 

Thirty-eighth  Journey.     17  days'  provisions     Roused  cook  at  12.45  (midt.)    A  Air  -1-  8" 
iry  stifi' breeze  from  the  N.W.  part  of  the  night,  which  made  the  tent  much  colder  ^^^"^^  ^"^ff 
lan  we  have  felt  it  for  some  time.    This  morning  it  is  thick  and  snowing,  but  no  wind. 
Started  at  3.20  a.m.,  steering  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  (by  compass.)    The  men  are  nearly  ail 
luffering  a  great  deal  with  their  unfortunate  legs,  which  appear  to  get  worse  every  day. 
I 'his  we  all  feel  to  be  very  disappointing,  as  it  affects  the  journey,  and.  although  stiff 
l.mbs  were  expected,  every  one  thought  the  stiffness  would  wear  off  m  time.    It  seems, 
[  )wever,  inchned  to  hang  on,  and  sets  at  defiance  all  the  limited  medical  skill  we  possess 
nong  us,  and^to  scorn  succumbing  to  turpentme  liniment,  bandages,  good  ''elbow 
•ease,"  &c.    With  regard  to  bandages,  I  am  almost  afraid-  to  apply  them,  for  some  of 
le  limbs  are  not  at  all  healthy  looking ;  the  shghtest  pressure  of  the 'finger  leaves  a  dent 
hich  remams  a  considerable  time  ;  and  although  I  have  given  the  most  stringent  orders 
)out  lacing  the  foot  gear  on  very  slackly,  I  find  the  loosest  moccasin  string  cuts  an  ugly, 
d  looking  mark.    One  or  two  cannot  even  bear  anyone  to  he  against  them,  which  makes 
excessively  inconvenient  at  night,  although  every  one  is  very  good  tempered,  and 
tmplaints  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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The  legs  get  a  little  more  comfortable  after  being  a  short  time  under  way  ;  but, 
somehow,  the  men  do  not  appear  up  to  the  mark.  Ayles  and  I  are  the  only  two  who 
go  all  the  pemmican  we  can  get.  Day  by  day  we  look  forward  to  the  land  either  going 
north  or  south  ;  but,  hitherto,  we  have  been  travelling  nothmg  but  west,  or  very  littL 
southerly  of  it.  The  state  of  the  crew  prevents  ray  leaving  the  sledge,  and,  unless  it  i 
a  state  not  hitherto  experienced,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  an  officer  with  me 
and  sateUite  could  get  away.  Not  only  could  I  take  no  men,  but  my  o^vn  assistance 
in  the  drag-belt  and  at  the  runners  is  constantly  required.  Our  aim,  therefore,  is  to  go 
in  as  straight  a  line,  and  as  far  as  possible,  another  week,  and  we  must  be  thinking 
of  turning  back.  About  1^  hours  after  starting,  a  westerly  wind,  4.5,  sprung  up  in  our 
faces,  which,  with  the  fog,  made  marching  rather  disagreeable.  Steered  by  sun, 
sastrugi,  wind,  and  compass,  as  opportunity  offered,  and  made  fail'  way  over  level,  l)ut 
rather  softer  travelling  until  8.30  A.M.,  when  we  halted  for  lunch. 

By  this  time  the  wind  had  freshened  considerably.  We  rigged  up  the  sail  with  tAvo 
tent  poles  and  guys  to  windward,  under  the  lee  of  which  screen  v^^e  huddled  together  ;)s 
long  as  feet  would  stand  it,  varied  by  periodical  scampers  to  restore  action  and  warnrtli 
in  the  extremities. 

Pipes  were  tried,  but  the  most  yjersevering  of  us  gave  them  up.  After  waiting  an 
hour,  the  excitem.ent  aground  the  kettle  became  intense,  Does  it  boil?"  being  the  oft- 
repeated  question.  At  last  it  did  boil,  and  the  hot  tea,  the  half  warmed  bacon,  &c.,  put 
a  new  aspect  on  things  in  general.  Luncheon  has  the  most  invigorating  effect  on 
everyone,  and  is  more  enjoyed  than  any  other  meal.  We  used  stearine  in  lieu  of  spirits  ;' 
;|  of  a  pound  is  ample.  Started  again  at  9.55,  getting  occasional  glimpses  of  the  land  I 
here  and  there.  Camped  at  2.10  p.m.,  2  or  3  miles  from  the  v/est  cape  of  the  bay  (Cupe 
Richards). 

Air  —  12°  Made  good,  N.  by  E.  ^  E.,  6-g-  miles. 

West  3.4, 0.  f.  '  Marching,  9^  hours. 

Lunch,  1^  hom's. 

Travelling  has  been  good,  across  level  floe  in  M'Clintock  Bay,  with  hard  sastrugi 
Vilest  and  east,  and  occasional  places  of  soft  and  deep  snow.  The  weather  has  not 
allowed  of  mucli  exploration,  but  the  bay  appears  to  be  broken  up  by  several  small 
islands.  Immediately  round  Cape  Stephenson  an  arm  runs  5  or  G  miles  to  the  i 
southward,  and  then  turns  to  the  vvestv^^ard.  J  could  not  see  the  end  of  it.  There  are 
•  some  fine  gable  cliffs  intei-sected  by  ravijies,  which  are  all  very  steep,  a,nd  run  as  high  i 

as  500  or  600  feet.    Plenty  of  deep  snow  on  the  land  as  usual,  not  a  bare  speck. 

From  Cape  Stephenson  to  Cape  Richards  is  about  9  miles,  the  one  bearing  fro; 
the  other  N.  by  E.     E.  (comp). 

Good  complains  to-night  of  a  nasty  pain  in  his  left  knee,  which  is  a  great  de: 
swollen.    He  attributes  it  to  slipping  a  great  deal  on  the  soles  of  his  moccasins,  whic: 
were  made  of  hquid  leather,  and  threw  him  down  several  times,  until  we  cut  them  off  in  thi 
middle  of  the  journey.    I  have  bandaged  vv^ith  flannel  damped  with  turpentine  hnimen 
His  attacks  of  mild  diarrhoea  still  continiie  from  time  to  time,  which,  however,  succuml 
to  chalk  and  opium  pov\^ders,  and  Gregoiy's  mixture.     He  is  positive  the  pemmic; 
causes  it,  but  that  mxay  be,  perhaps,  because  he  does  not  like  it,  and  never  did  ;  an^ 
notwithstanding  his  eating  to  pleiise  me,  he  does  not  get  through  enough  to  suppo: 
him   in  the   work   which  he    does  every  day,   for  he    is  a   very  hard  worker 
and  when,  in  addition,  his  rest  is  so  often  disturbed  at  night,  I  marvel  at  his  doinj 
what  he  does.    The  service  goggles  answer  very  well,  but  would  be  improved  were  the; 
a  little  less  shallow.    The  boxes  are  far  too  weak  for  their  work. 

ThursJaiJ,  May  l  Uh. 

Air  +  4"  ^  Thirty-nintli  Journey.     iG  days'  provisions.     Roused  cook  at  12.25  (midnightl 

s'w  I  2^0         Light  snow  and  misty.    Clouds  from  the  southward. 

I  should  like  the  men  to  Imve  a  rest,  but  too  much  time  was  lost  in  the  outset  t^ 
admit  of  it. 

The  line  of  hummocks  appears  to  be  nearing  tlie  land,  so  we  are  looking  out  fo^ 
sontie  decided  alteration  in  the  trend  of  the  coast  line.    When  vve  fii'st  left  the  ship  oi 
hopes  pointed  to  a  north  running  coast ;  now,  as  our  outward  journey  approaches  ai 
end,  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  it  go  either  way,  except  east  and  west. 

Sights  for  time  li^  miles  north  of  Cape  Richards  : — 
7h.  2m.  44s."'       39°  50'  30" 

7     3     54         39     55    20   o  Bearing  N.  227°  35'  E.    Chron.  7h.  6m.  Os 
7     5      0  39     59  50 

LE.-2'  30" 
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Bearings  from  the  same  position  : — 

Cape  Richards  . .  N.  304°  50'  E. 
Point  in  Bay  . .  N.  284  0  E. 
Bethell  Peak  . .  N.  238  0  E. 
Bromley  „  ..  218  40 

Cape  Stephenson    .  .  210 
Extreme  .  .  .  .  206  15 

The  travelHng  is  excellent,  smooth,  level,  and  with  the  soft  snow  only  2  to 
inches  deep. 

Halted  for  lunch  at  8  a.m.  about  1-|  miles  north  of  Cape  Richards,  having  just  ^^^'^  ^  ^.^^ 
rossed  a  crack,  and  got  on  to  an  old  "blue  top"  floe  again.  Off  the  cape  extends  the  from^W  ^ 
Isual  projecting  low  spit,  shelving  gradually  to  the  ice,  v/hile  ahead  of  us  lie 
Ihe  hummocks,  though  apparently  not  quite  close  up  to  the  land.  A  strong  breeze, 
brce  5,  accompanied  with  a  sharp  fine  grained  drift,  sprung  up  from  the  westward 
luring  lunch,  which  afterwards  increased.  Hecrossed  the  crack,  and  steered  N.  by  E. 
licomp.),  began  ascending  the  low  land  off  the  cape,  and  finding  the  snow  very  soft  and 
lone  of  the  best,  hauled  out  from  the  land,  going  down  hill,  and  at  12.30  (noon)  reached 
he  old  floe,  which  vv'as  pressed  up  against  it,  broken  in  severoi  places  by  cracks,  forcing 
ip  small  lidges  and  heaps  of  small  stones  and  shingle,  but  without  forming  a  single 
lunimock. 

;      A  short  distance  outside  us  were  a  few  isolated  hummocks  or  floebergs,  with 
iieavy  snow  drifts  around  them,  but  the  actual  line  of  hummocky  ice  was  still  about 
miles  from  the  shore.    We  found  the  travelling  very  fair,  and  skirted  along  the  edge 
f  the  shelving  land,  every  now  and  again  getting  on  to  a  few  yards  of  smooth  bare 
e,  and  then  on  rounded  ice  hillocks,  numerous  cracks,  and  deep  soft  snow. 

Camped  at  2.10  p.m.,  having  just  sighted  the  loom  of  another  cape  over  the  low  S.W.  6,  o.  q.  z.  m. 
md,  which  cannot  be  very  far  distant.    The  cook  fully  appreciates  his  kitchen  to-night, 
.e  is  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  as  comfortable  as  can  be  expected.    My  old  shipmate 
nd  sledge  captain  is  unwell  again  to-night,  supplemented  the  Gregory  with  30  drops 
i.r.  Sp.  ammonia. 

The  turpentine  liniment  is  getting  low,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  to  exercise 
»eneficial  effects  commensurate  v/ith  the  amount  of  trouble  bestowed  on  its  apphcation, 
am  gradually  discontinuing  it.    Rum  is  occasionally  tried  instead,  but  some  say 
it  is  a  waste  of  good  liquor."    Dry  rubbing  and  pipes  is  the  present  treatment. 
•  Made  good,  7  miles. 
Travelling,  9^  hours. 
Lunch,  fi  hours. 

The  coast  line  from  Cape  Richards  trends  W.  S.W. 
Friday,  May  12th. 

Fortieth  journey.    1 5  days  on  the  sledge.    Roused  cook  at  12.30  (midnight).    Aeon-  Tent  +  24° 
muance  of  yesterday's  disagreeable  weather.    Tliick,  and  a  stinging  drift  in  our  faces.  S.W.  6.7,o.q.  z.m. 
Started  at  3.20  a.m.,  over  travelling  wliich  was  none  the  better  from  the  entire  absence  -^^^ 
|f  light  and  shadow ;  proceeding  a  short  distance  along  the  floe  of  yesterday,  we  began 
lo  round  the  low  land  in  the  direction  of  the  cape,  which  we  saw  now  and  then.  We 
soon  arrived  on  some  deeply  scored  and  hard  sastrugi,  on  which  we  found  it  impossible 
;o  make  certain  of  our  footing,  and  the  way  v/e  aU  fell  and  tumbled  about  would  have 
3een  ludicrous,  had  it  not  been  so  tiresome.    This  work  was  not  at  all  good  for  the 
'  game  legs,"  as  the  men  call  them  ;  the  Sergeant,  Good,  and  Doidge  suffering  especially. 
We  reached  the  cape  (Fanshawe  Martin)  about  3-|  hours  after  starting. 


FoGGT — Ice  wall  off  Cape  Fanshawe  Maetiw.    Also  Steep  West  Extreme  of  Low  Lakd. 

A  perpendicular  wall  of  ice,  between  15  and  20  feet  high,  and  some  70  yards  in 
length,  occupies  the  dip  between  the  land  rising  to  the  cape,  and  a  rise  to  the  shelving 
land  round  which  we  had  travelled.   This  looks  like  the  face  of  a  miniature  glacier,  and  is 
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situated  about  30  or  40  yards  from  the  floe.  Fog  prevented  our  seeing  anything  but  the 
wall  itself.  The  western  termination  of  the  low  land  which  rrnis  from  the  hills,  between 
Cape  RicJiards  and  Cape  Fanshawe  Martin,  is  steep  and  rugged,  its  partially  bare  face 
being  composed  of  soil  and  large  pebbles,  and  only  about  50  feet  high.  The  old  blue- 
top  is  not  quite  close  up  to  it,  aninterlymg  space  of  60  yards,  of  a  mixture  of  stones, 
earth,  and  ice,  existing. 

After  rounding  Cape  Fanshawe  Martin  we  crossed  the  tail  of  a  low  spit,  which 
extends  about  a  mile  to  the  nortliward,  and  followed  the  trend  of  the  coast,  which  from 
here  was  about  S.W.  (true).  Halted  for  lunch  at  8.20  a.m.  and  pitched  the  tent. 
Afterwards  the  wind  fell  a  little,  force  4,  drift  ceased,  and  the  sun  made  a  faint 
struggle  to  show  out.  All  of  us  felt  the  cold  very  much,  although  the  temperature 
ranged  between  5  and  12  degrees  above  zero.  As  we  marched  on  and  the  fog  partially 
lifted,  we  sighted  land  S.S.E.  (true),  and  afterwards  an  extreme  S.W.  (true).  We  were 
thus  crossing  another  bay,  or  perhaps  an  archipelago,  for  through  the  mist  it  looked  as 
if  we  were  passing  outside  a  lot  of  islands. 

I  picked  up  the  leaf  of  a  willow  to-day,  which  shows  there  must  be  bare  places 
somewhere,  but  the  snow  drifts  in  this  neighbourhood  are  tremendous.    The  travelling 


W.S.W.4.t),o.c.  f. 

Air  +  o" 

Tont  at  tea  +  20" 


Cape  May. 

Low  Land,  and  Milne  Bat — Heavy  Snow  Drifts. 

in  the  afternoon  was  better,  but  in  many  places  through  deep  and  soft  snow.    To  th 
eastward  of  the  cape  the  cracks  were  very  numerous,  and  nearly  all  of  us  had  som 
experience  of  them,  for  it  was  impossible  to  see  where  they  led.    Beyond  these  no 
pressure  appears  to  be  exerted.    The  Hne  of  hummocks  does  not  approach  nearer  than 
1^  miles,  and  where  the  cracks  exist,  the  edges  of  the  floe  are  not- raised  or  broken. 

Though  the  line  of  hummocks  is  somewhat  closer  in,  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
similarity  in  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  ice  here  and  off*  Cape  Columbia.  Between 
the  two  capes  is  a  distance  of  nearly  80  miles,  and  about  midway  between  the  two  lies 
Ward  Hunt  Island.  The  coast  line  is  broken  by  three  bays,  two  of  which  are  of  considerable 
extent ;  and  off  the  points,  and  now  and  again  for  a  few  continuous  miles,  are  projecting 
low  spits  and  ice  ridges. 

The  hummocks  do  not  come  in  close  to  Ward  Hunt  Island,  its  northern  face  being 
protected  apparently  by  one  of  the  usual  fenders.  i 

Made  good,  7  miles. 

Marching,  9^  miles. 

Lunch,  1^  hours. 


Tent  -f  20  ■ 
Air  4-  0' 
«.Wy.  -i,  0.  c.  f. 


Saturday,  May  I3th. 

Forty-first  Journey.    14  days'  provisions.    Boused  cook  at  12.30  (raidnt.).    The  same 
persistent  head  wind,  and  a  fog  that  would  rival  the  densest  specimen  ever  experienced 
in  London  on  a  November  day.    The  crew  are  less  lively  in  spirits  than  usual,  I  fancy 
the  miserable  weather,  their  stiiF  legs,  and  extra  wear  and  tear  due  to  so  much  fng,  all 
combine  to  subdue  them  a  little.    I  should  like  to  give  them  a  rest,  but  they  are  as 
anxious  as  I  am  to  get  on.     Under  way  at  3.30  a.m.     Weather  cleared  a  little. 
Steered  to  cross  the  usual  incline,  wliich  runs  from  Cape  Bicknor  (the  extreme  now  i; 
sight).    I  remained  behind  to  get  a  sketch  of  the  land,  &c.,  and  on  overtaking  the  sledg 
found  it  making  but  slow  progress.    The  Sergeant  and  Doidge  struggle  manfully  on,  bui 
they  are  not  up  to  much,  and  there  are  a  few  more  not  much  better.    The  actual  weigh 
on  the  sledge  is  nothing  comparatively,  but  it  is  inabihty  to  walk  rather  than  drag  we. 
which  impedes  the  party.    Halted  for  lunch  at  8.45  A.M.,  close  by  the  low  land,  after 
wards  had  a  very  heavy  hour's  pull  uphill  through  soft  and  over  hard  snow,  then  along] 
level  travelling  of  the  same  kind,  about  S.W.  (true),  and  parallel  to  hills  from  500  to 
600  feet  high,  with  numerous  ravines  between  them.    We  in  time  came  to  a  piece  of 
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down-hill,  on  our  descent  to  another  bay  or  inlet,  a  portion  of  which  easy  travelling  I 
reserved  for  to-morrow,  to  ease  the  stiff  legs  at  starting. 

Camped  at  2.15  P.M.  ^'^+      ^  ^ 

Marching,  9^  hours.  .   y.  .  ,  .  .  . 

Lunch,  1-^  hours. 
Made  good,  8-|-  miles. 

Shall  make  a  short  march  to-morrow,  in  the  hopes  it  may  do  the  men  good.  It 
will  be  their  first  spell  since  leaving  the  ship. 

Our  marches  are  fair  work,  and  done  by  time,  5  minutes  spell  after  If  hours, 
another  after  3^,  then  none  till  lunch,  after  which  meal  we  have  either  one  7  minute 
spell,  or  two  5  minute  spells,  according  to  length  of  journey.  These  tunes  are  only 
varied  now  and  again  to  give  an  occasional  "  pleasant  surprise."  The  men  are  always 
ready  for  lunch,  which  we  have  from  5  to  5^  hours  after  starting.  rj^^^^^        ^  390 

Sunday,  May  lUh. 

Forty-second  Journey.    13  days'  provisions.    Eoused  cook  at  3  A.M.^  having  given 

all  hands  an  extra       hours'  sleep.    Wind  gone,  but  the  dull  leaden  weather  remains.  Tent  +  30° 

A  Sunday  morning,  with  a  desultory  conversation  going  on  while  waiting  for  pemmican,         °'  ^'  ™" 

now  of  England,  now  of  fresh  food  and  vegetables  (a  pretty  constant  topic),  and  an 

occasional  lamentation  as  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  legs,  with  an  expectation  that 

fchey  may  be  the  only  cases,  and  the  fear  that  in  consequence  their  work  will  not 

bear  comparison  with  that  done  by  the  other  sledges,  and  those  who  have  gone  before  Tenfc  +  34° 

us.    About  6  A.M.  the  mist  cleared  off  arradually,  and  the  sun  burst  forth  after  an       +  ^ 
1  »  1    1  &  ./ '  Calm  b.  c.  m. 

absence  01  several  days. 


6h. 

40m. 

51s. 

I.E. -2' 15" 
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©  Bearing  N.  219°  20'  E. 
Chron.  6h.  54m.  30s. 
Cape  Bicknor,  173°  20'. 
End  of  bay,  280°  0'. 

Under  way  at  6.15  a.m.,  and  the  sledge  went  merrily  down  the  hill,  but  I  repented 
my  decision  of  last  night  to  keep  easy  work  for  a  start,  for  the  sledge  was  too  lively  for 
the  unfortunate  cripples,  some  of  whom  were  in  positive  agony.  After  proceeding  about 
a  mile  we  reached  the  level  floe  of  a  bay  7  to  8  miles  deep,  with  steep  cliffy  shores  and 
jhiUs  rising  from  400  to  1,000  feet  in  height. 

i       These  hills,  like  all  those  we  have  met  with,  do  not  run  in  ranges,  but  are  scattered, 
■regularly  about  and  separated  and  cut  up  by  ravines  in  all  directions.    The  S.W.  point 
low  and  shelving,  and  just  open  of  it,  about  20  miles  distant,  shows  out  another  cape 
hich  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  men  as  the  spot  from  which  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied 
o  turn  back. 

The  bay  we  are  crossing  is  Milne  Bay  of  the  chart.    Halted  for  lunch  at  9.55. 
he  travelhng  would  be  very  good  were  it  not  for  frequent  soft  patches  of  snow,  into       sbade  +  5° 
which  we  sometimes  sink  above  our  knees.     About  12.. SO  p.m.  a  snow  bunting  flew  g^n  on  sledge 
within  20  yards  of  the  sledge,  and  is  the  first  living  creature  we  have  set  eyes  on  since     +  35° 
leaving  the  "  Poppies."  Sun  on  snow +23° 

Meridian  Altitude,  51°  51'  0".    I.E.  -  2' 30".    Latitude  82°  42'  0"  N.  Calm  b.  c. 

The  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun  on  a  blue  comforter  showed  4-  59°,  and  in  the 
shade  10°. 

Camped  at  2.15  p.m. 

The  change  in  the  weather  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  thirst  among  the  men. 

Made  good,  7  miles. 
Marching,  6  hours. 
Lunch,  1^  ,j 

Bearings  from  camp  : — 

Above  Cape  Fanshawe  Martin,  over  the  ridge  164°  50' 

Head  of  Milne  Bay   ,  4    N.  254     5  E. 

Hill  above  distant  cape  N.  345    45  E.  - 

(3426)  2D 
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Monday,  May  Ibth. 


Tenfc  on  shady 
side  +  30° 

Temp.  —  6° 
Calm,  b.  c.  m. 
On  sledge  in  sun 
at  3  a.m.  +  15" 


Forty-third  Journey.  12  days'  provisions.  Eoused  cook  at  12.30  (mid).  Bright 
sunshine  and  calm. 

The  men  all  complaining  a  great  deal  of  thirst.  Under  way  at  3.30  a.m. 
Everything  hoisted  up  to  dry.  Travelling  a  little  better  than  yesterday.  Misty  about 
the  horizon  iceward. 

The  waterproof  sheet  is  beginning  to  get  troublesome  ;  we  stow  it  loosely  on  top  of 
everything.  The  cook's  boots,  which  I  had  made  of  "  sheet  insertion"  (which  is  composed  of 
vulcanized  india-rubber  and  canvas)  have  stood  all  their  wear  and  tear  remarkably  well, 
and  are  now  as  good  as  new.  During  the  whole  journey  this  material  has  never  broken 
or  become  hard,  and  could  the  waterproof  sheets  be  made  of  soraethmg  of  the  same  kind, 
but  a  little  lighter,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  great  advantage  would  be  derived  from  the 
change,  as  those  with  which  we  are  supplied  require  the  most  careful  treatment,  and  are 
very  liable  to  become  hard  and  brittle.  An  experiment  was  made  with  this  insertion  at 
a  temperature  of  —  55°  to  —  60°  in  the  winter,  when  an  exposure  of  over  24  hours,  after 
soaking  it  in  water,  failed  to  render  it  hard  or  brittle,  it  remained  pliable  as  ever. 

Sights  for  time  : — 

7h.  35m.  56s.  43°  54'  30" 

7      37     29  44     0    30        ©  bearing.       237°  50' 

7      38      47  44      5      0  Chron.  7h.  41m.  Os. 

Meridian  altitude,  52°  31'  0".    I.E.  -  2'  15"    Latitude,  82°  36'  55"  N. 


Cape  Evans,  and  aceoss  Telverton  Bat. 

The  men  call  the  low  S.W.  point  of  the  bay  "Game  Leg  Point."  On  rounding  this 
point  the  land  runs  back  to  the  southward  and  forms  another  large  and  open  bay,  whose 
S.W.  extreme  is  the  low  coast  about  the  distant  point  for  which  we  are  steering.  The 
land  round  the  bay  is  not  very  steep,  covered  in  snow,  and  runs  up  among  hills  500  to 
600  feet  high.  As  the  land  gets  to  the  westward  it  becomes  rather  higher  and  more 
cliffy,  the  highest  and  steepest  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  bay,  which  gradually  decreases 
till  it  reaches  our  extreme  land  in  sight. 

The  bay  is  called  Yelverton  Bay  in  the  chart. 

Halted  for  lunch  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  camped  in  Yelverton  Bay  at  2.30  P.M. 
Have  made  a  very  fair  journey  indeed. 

On  camping,  the  pickaxe  was  found  to  have  been  left  behind  at  the  last  encampment, 
where  it  had  been  used  for  securing  the  tent  guy  to.  I  prepared  for  a  walk  back,  but 
the  crew  all  wanted  to  go  instead,  so  I  ultimately  arranged  to  take  Ayles  with  me 
to-morrow,  while  the  sledge  goes  on ;  we  should  pick  them  up  by  camping  time. 

Made  good,  9  miles. 

Marching,  9^  hours. 

Lunch,  1^  hours. 

The  men  have,  I  tliink,  been  aU  the  better  for  their  rest  yesterday ;  the  Sergeant 
has  a  pail-  of  discoloured  legs  ;  Stubbs  ditto,  but  more  angry  looking.  Doidge's  legs  are 
tremendously  swollen,  but  scarcely  any  discolouration,  and  Good  has  never  been  right 
since  the  afternoon  he  sHpped  in  his  liquid  leather  soles,  though,  from  the  sweUiiig 
shifting  to  the  ankle  as  well  as  the  knee,  I  am  half  inclined  to  beheve  it  is  not  altogether 
due  to  the  supposed  cause.  The  discolouration  is  beliind  the  knees,  on  the  after  part 
of  the  thighs,  and  extends  to  the  ankles.  Angry  red,  a  dark,  unhealthy  looking 
purple,  hghtish  blue,  and  even  a  dirty  green,  are  to  be  found  among  the  colours. 

They  have  asked  me  to  let  them  revel  in  the  use  of  tm-pentine  liniment,  and  as  it 
is  the  only  means  I  have  of  leading  them  to  believe  they  are  doing  themselves 
good,  it  is  again  in  full  swing,  and  likely  to  scent  the  tent  every  night  until  it  is  finished. 
Luckily,  we  all  like  the  smell.  No  snow-blindness  except  my  own — my  eyes  being 
extremely  painful. 
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■     '  Tuesday,  May  IQth. 

Forty-fourth  Journey.  11  days  provisions  on  the  sledge.  Koused  cook  at  12.30 
midnight).  Gave  Good  orders  to  take  the  sledge  on,with  6  hands,  for  the  extreme  point, 
Droceed  the  usual  11  hours,  or,  in  the  event  of  fog,  camp. 

f  Ayles  and  I  started  off  for  the  pickaxe  at  3  a.m.  with  our  luncheons.  Arrived  at 
previous  encampment,  4^  hours'  good  walking ;  from  the  travelling  and  pace  we  had 
pome,  I  put  it  at  10-|  statute  miles.  Just  as  we  got  the  pickaxe  a  puff  of  wind  came 
?rom  the  N.E.,  and  a  fog  bank  to  iceward  made  us  hurry  on  our  way  back.  The  wind 
!Oon  increased  to  a  moderate  gale,  with  a  very  high  drift,  which  threatened  to  destroy 
>ur  friend  the  sledge  tracks.  About  an  hour  afterwards  we  lost  sight  of  the  extreme  of 
and,  -so  I  concluded  Good  would  camp. 

Reached  our  morning  starting  point  in  9  hours,  where  we  halted,  standing  with  our 
jacks  to  the  wind  for  5  minutes,  to  eat  some  pemmican  biscuit,  &c.  Two  hours  afterwards 
ve  passed  their  luncheon  place,  and  then  found  they  had  gone  on  under  sail,  before  a 
^ind  which  was  now  blowing  a  fresh  gale,  with  tremendous  drift.  My  companion  began 
io  show  signs  of  fatigue  (which  with  Ayles  means  a  great  deal),  though  we  tramped  on 
iefore  the  gale  at  a  rattling  pace. 

j  We  followed  the  meandering  sledge  track  for  nearly  another  2  hours,  with  com- 
arative  ease,  after  which  we  got  off  it  very  frequently,  it  being  entirely  obliterated  for 
Bveral  yards  at  a  time.  Our  plan  now  was  for  Ayles  to  stand  still,  while  I  walked  round  in 
circle  until  we  got  hold  of  the  track  again.  We  had  almost  prepared  ourselves  for  an 
n comfortable  lodging  in  the  snow,  by  the  aid  of  our  friendly  pickaxe,  when  the  tent 
.ove  in  sight,  well  on  our  port  bow,  about  50  yards  distant.  Just  as  we  saw  it  a.  gun 
ras  fired,  and  the  boatswain's  mate's  pipe  sounded  above  and  among  an  unearthly 
felling,  and  the  row  of  the  wind — a  continuation  of  the  programme  they  had  been 
(ssiduously  carrying  out  in  case  we  should  be  passing. 

We  arrived  at  4.40  P.M.,  after  an  absence  of  13f  hours,  and  never  were  men  more 
ejoiced,  I  believe,  than  they  were  when  they  saw  us.  Although  they  had  been  camped 
Dr  some  3  hours,  there  they  were,  seated  anyhow,  without  having  shifted,  or  eaten 
nything,  and  as  anxious  as  they  could  be.  The  cook  bustled  out  into  the  drift  and  gale, 
nly  too  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  giving  us  all  our  supper,  and  hot  tea  and  pemmican 
oon  put  all  to-rights.  Ayles  was  a  little  distressed,  so  I  gave  him  a  dose  of  sal  volatile, 
r  "  Ladies'  Mixture  "  as  the  men  call  it,  and  told  him  to  rub  in  some  liniment ;  and, 
fter  a  short  yarn  as  to  the  day's  proceedings,  we  rolled  ourselves  up  and  slumbered 
leacefully,  and  fully  appreciating  the  comforts  of  our  Arctic  tent.  The  sail  had  driven  ^{j.  ^  12° 
he  sledge  very  fast,  in  fact,  too  fast  for  some  of  them.  They  proceeded  till  the  regular  N.E.  7.8,  o.  z. 
ime  was  up,  having  made  good  (to  judge  by  our  walking)  9^  to  10  miles.  The 
ravelUng  has  been  a  mixture  of  very  good  and,  every  now  and  again,  most  inferior, 
eep  snow  holes,  which  they  tell  me  led  them  an  "  awful  dance,"  as  the  sledge, 
eing  under  sail,  refused  to  go  straight,  and  occasionally  took  dives,  which  brought 
er  up  all  standing.  The  men  do  not  seem  to  care  about  a  fair  wind.  As  I  was 
;>rriting  my  journal,  Doidge,  our  cook,  was  digging  his  way  into  the  tent ;  the  drift 
lad  already  collected  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  porch,  and  finding  its  way 
hrough  the  smallest  openings  in  the  tent,  deposited  itself  everywhere,  much  to  our 
dscomfort. 

I      The  kitchen  has  proved  a  great  boon,  being  comparatively  free  from  drift. 

Made  good,  9:^  miles. 
Marching,  9;^  hours. 
Lunch,  1^  hours. 

May  17  tk 

Forty-fifth  Journey.  10  days'  provisions.  Roused  cook  at  5  A.M.  Blowing  a 
srhole  KE.  gale  all  night.  About  5  the  wind  decreased  a  Uttle,  and  as  Ayles  and  I 
7ere  late  returning  yesterday,  we  have  lost  no  time  through  bad  weather.  The  porch  was 
iUed  right  up  to  the  top  with  drift,  which  formed  a  wall  quite  three  feet  thick,  through 
Ivhich  the  cook  and  I  burrowed  out  with  a  shovel.  The  drift  was  still  blowing  some  15  to 
jlO  feet  above  the  floe,  hiding  everything  a  few  yards  distant,  though  a  bright  sun  was 
irying  to  penetrate  through,  and  there  appeared  plenty  of  blue  sky  overhead.  The  Tent  +  26° 
ledge  was  all  but  buried.  Air  +  12° 

Ayles  a  httle  stiff,    but  all  right  otherwise.     Good  s  groaning  with  a  violent  ^•^•C-7,b,c.q.z. 
)ain  in  his  knee,  which  kept  him  awake  nearly  all  night.     Under  way  at  8.40  a.m. 
ifter  half  a  pipe  in  the  tent,  digging  out  sledge,  &c.,  made  sail,  but  the  gale  broke  half 
n,  hour  after,  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and  the  men  were  not  sorry  to  resume  their  drag'  - 
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belts.  Tlie  drift  has  made  the  travelling  soft  and  heavy  m  places,  but  in  others  it  is  as 
hard  as  ever.  It  is  worth  observing  that  in  no  case  did  bare  ice  show  out,  which  leads 
me  to  think  the  floes  in  the  bays  are  not  round-topped,  or  being  so,  the  hillocks  are  j 
much  smaller  and  the  snow  very  deep  on  them.  Another  thing  is  the  entire  absence  of 
even  isolated  hummocks,  which  Avould  seem  to  point  out  either  that  the  water  is  too 
shallow  to  admit  of  their  being  drifted  in,  or  that  the  ice  in  the  bays  is  of  great 
thickness,  and  the  influence  of  tide  so  little  felt  that  it  does  not  break  up  from 
year  to  year. 

Cape  Alert  (since  called  Alfred  Ernest  after  H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh),  as 
we  call  the  extreme,  appears  about  7  miles  distant,  but  as  we  near  it  its  resemblance  to 
a  cape  begins  to  get  less,  and  it  may  be  that  the  coast  line  continues  a  gradual  trend  > 
farther  to  the  southward.  | 

Between  us  and  the  land  lies  a  low  snow  incline,  projecting  as  usual,  but  for  a  good 
3  miles  from  the  hills.    Yelverton  Bay,  is  enclosed  between  Cape  Evans,  and  Cape 
N.E.  4  b.  c.  z.      Alfred  Ernest,  and  is  about  22  miles  across ;  its  depth  is  about  6  miles,  but  again 
within  it  is  split  into  three  bays,  which  fall  back  for  another  5  to  10  miles,  and  may 
perhaps  again  join  in  rear  of  the  projecting  land,  and  form  two  islands. 

Meridian  altitude,  53°  42'  0".    I.E.  -2'  15".    Latitude,  82°  27'  33"  N. 

The  travelling  has  not  been  so  favourable,  the  snow  being  so  crusted  over,  that  on 
breaking  through,  the  toes  of  our  moccasins  toggled  themselves  imderneath,  for  we, 
could  not  force  our  legs  through  the  crust.  , 

The  men  are  all  thoroughly  tired  and  done  up. 

Mann  has  a  sharp  pain  across  the  abdomen,  which  came  on  soon  after  starting 
this  morning.  I  directed  him  to  pull  easy  after  lunch,  and  have  now  put  on  a  mustard 
plaster. 

Our  bread  again  appears  short,  so  much  goes  in  dust,  which  escapes  through  the  \i 
bread  bags.    We  are  on  two-thirds  allowance  (9  ounces  a  day.)    Camped  at  7.30  P.M. 
2  ^  p  The  latter  part  of  our  journey  took  us  across  3  ridges  of  ice  running  parallel  to  ■ 

Air  +  10"  one  another,  and  to  the  low  land  farther  on,  the  level  floe  losing  itself  in  these  heavy 

ice  rollers. 

Marching,  9  hours. 
Lunch,  If  hours. 
Made  good,  7  miles. 

Sights  for  time  : — 

6h.l8m.  38s.  36°  52'  30"  IE. -2'  15". 

6    20      58  36    44  10 

6    23      32  36    34  20 

O  Bearing  N.  43°  E.    Chron.  6h.  26m.  10s. 


Thursday,  May  ISth. 

Forty-sixth  Journey.  9  days'  provisions  on  sledge.  Cook  at  6  a.m.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  crew,  and  the  quantity  of  provisions  remaining,  I  think  it 
advisable  to  turn  back  for  the  ship  to-day.  The  biscuit  remaining  is  5  days'  full 
allowance,  which  with  a  healthy  crew  would  be  ample,  but  looking,  as  I  must,  to 
marches  not  much  better  than  we  have  been  lately  doing,  it  will  have  to  last  10  days. 
Have  reduced  biscuit  to  half  allowance. 

With  this  in  view,  I  left  the  tent  pitched,  and  Mann  (who  is  not  fit  to  march,  but 
better  than  last  night),  to  look  after  the  gear,  while  with  the  sledge,  cooking  gear,  luncheons, 
pickaxe,  &c.,  the  rest  of  us  went  on  for  a  half  journey  to  try  and  reach  a  place  for  building 
a  cairn,  and  get  a  little  more  extended  view  of  the  coast  line.  Under  way  at  9  a.m. 
A  very  clear  and  beautiful  day.  After  seeing  Mann  comfortable,  and  leaving  him  means 
of  cooking  his  tea,  I  followed  at  9.25,  and  soon  overtook  Doidge  and  the  Sergeant 
limping  along  several  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  sledge.  I  told  them  they  had 
better  go  back,  but  this  they  begged  ofl",  and  contiimed  their  painful  joiurney.  i 
Overtaking  the  sledge  I  walked  ahead  up  the  steady  incline,  which  began ' 
about  2  miles  from  the  camp.  After  walking  some  4  miles  I  found  the  cape  | 
proved  Alert  in  reahty,  for  I  came  to  the  conclusion  there  was  no  cape  at 
aU,  but  that  the  coast  line  trended  round  more  to  the  southward  after  clearing 
Yelverton  Bay.  The  land  was  covered  deeply  in  snow,  and  there  was  no  place 
at  all  suitable  for  building  a  cairn,  anywhere  within  reach  of  the  party.  I  was 
now  about  200  feet  above  the  sea  or  ice  level,  and  had  a  very  good  and  careful  look  aU 
round.    No  land  was  visible,  except  the  coast  along  which  we  were  travelling,  my  view 
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which  extended  about  7  miles  farther  than  where  I  had  come  to,  the  trend  being 
adually  southward  and  westward. 

The  Hne  of  hummocks  was  about  4  miles  off,  and  appeared  to  incUne  slightly  to  the 
louthward  in  the  distance.  The  land  itself  is  not  high,  and  there  being  no  cliffs,  not  a 
ipeck  bare  of  snow  was  visible.  The  hills  sloped  gradually  from  the  ice,  and  the  ridge 
m  which  we  were  at  the  extreme  of  our  journey,  was  a  portion  of  undulating  low  land, 
ittached  to  the  coast,  and  continuing  S.W.  with  it. 

I  turned  back  and  met  the  sledge.  Halted  for  grog  and  biscuit.  Hoisted  Captain 
^fares'  Union  Jack,  and  drank  Her  Majesty's  health. 


Looking  S.E.  (teue)  Across  Yelvekton  Bat. 


After  lunch  we  sounded,  and  came  to  solid  ice,  under  4^  feet  of  snow,  but  from 
he  height  and  extent  of  the  ridges,  I  should  imagine  land  lay  underneath. 

Looking  back  on  to  the  bay,  I  observed  a  series  of  ice  rollers,  two  of  which  we 
irossed  over  yesterday.  Shade  +  14° 

On  getting  back  to  the  tent,  I  found  my  patient  much  easier,  the  plaster  having  Sanonsnow+35° 
ipparently  had  a  very  good  effect.  ^alm  b.  c. 

The  remaining  two  or  three  marching  hours  I  gave  up  to  the  men,  who  used 
;hem  in  patching  up  foot  gear,  and  other  little  things  which  had  become  necessary. 
Our  foot  gear  all  became  thoroughly  wet  to-day,  one  may  say  for  the  first 

ime. 

Meridian  altitude,  54°  12'  30".    Latitude,  82°  25'  N, 

Longitude  of  camp  ..        ..        84°  56'    0"  W. 

Latitude  of  camp   . .        . .        . .        . .        82   21     0  N. 

Longitude  of  extreme  point         . .        . .        85    33     0  W. 

Latitude  of  extreme  point  ..       ..        ..        8216  ON. 

Longitude  of  farthest  land  seen    , .        , .        86   30    0  W. 
Latitude  of  farthest  land  seen      ..        ..        82    10     0  N. 

And  must  trend  to  the  southward. 


*  End  of  Outward  Joueney. — After  taking  the  above  sights  for  Meridian  Altitude  and  Ex-Meridian, 
[  found  the  sextant  had  a  great  deal  of  side  error,  which  had  accumulated  since  my  last  observations,  and 
which  rendered  those  taken  now  valueless.  Latitude  82°  21'  0"  N.  is  obtained  by  applying  the  difference  of 
.atitude  run  since  the  meridian  altitude  taken  on  May  17,  when  it  gave  82°  27'  33" 


Friday,  May  Idth. 


Homeward 
Journey. 


Forty-seventh  Journey.    8  days'  provisions.   Called  cook  at  4  A.M.    The  fog  settled  Tent  ^  26 


hght  snow 
Halted  for 


down  durmg  the  night,'  hiding  the'  land.     Under  way  at  6.35  A.M.,  ; 
falling.    Compass  course  S.  by  E.,  following  back  on  our  outward  track, 
lunch  at  noon.    Passed  camp  of  16th  at  4.5  p.m. 

Camped  at  6  p.m. 

No  sights  or  bearings. 

Made  good,  S.  by  E.  9^  miles. 

Marching,  9^  hours. 

Lunch,  If  hours. 

Began  biscuit  which  has  been  stowed  in  an  ordinary  black  bag.  Find  it  highly 
flavoured,  which  according  to  Doidge's  opinion  in  particular,  and  the  opinion  of  us 
all  is,  in  the  language  of  the  former,  "  no  detriment."  It  is  in  first-rate  condition,  and 
the  ruinous  loss  by  dust  is  avoided  (that  is,  the  dust  is  saved.) 


Shade  +  8° 
Sun  +  42° 
Westy.  1,  o.  f.  s. 
At  2  p.m.  +  14° 
Calm  0.  m. 
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Saturday,  May  20th. 

Tenf  I  46".  Forty-eighth  Journey.    7  days'  provisions.     Roused  cook  at  4.55  a.m.  Great 

groaning  about  the  lower  hmbs,  the  noises  in  the  tent  are  neither  cheering  nor  pleasant. 
Sights  for  time  before  starting  ; — 

7h.  18m.  16s.  45°  12'  30"  I.E. -4' 40" 
7  19  55  45  18  40 
7  21  40  45  24  10 
7  22  50  45  32  40 
7  25  40  45  39  10 
Ar  +  10°  Under  way  at  7.40  a.m. 

Calm  b.  c  Were  it  not  for  the  tale  told  by  the  shady  side  of  men's  noses,  and  a  few  other 

trifles,  one  might  imagine  it  a  fine  English  summer  day. 

Such  imagination  does  not  last  long,  for  I  was  fairly  driven  away  from  the  sledge  for 
a  short  time  to  escape  the  moaning  of  the  unfortunate  fellows  with  their  legs,  knowing 
full  well  how  utterly  powerless  I  am  to  give  them  any  relief.  As  the  day  wears  on,  and 
the  journey  concludes,  their  naturally  buoyant  spirits  return,  and  many  is  the  joke 
which  goes  round  in  the  tent,  as  they  sit  rubbing  their  limbs  with  admirable  per- 
severance. 

But  the  morning.    The  "one,  two,  three,  haul,"  becomes  more  often  necessary,  and 
the  voice  of  the  sledge  captain  is  fast  losing  the  cheery  tone  we  have  been  accustomed  to.  | 
Snn  +  40"  The  weather  is  becoming  too  warm.  I 

Meridian  altitude,  54°  48'  30"    I.E.— 4'  40".    Latitude,  82°  33'  56"  N. 

After  taking  tliis  observation,  I  packed  up  and  followed  the  sledge,  which  had  gone 
on  some  distance  ahead. 

The  chronometer,  which  I  had  carried  always  in  the  same  place  (my  trousers  pocket) 
stopped  at  12.25,  which  must  have  been  as  I  followed  the  sledge.    I  cannot  account  for 
it,  otherwise  than  being  caused  by  my  going  unexpectedly  into  deep  soft  patches,  * 
breaking  through  a  seemingly  hard  and  seciu-e  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  snow.  A 

I  am  now  dependent  on  a  small  watch  belonging  to  the  Sergeant-Major,  which  has 
already  shown  its  disapproval  of  Arctic  sledge  travelling  on  many  occasions,  and  in  many 
Air  +  13°  ways. 

Calm  0.  c.  -A.  snow  bunting  flew  round  the  sledge. 

Camped  at  6.35  p.m. 
Made  good,  S.  by  E.  9^  miles. 
Marching,  9^  hours. 
Lunch,  1^  hours. 

Sunday,  May  21st. 

'^(Tondblywarm).        Forty-ninth  Journey.    6  days'  provisions.    Cook  at  5,40  A.M.    Snow  bunting  came 
Air  -1-15°  to  breakfast.    Under  way  at  8.50  a.m. 

Calm  0.  cm.  Meridian  altitude,  55°  O'  30".    IE  —  5'.    Latitude,  82°  40' N. 

Halted  for  lunch  off  Cape  Evans  during  which  a  light  wind  sprung  up  from  the 
westward,  to  which  we  made  sail.  Travelling  very  good,  and  the  men  getting  along 
very  well. 

Air  +  16°  Camped  at  6.55  p.m.  in  Milne  Bay. 

Calm  b.  cm.  •««■  t  i       i     t-.    /,  m 

Made  good,  S.  by  E.  6  miles. 

Marching,  8^  hours. 

Lunch,  1^  hours. 

Read  the  Evening  Service. 
Milne  Bay  is  7  to  8  mUes  across,  and  about  the  same  in  depth ;  it  extends  from 
Cape  May  on  the  N.E.  to  Cape  Evans  on  the  S.W.,  and  gets  narrower  and 
narrower,  until  it  reaches  a  very  promising  looking  valley  running  to  the  south- 
eastward. The  snow  drifts  round  Cape  May  are  very  heavy.  The  east  coast  is 
less  steep,  and  not  so  high  as  that  opposite,  the  latter  rises  to  800  or  900  feet,  and 
whereas  the  former  is  smooth  and  rounded,  the  west  coast  is  scored  with  numerous 
water  courses  down  the  face  of  the  hills. 


Monday,  May  22nd. 

Air  +  18°  Fiftieth  Journey.    5  days'  provisions.    Cook  at  5.25  A.M.     Under  way  at  8  a.m. 

S.W.lt.  air  o.  c  f.  Light  very  bad  for  travelling.  Reached  the  east  side  of  Mihie  Bay  at  12.30,  and  began 
going  up  the  steep  incHne  which  Ave  came  down  on  the  14th  inst.  Travelling,  hill,  and 
legs,  made  it  heavy  for  our  shoulders.    Halted  for  lunch  1  P.M.    This  meal  as  usual  did 
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!7onders,  and  we  camped  at  7  p.m.,  havms^  cleared  the  low  land,  and  passed  Cape  ^^^L  +  P 
picknor.  ^ 

Snow  bunting  paid  us  a  visit  about  lunch  time.  The  toast  to-night  was  given, 
'  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Portsmouth,"  the  men  remembering  with  many  queer 
md  pointed  remarks,  the  very  satisfactory  way  they  were  entertained  this  day  last  year.  Tent  +  34 

Good's  knee  is  very  painful.  Working  like  a  horse,  as  he  does  all  day,  he 
reeps  into  his  bag  at  night  groaning,  and  after  a  sleepless  night,  rouses  out  in  an 
gony  of  pain  in  the  morning.  I  am  applying  flannel  bandage  over  lint  soaked  in 
urpentine  liniment,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  do  much  good.  Mitchell  and  Ayles  are  the 
wo  sound  ones  left.    Thank  goodness  the  travelling  is  very  good. 

Made  good,  9  miles. 
Marching,  9-|  hours. 
Lunch,  labours. 

Steering  by  sastrugi  N.E.  and  S.  W.  (true),  weather  very  foggy  and  thick. 

Tuesday,  May  23rd 

Fifty-first  Journey.    4  days'  provisions.    Cook  at  6  a.m.  Tent  +  34° 

The  traveUing  being  very  good,  I  started  for  a  walk  to  Cape  Bicknor.    It  is  nearly  ^  •  ^■ 

ierpendicular,  facing  to  the  northward,  about  300  or  350  feet  high,  and  with  a  debris 
If  huge  masses  of  stone  extending  nearly  100  yards  from  its  base.  About  200  yards 
■rom  the  coast-line  of  the  bay  (wmch  runs  about  S.  by  E.  true),  numerous  small  ridges 
f  mud  and  pebbles  are  thrown  up,  some  of  them  to  a  height  of  30  and  40  feet, 
■hnost  perpendicular  to  iceward,  and  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  but  sloping  more 
radually  to  a  lane  of  hard,  level,  and  crusty  ice  mixed  "w  ith  stones,  which  occupies  the 
Dace  between  the  ridges  and  the  land. 

The  ice  outside  the  ridges  is  much  cracked  in  their  neighbourhood,  generally  in  a 
irection  parallel  to  the  land,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  a  hummock.  The  depth  of  the 
low  on  the  ice  is  about  3  feet.  After  procuring  a  few  specimens  of  atone,  &c.,  I 
'•alked  on,  to  try  and  find  a  short  cut  into  M'Clintock  Bay,  by  passing  south  of 
i!ape  Fanshawe  Martin.  I  half  expected  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  land  on 
ur  outward  journey.  I  was  disappointed.  This  bay  is  about  7  miles  deep,  and 
ntirely  free  of  islets  and  islands,  which  I  fancied  might  exist.  I  rejoined  the  sledge 
fter  5  hours'  absence,  and  finding  they  were  getting  on  all  right,  I  went  on  inshore, 
ith  the  intention  of  crossing  the  high  land  (about  1,100  feet)  above  Cape  Fanshawe  Martin, 
ad  picking  up  my  party  on  the  other  side.  I  reached  the  land  about  1^  miles  from 
le  cape,  findmg  exceedingly  heavy  walking  through  soft  deep  snow.  After  walking 
a  moderately  steep  incline,  some  700  feet,  I  turned  towards  the  hill  over 
e  cape,  and  proceeded  untU  stopped  by  a  perpendicular  drop  of  70  or  80  feet,  caused 
parently  by  an  enormous  fissure  in  either  compressed  snow  or  solid  ice,  which  existed 
the  shape  of  a  deep  chasm,  which  swept  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  which  latter 
rmed  a  steep  cliff.  I  followed  its  course  for  over  a  mile,  gradually  walking  up  an 
cline  till  I  was  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  ice.  I  found  the  chasm  continued  more 
e  a  ravine,  and  curved  away  in  the  direction  of  a  moderately  high  range  of  hills,  bear- 
g  about  S.W.  (true),  distant  some  5  or  6  miles.  Wherever  I  saw  it  the  sides  were  too 
eep  to  admit  of  crossing,  so  I  retraced  my  steps  and  followed  the  chasm  to  its  mouth, 
|,bout  f  of  a  mile  west  of  Cape  Fanshawe  Martni.  Here  I  got  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff  ; 
ind,  from  the  entire  absence  of  stone  or  earth,  and  the  appearance  of  large  masses  of  ice 
jjvhich  here  and  there  protruded  from  among  the  snow,  I  believe  the  land  is  covered  with 
jce  and  compressed  snow  to  a  great  depth,  and  that  the  small  wall  of  ice  east  of  the  cape, 
|vhich  we  saw  on  our  way  out,  is  the  termination  of  a  similar  state  of  things  on  that  side, 
is  the  weather  was  very  clear,  I  got  a  very  good  view  across  the  "  Palseocrystic  Sea  " 
I  or  a  certain  distance.  I  saw  a  great  deal,  but  nothing  beyond  plenty  of  hummocks, 
vhich  would  seem  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  the  action  of  very  energetic  "  way- 
vardens  "  in  the  parish  before  the  road  will  be  available  for  travelling  any  great  distance 
lO  the  northward. 

A  keen  wind  from  the  N.E.  (force  6)  with  a  sharp  drift  came  on  as  I  followed  the 
iledge.  I  overtook  my  party  just  as  they  were  camping  under  the  lee  of  a  small  glacier, 
)n  the  east  side  of  the  cape. 

Made  good,  9  miles  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  Air  +  10* 

Marching,  9^  hours.  N.E.  6,  o.  c.  z. 

Luncheon,  1^  hours. 
Travelling  very  good,  except  latterly,  over  very  hard  and  rugg-sd  sastrugi. 
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Wednesday,  May  2Ath. 

Tent  +  35°  Fifty-second  journey.    3  days'  provisions.    Boused  cook  at  6  A.M. 

Air  —  10°  At  8.30  A.M.  Ayles,  Stubbs,  and  I  started  off  with  pickaxe  and  shovels  for  a  brow 

N.Ey.  It.  air,b.c.  about  300  feet  above  the  ice,  and  just  east  of  Cape  Fanshawe  Martin.  After  walking 
about  ^  of  a  mile,  Stubbs  became  faint  and  sick.  Finding  he  recovered  after  halting  a 
few  minutes,  Ayles  and  I  pushed  on,  leaving  him  to  follow  more  slowly  with  the  rest  of 
the  party.  After  a  tolerably  steep  climb,  we  reached  a  very  good  spot  for  building  a 
cairn,  and  set  to  work  forming  a  foundation  of  very  heavy  stones,  of  which  there  were 
plenty.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  crew  came  struggling  and  toiHng  up,  impressing 
me  more  seriously  with  the  exceedingly  weak  state  they  were  in,  which  I  had  hitherto 
failed  so  thoroughly  to  reahse.  They  were  obliged  to  halt  for  breath  every  few  yards, 
and  were  unable  to  set  to  work  for  some  minutes  after  they  reached  us. 

When  the  cairn  was  fairly  under  way  I  went  down  to  the  tent,  and  met  Doidge 
not  half  way  up.  He  showed  such  evident  signs  of  distress  that  I  ordered  hun  down 
again,  although  I  was  half  afraid  of  making  any  one  of  the  party  appear  worse  than 
another  by  easing  him  off  and  throwing  more  work  on  the  remainder. 

On  reaching  the  tent  I  wrote  a  record  and  placed  it,  with  a  chart  of  our 
journey,  in  a  small  record  tin,  enclosed  in  another  and  larger  one,  the  space  between 
the  two  run  in  with  melted  bacon  lard,  which  quickly  became  a  solid  mass.  When 
I  reached  Good  and  his  builders  again,  I  found  a  very  substantial  and  well-built  cairn,  sohd 
to  9  feet  in  height.  After  depositing  the  record  tin,  we  were  not  sorry  to  get 
down,  as  a  strong  N.E.  wind  was  blowing,  all  hands  veiy  cold,  and  thoroughly  able 
to  appreciate  the  hot  tea  and  cold  bacon  which  Doidge  had  already  got  ready 

Under  way  at  2.40  p.m.,  following  round  the  low  land,  and  picking  up  the 
outward  tracks  on  the  old  floe.    Sighted  Cape  Stephenson  at  3.45,  and  continued  on 
the  floe  in  preference  to  crossing  the  land.    Camped  at  8.15  p.m.  in  M'Clintock  Bay, 
about  two  miles  from  Cape  Kichards. 
Temp.  +  12°  Made  good,  S.  by  W.  7  miles. 

N.E.l,b.c.m.  Travellmg,  5^  hours. 

Building  cairn,  5  hours. 
Lunch,  1^  hours. 

The  snow  in  places  is  assuming  a  wormeaten  or  honey-combed  appearance. 

A  clearer  view  of  the  small  glacier  to-day  showed  it  to  be  much  longer  than  I 
thought.  It  was  between  300  and  400  feet,  with  a  perpendicular  face  20  to  25  feet 
deep,  formed  in  layers  of  a  greenish  and  half  mud-coloured  ice,  the  latter  looking  more 
like  a  frozen  mixture  of  mud  and  snow.  The  lines  of  strata  did  not  run  straight,  but 
were  parallel  to  one  another,  curved  and  contorted  as  if  adajDting  themselves  to  the  form 
of  the  land  beneath.  The  land  above  it  is  entkely  covered  with  snow,  and  rises  in  a 
rounded  and  moderately  steep  slope  to  900  or  1,000  feet.  On  camping  I  had  a 
regular  survey  of  the  legs,  which  do  not  improve  in  appearance. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  Doidge,  Wood,  Mann,  and  Stubbs  are  the  worst,  and  ivore 
stockings  until  I  forbade  them,  while  Ayles  (all  right),  Mitchell  (nearly  so),  and  Good 
(whose  knee  appears  a  different  case)  never  travelled  in  stockings.  At  present, 
even  the  loose  boot  hose  has  to  be  turned  down  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
march. 

Although  a  sledging  party  is  not  often  able  to  fall  into  the  temptation  of  "  keeping 
spirits  up  by  pouring  spirits  down,"  we  gave  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  our  best  wishes, 
and  "  spliced  the  main  brace,"  which  led  to  a  conversation  on  the  Queen's  birthday  of 
last  year,  thence  to  the  day  on  which  it  was  kept,  our  departure  from  England,  and  a 
general  summary  of  subsequent  events,  amid  which  and  tobacco  smoke  we  rolled  our- 
selves up  in  our  bags  and  fell  asleep. 


COPY  OF  BECOBD  IN  CAIBN. 

"  This  cairn  was  built  by  the  '  Challenger  '  sledge  crew,  detached  on  an  exploring 
expedition  to  the  westward,  from  H.M.S.  'Alert,'  G.  S.  Nares,  Esq.,  Captain.  No 
cairn  has  been  erected  westward  of  this,  and  this  does  not  mark  the  farthest  position 
attained  by  the  party. 

"  The  extreme  reached  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  chait,  as  across  three  more  bays, 
and  about  43  miles  beyond  this  cairn.    In  addition  to  this  sledge  expedition,  a  northern 


livision,  under  Commander  Mitrkh^im,  is  endeavouring  to  force  a  way  northward  over  the 
ce,  and  H.M.S.  '  Discovery  '  has  parties  away  exploring  the  north  coast  of  Greenland. 
■  Challenger '  is  52  days  from  the  ship,  and  on  the  homeward  journey. 
"  Names  of  party.  Date. 
"  Winter  quarters  of  both  ships. 

"P,  ALDRICH,  Lieut, 

"  In  command  of  the  Farty." 

Tliursday,  May  25th, 

Fifty-third  Journey.    2  days'  provisions  left.     Cook  at  6.30  A.M.     Under  way  at  Tent  +  44" 
9.25.    Hit  off  faint  traces  here  and  there  of  our  old  track,  which  stood  us  good  service  in  -A-ir  +  1^>" 
the  dense  fog.  Calm,  dense  fog. 

Halted  for  lunch  at  2.45  p.m.,  during  which  the  fog  lifted  a  little,  so  I  left  the  ^^^^JP-"^' 
sledge,  and  walked  to  Bromley  Peak,  a  remarkable  looking  black  cliff,  situated  on  one  of 

Bromley  Peafi.       Bethell  Peak.l 


Cape  Stephenson.  Cape  Richards. 

Looking  across  McClintook  Bat. 

rwo  small  peninsulas  which  stand  oat  in  M'Clintock  Bay.    The  second  peninsula  is 
very  steep,  and  rises  to  about  1,000  feet.    This  I  have  named  Bethell  Peak. 

The  floe  remained  unbroken  up  to  the  former  nearly,  but  with  numerous  rounded 
hummocks,  which  were  separated  from  actual  contact  with  the  land  by  a  narrow  space 
jf  hard,  level  ice,  with  a  few  inches  of  snow  on  its  surface.  Just  as  I  reached  my  desti- 
nation a  dense  fog  settled  down  over  everythmg,  and  left  nothing  to  be  done  but  retrace 
my  steps  and  return  to  the  sledge. 

Beached  the  sledge  at  7.20  a.m.  j^r 

Camped  at  8.35  p.m.  Calm,  o,  f. 

Made  good.  H  miles.  S.  by  W. 
Marching,  9  J  hours. 

Lunch,  l-.y  hours.  * 
Travelling  very  good,  except  occasional  soft  patches. 

Friday,  May  26th. 

Fifty -fourth  Journey.    1  day's  provisions  left. 
A  strong  breeze  from  the  S.W.  ail  night,  and  still  blowing.    Have  made  it  optional 
to  travel  in  either  duck  boots  or  moccasins.     The  latter  often  become  sodden,  then  r^.^^^  _^  gi^u 
frozen.    By  the  time  we  were  under  way  a  smart  S.W.  gale  and  plenty  of  drift  had 
set  in.    The  latter,  combined  with  a  thick  fog,  hid  everything  a  few  yards  distant.  ^.^  , 

Started  sledge  under  close  reefed  sail,  Ayles,  Mitchell,  and  I  steering  her  as  best  we  s."wT7to8,f,q.  2: 
could  at  the  double,  while  she  plunged  tlu'ough  very  fine  and  soft  snow,  up  to  and  above 
our  knees  in  places,  then  on  to  hard  sastrugi,  the  direction  of  which  could  not  be  seen, 
and  occasionally  coming  to  a  dead  stop  with  the  forecastle  well  buried. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  came  tumbling  on  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  allow  them, 
but  we  had  to  wait  constantly,  as  our  tracks  were  obliterated  too  quickly  to  leave 
them  far  behind.  Steered  a  course  as  nearly  as  we  could  to  take  the  low  part  of  the 
spit  off  Cape  Stephenson. 

Halted  11.15  for  lunch,  and  afterwards  an  afternoon  march,  with  travelling  which 
required  all  hands  in  the  drag-belts  occasionaRy,  and  a  certain  amount  of  activity  to  keep 
clear  of  the  runners  very  often. 

At  5.30  P.M.  the  snow  and  drift  became  rather  less,  and  the  loom  of  the  land  showed 
^\•e  had  steered  a  very  good  course  (which  was  comparatively  easy,  being  dead  before 
the  wind).  Sighted  Peculiar  Hill  right  ahead,  and  are  about  4  miles  from  the  depot. 
Camper]  j,t  G  p.m.  ^.^ 

Made  good,  S.  by  W.  ^  W.,  12  miles  (our  best  journey).  s.W.  6.7,  „. 

Marching,  10  hours.  Tent  f  35*" 

Lunch,  2  hours, 
(3420)  2  E 
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Saturday,  May  2*7 th. 

Fifty-fifth  Journey.    No  provisions  on  the  sledge  would  have  been  correctly  stated, 
had  all  eaten  their  allowance.    The  generality  of  appetites,  however,  are  small,  and  we 
have  spare  pemmican,  tea  in  lieu  of  cocoa,  and  biscuit  for  to-day  at  half  allowance  as 
i^Q^l  +  42°         usual.    I  hardly  expected  we  should  be  so  long  returning.     Under  way  at  8.30,  with 
S.W.,  6,  o.  f.  z.  s.  reefed  sail  to  accommodate  invalids.    Heavy  snow  an(^  thick  fog.    Cleared  a  little  in  the 
Air  -h  20"  forenoon.    About  3  miles  N.W.  of  Peculiar  Hill,  where  the  low  shelving  land  of  pebbles 

and  soil  meets  the  ice,  the  latter  is  formed  into  8n  enormous  roller  with  a  perpendicular 
face  from  20  to  28  feet  in  depth,  on  its  inshore  side,  and  extending  some  hundreds  of 
feet  in  length,  I  mistook  this  for  a  ravine  on  my  outward  journey,  and  gave  it  a  wide 
berth.  This  seems  to  have  beeii  caused  by  pressure  from  a  westerly  direction,  and 
appears  as  if  the  floe  had  been  forced  up  bodily  on  the  gradually  sloping  land.  In  the 
next  bay  on  the  other  and  east  side  of  the  point  we  are  about  to  round  (Cape. 
Alexandra),  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  where  the  ice  ends  and  the  land  begins,  as 
although  there  are  undoubted  ice  rollers  within  .'50' yards  of  the  land,  the  one  blends 
with  the  other  without  the  signs  which  exist  on  its  western  side. 
S.W.  1.2,  o.  f.  s.  q.  Halted  for  lunch  at  2  P.M.  After  lunch,  I  left  the  sledge  to  seek  the  depot,  the 
weather  being  quite  thick  enough  to  mistake  the  position.  My  way  took  me  across  low 
land,  on  which  were  several  patches  bare  of  snow.  This  in  itself  was  a  novelty,  and  I 
carefully  searched  in  all  directions  for  something  or  anything  that  might  be  worth 
bringing  away,  without  success.  About  4.30  p.m.,  sighted  the  depot  quite  close,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  the  sledge  we  found  it  untouched.  Not  a  track  of  any  description  round 
it.  -Just  as  we  had  packed  the  sledge  the  wind  all  went,  and  the  fog  came  down  thicker 
than  ever,  obscuring  everything  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

Camped  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  all  enjoyed  a  full  allowance  of  biscuit,  notwithstanding  the 
fiii  vour  of  the  black  bag  was  superseded  by  an  infinitely  stronger  one  of  gutta  percha. 
Crew  in  first-rate  spirits. 

Made  good,  7\  miles. 
Marching,  9  hours. 
Lunch,  If  hours. 
Depot,  \  hour. 

Have  divided  the  4  days'  biscuit  to  last  7  days,  about  8  oz,  a  day  per  man. 


Sunday,  May  2Sth. 

,  Fifty-sixth  Journey.     4   days'   provisions.    Cook  at  6.35  a.m.    A  dull,  foggy 

morning.    Loom  of  the  land  only  visible.    Snow  bunting  came  at  breakfast.    Read  the 
Tent -I- 44°         Morning  Service  before  starting.    Under  way  at  9.15  A.M.     Travelling  very  heavy 
SoutUy.  2,  o.  c.  s.  through  the  newly-fallen  snow.    Camped  at  8  p.m.    Snowing,  and  very  thick. 
+  Made  good,  5|-  miles. 

Marching,  9^  hours. 
Lunch,  1^  hours. 

After  an  impartial  trial,  the  men  have  all  reverted  to  their  moccasins  in  preference 
to  duck  boots,  the  latter  being  found  too  rigid  about  the  soles.    All  things  considered 
Air  +  11°  though,  I  am  in  favour  of  the  duck  boots  at  this  mild  temperature. 

Monday,  May  29th. 

Tent  +  45°  Fifty-seventh  Journey.    3  days'  provisions.    Cook  at  5.40  a.m.    Under  way  at 

Calm,  o.  f.  s.        8.15  a.m.,  steering  S.S.W.  by  compass.    Very  thick. 
S  Cleared  a  little  at  luncheon. 

Bearings : —  i 
Cone,  Ward  Hunt  Island     . .        .  .     N  ]  49°    45'  E. 

Peculiar  Hill  N    19       0  E. 

Calm,  c.^f.  Crossed  a  fox  track,  running  from  the  island  to  the  main  land.    Camped  at  7.30  p.m. 

by  the  east  extreme  of  the  island. 

Have  shaken  out  the  reef  in  the  tent,  the  increased  space  is  much  appreciated. 
We  have  had  a  very  hard  day's  work,  the  travelling  not  at  all  good  ;  snow  soft  and  often! 
deep,  and  miserably  thick  weather  nearly  all  the  journey.  | 

Made  good,  S.S.W.,  5  to  6  "miles.  j 
Marching,  9^  hours.  1 
Lunch,  I  f  hours.  1 
One  of  the  crew  was  saying  he  thought  he  had  gained  weight,   "  Yes,"  said  another,! 
"  one  would  think  so,  to  look  at  the  size  of  your  legs." 


Air  -  2° 
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Tuesday,  May  30th. 

Fifty-eighth  Journey.  2  days'  provisions  left.  Cook  at  5.40  a.m.  Cape  Albert  J^J'^j^^^ 
Edward  visible  at  times.  After  breakfast,  I  left  Good  to  begin  the  march,  and  walked  ^J^^yy^' 
to  the  island,  intending  to  go  up  the  cone.  Had  a  hard  clamber  up  a  steep  slope  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  which  was  covered  in  deep  soft  snow,  and  reached  the  top 
of  a  ridge  about  600  feet  above  the  ice,  and  which  runs  to  the  west  in  the  direction  of 
the  cone.  I  found  this  nearly  bare  of  snow,  and  composed  of  small  stones  and  earth, 
similar  to  the  small  island  (Crozier  Island),  in  James  Ross  Bay,  and  also  the  low  projecting 
spits,  whenever  I  could  actually  determine  they  were  land  at  all.  Vegetation  was  fairly 
represented  as  regards  quantity,  in  the  poppy,  saxifrage,  and  small  tufts  of  grass,  i 
saw  no  actual  tracks  of  animals,  but  hares  had  evidently  visited  the  locality,  though  not 
j  recently.    One  or  two  snow  buntings  were  flying  about. 

The  wretchedly  thick  weather  rendered  it  useless  my  going  up  higher,  nor  could  I 
I  see  a  single  point  or  portion  of  the  bay  to  get  bearings,  &c,,  which  I  wanted 
particularly. 

The  island,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  appears  to  be  formed  of  small  rubble,  &c.  There  is 
no  sign  of  a  cliff,  except  at  the  N.W.  end,  the  rest  being  very  rounded.  Like  Crozier 
Island,  and  the  low  cushions  off  the  capes,  it  is  steeper  to  the  westward,  and  low  and 
jjshelving  to  the  eastward  ;  and  to  whatever  their  formation  may  be  due,  they  resemble 
one  another  in  so  many  ways  except  size,  that  their  existence  may  very  probably  arise 
from  the  same  cause. 

Camped  at  7.30  p.m.  Air  -f -14" 

Travellmg  rather  better,  but  the  journey  is  not  a  very  long  one.  The  men  are  -yy-est  It.air  o.s.f. 
regularly  done.  Temp.  +13° 

Made  good,  5  miles. 
Marching,  9  hours. 
Lunch,  1:1  hours. 

Our  whiskers,  moustaches,  and  beards  are  very  much  lighter  than  their  natural 
hues,  and  their  delicate  *'  golden  tint "  imparts  an  air  of  cleanliness  to  our  features, 
which  much  require  something  of  the  kind  to  do  away  with  the  sooty  and  begrimed  • 
appearance  of  our  stearine -smoked  countenances. 

Wednesday,  May  31  st. 

Fifty-ninth  Journey.    1  day's  provisions.    Cook  at  5  a.m.    Tent  fearfully  hot.  Sun  waking 
shining  when  cook  was  called,  but  oar  march  began  at  7.30  in  the  same  hopeless  grey     +  55° 
mist,  which  appears  to  be  the  normal  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  neighbourhood.        After  cocoa  -i-  62" 

Snow  soft,  and  the  sledgo  dragging  very  heavily,  although  assisted  by  the  sail  part  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
of  the  journey.  Heavy  snowstorm  began  at  4  p.m.,  and  lasted  till  we  got  to  sleep.  •>■'■• 
Camped  under  Cape  Albert  Edward  a!",  7  p.m. 

Made  good,  6^  miles. 
Marching,  9f  hours. 
Lunch,  If  hours. 


Thursday,  June  1st. 

Sixtieth  Journey.    Roused  cook  at  5  a.m.  ,  -0 

We  drank  the  last  of  our  cocoa  this  morning.    W e  are  still  25  miles  from  the  depot,  ^" 
and  I  am  getting  very  anxious,  as  day  by  day  we  camp,  without  getting  as  far  as  I  had 
every  reason  to  expect,  with  so  light  a  sledge.    It  is  not  from  v/ant  of  trying  osir  utmost. 

Under  way  at  7.45.     Travelling  very  bad.     The  heavy  snow,  which   began  ^j^.  _^  ^q" 
yesterday,  continues  without  the  slightest  cessation.   Regular  autumn  experience,  every-  s.  W.  3,  o.  f.  s. 
thing  wet,  heavy,  and  uncomfortable.    Hoisted  the  sail.    Steered  by  compass.  During 
the  day  Good  became  thoroughly  iU  from  over-work.    With  a  little  sal  volatile,  he 
recovered  sufficiently,  after  a  short  halt,  to  resume  his  old  place  on  the  drag-rope.  Another 
short  journey,  and  at  this  rate,  we  shall  be  hard  up  for  provisions.  Drip  soaking  through  Air  +  32° 
the  tent  from  melting  snow  in  great  quantities.  T  nt^*^^"° 

Made  good,  4  miles. 
Marching,  9  hours. 
Lunch,  If  hours. 

Friday,  June  2nd, 

Sixty-first  Journey.    CaUed  cook  at  4.40  a.m.     Still  snowing  heavily,  and  thicker 
tiian  yesterday,  if  possible.    Overhauled  provisions.    No  more  bacon.    Reduced  biscuit 
(3426)  2  E  2 
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Tent  +  oS"  to  I  allowance,  and  finish  potatoes  and  sugar  to-day.  A-h  days'  pemmican,  plenty  of  tea, 
AtBreakf ast  +  62 '  y.■^^JJ^^  ^nd  fael  remain  for  4  days. 

Calms  ^/  Under  way  at  7.30  A.M.,  our  weights  being  very  materially  increased  by  the  thawing. 

Travellmg  all  day,  through  most  abominable  and  clammy,  clinging,  snow,  about 
18  inches  deep.  About  an  hour  after  starting  halted,  and  lightened  sledge  of  everything 
we  could  spare,  keeping  an  under  flannel  and  pair  of  drawers  only  in  the  knapsacks.  As 
yesterday,  obliged  to  halt  for  Good,  who  pulled  till  he  became  thoroughly  exhausted  and 
unable  to  move.  I  find  the  sal  volatile  very  beneficial  in  many  ways  now. 
Camped  at  7.    Snowing,  and  very  thick. 

Made  good,  3  miles.    (Constant  "one,  two,  three,  haul,") 
Marching,  9  hours. 
Air  +  33"  Lunch,  If  hours. 

Calm,  s.  f.  Packing,  &c.,  f  hour. 

Very  warm  hauling,  off  guernsies,  bareheaded,  and  barehanded. 
As  I  write  now,  some  three  hours  after  camping,  the  snow  is  pattering  down,  more 
lent  +  00         jy^g  sleet  or  rain,  rattling  on  the  tent,  a  sound  we  are  unwillingly  accustomed  to.  Too 
thick  to  see  the  slightest  sign  of  land,  though  we  must  be  close  alongside  it. 

Saturday,  June  3rd. 

Sixty-second  Journey.  Cook  at  5.30  a.m.  Snowing  heavily,  and  just  as  thick  as 
ever.  Travelling  very  bad.  Started  with  a  light  half  load  to  make  a  road,  and  found  it 
anything  but  easy  work.  Halted  for  lunch.  Afternoon  travelling  the  same,  every  bit 
of  snow^,  which  Avas  falling  in  large  flakes,  thawed  on  the  sledge  as  it  fell,  and  rendered 
the  consistency  of  that  on  the  floe  such  that  it  formed  powerfid  "  bi-akes all  along  each 
runner,  the  open  spaces  between  the  uprights  being  filled  with  solid  l)locks  of  it,  which, 
with  the  sledge  bottom  dragging  on  the  surface,  brought  the  friction  up  enor- 
mously. 

Passed  a  cape  at  lunch  time,  which  I  fancy  must  be  Cape  Naies ;  if  so,  we  are 
a  little  nearer  the  depot  than  I  thought,  so  much  the  better.    I  think  we  would  all 
,  vote  for —  40°,  and  clear  weather  again. 

My  medical  inspection  to-day  is  not  at  all  favourable. 

I.  Sergeant-Major,  bad  legs,  pain  inside,  short  of  breath,  and  very  weak.  (Excused 
from  hauling). 
II,  Stubbs  ditto  (Excused  from  hauling.) 

III.  Mann,  fanly  well,  but  bad  legs. 

IV.  Good,  bad  legs,  constant  exhaustion,  and  attacks  of  diarrhoea. 
V.  Doidge,  very  bad  legs. 

VI.  Mitchell,  bad  legs,  which  cause  him  so  much  pain  that  T  have  often  seen  him  go 
out  of  the  tent  at  night,  and  heard  him  groaning  as  he  rubs  them  outside  on 
the  sledge  to  prevent  rousing  out  his  sledge  mates. 
V'll.    Ayles,  perfectly  sound. 

As  to  remedies,  all  require  rest  and  increased  food.  We  have  not  the  latter,  and 
cannot  aflbrd  the  former  ;  so  instead,  I  have  ordered  grog  and  tobacco  to  be  knocked  off 
in  Stubbs'  case,  and  the  former  to  be  taken  ven/  veov/  weak  by  the  Sergeant-Major. 
Have  also  given  them  half  a  Dover's  powder  apiece,  as  they  always  seem  to  get  better  for 
taking  *'  something,"  Like  all  bluejackets,  the  stronger  the  effects  on  the  system,  the 
higher  the  opinion  they  entertain  of  one's  medical  knowledge  and  treatment.  In  this 
case,  however,  I  must  chance  what  they  think  of  my  skill,  as  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  stand  the  effects  of  what  they  might  otherwise  take  with  impunity. 

Made  good,  3^  miles  (Half-loads.) 
Travelled,  9  miles  „ 
Marching,  10^  hours. 
Lunch,  1  hoiu". 

Whole  load  advanced,  5^  hours. 
Packing,  U  hours. 

Sunday,  June  Ath. 

Tent -t- 60°  Read  Mornmg  Service  before  marching.    Under  way  at  11.15  a.m.    Snow  nearly 

Air  +  31°  done,  but  still  a  thick  fog.    Half-loads  as  yesterday.    We  were  cheered  at  starting  by 

'  a  clear  view  of  Cape  Columbia  and  Cooper  Key  Mountains,  together  with  a  half-wilhng 

sun,  and  a  bit  of  blue  sky  overhead.  Shortly  after,  a  light  easterly  wind,  and  a  fall  in 
temperature  to  -f  25°,  led  me  to  hope  for  fine  weather.  No  such  luck.  Ere  an  hoiu" 
was  over,  eveiything  was  wa-apped  in  the  same  dull,  hopeless  fog. 

Proceeded  until  2,  then  unpacked,  and  while  sledge  returned  I  walked  on  road- 
makiiig.    My  joiu-nal  shows  me  I  here  indidged  in  a  fit  of  "  the  blues,"  which,  under 
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the  circumstances,  was  perliaps  rather  to  have  been  avoided.  I  write  what  I  find  jotted 
iowu,  as  I  sat  alone,  having  returned  to  the  load  to  cook  the  lunch.  "  If  anyone  wants  to 
find  out  the  extent  to  which,  their  spirits  will  bear  up  against  "  the  blues,"  let  him  be 
ilone  in  a  dense  fog  in  the  A]'ctic  i-egions,  in  charge  of  six  weak  men,  and  one  who  must 
'^ive  in  shortly  ;  bad  travelling,  where  good  was  experienced  before,  a  minimum  of  food  ; 
let  him  see  the  anxiety  of  the  men  to  get  on  quickly,  and  then-  utter  inability  to  do  so. 
It  is  not  cheering.    Light  a  pipe,  and  go  to  meet  them." 

At  last  they  hove  in  sight,  after  4^  hours'  absence,  the  made  road  rendering  the 
travelling  easy.  Lunched,  and  mider  way  with  the  whole  load  along  the  road  I  had 
previously  made. 

One  of  the  party  this  afternoon  so  hampered  oiir  movements  on  the  drag-ropes  by 
5waying  about,  I  ordered  him  to  fall  out  and  follow  the  sledge.  On  my  looking  back  half 
I  m  hour  aftei-wards,  he  Avas  not  in  sight,  so,  leaving  the  sledge  to  go  on  as  it  could,  I 
eturiied  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.  I  found  him  some  little  distance  back,  lying 
n.  the  snow  face  downwards,  and  at  first  thought  he  had  fainted.  Such  I  found  not  to 
e  the  case,  and  some  mild  persuasion  induced  him  to  reach  the  sledge  again.  Under 
rdinary  circumstances  he  would  not  have  been  up  to  the  work,  here  I  was  compelled  to 
taake  him  up  to  it,  or  nearly  so. 

The  Sergeant-Major  became  quite  exhausted  during  the  afternoon,  which  caused 
mother  halt.  We  ultimately  camped  abi'east  a  cape  with  a  low  point  ofi*  it,  which 
3roves  the  east  extreme  of  a  bay  of  which  Cape  Nares  is  the  western  point. 

From  occasional  glimpses  of  tire  land  to-day,  we  have  been  crossing  this  bay,  the 
bxtreme  depth  of  which  I  have  not  seen,  as  it  appears  to  run  up  as  a  small  inlet  round 
%  pomt  6  or  7  miles  south  of  Cape  Nares.  From  this  point  the  land  trends  to  the  cape 
)fi;'  which  we  are  camped,  and  thence  round  to  Cape  Columbia,  distant  about  6  miles 
Tom  us  now. 

Made  good,  4  miles. 
Travelled,  7  miles. 
Marching,  10^  horn's, 
Lunch,  1^  horn's. 
Packing,  &c.,  ^-  hour. 
Weather  has  cleared  a  little. 


Monday,  June  5th. 

Sixty-fourth  Journey.    Cook  at  9,30  a.m.    Glorious  sunshine.    Social  barometer  t'ent  +  56 
isen  a  good  deal.    Biscuit  remaining,  4-|lbs.,  f  of  a  day's  allowance;  divided  it  into 
7  equal  parts,  to  last  tiU  to-morrow  night.    Under  way  at  12.10.    Snow  in  better  con- 
dition ;  getting  on  very  fairly,  Serjeant  walking  behind  the  sledge.    Lunched  at  6.15. 
{Rounded  Cape  Columbia  at  10.30.    I  had  been  looking  forward  all  the  journey  to  going 
tiup  Cooper  Key  Peak,  and  getting  a  grand  view  over  the  Palseocrystic  Sea.    Dense  fog 
arevented  it  on  the  way  out,  and  other  cu'cmnstances,  scarcely  so  pleasant,  prevent  it 
ow.    The  good  travelling  immediately  round  the  cape  remained  as  before,  so  I  left  the 
ledge  to  go  on,  and  went  some  300  or  400  feet  up  the  steep  face  of  the  clilf,  collected 
'a  few  specimens  of  the  stone,  a  poppy,  &c„  and  had  a  good  view  of  the  hmnmocky  ice 
butside,  which  latter  seems  heavy  and  difficult.    Camped  shortly  after  12,  about  |  mile  Air  +  17° 
jeast  of  Cape  Columbia.  Calm,  b.  c. 

Made  good,  miles. 
Marching,  lOi  hours. 
Lunch,  1^  hours. 
Put  a  mustard  plaster  on  Mann's  chest. 

Tuesday,  June  6th. 

Sixty-fifth  Journey.    Housed  cook  at  10.    A  fine  day  for  picking  up  the  depot,  Tcrifc  +  54' 
and  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  night  in  getting  my  eyes  into  order,  which  have  been 
very  painful  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  the  last  few  days.    The  india-rubber  ice 
goggles  (Surgeon-Major  Wyatt's),  when  once  filled  with  snow,  are  very  comfortable  things, 
but  the  actual  operation  of  filling  them  is  ill  adapted  to  cold  climates,  being  somewhat 
lengthy  and  requiring  much  patience.    I  found  then-  chief  use  11.  tying  them  over  the 
leyes  at  night,  without  snow  inside,  when  from  their  filling  the  socket  of  the  eye,  and 
exercising  a  gentle  pressure  on  the  eyeHds,  they  answered  much  better  than  a  bandage: 
Although  quite  clear,  I  was  afraid  another  fog  might  come  on  before  the  sledge 
could  reach  the  depot,  so  I  started  off  ahead,  that  we  might  have  a  track  to  go  by  in  the 
event  of  its  doing  so.    After  a  walk  of  2^  hom-s  over  fairly  hard  snow,  which  I  • 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  I  reached  the  depot,  and,  to  my  great  relief  and  thankfulness, 
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found  it  untouched  and  in  good  order,  the  bare  fact  of  which  seemed  to  lift  a  load  of 
responsibility  off  me.     Hare  and  lemming  tracks  and  fox  tracks  were  about. 

I  had  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on  having  reached  the  depot,  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards  a  fog  came  on  as  thick  as  ever,  and  we  would  not  have  reached  it 
to-night.  As  it  was,  I  opened  the  potato  tin,  took  sugar  and  potatoes,  filled  pockets 
with  biscuit,  and  retraced  my  steps.  Met  the  sledge,  following  my  track,  and  the  men 
rather  anxious  as  to  whether  I  had  beat  the  fog  or  not.  We  camped  about  300  yards 
from  the  depot,  and  revelled  in  biscuit  and  luxury  !    A  short  march. 

Air  +  20"  Made  good,  4  miles. 

East  2,  o.  f.  Marching,  5  hours. 

Depot,  packing,  &c.,  2^  hours. 
The  North  Cooper  Key  Peak  terminates  in  Cape  Columbia,  and  the  steep  land 
which  lies  5  or  G  miles  along  the  coast  east  of  it.  Off  the  latter  extends  low  and 
undulating  land,  tapering  to  a  sickle  point,  on  which  is  our  depot  On  the  steep  coast, 
about  150  to  200  ft.  above  the  "  ice-level"  (if  there  be  such  a  thing)  is  a  remarkable 
looking  snow-cliff,  as  if  caused  by  a  snow  or  ice-slip,  and  something  similar  to  the  small 
glacier  off  Cape  Fanshawe  Martin. 

Wednesday,  June  7  th. 

Air  -f-  23"  Sixty-sixth  Journey.   7  days'  provisions  left.    E-oused  cook  at  5.    A  very  splendid^  I 

N.E.  2,  b.  c,        j^y^  gg^j^  gge  to  within  30  miles  of  the  ship,  a  fact  I  have  impressed  on  the  men,  with 
good  effect. 

The  travelling  being  hard,  I  walked  on  to  Cape  Aldrich  to  try  and  find  a  place  to 
leave  a  cairn,  leaving  the  sledge  to  follow,  bringing  on  the  empty  pemmican  and  bacon 
tins,  &c. ,  for  the  purpose.  I  found  no  conspicuous  place  for  a  cairn,  the  cape  being  very 
steep.    Observed  a  large  bird  some  distance  off,  it  flew  something  like  a  gull. 

Lots  of  snow  buntings  about  the  land.  I  got  about  500  ft.  up  the  cape,  part  of 
the  way  on  hands  and  knees ;  the  ascent  was  not  easy,  as  great  numbers  of  the  stones 
were  loose,  and  went  thundering  down,  slipping  out  of  little  beds  of  ice  in  which  they 
had  ensconced  themselves  as  the  snow  had  thawed. 

A  high  range  of  hills  I'uns  about  S.Vv^.  from  Giffard  Peak,  and  trends  gradually  round 
to  the  westward,  chcling  about  Ayles  Bay,  and  is  separated  from  the  Cooper  Key 
Peaks  by  gradual  and  sloping  land  rising  to  600  ft.,  over  which  I  daresay  a  passage 
would  be  found  cutting  off  Cape  Columbia,  by  passing  well  to  the  south  and  west 
of  it. 

Bearings : — 

Cape  Hecla   214°  30' 

Cape  Joseph  Henry    . .        . .        . .        .  .        220  5 

Observation  Peak    221  50 

Peak  over  Colan    222  30 

GifiardPeak   231  45 

High  Peak  inside  Giffard       . ,        . .        . .        245  0 

Another    261  40 

Camped  at  7,  about  1  mile  W.S.W.  of  Point  Stubbs  {i.e.,  "Challenger").  A  i 
curious  afternoon,  sudden  and  very  thick  fogs,  breaking  occasionally  to  give  us  an  hour^  I 
or  so  of  magnificently  clear  weather. 

We  are  all  very  agi-eeably  surprised  at  the  state  of  the  travelling,  which  haa  i 
vastly  improved  in  our  absence.    The  snow  is  fine  grained,  and  8  to  10  inches  deep.      ^  I 

I  have  heard  many  mild  complaints  of  late  as  to  the  effects  of  the  pemmican,  it 
appears  to  rise  on  the  men's  stomachs  a  great  deal ;  with  Good  it  has  been  often  the 
case,  but  latterly  every  one,  except  Ayles  and  I,  suffer  more  or  less.  I  attribute  it  to  j 
weakness.  Had  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  game,  I  daresay  this  would  not^ 
have  been  experienced  ;  but  where  game  is  not  to  be  got,  I  believe  an  occasional  change 
10  preserved  meat  might  be  beneficial.  Another  symptom  wliich  has  become  apparent 
yesterday  and  to-day  with  4  of  the  crew,  is  tender  gums,  which  I  hope  may  be  due  to 
the  increased  allowance  of  biscuit.  Hitherto,  while  rather  short  of  it,  we  always  soaked 
it  in  tea  or  pemmican  to  make  it  go  farther,  now  we  eat  it,  or  some  of  it,  without] 
softening  it.  I  hope  it  is  not  scurvy,  though  Doidge  asked  me  the  question  to-day, 
"  Is  scurvy  ever  got  while  sledging,  sir  V 

I  answered  in  perfect  truth  in  one  sense,  though  not  in  another,  "  No,"  and 
attributed  everything  to  the  hard  biscuit.  All  hands  have  been  in  the  drag-ropes 
to-day. 

Made  good,  7  miles  travelled. 
Marching,  9^  hours. 
Lunch,  1:^  hours, 


Air  +  20" 
N.B,  1,2,  b.  c,  f 
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Thursday,  June  Sth. 

Sixty-seventh  Journey.    6  days'  provisions.    Cook  at  5.25.    Strong  breeze  from  ^35°^° 
;he  N.E.  during  the  night.  _       _  j^^^  ?>'^og. 

Under  way  at  8.15.  Snow  bad  for  travelHng,  it  appears  to  change  marvellously 
j^uickly  with  the  temperature. 

Could  not  get  on  at  all,  halted,  unpacked,  and  loaded  to  300  lbs.  This  was  nearly 
IS  bad.  Took  everything  off  the  sledge  except  the  cooking  gear,  and  a  few  small 
things. 

At  10  Stubbs  came  tome  with  swollen  testicles,  having  come  on  the  night  before 
ast.  I  extemporised  a  suspensory  bandage  from  a  blue  comforter,  and  excused 
lim  from  the  drag-ropes.  Shortly  after,  the  Sergeant  became  out  of  breath,  and  too 
veak  to  get  on,  so  I  sent  him  back  ready  for  the  second  load.  After  taking  a  spell, 
Inding  Ayles  *  and  I  could  get  on  quicker  by  ourselves,  I  sent  them,  all  back,  while  he 
.nd  I  dragged  the  sledge  and  tramped  down  a  road.  Halted,  unpacked,  and  back  for 
he  remainder  of  the  gear,  which  came  up  slowly  but  surely.  After  lunch,  started  with 
rhole  load,  snow  a  little  crisper.  Stubbs  following  in  rear,  j  Got  along  tolerably  for  half 
,n  hour,  then  came  to  a  dead  stop.  Canted  sledge  on  to  the  medical  box,  and  scraped  the 
unners,  which  in  some  places  had  as  much  as  3  inches  thickness  of  ice  on  them  underneath, 
hich  assisted  in  enlarging  the  tremendous  cakes  of  snow  the  sledge  forced  before  it.  A 
econd  time  we  did  this,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  we  had  advanced  just  10  yards, 
lowever,  we  got  on  much  better  afterwards,  and  camped  at  8. 

Made  good,  4f  miles,  S.W.  ^  S,  (comp.)  Air  + 

Travelled,  7  to  8  miles.        '  East  2.3,  o.f. 

Marching,  packing,  &c.,  10^  hours. 
Lunch,  1  hour. 

Friday,  June  9  th. 

Sixty-eighth  Journey.    5  days'  provisions.  Cook  at  7.20.    I  ought  to  put  Stubbs  Air  +  3.3° 
n  the  sledge,  the  Sergeant  ought  to  be  put  there  too,  but  there  is  not  strength  enough 
ft  to  drag  them. 

Under  way  at  9.35.  Came  across  numerous  deep  places,  which  cost  us  much 
rouble  to  get  through.  I  found  it  a  good  thing  dragging  the  sledge  over  the  shovel 
Occasionally.  Pitched  tent  for  lunch,  and  gave  Stubbs  warm  water  for  bathing  purposes. 
ie  is  perfectly  easy,  so  he  says,  though  I  daresay  he  does  not  feel  as  well  as  he  wishes 
o  make  out,  as  he  puts  a  very  good  face  on  things  in  general.  After  lunch,  the 
sergeant  and  Mann  both  gave  in,  leaving  5  of  us  on  the  drag-ropes,  Ayles  and  I 
becoming  permanent  leading  men.  Did  a  very  good  afternoon's  work,  considering  all 
hings.  ^  27° 

Made  good,  S.W.  |-  S,  6  miles.  >v-.    1.2,  o.  c.  f. 

Marching,  10  hours. 
Lunch,  Itj  hours. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  it  is  the  bluejackets  who  hang  out,  the  marine,  shipwright 
|,nd  blacksmith  being  disabled. 

j  We  had  the  tent  pitched  by  the  time  the  sick  came  up.  Put  mustard  plaster  on 
lihe  Sergeant's  chest.  Hot  water  and  Gregory's  mixture  for  Stubbs.  Gums  very 
|iender,  which  prevents  the  allowance  of  biscuit  being  eaten. 

Saturday,  June  10th. 

Sixty-ninth  Journey.  4  days'  left.  Eoused  [cook  at  7.20.  Under  way  at  9.55, 
:hree  invalids  following.  Poor  Stubbs  requires  all  his  courage  and  endurance.  Several 
:imes  as  we  went  on,  Ayles  and  I  sunl?:  nearly  up  to  our  hips,  but  occasionally  we 
3ame  to  long  stretches  of  good  hard'  travelling,  and  we  camped  abreast  Point  Moss, 
it  9.30. 

Sleet  falling  at  intervals.    The  Sergeant  loses  breath  with  the  least  exertion,  and  I  Air  +  28' 
im  afraid  is  getting  worse,  rather  than  better,  although  we  ease  him  off  all  the  work  c  f. 

we  can,  except  hLs  turn  at  cook. 

Made  good,  S.W.  l  S.  G  miles. 
Marching,  9f  hours. 
Lunch,  If  hours. 

Sunday,  June  llth. 

Seventieth  Jouraey.    3  days'  provisions  left.    Cook  at  7.50  p.m.    We  are  looking  Tent  +60° 
forward  to  news  from  the  ship  as  we  draw  near  our  depot.    Something  to  give  us  u 
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Air  +-  31° 
(Jalm.  o.  0.  f. 


Tent  -r  CV 


clianj>e  to  the  conversation,  whicli  tumbles  into  the  same  groove  pretty  well  e^■ery  iiight 
Eead  tlie  Morning  Service. 

Under  way  "at  il.  Cairn  and  snowing.  Travelling  as  yesterday ;  several  "  dry 
hauls during  the  march.  Mann,  v.  ho  had  been  walking  m  the  rear  of  the  sledge, 
came  to  me  with  a  complaint  smiilar  to  Stubbs',  which  I  treated  in  a  simUar  way  with 
suspensory  bandage,  and  warm  water  bathing. 

After  lunch,  the  travelHng  became  much  harder  and  better,  which  enabled  us  to  make 
a  good  journey,  which  brought  us  abreast  the  Colan  depot  at  11.30,  all  very  fagged.  I 
walked  up  to  the  depot  while  tlio  tent  Avas  being  pitched,  with  the  mtention  of  getting 
the  letters,  &c.,  bttt  I  found  Lieut.  Giffard  had  erected  stich  a  magnificent  structm-e,  that 
I  could  niake  but  little  hapression  on  it,  and  contented  myself  with  his  note,  which  I 
found  attached  to  the  staft! 

There  vv'ere  several  hare  tracks  round  the  cairn.  Good  is  thoroughly  knocked  up  j 
agam.  and  can  eat  nothing. 

Made  good,  5  miles. 
Marchmg,  10^  hotu-s. 
Lun.'^h.  2  hours  (sick  to  treat.) 


Mo'iiday,  June  I2fh. 

Se'.  enty-first  Journey,    10  days'  provisions.    Cook  at  O.^iO  p.m.    Left  invalids  in 
the  tent.    Kemamder  of  us  up  to  the  depot,  which  was  aU  right  except  the  lime  juice 
iar  broken  in    the    neck.    Fortimatel}^  none  of   the  contents  were  spilt.  Packed 
Air  4-  2r"  sledge,  reftd  news  to  the  crew.     Under  way  at  2.30.     AH  hands  glad  to  hear 

Disco ver\-  "  was  all  right,  and  communication  established.  Their  success  with  the 
musk  ox  caused  otu^  mouths  to  water.  We  feel  the  increased  load  veiy  much,  the  sledge 
is  hea\  ier  by  400  lbs.,  which,  with  the  constants,  brings  up  the  total  to  1,000  lbs.,  or  a 
load  of  200  lbs.  per  man.    Halted  for  limch  at  5.30. 

T  have  plenty  of  provisions  now  to  go  a  tn]")  down  Clements  Markham  Inlet,  wPiich 
1  had  hoped  to  make,  )jut  we  have  qtute  as  much  as  we  know  what  to  do  to  get  back  to 
the  shi[)  in  decent  time  without  going  an  inch  firther  than  absolutely  necessary. 

Made  good,  3  miles  towards  Sail  Harbour.  j 
In  sun  f  45"     '  Marching,  7  hours.  ' 

Tent  f  C(y  BeM,  2-1  hours. 

Calm,  b,  e.  ;^  t      i    1 1  i 

Lunch,  l  .y  nom's. 

()]jserved  3  long  tailed  "  skuas," 

The  sweet  pemmican  is  very  much  liked  as  a  change,  but  we  have  preferred  a 
mixture  of  sweet  and  plain,  when  we  could  get  it.  To-morrow,  if  fine,  I  leave  the  invalids 
to  recruit,  and  have  a  day  up  the  inlet.  It  has  been  foggy  all  day,  except  now,  when  it 
has  partially  cleared. 

Tuesday,  June  ISth. 

Seventy-second  Journey,  9  days'  provisions.  Cook  at  9.30.  Breakfasted  off  6  lbs. 
ol  presei-ved  meat  which  had  been  for\A^arded  mth  the  depot.  Everyone  rehshed  the 
change,  and  ate  well. 

Snowing  heavily,  and  a  deiLse  fog  puts  an  end  to  my  only  chance  of  getting  down 
the  inlet.  We  have  not  been  fortitnate  in  our  weather  as  far  as  fog  is  conceined.  I 
Packed  sledge,  but  detained  till  3,  when  a  slight  clear  enabled  us  to  get  ahead.  Took 
the  collapsible  boat  oft'  the  sledge,  fitted  her  with  drag-ropes,  and  put  sextant  and 
medical  box  in  her.  Gave  her  in  charge  of  the  3  bad  invalids,  who  managed  to  keep  together 
and  get  along  slowly,  but  making  us  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  by  waiting  for  them. 
Air  +  32''  ^'^^  ^'^S  came  on  again  very  thick.    Halted  and  pitched  tent  for  lunch,  advising  th^ 

fog.       men  to  sleep  while  they  could.    Heavy  snow  falling.    Observed  a  long  tailed  skui 
Under  w^ay  at  7.     Got  on  very  fairly  till  8,  when  Good  became  suddenly  short  oi 
breath,  nearly  fainted,  and  was  in  fact  attacked  exactly  the  same  as  the  Sergeant. 

There  appears  to  be  utter  inabihty  to  get  breath,  no  pain,  and  no  diffictdty  to  spe 
of  in  breathing  when  at  rest.    Ptdse  in  both  cases  faudy  strong  and  regular.  Appetite 
fair.    The  least  exertion  brings  it  on.    Bowels  m  good  order.    I  am  half  afraid  we  shi 
not  get  on  board  without  assistance,  for  which  either  Ayles  or  myself  yvi]l  have 
.  j^alk  in.  : 

^vrt,  .'  ^^^P^d      8.    A  regularly  lost  day,  one  way  and  another. 

Made  good,  1^  miles. 
Marching,  2^  hours. 
Lunch,  If,  hours. 
Detentions,  3^  hours. 
Notwithstanding  the  .sickness,  the  consumption  of  food  to-day  has  been  very  large. 
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1.2  lbs.  preserved  meat,  potatoes,  6oz.  bacon,  2  pints  tea,  1  pint  cocoa,  1  lb.  biscuit  (the 
atter  principally  soaked). 

Good  and  the  Sergeant  are  both  asleep,  their  breathing  is  somewhat  uneasy,  the 
atter  breathes  40  to  50  times  a  minute,  Good  from  25  to  30,  both  irregular.  Stubbs 
i,nd  Mann  are  getting  slightly  better,  but  the  swelling,  reduced  in  the  tent,  invariably 
'eturns  on  the  march. 

Wednesday,  June  lAth.  *• 

Seventy-third  Journey.  8  days' provisions.    Cook  at  10.35.    We  were  delayed  a  Tent  close  under 

ew  minutes  in  getting  under  way,  by  Mitchell,  who  was  taken  suddenly  faint  when  ridgerope+82° 

,ssisting  to  place  the  tent  on  the  sledge.    Gave  him  40  drops  sal  volatile. 

Under  way  at  1.    Order  of  travelling  as  yesterday.    Snow  hard  and  good,  seldom       _^  2go 

Btting  one  in  above  the  ankle.    Spelled  at  2,  and  I  walked  back  to  help  the  invalids  \rp  jsTorth  It.  air 

nth  the  boat.    Under  way  at  3,  halted  at  4,  pitched  tent  for  lunch  and  to  wait  for     o.  c.  m. 

ivalids.    Stubbs  walking  by  himself,  ha^nng  been  ill,  thrown  up  lime  juice  and  a  little 

lood.    Gave  him  a  httle  weak  rum  and  water.  j^^^,  ^  ^qo 

Made  good  way  again  after  lunch,  until  within  a  mile  of  Sail  Harbour,  when  we  came  Calm,  o.  m. 

ito  the  most  villainous  snow,  which  caused  nothing  but  standing  hauls.    In  this  our 

Dmfort  greatly  depended  on  keeping  way  on  the  sledge,  and  our  struggles  to  do  so 

rould  have  been  ludicrous  to  anyone  not  engaged  in  them.    Ayles  and  I  leading,  often 

ot  in  nearly  up  to  our  middles,  we  could  not  afford  to  stop  hauling,  which  we  continued 

1  hands  and  knees,  until  we  got  on  to  firmer  footing,  or  came  to  a  helpless  standstill. 

or  us  it  was  bad  enough,  but  when  the  other  3  went  in,  separately  or  altogether,  they 

ad  barely  time  to  throw  themselves  clear  of  the  runners.    Camped  at  11.40. 

Made  good,  4^  to  5  miles.  Air  +  42° 

Marching,  9  hours.  J.^  + 

T        ,    Pi  T  Calm  o.  m. 

Lunch,  1^  hours. 

Ayles  has  not  been   very  well  to-day,  the  effects   of  being  trodden  on  by 
invalid  in  getting  out  of  the  tent  last  night.      T  could  ill  aflPord  to  lose  his 
(rvices. 

During  the  day  I  got  a  misty  view  down  Clements  Markham  Inlet.    I  could  see  as 
ir  as  15  nules,  but  not  make  certain  of  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Observed  Lieut, 
(iflfard's  cairn  opposite  Gable  Cliff,  on  Hamilton  Bluff.    It  is  easily  dLstinguishaljle  with 
Eglass,  and  stands  in  a  very  conspicuous  place. 
Bearings  dm^ing  the  day  : — 

Cape  Hecla    180°  0' 

Sail  Harbour   2180 

High  Peak  in  Hecla  range,  above  Gable  Cliff.  .  244  30 
High  Peak  in  same  range  as  Cape  Colan       . .  4  30 

Peak  above  Colan         . .        . .        . ,        .  .  24  0 

Cape  Colan    40  4Q 

From  the  point  opposite  Gable  Cliff  on  the  west  side  of  Parker  Bay,  a  range  of  hills 
e  tends  in  a  W.S.  W.  direction,  forming  the  south  shore  of  Clements  Markham  Inlet.  They 
B  )pe  rapidly  to  the  floe,  and  in  some  cases  terminate  in  steep  cliffs,  with  ravines  between. 
Ive  miles  to  the  W.S.W.  the  range  is  broken  into  peak  and  roimd-topped  hills.  The 
\  ^ather  prevented  me  seeing  the  end  of  this  range,  or  where  it  is  shut  in  by  another 
rnge,  which,  beginning  at  Cape  Colan,  runs  up  to  the  peak  above,  and  gradually  curves 
iWd  into  the  inlet. 

The  peak  above  Colan  is  about  1,800  feet  high.  Cape  Hecla  is  a  bold  looking  cape, 
CLt  the  hiUs  above  it,  and  between  it  and  Sail  Harbour  are  not  more  than  800  or 
£  0  feet  high.  Those  south  of  Sail  Harbour  are  higher,  and  the  peak  over  Gable  Cliff 
i  about  1,500  feet  high. 

Ihursday,  June  15th. 
Seventy-fourth  Journey.    7  days'  provisions.    Cook  at  10.55  p.m. 

Mann  and  Stubbs  better.  Tent  +  67° 

Started  at  1.50  after  I  had  walked  in  all  directions  and  in  vain  to  find  a  decent  Top  of  tent  +  79" 
rad.  I  was  obliged  to  utilize  the  "  dead  weight "  of  the  invalids  in  the  numerous 
s  mding  pulls  between  our  camp  and  Sail  Harbom\  After  reaching  the  latter  we  got 
0  with  but  little  trouble,  being  delayed  only  by  the  sick  lagging  behind.  Waiting  as 
V!  had  to  in  a  dense  fog,  and  with  a  cold  east  wind,  was  not  comfortable  after  the 
v)lent  perspiration  brought  about  by  our  exertions.  Halted  at  6  for  2  hours.  Pitched 
tit,  treated  invalids,  &c.  Under  way  at  8  to  cross  Parry  Peninsula,  but  found  the 
h  i  too  steep  for  the  small  amount  of  strength  we  could  command.  The  strongest  of  us 
(3426)  2  F 
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TeTit  +  48" 


Tent  +  62' 
Air  +  26° 
Calm  b.  c.  ! 


N  E.  1.2, 1) 

Air  +  20' 


carried  the  gear  up,  and  in  1^  hours  had  advanced  our  whole  baggage  about  ^  of  a  mile. 
Packed  sledge,  invalids  following  wdth  "tender."  The  fog  lifted  a  little  as  we  camped, 
and  I  found  I  had  hit  off  the  land  about  ^  a  mile  too  far  to  the  south. 

I  was  obliged  to  camp  a  little  earlier  than  I  intended  on  account  of  Good,  who 
became  utterly  exhausted. 

-  -'  I.E. -5'  40".    Lat.  82°  50' 


-60°  40'  30' 


0"  N. 


Meridian  altitude 
Bearings : — 

Peak  above  Golan        . .        . .        . .        . .        25°  15' 

Passes  in  same  range    ..        ..        .,        ..  2030 

Giffard's  Gah-n  ..        ..    8  20 

Joseph  Hemy  Peak   201  30 

Cairn  on  Crozier  Island  . .        . .        . .      178  20 

Made  good,  3  miles. 

Travelled,  4  miles. 

Marching  and  porterage,  8f . 

Lunch,  2  hours. 

The  land  about  Joseph  Henry  appears  very  high  after  coming  from  the  westward, 
and  the  cape  is  a  far  finer  headland  than  any  we've  seen.  From  our  camp  the 
hmrnnocks  are  fearful  to  look  at,  being  thrown  out  in  contrast  with  a  very  dark  sky 
behind  them. 

Friday,  June  I6th. 

Seventy-fifth  Journey.  6  days'  provisions.  Roused  cook  at  12.20,  actually  a.m.  of 
the  17th. 

Under  way  at  2.55,  and  proceeded  cZom  with  standing  pulls  through  deep  soft 
snow.  At  last  we  reached  the  ice  in  the  small  indentation  on  the  east  side  of  Parry 
Peninsula,  with  very  good  travelling,  thence  up  another  small  rise  which  we  got  up  a 
few  yards  at  a  time,  by  constantly  waiting  for  some  one  or  other  to  recover  breath. 
However,  all  things  come  to  an  end,  and  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  was  glad  to 
turn  the  invalids  off  to  their  boat  again.  Sighted  Giffard's  small  cairn,  built  for 
dog  notice,  which  I  visited,  demolished,  and  found  nothing  but  Giffard's  slip  of 
paper.  May  lUJi.    Halted  for  lunch  at  8.30. 

Invahds  arrived  before  tea  was  ready.  Under  way  at  10,  and  fell  invalids  into  t 
drag-belts  at  the  Sergeant's  request ;  found  they  could  not  get  along.  Commission! 
the  tender  again,  and  proceeded  across  James  Ross  Bay  for  2^  hours'  excellent  travelling. 
Halted  \  an  hour  for  invalids,  then  on  for  another  f  hour,  during  which  both  Good  and 
Doidge  were  each  once  in  a  half-fainting  condition,  unable  to  stand  without  support.  Afl 
tliere  was  no  hope  of  getting  the  invalids  on,  camped  at  1.45,  having  got  a  great  deal 
farther  than  I  had  dared  to  hope. 

Notwithstanding  our  spell  in  the  afternoon,  the  invalids  did  not  reach  the  tent  till  % 
5  o'clock,  by  which  time  it  was  pitched,  and  supper  ready.    A  lovely  evening. 

Made  good,  5  to  6  miles,  S.S.W.  \  W. 
Marching  (including  detentions),  hours. 
Lunch,  1^  hours. 
Bearings  taken  before  starting  this  morning  :- 
Joseph  Henry  Peak 
Cairn  on  Crozier  Island 


Extreme  of  Snow  Cliffs  . 
Cape  Joseph  Henry 
High  Mountain    , . 
S.E.  pass  of  what  appears 
Cape  Hecla 
Guide  Hill 
Observation  Peak . . 


to  be  Gap  Mt. 


193° 
86 
189 
191 
288 
293 
73 
294 
205 


50' 

35 
50 
30 
20 
30 
15 
55 
0 


Tent  -I-  62" 
„    +  70 


Saturday,  June  17th. 

Seventy-sixth  Journey.    5  days' provisions.    Roused  cook  at  12.30.  mid.  Stai 
off  the  invalids  ahead,  while  we  struck  tent,  packed  sledge,  &c. 

The  travelling  in  splendid  order.  r:  i 

Meridian  altitude  (under  the  pole),  32°  12'  30".    I.E.  -  5'  40". 

Under  way  at  4  a.m.,  and  overtook  the  invalids  toiling  drearily  along  at  5.40,  by 
which  time  we  liad  cleared  James  Ross  Bay,  and  begun  the  overland  route  immediately 
Kouth  of  ObseiTation  Peak.    We  are  singularly  fortunate  in  the  weather ;  there  is  a 
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dense  fog  everywhere  excejit  in  the  valley  for  which  we  are  steering,  some  curious       ^  21" 
sddying  of  the  light  air  keeps  it  from  settling  there.  N.E.  It.  air,  b.  c.  f. 

Good  and  Doidge  are  at  the  drag-ropes,  but  not  puUing  an  ounce  ;  they  are 
v^ery  plucky,  but  utterly  unable  to  do  anything. 

With  our  small  power,  we  had  a  very  heavy  pull  up  the  incline,  the  snow  on  which 
pvas,  however,  in  beautiful  condition,  hard  and  slippery  enough  to  cause  Ayles  and 
tnyseF  often  to  lose  our  footing ;  had  it  not  been  so,  I  really  do  not  know  what  we  could 
aave  done.  .  « 

Halted  for  invalids  at  7.10;  under  way  at  7.35  (this  is  [the  second  compulsory 
lalt).  Crossed  a  ravine,  and  hauled  up  a  moderately  steep  hill  or  spur  between 
Observation  Peak  and  the  next  hill  south  of  it.  Halted  at  8.40  for  lunch 
jid  invahds.  Dispatched  invalids  ahead — it  is  dreary  work,  such  constant  waiting, 
'^ot  being  able  to  leave  the  sledge,  I  cannot  go  ahead  to  see  the  road.  I  hope 
ve  shall  come  out  all  right,  .but  to  me  the  route  is  new,  and  whether  GifFard 
ried  it  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Under  way  at  10.30,  and  proceeded  as  in  forenoon, 
topping  and  waiting  continually.  Camped  at  2,  and  I  walked  on  to  see  the  route, 
srhich  cost  me  3  hours'  heavy  walking.  I  was  well  repaid  by  finding  it  all  clear,  and 
^auch  preferable  to  the  longer  and  more  tortuous  journey  by  Guide  Hill.  Sighted  Conical 
lill,  and  having  ascertained  my  whereabouts,  returned  to  the  tent  at  5,  very  tired  and 
nth.  a  spUtting  headache,  the  effects  of  a  very  powerful  sun.  Invalids  arrived  5  muiutes 
fter  me,  having  occupied  6i  hours  in  walking  a  distance  we  hauled  the  sledge  slowly  in 
hours. 

!  We  have  actually  marched  with  the  sledge  5f  hours,  but  it  is  1 3  hours  since  we  got 
Inder  way  ;  the  7  hours  are  detentions.  Had  we  but  one  invahd,  or  perhaps  two, 
/e  could  put  them  on  the  sledge.  As  it  is,  they  must  valk,  or  give  in  altogether,  in 
/hich  case  I  must  send  Ayles  on  from  View  Point  Depot,  trusting  in  his  intelUgence, 
^rength,  and  endurance,  to  reach  the  ship  and  ask  for  assistance.  When  I  spoke  to 
|im  on  the  subject,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  start,  and  I  have  every  confidence  in 
e  man ;  he  has  been  with  me  both  in  the  autumn  and  spring,  and  I  cannot  speak  too 
ighly  of  him.  Having  the  blessing  of  health,  his  assistance  to  me  throughout  has  been 
cid  is  invaluable,  and  the  anything  but  cheering  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed 
Qables  me  fully  to  appreciate  it.  I  keep  an  anxious  look-out  on  the  weather,  dreading 
16  thaw  which  must  shortly  set  in,  and  which  will  soon  render  the  route  between  View 
bint  and  the  ship  very  bad,  if  not  impassable. 

Made  good,  3^  miles  (overland). 
Marching,  5f  hours. 
Lunch  and  detentions,  10  hours. 

Sunday  June  ISth. 

Seventy-seventh  Journey.    4  days;'  provisions  left.    Cook  12.50  (a.m.  19th.)  Read  "^^l" 
le  Morning  Service.    Rejoicing  in  a  cold  morning,  but  it  is  thick  and  inclined  to  snow.  '  °'  ^" 

is  fortunate  I  walked  ahead  last  night,  as  we  followed  my  tracks,  slowly  though,  as 
sual.  Doidge  collapsed  soon  after  starting,  and  having  brought  him  to  with  a 
ftrong  dose  of  sal  volatile,  left  him  to  come  on  with  the  others,  while  Good,  Mitchell, 
[  .yles,  and  I  marched  on  with  the  sledge.  Poor  Good  complaining  bitterly  we  were 
oing  too  fast,  and  Mitchell  scarcely  able  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other. .  Halted  for 
jmch  and  •  invahds,  and  under  way  at  1 1.20  again.  The  crew  showed  such  evident  signs 
f  giving  way  to  their  ever-increasing  sickness,  and  that  before  we  could  reach  View 
*oint,  I  took  Good  on  one  side,  and  told  them  they  must  all  try  their  hand  at  dragging 
gain.  I  explained  the  actual  necessity  there  was  for  reaching  our  next  depot,  and  that, 
iJing  to  meet  any  one  there,  I  should  communicate  mth  the  ship.  To  farther 
npress  this  on  the  crew,  I  loaded  the  collapsible  boat  to  130  lbs.,  and  absented  myself 
jrith  it  from  the  party  tor  over  an  hoiu-,  leaving  them  to  follow.  I  was  able  to  do  this 
dthout  getting  far  away,  as  the  fog  was  very  dense. 

Having  hit  off  the  ravine  just  north  of  View  Point,  I  returned  to  the  sledge,  and 
)und  them  hauling  5  or  6  yards  at  a  time,  and  then  halting  a  few  seconds  to  recover 
reath.  The  poor  fellows  were  all  struggling,  and  fully  alive  to  the  effort  they  had  to 
lake.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  patience  and  endurance  they  showed,  and  I  fell  in 
dth  them,  and  we  reached  the  boat,  and  camped  at  2.30  p.m.,  the  whole  of  them,  except 
Lyles,  thoroughly  done  up.  Under  these  circumstances  pitching  and  cooking  comes 
eavy.  We  divided  those  duties,  keeping  to  the  usual  turns  for  cooking,  as  often  aij  it  J^j^J.  ^  23" 
ras  possible  for  the  proper  man  to  take  it,  but  our  cuisine  suffered.  Westy.  2.%  o.  f. 

Made  good,  3  miles  (overland). 
Marching,  6^  hours. 

Lunch  and  detentions  3i  hours.  , 
(32G4)  2  F  2  ■  ■ 
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The  route  overland  wliicli  we  liave  come  is  very  good,  being  a  straight  course, 
nearly  due  east,  up  the  valley  behind  Observation  Peak,  and  then  tiu-ning  E  N.E.,  over  a 
■  entle  incline,  until  you  come  upon  a  well  marked  ravine,  following  which  brings  us  out 
close  to  View  Point. 

Passed  one  ermine,  one  fox,  one  hare  tracks.    The  men  are  eating  so  very  little 
pemmican,  I  am  going  to  try  some  for  luncheon  to-morrow,  as  the  forenoon  journey  and 
fresh  air  may  assist  their  appetites.      I  am  in  hopes  they  may  be  induced  to  eat 
something  somehow,  and  it  may  be    that  the  whole  journey,  combined  with  thi 
^  necessarily  hot  and  disagreeable  air  m  the  tent  at  the  end  of  the  day,  is  agamst  the: 

f doing  so.  ...  1 

We  finished  our  compressed  tea  last  night  ;  the  ordinary  service  tea  we  do  not 
like  -50  well,  and  the  allowance  is  just  sufficient,  whereas  a  corresponding  weight  of  the 
former  has  admitted  of  saving  from  day  to  day,  and  has  stood  us  in  good  stead,  when  we 
had  no  cocoa.  Were  it  necessary,  the  ration  of  compressed  tea  might  be  reduced  by  \, 
and  then  be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  other.  Being  in  cakes,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  going  beyond  the  allowance,  and  everything  that  saves  trouble  in 
measuring  out  must  be  of  a  decided  advantage.  A  strong  breeze  is  setting  in  from  the 
westward. 

Colder  on  account  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  Idth  and  20th. 

West  1.2, 0.  f.  Seventy-eighth  Jommey.    3  days'  provisions  left.    Cook  at  11.45  (midt.)    A  gre; 

deal   clearer   than  yesterday,  and  the  wind  gone  down.     Under  way  at  3  A.JA  j 
Travelling  most  excellent,  fortunately,  and  the  ravine  taking  us  down,  so  as  to  admit  oP  I 
the  sledge  following,  with  the  least  possible  strain  on  the  di-ag-belts.     As  the  Sergeant 
was  exceedingly:  ill,  and  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  him  at  all,  we  put  him  on  thf 
sledge,  and  I  wallced  on  with  the  boat  well  loaded.     Mitchell,  Good,  Doidge,  anf 
Ayles  came  with  the  sledge.    On  coming,  to  a  little  bit  of  level  travelling,  whic^ 
required  more  stram  on  the  drag-ropes,  I  got  the  Sergeant  down,  and  supporte4 
him  along  while  I  dragged  the  boat  at  the  same  time.    He  could  not  move  more  thgfc|  i 
5  or  6  paces  at  a  time  without  stopping  for  breath,  and  even  then  he  fell  down  in  a  dei 
faint,  and  remained  so  for  some  minutes.    By  this  time  the  sledge  was  well  ahead 
us.    I  had  the  sal  volatile  in  my  pocket,  and  by  placing  a  little  in  his  nostrils,  aij 
opening  all  the  gear  round  his  throat,  he  ultimately  came  to,  and  in  due  course 
reached  the  sledge,  which  had  halted  on  missing  us.    The  travelling  now  would  n( 
admit  of  putting  him  on  the  sledge,  more  especially  as  Stubbs  was  seized  in  the  san 
way  a  few  minutes  after  we  got  up.    There  was  nothing  for  it  but  go  on  very  slowl; 
waiting  as  they  required,  and  urging  on  for  the  depot  and  ship  news  ;  but  the  fact  < 
getting  the  latter  does  not  raise  theu^  spirits,  although  the  actual  fact  of  getting  it  ha 
been  more  or  less  talked  about  all  the  homeward  journey.    At  7  came  to  View  Poinf 
Observed  a  staff  placed  in  the  snow  by  Dr.  Moss,  with  a  notice  of  the  existence  of  t 
crevasse  we  had  seen  on  our  way  out.    It  also  gave  us  the  intelligence  that  the  Co 
mander's  party  had  passed  ;  but  no  particulars,  the  latter  being  left  farther  on  at  tl 
depot.    We  were  glad  to  hear  of  their  safe  return,  but  sorry  they  were  before  us,  as 
had  half  hoped  to  have  met  with  some  assistance  from  them.    As  events  have  beconii  |i 
subsequently  known,  we  should  not  have  benefited  one  another  by  meeting.    I  founfl  || 
the  snow  on  the  hill  so  very  hard  and  slippery,  and  at  such  an  incline,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  round  the  Point  by  the  land  without  great  danger  of  the  sledge  and  crew 
falling  into  a  pool  of  water  which  lay  at  the  foot,  between  a  drop  (perpendicular)  of 
8  to  10  feet  on  the  one  side,  and  a  large  grounded  fioeberg  on  the  other.    Much  agaiiist 
our  inclination  we  were  obliged  to  take  to  the  boiling,  bubbly,  soapsud  hummocks. 
Halted  for  luncheon,  and  looked  at  the  state  of  things  through  the  medium  of  tea  andi 
bacon.    I  walked  ahead,  and  picked  a  road  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  then  back  to ' 
drag,  going  ahead  again  while  sledge  halted  till  I  had  got  a  road  a  little  farther,  and  so 
on,  diu-mg  part  of  the  afternoon.    Little  by  little  we  crept  on,  but  every  moment  madi  i 
our  inability  to  go  on  for  the  ship  without  assistance  the  more  apparent.    "  There's 
sijvery  lining  to  every  cloud,"  and  never  did  one  appear  so  welcome  as  that  whi| 
came  in  the  form  of  a  shout  from  the  hill  above  View  Point,  and  the  discharge  of  a 
It  turned  out  to  be  Malley,  and  what  he  thought  of  my  proceedings  I  don't  know, 
with  a  yell  of  "  Challenger,"  I  disappeared  back  among  the  hummocks,  and  returned  t8 
tna  sledge  where  it  was  waiting  for  me  to  shackle  on  again.    My  news  was  received 
with  a  shout,  and  thinking  it  might  be  a  shooting  party,  I  promised  them  hare  for 
supper.    I  then  left  them  to  pitch  their  tent,  and  walked  in  towards  the  shore.    As  I 
neared  it  among  the  hiunmocks,  I  met  Lieut.  May  and  Malley  (A.B.). 

On  learning  that  they  had  been  (lesi)atched  to  our  assistance  by  Captain  Nares, 
on  his  seeing  the  condition  of  the  Kortlicrn  Party  when  they  returned,  the  relief  to 
my  mind  I  cannot  describe.    All  difficulties  seemed  to  vanish,  an,d  the  very  sight  of 
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the  fine  healthy  and  "  clean "  appearance  of  our  visitors,  led  me  to  look  for  a  much 
more  rapid  and  comfortable  return  on  board  than  I  have  thought  about  for  some  weeks. 
I  accompanied  May  to  his  tent  at  the  depot,  while  Malley  went  out  to  the  men  to  lend 
them  a  hand  in  pitching  their  tent,  and  cooking,  &c.  As  soon  as  possible  we  sent  off 
Thornback,  A.B.,  with  medical  comforts  for  their  supper,  and  I  cautioned  both  him  and 
Malley  about  saying  anything  of  the  deaths  which  had  occurred  during  our  absence, 
fearing  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  men.  I  was  truly  distressed  to  hear  of  the 
miserably  wretched  condition  of  the  Northern  Division,  and  of  the  death  of  my  poor 
servant,  George  Porter,  and  Petersen,  and  I  congratulated  myself,  and  felt  deeply  grateful 
that  we  had  arrived  with  all  hands  alive,  if  not  well.  Having  arranged  with  May  to 
send  two  hands  to  help  us  along  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  dep6t  should  be  demo- 
lished, as  a  preconcerted  signal  to  the  Captain,  I  returned  to  my  tent  and  found  the 
social  barometer  had  risen  several  inches ;  but  I  heard  afterwards  that  Malley  was 
received  "  with  tears."  The  ox  cheek  and  apple  jelly  were  very  much  appreciated,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  which  exactly  suited  the  sore  gums. 

I  found  Good  in  a  shivering  fit,  with  diarrhoea,  and  generally  upset ;  I  suppose  the 
excitement  was  too  great.  I  gave  him  a  Dover's  powder,  wrapped  him  up  warm,  and  he  was 
soon  much  more  comfortable.  I  tried  the  pemmican  for  lunch  to-day,  as  intended,  but 
the  very  little  extra  that  was  eaten  did  not  compensate  for  the  time  taking  in  the 
cooking. 

Made  good,  3  miles. 
Marching,  6  hours. 
Lunch,  2  hours. 

Wednesday,  June  2lst. 

Seventy-ninth  Journey.  2  days'  provisions.  Cook  at  7  a.m.  Under  way  at  9.45, 
patiently  hauling  through  villainous  hummocks.  On  Malley  and  Thornback  joining 
soon  afterwards,  I  walked  ahead  to  pick  the  road,  and  after  having  found  one  on  to  the 
high  road  to  the  ship,  turned  to  the  shore  and  reached  May's  tent.  Packed  dog  sledge 
with  provisions  to  carry  us  to  Depot  Point,  and  started  off ;  on  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
shore  hummocks,  halted  ;  left  Self  to  pitch  tent.  May  and  I  walked  back  to  the  sledge. 
Fell  in,  and  floundered  about  at  a  great  pace.  Invalids  (all  but  Ayles  had  ^fallen  out) 
following  more  slowly.  Reached  the  dog  sledge.  Pitched  tent.  Lightened  sledge  as 
much  as  possible.  May  returned  with  all  this  gear  into  View  Point,  on  the  dog  sledge, 
while  we  pushed  on  after  lunch. 

Landed  at  View  Point  : — Coverlet,  spare  tent  poles,  pickaxe,  shovel,  ammunition, 
spare  boots,  6  pairs  old  moccasins,  and  all  provisions  but  three  days — thus  leaving  about  80 
rations.  The  dog  sledge  soon  overtook  us,  and  Self  brought  on  the  invalids  by  relays,  two  at 
a  time.    This  plan  we  continued  until  we  reached  the  ship  ;  the  dogs  and  their  blue- 
jacket driver  doing  their  hard  work  splendidly.    As  I  feared  the  inaction  for  the  sick,  I 
constantly  made  them  do  some  walking.    The  only  exception  I  made  to  the  rule  was  in 
the  case  of  the  Sergeant,  who  we  kept  permanently  on  the  "  Challenger,"  but  I  had  him 
off  and  on  a  few  times  during  each  day,  and  made  him  stand  up  supported,  and  feel  his 
legs.    It  was  now  that  we  had  good  reason  to  observe  the  way  in  which  my  men  sought 
to  relieve  the  dogs  by  walking  themselves.    Mitchell  did  not  get  on  the  sledge  at  all, 
but  pegged  away  with  great  pluck  and  perseverance.    Camped  at  9.30  p.m.    On  getting 
into  the  tent,  the  Sergeant  fainted  off.    Brought  him  to.    Stubbs' .  face  very  much 
swoUen,  and  his  mouth  excessively  sore.    Reaction  has  set  in,  and  the  excitement  of 
yesterday  has  given  way  to  greater  weakness  and  lowness  of  spirits.    Regaled  the  crew 
with  two  pots  of  oysters,  apple  jelly,  and  egg  flips,  much  to  theh  satisfaction. 
May  doctored  me  with  vinum  opii. 

Made  good  and  travelled,  8  miles. 

Marching,  9  hours. 

Lunch,  1^  hours. 

Shifted  quarters  to  May's  tent.    Malley  and  Thornback  alternately  sleepuig  in  my 

tent. 

Thursday,  June  22nd. 
Eightieth  Journey.  Called  cook  at  8.25  a.m.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  start,  I 
fancied  I  saw  another  sledge  coming  in  our  direction,  so  I  took  the  dog  sledge  and  drove 
off  to  meet  what  ultimately  turned  out  to  be  an  Eskimo  dog  (went  adrift  some  time 
since)  and  an  empty  pemmican  tin,  among  the  hummocks.  As  I  did  not  want  my  men 
to  hear  of  poor  Porter's  death,  and  his  grave  was  a  short  distance  ahead  on  the  floe,  I  sent 
Self  on  with  the  ostensible  object  of  carrying  the  5 -man  tent  and  baggage  ahead  first, 
but  really  to  remove  the  cross  which  marked  the  spot.  This  he  did,  and  returned  to  go 
©n  with  the  same  work  as  yesterday,  advancing  the  sick  by  fleets.    As  the  Sergeant  and 
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the  collapsible  boat  do  not  travel  well  together,  lightened  sledge  of  the  latter  58  lbs. 
After  lunch,  left  5 -man  tent  behind,  for  which  we  sent  back  when  invalids  had  been 
advanced  across  the  floe.  Directed  Self  to  replace  the  cross  over  the  grave,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

Doidge  on  my  sledge  some  part  ^of  the  day,  Sergeant  taking  exercise  by 
riding  on  the  dog  sledge,  and  getting  off  among  hummocks,  but  he  fainted  in  doing  so, 
so  he  and  Doidge  exchanged  places. 

Travelling  very  good,  except  latter  part  of  the  day,  when  the  snow  became  soft  and 
the  sledge  very  dead  in  her  movements. 

It  is  thawing  fast  in  the  sun,  but  we  did  not  pass  through  much  sludge. 
Cold  wind.  Wrapped  Sergeant  up  as  warm  as  possible.  Stubbs  fainted  on  the  dog 
sledge.  Self  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Issued  calfs-foot  jelly  and  a  glass  of  port,  and 
2  tins  fowl,  1  sardines  for  breakfast.  Ayles  has  shown  his  tirst  sign  of  weakness  of  hmb 
to-day  ;  strength  of  will  remains  as  before.  His  knee  is  rather  swollen  and  stifl' ;  he  says 
he  hit  it  against  a  hummock,  but  it  is  the  increased  pace  at  which  we  come.  I  know- 
it  taxes  me  to  the  utmost  to  haul  with  the  men  we  now  have. 
Have  bandaged  and  bathed  Ayles'  knee. 

Travelled,  9  miles. 
Marching,  8f  hours. 
Lunch,  2^  hours. 

N.N.W.  4.5+  34"  Fridmj,  June  23rd. 

Eighty-first  Journey.  Cook  at  10.30  a.m.  ;  under  way  at  1.25.  Order  of  travellin|^ 
same  as  yesterday.  Pitched  tents  for  lunch,  wind  very  cold  and  cutting.  Finding 
two  men  and  the  5-man  tent  was  too  much  for  the  dogs,  took  all  the  gear  on  to  "  Chal- 
lenger." 

N  N  "W  2  3  Arrived  at  Cane's  FoUy  shortly  after  7,  and  were  welcomed  by  Lieut.  Parr  anc 

Air '+  34°  '  °  ^'  ^^P^-  Feilden,  who  cooked  for  us,  and  gave  us  what  we  had  not  tasted  for  many'  Ion 

days.    We  all  ate  heartily  of  hare  and  geese,  which,  with  the  port  wine,  made  the 

invalids  different  men. 

g  ^  ^  g  Parr  kindly  volunteered  to  shift  the  flag  on  Depot  Point,  according  to  arrangement. 

Air  +  35"  The  travelling  has  been  heavy,  "  one,  two,  three  haul,"  pretty  constantly,  and  snow 

soft  and  sludgy,  above  the  knee  in  places. 

Travelled,  7  miles. 

Travelling,  6  hours. 

Lunch,  3  hours. 

Saturday,  June  2ith. 

Eighty-second  Journey.  Housed  cook  at  10.30.  Under  way  at  2.30,  having 
completed  the  sledge  with  2^  days'  provisions,  and  got  rid  of  all  gear  we  could  spare. 
Received  7  geese  and  3  lbs.  of  bacon.  Lunched  oil'  north  end  of  Simmons  Island  at 
8.  After  lunch,  marched  for  the  boats,  which  we  reached  after  4  hours  very  hard 
travelling,  through  sludge  and  pools  in  places.  The  dogs  and  Self  had  a  very  hard  day, 
and  the  last  fleet  of  invalids  did  not  reach  the  tent  till  2^  hours  after  us.  No  fainting 
to-day,  but  the  Sergeant  is  very,  very  weak  indeed,  and  there  is  no  visible  improvement 
in  the  others.  Ayles  is  better,  but  evidently  touched  with  the  malady.  The  travelling 
is  beginning  to  get  very  bad,  as  you  come  to  many  places  where  the  snow  [looks  sound 
enough,  but  in  which  you  sink  down  till  you  come  to  water  underneath. 

Travelled,  6  miles. 

Marching,  8^  hours. 

Limch,  3  hours. 


S.W.  4..T 
•Air  +  'do" 


Sunday.  June  25th. 

Eighty-second  Journey.  Called  cook  at  3.30  a.m.  Underway  at  7.15.  Lunched 
in  Bavine  Bay,  and  started  at  1.30,  and  reached  the  tents  on  Mushroom  Point  about 
3  P.M.  As  we  were  now  only  6  miles  from  the  ships,  and  we  had  reason  to  expect  good 
travelling,  we  rested  for  3  hours  in  the  tents  already  pitched,  and  I  served  out  the 
remainder  of  the  medical  comforts,  which  was  suflicient  to  give  all  the  sick  a  very  fair 
meal,  then,  after  a  short  nap,  we  hauled  sledges  over  the  land,  and  got  into  the  next  bay, 
\V.,  2.3  b.  c.  being  detained  by  the  mvalids  coming  over  the  liill.  We  found  to  our  dismay  that  the 
-f  34"  travelling  was  most  villainous,  deep  soft  snow,  water  in  places,  and  sludge,  through 

which  we  had  gi'eat  difficulty  with  both  sledges,  the  dogs  being  afraid  of  water,  and 
useless  in  the  deep  snow.  A  fair  fresh  breeze  sprung  up,  to  which  we  made  sail,  but  it 
was  becomuig  apparent  we  would  ha  ve  to  camp  out  another  night,  when  we  sighted  a 
sledge  in  the  distance.    This  turned  out  to  be  a  volunteer  party  of  officers  and  meCj 
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'with  Capt.  Nares  and  Comr.  Markham,  who  soon  hurried  us  on,  and  we  reached  the  ship 
ijust  after  midnight,  amid  cheers  and  congratulations  of  our  shipmates. 

Travelled,  14  miles. 

Marching,  11  hours. 
J  Lunch  and  spell,  5f  hours, 

Ayles  and  Mitchell  in  the  drag-ropes,  the  latter  allowed  to  totter  alongside,  in 
belt,  assisted  by  the  Commander,  in  consideration  of  his  own  request,  S,W.  67  +  35' 


H.M.S.  "Alert,"  Winter  Quarters, 
MEMO.  ^rd  April,  1876. 

Taking  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Poppie,"  you  will  accompany  Lieutenant 
P.  Aldrich  in  his  journey  along  the  north  shores  of  Grant-land,  and  carry  out  such 
orders  as  he  may  see  necessary  to  give  you. 

During  his  homeward  joimiey,  his  party  will  depend  entirely  on  certain  depots  of 
provisions  being  established  in  his  rear. 

This  important  work,  on  which  the  lives  of  the  men  in  advance  depend,  it  will  be 
your  duty  to  perform. 

In  forming  a  depot  the  utmost  care  is  necessary  to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of 
bears  and  foxes.  The  packages,  hidden,  if  possible,  should  be  completely  covered  with 
heavij  boulders ;  and  if  for  use  before  the  thaw  commences,  the  whole  should  be  frozen 
into  a  solid  mass. 

On  your  arrival  at  Cape  J oseph  Henry,  should  you  not  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
provisions  awaiting  you,  you  are  to  return  to  the  ship.  In  the  event  of  there  being 
sufficient  provisions  at  Cape  Joseph  Henry  to  enable  you  to  extend  your  journey,  you 
are  to  examine  such  parts  of  the  coast  eastward  of  youi'  farthest  position,  as  will  enable 
you  to  return  to  the  ship  before  the  5th  June,  without  the  necessity  of  placing  your 
men  on  a  short  allowance  of  provisions.  Under  these  circumstances,  you  are  to  deposit 
at  Cape  Joseph  Henry  a  full  account  of  your  intended  proceedings  for  my  information. 
The  provisions  placed  in  depot  for  the  support  of  Commander  Markham's  party,  are  not 
to  be  interfered  with.  Whenever  yon  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  it  will  be  your 
duty  to  visit  this  depot  and  to  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  secured. 

You  are  to  see  that  your  men  are  properly  clothed,  and  that  they  change  their  foot- 
gear as  soon  as  possible  after  halting,  especially  if  wet.  When  detached  from  Lieutenant 
Aldrich,  you  must  be  careful  how  you  expose  them  to  severe  weather. 

I  have  firm  confidence  that  you  wiU  do  your  utmost  to  ensure  the  general  success 
of  the  Expedition,  and  perform  your  allotted  duty  satisfactorily. 

G.  S.  NARES,  Captain, 
To  Commanding  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  G.  A.  Giffard. 


May  5th,  1876. 

SIR,  H.M.S.  "Aleet,"  at  Floe  Berg  Beach. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  you  the  following  summary  of  my  proceedings 
between  April  3rd  and  May  3rd,  whilst  attached  to  North- Western  Survey  as  auxiliary 
Sledge : — 

Leaving  the  ship  on  April  3rd,  we  reached  the  depot  at  View  Point,  about  5  miles 
south  of  Joseph  Hemy,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  Since  the  first  day's  march,  owing 
to  the  deep  and  soft  snow  on  the  floes  and  the  weight  ol  the  sledges,  theyhave  been 
double-manned,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  have  remained  so  up  to  the  time  I  left  Lieut. 
Aldrich,  who  will  have  to  advance  for  some  httle  time  by  half  loads.  The  Captain 
of  my  sledge,  Wm.  Berrie,  Ice- Quartermaster,  broke  down  soon  after  we  left  the  ship, 
and  was  sent  back  from  Depot  Point  with  the  "  Bloodhound,"  Geo.  Cranstone  coming 
to  the  sledge  to  make  up  our  number  again. 

On  April  11th  we  started  to  go  round  Joseph  Henry  on  the  floe,  but  so  bad  was 
the  travelhng  that  this  route  was  given  up,  and  we  went  inshore,  rounding  View  Point, 
and  turning  to  the  westward  travelled  along  a  valley  behmd  Observation  Peak, 
Mount  Juha,  and  a  third  hill,  west  of  Julia,  round  which  we  turned  to  the  N.W.,  and 
on  April  16th  found  ourselves  on  a  large  bay  which  lies  between  the  snow  clifis  west 
of  Cape  Joseph  Henry  and  Cape  Hecla.  We  named  this  Easter,  now  James  Ross 
Bay.  It  is  about  9  miles  deep,  and  thickly  covered  with  deep,  soft  snow;  the  ice 
in  it  is  old,  having  old  smooth  hummocks  in  it.  On  the  17th  we  visited  a  small 
island — Grozier  Island — at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  about  3  miles  east  of  Cape  Hecla. 
From  the  top  of  the  island,  about  250  feet  elevation,  we  saw  a  pass  running  from 
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View  Hill,  between  Observation  Peak  and  Mount  Julia,  which  would  have  shortened 
our  outward  journey  had  we  seen  it  then.  .  I  returned  through  this  pass.    We  also  saw 
an  overland  route  behind  Cape    Hecla,  which  saved  our  going  round  that  Cajie. 
A  cairn  was  erected  on  the  island,  and  a  record  left.    On  the  19th  we  crossed  the 
land  behind  Hecla — the  Parry  Peninsula — about  three  miles  across,  and  found  our- 
selves on  another  deep  bay,  or  may  be  straits,  but  which,  it  has  been  as  yet  impossible 
to  determme.    It  was  about  12  miles  across  from  Point  Bird,  on  the  west  side  of  the  j 
Parry  Peninsula,  to  the  next  cape — Cape  Colan.     We  found  the  snow  very  deep  , 
and  soft,  and  the  travelling  heavy  on  this  inlet.    It  was  so  misty  whilst  crossing  it,  [ 
that  we  never  had  a  chance  to  make  out  what  it  was.    On  April  22nd  we  arrived  at  a 
low  spit  just  east  of  Cape  Colan.    This  was  selected  as  the  place  for  Lieut.  Aldrich's 
eight-day  depot  to  be  left.  A  cairn  was  built  to  mark  the  spot.    From  Cape  Colan 
to  my  farthest,  and  on  to  Cape  Aldrich,  the  coast  line  runs  about  W.N.W.  About 
5  miles   beyond   Cape  Colan   is  another  cape,  which  we  named  Stuckberry,  and 
two   miles   beyond  that   again    another.   Point   Moss.      Between  this   and  Cape 
Aldrich  appear  two  more  capes.     The  capes  named  are  all  bluff  and  steep  to,  and 
each  has  a  low  spit  running  off  it  due  north  for  from  half,  to  a  mile  in  length, 
and  about  half  a  mile  broad.     The  coast  line  between  these  capes  forms  shallow 
bays,  and  the    background  consists  of  hills,  very  irregularly  placed,  with  numerous 
ravines  and  valleys ;  the  whole  country  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  snow.    From  the 
top  of  Point  Moss,  about  400  ft.,  we  had  a  good  view  to  the  N.W.,  with  no  sign  of 
any  land    beyond,  or  north   of  Cape  Aldrich.    From  the  Parry  Peninsula  to  my 
farthest  point,  there  is  no  visible  break  in  the  ice,  which  is  old  from  the  old  hummocks 
on  it,  and  covered  with  deep,  soft  snow,  presenting  a  perfectly  level  appearance.  Along 
the  shore  and  round  the  spits,  are  generally  two  cracks  in  the  ice  where  it  meets  the 
land,  but  these  give  no  sign  of  pressure  or  motion.    From  Cape  Hecla  the  line  of 
hummocks  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  at  a  distance  of  from  3  to  5  miles  from 
the  coast  for  some  distance  beyond  Cape  Aldrich. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2.5th  April  I  left  Lieut.  Aldrich  and  his  party  in  good  health 
and  spirits.  We  had  come  about  60  miles  from  the  ship.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of 
snow  all  over  the  land,  Lieut.  Aldrich  had  not  been  able  to  drop  any  of  his  depots. 

On  the  26th  I  began  to  retrace  my  steps  towards  View  Point.  I  had  written 
instructions  from  Lieut.  Aldrich  that,  unless  whilst  crossing  the  inlet  I  could  make  sure 
that  it  was  only  a  bay,  I  was  not  to  delay  to  go  up  it ;  I  was  to  return  to  the  ship 
for  a  boat  to  bring  out  to  Cape  Colan  with  the  eight-day  depot.  I  walked  out  to  the  line 
of  hummocks,  which  I  found  to  be  a  line  of  broken  ice,  caused,  apparently  by  floes  grind- 
ing slowly  along  this  inshore  ice,  and  extending  from  Cape  Hecla  to  the  N.W.  as 
far  as  I  could  see.  I  saw  no  land  beyond  Cape  Aldrich.  The  floes  from  here 
appear  to  be  less  hummocky,  and  not  so  much  jammed  together  as  off  Joseph  Henry. 

On  the  27th  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  but  it  was  too  deep,  15  to  20 
miles,  with  mirage  and  low  mist,  for  me  to  be  able  to  make  out  whether  it  was  a  bay 
or  not.    However,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not  a  strait  ;  it  runs  W.S.W.  To 
the  south  and  west  the  country  is  a  mass  of  lofty,  snow-covered  peaks.    After  crossing  I 
the  Parry  Peninsula,  we  stiuck  across  James  Boss  Bay,  and  through  the  pass  f 
between  Observation  Peak  and  Mount  Julia.    The  pass  runs  N.W.  and  S.E.,  is  about  i 
4  miles  long,  and  is  3  miles  broad  at  its  western,  and  one  mile  at  its  eastern  entrance.  I 
The  snow  was  deep  and  soft,  but  it  is  quite  practicable  for  heavy  sledges. 

We  arrived  at  the    View  Point  depot  again  on  Sunday,  April  30th,  and  found 
everything  correct.    Having  provisions  enough  on  the  sledge  to  bring  us  back  to  the  | 
ship,  nothing  was  disturbed  at  the  depot.    The  necessity  I  am  under  of  taking  out  a 
boat  to  Cape  Colan  prevented  me  Irom  carrying  out  your  instructions  left  at  the 
depot  for  me. 

I  left  the  depot  at  4.30  p.m.  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  and  reached  the  ship  at 
6.30  P.M.,  May  3rd. 

The  only  game  seen  and  shot  during  our  journey  consists  of  four  hares,  killed  in 
the  valley  behind  Mount  J ulia,  and  one  ptarmigan  on  our  return  at  View  Point,  which 
we_  have  brought  to  the  ship  for  Petersen.    Westward  of  Joseph  Heniy  the  vege- 
tation on  the  few  uncovered  spots  is  very  scanty,  and  the  tracks  of  animals  few  and  ^ 
faj;  bcitween.  I 
With  the  exception  of  slight  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  and  two  mild  cases  of  snow-  ' 
blindness,  my  crew  have  been  in  perfect  health. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

GEORGE  A.  GIFFAED, 
Captain  G.  S,  Nares,  Lieut,  J 
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I  have  the  honour  to  forward  you  the  following  copy  of  my  sledging  journal,  from 
Ip-nl  3rd  to  May  3rd,  1876,  whilst  employed  as  auxiliary  sledge  to  the  North  West 
iirvey,  under  Lieut.  Aldrich. 

j    Having  neither  an  artificial  horizon  nor  azunuth  compass,  the  data  for  my  chart 
;ll  be  from  observations  made  whilst  with  Lieut.  Aldrich. 
Qiptain  G.  S.  Nares. 

Monday,  April  Srd. 

First  march.  At  11.15  a.m.,  after  prayers  had  been  said  on  the  floe,  all  the 
s.|dges,  seven  in  number,  comprising  the  northern  and  the  north-western  parties,  left 
tb  ship. 

I    The  northern  party  under  the  command  of  Commander  Markliam,  consists  of  four 
sldges  with  two  boats,  two  of  the  sledges  being  supports  ;  the  north-western  party, 
uder  the  command  of  Lieut.  Aldrich,  to  which  I  am  attached,  consists  of  two  sledges, 
th  "  Challenger,"  and  the  "Poppie." 
All  the  sledges  had  their  flags  flying. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  for  a  start,  bright  and  sunny  with  no  wind.  We  travelled  Calm  b.  c.  —32" 
a  ng  the  young  ice  inside  the  line  of  grounded  floe-bergs  towards  Mushroom  Point ; 
ih  travelling  was  good  up  to  luncheon  time,  though  the  sledges  are  rather  heavy  ;  the 
"*oppie  "  does  not  pull  as  well  as  she  might,  we  have  50  days'  groceries  on  the  sledge, 
t]iy  being  bulky,  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room,  and  cause  the  weights  to  be  spread 
DC  re  over  the  sledge  than  they  should  be,  tending  to  straighten  the  runners  and  cause 
t(i  much  of  them  to  take  the  ice.  A  twelve-man  trough  was  also  substituted  for  the 
p:)per  eight-man  just  before  starting,  to  enable  the  groceries  to  be  stowed  better,  and 
blis  also  helps  to  spread  the  weights. 

1.45  P.M.  Halted  for  luncheon,  which  consists  of  tea  and  bacon,  the  tea  will  make  Calm  b.  c.  —32° 
or  luncheon  halts  much  longer  than  those  of  former  expeditions. 

2.55  P.M.  Went  on  again,  the  travelKng  becoming  rather  harder  work  on 
acount  of  the  increased  depth  of  the  snow,  the  crust  on  the  surface  of  which  was  not 
stDng  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  sledges,  but  allowed  them  to  sink  in  a  little. 

At  5.30  P.M.,  halted  and  camped  about  ^  mile  south  of  the  Cairn  on  Mushroom  ™- 

Pint.  7pm  Tent  —6° 

The  evening  was  as  fine  as  the  day  had  been  ;  a  Httle  "mist.    During  the  day  the  Marcliiag  5  hra. 
jcks  of  wolves  were  seen  on  the  snow,  following  the  coast  line  both  ways.  Luncheon  Ij  hrs. 

We  left  the  ship  to-day,  dragging  a  total  weight  of  1,750  lbs.  As  soon  as  the 
was  pitched  after  halting,  the  cook  shifted  his  foot-gear,  and  put  on  the  cook's 
ts,  the  cook's  mate  looking  out  for  the  cooking  whilst  he  was  doing  so.  This  was 
ays  done  in  our  sledge  ;  all  foot-gear  was  shifted  every  night,  the  men  requiring  no 
ing  to  do  so,  the  remembrance  of  the  toes  lost  in  the  autumn,  and  the  recent 
putation  of  Petersen's  feet,  are  warnings  too  significant  to  be  hghtly  neglected.  The 
erence  between  the  clothing  worn  by  day  and  by  night  consisted  during  this  journey 
the  dufile  coajts,  which  were  only  worn  when  on  the  march  in  very  windy 
ither,  a  change  of  foot-gear,  and  a  pair  of  unsoled  moccasins. 

The  tea  was  ready  to  night  before  we  had  all  shifted,  owing  partly  to  our  being  a 
le  adrift  the  first  time  in  pitching,  &c.,  and  the  lamp  being  extra  well  trinuned  and 
irything  quite  clean. 

Courses  made  good,  N  by  W.,  W  by  N  ^  N. 
Distances,     „  1^  3^ 

Distance  made  good,  5  miles.    Travelled,  5^  mibs. 

Tuesday,  April  Ath. 

Second  march.  The  cook  was  called  at  5.30  a.m.,  a  misty  morning.  We  found  it 
her  cold  during  the  night,  particularly  the  cook  and  myself,  there  was  not  quite 
>ilgh  banking  of  snow  round  the  tent. 

Our  morning  routine  is,  just  before  cocoa  is  ready  to  brush  ofi"  the  condensation,  then 
hands  rouse  £qx  breakfast,  after  cocoa,  prayers,  then  pemmican,  change  foot  gear^ 
1  pack  up.  Calm  b.  c.  m.  e. 

At  8.0  A.M.,  we  started,  and  dragging  the  sledges  up  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  —22° 
tshroom  Point,  double-manned  and  piflled  them  to  the  top  ;   going  down  the  other 
did  not  give  any  trouble,  each  sledge  going  down  by  itself ;  by  crossing  this  ridge, 
sad  of  going  round  the  Point,  we  saved  nearly  a  mfle  in  distance,  and  avoided  a 
ity  hummocky  piece  of  travelling.     There  were  several  baje  patches  on  top  of 
ridge. 
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Calm  h.  c.  m. 

—  22° 


Calm  b.  c.  m.  s. 

-32° 
7  p.m.  Tent  -12° 
Encamped  14^ 

hrs. 

Lunclieon  1  hr. 
Marching  8^  hrs. 


These  bearings 
are  corrected 
for  100°  west 
•variation 

N.W.,lightairb.c. 
Shade  -  32°, 
sun  -  1.5° 


These  bearings 
are  corrected 
for  100"  west 
variation 


N.W.Jightairb.c, 
Shade  -  31°, 
sun  —  20° 


After  crossing  Mushroom  Point,  we  got  on  to  Ravine  Bay,  so  named  from  a  deep 
ravine  whicli  runs  into  its  S.E.  side  ;  the  travelling  over  this  bay  was  very  heavy,  owing 
to  the  snow  which  allo^A-ed  the  sledges  to  sink  in  over  the  runners  ;  we  got  on  slowly, 
my  sledge  dropping  behind.  I  see  that  my  sledge  Captain,  Jas.  Berrie,  Ice  Quartermaster, 
Avill  not  last  very  long,  he  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  work,  though  very  willing  and 
hard-working. 

At  11.0  A.M.,  having  crossed  the  bay  and  reached  a  spit  which  joms  its  western  side, 
we  halted  for  luncheon. 

The  line  of  bearing  of  the  sastnigi  in  the  bay  was  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  At  noon 
we  went  on  again,  skirting  the  spit  for  a  short  distance,  and  striking  off  on  to  Dumb-bell 
Bay  at  the  most  convenient  place,  here  we  were  obliged  to  double -man  the  sledges  owing 
to  the  depth  and  softness  of  the  snow.  We  were  now  travelHng  over  an  old  floe,  whi(£ 
extended  to  within  about  ^  a  mile  of  Harley  Spit,  and  then  this  year's  ice  with, 
less  snow,  enabled  us  to  single-man  up  to  the  spit,  which  forms  the  N.W.  boundary 
of  the  bay. 

From  Harley  Spit  the  floebergs  and  hummocks  are  close  into  the  shore ;  no  young 
ice  between  them  and  it,  and  we  had  to  travel  along  the  shore  and  between  soft  snoWj,ji 
and  heavy  sledges  were  again  forced  to  double-man.  * 
At  5.30  P.M.  we  halted,  and  camped  about  ^  mile  beyond  Harley  Spit.  * 
Gore,  who  was  cook  to  night,  had  both  his  feet  slightly  frost-bitten  ;  they  were 
quickly  recovered  by  the  appUcation  of  a  warm  hand ;  after  recovery  some  glycerine 
ointment  was  rubbed  in. 

The  crew  cannot  as  yet  eat  their  full  allowance  of  pemmican 
Courses  made  good,  WNW.  NNW. 
Distances  ,,       ,,         2  1^ 


Distance  made  good,  3^  miles.    Travelled,  8 


Wednesday,  April  5th. 

Third  march.  The  cook  was  called  at  6.15  a.m.    A  fine  morning,  with  a  lig] 
N.W.  air. 

The  following  compass  bearings  were  taken  from  ridge  over  camp  : — 

Cone   324°  15'  20  miles. 

Depot  Point   297    50  7  „ 

Gap  Mountain   294     5  20  „ 

Mount  Pullen   178     0  7  „ 

At  9  A.M.  started,  double-manned  along  the  land  towards  the  boats  for  about  1  miS 
when  a  suitable  place  being  reached,  we  all  turned  off  on  to  the  floe  and  made  for  Dep 
Point ;  j  ust  before  turning  ofi"  we  passed  a  large  piece  of  floe  which  had  been  shovi 
up  on  the  shoe,  and  had  its  under  surface  now  exposed,  covered  with  large  stone^l 
embedded  in  the  ice.    After  turning  on  to  the  floe,  the  travelling  was  still  so  bad  tha^  [: 
we  had  to  continue  double-manning.    At  1.30  p.m.  halted  for  luncheon  about  ^  miljtii 
east  of  place  were  boats  are. 

The  following  compass  bearings  were  taken  frorr  tne  hill  above  the  boats,  and  front 
our  luncheon  place  : — 

Joseph  Henry   335°    0'  22  miles.  j 

Depot  Point   308    50  6     „  -'l 

Gap  Mountain   298    40  20  „ 

Mount  Pullen   160    40  8  „ 

From  luncheon  place  : — 

Joseph  Henry   332°  55'  20  miles. 

Gap  Mountain   295    10  18  „ 

Hill  above  boats       .  .        .  .        290     0  2  „ 

Left  extreme  Simmons  Island         263    50  1  „ 

We  are  now  travelhng  over  an  old  floe,  covered  with  rounded  blue-topped  hummed 
a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floe  ;  these  are  covered  with  snow,  and  in  the  hollo 
between  them  it  is  soft  and  deep,  making  the  travelling  very  heavy,  we  having  frequen 
to  make  standing  hauls,  though  double-manned,  to  get  the  sledges  up  the  sides  of  th 
hummocks. 

At  2.15  P.M.  went  on  agaui  as  before  towards  Dep6t  Point,  the  travelHng  be; 
most  unpleasant  and  tuing,  the  men  being  continually  brought  up  with  a  jerk,  causS 
by  the  sledge  coming  more  quickly  down  the  sides  of  the  hummocks,  than  they  coul* 
get  through  the  soft  snow  between  ;  the  sledge  stopping  suddenly  when  it  reached  th'l 
soft  snow  pulled  the  men  who  were  hurrying  on  to  tauten  the  drag-ropes  again  U]|, 
with  a  jerk,  and  then  came  "  one,  two,  three,  haul !" 
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After  luncheon  the  Commander  and  Mr.  White  went  in  to  look  for  the  boats,  but 
tiled  to  find  them,  owing  to  the  fallen  snow  which  had  hidden  all  marks. 

At  6  P.M.  halted  and  camped  on  the  floe  off  N.E.  end  of  Simpaons  Island,  on  the  ^f^^^^- 
ast  side  of  which  the  hummocks  are  piled  up  to  a  considerable  height. 

Hare  and  wolf  tracks  were  seen  on  the  land  to-day. 

Lorimer  has  suffered  from  stomach-ache   all  day,  and  his  bowels  not  having 
een  opened  for  four  days,  I  gave  him  a  purgative  pill. 

It  has  been  a  bright  sunny  day,  but  cold  ;  we  find  it  cold  still  at  niglits,  and 
articularly  so  dressing  in  the  mornings  and  packing  sledge. 

Course  made  good,  W  by  N. 
Distance       „  3f  ;  travelled  1 1  ^  miles. 


7.30  p.m., 
tent -14° 

Encamped 
15|  hrs. 

Luncheon  f  hr. 

Marching  8  his 


Thursday,  April  6th. 

L Fourth  march.  At  6  a.m.  the  cook  was  called.  A  fine  morning ;  it  was  very  cold 
ring  the  night,  the  cold  striking  up  through  the  floe. 
I  9.15  A.M.  Started  double-manned  over  the  same  description  of  ice  as  yesterday,  except 
jiat  the  blue  tops  were  not  so  numerous,  making  the  hauling  easier,  fewer  standing  pulls ; 
Lir  course  on  account  of  ridges  and  hummocks,  &c.,  was  not  direct  to  Depot  Point ;  the 
'ommander  walked  on  ahead  to  pick  out  the  best  travelliiig  route. 

1.0  P.M.  Lieut.  Aldrich  halted  for  luncheon,  I  of  course  doing  the  same,  and 
itched  his  tent,  two  of  his  men,  the  Sergeant- Major  and  E.  Hill,  a  Marine,  being  ill  and 
nable  to  go  on ;  they  have  both  apparently  overworked  themselves.  Lieut.  Aldrich 
jitends  to  remain  where  he  is  for  the  night  to  rest  them,  whilst  my  sledge  goes  on  to 
>ep6t  Point,  and  in  the  morning  I  am  to  return  with  my  crew  to  brmg  his  sledge  on. 
The  following  compass  bearings  were  taken  from  Lieut.  Aldrich 's  camp  : — 


Cone 

Depot  Point  . . 
Gap  Mountain.  . 

Mount  PuUen  

Left  extreme  Simmonds  Island 
At  2 '4 5  P.M.,  we  went  on  with  the 
mailable  hands  of  Lieut.  Aldrich's  crew. 


342°  20'  15  miles. 

335    10  2  „ 

298    20  20  „ 

133    10  10  „ 

114     0  3  „ 

Poppie  "  towards  Depot  Point,  taking  all  the 
As  we  neared  the  Point  the  travelling  became 


tetter,  the  snow  harder  and  less  of  it.  We  arrived  off  the  depot  of  pemmican  about 
45  P.M.,  and,  having  chosen  a  convenient  place  for  camping,  halted  and  sent  the 
Challenger's  "  crew  back  to  their  tent.    At  5p.m.  camped  off  Depot  Point. 

The  depot  of  pemmican,  which  consisted  of  pemmican  tms  piled  one  on  top  of  the 
ther,  was  quite  safe  and  untouched.  We  took  56lbs.  for  ourselves  and  56lbs.  for 
lieut.  Aldrich  ;  the  Commander  takes  aU  the  rest. 

Dr.  Moss  having  examined  Jas.  Berrie,  Ice  Quartermaster  and  captain  of  my  sledge, 
nd  found  him  unfit  for  the  work,  he  will  return  to-morrow  to  the  ship  with  the  "  Blood- 
ound,"  a  5 -man  sledge  which  leaves  us  here. 

Geo.  Cranstone,  A.B.,  comes  to  my  sledge  to  make  up  the  number.  All  the 
>emmican  was  eaten  to-night  except  by  Berrie.  In  the  sun  on  the  sledge  to-day  a 
•air  of  flannel  Avrappers,  mitts,  and  a,  Eugenie  were  dried. 

We  had  to  cut  the  fearnought  from  off  the  condenser  (cooking  gear),  it  having 
)ecome  so  stiff  and  shrunken  as  not  to  go  over  the  cooking  apparatus. 
Course  made  good 
Distance  „ 


NW^  W. 
3^  miles. 


Travelled  6  miles. 


8  a.m.,  tent  +  7° 
Calm  b.  c. 
Shade  -37" 


These  bearings 
are  corrected 
for  100°  west 
variation 


Calm  b.  c. 
Shade  -  37° 
Sun  -  4° 


6  p.m.,  calm  b.  c. 
-35° 

7  p.m.,  tent  —  7° 
Encamped  15;^ 

hrs. 

Luncheon  If  hrs. 
Marching  6  hrs. 


Friday,  April  7  th. 

Called  the  cook  at  4  a.m.    It  has  been  a  very  cold  night,  too  cold  to  5.30  a.m.,  tent 


Fifth  march. 
ret  much  sleep. 

At  6.15a.m.  I  started  off  with  five  men  for  the  "Challenger's"  camp,  leaving 
sehind  Berrie  to  return  with  the  "  Bloodhound,"  and  Thos.  Stuckberry,  C.M.T.,  one 
)f  my  crew,  who  now  becomes  captain  of  the  sledge,  to  take  charge  of  the  gear  left, 
jack  the  sledge,  and  get  the  daily  allowance  of  provisions,  &c.,  from  Berrie. 

We  reached  the  "  Challenger's"  camp  at  7  a.m.,  and  found  them  not  ready  for  us 
3etween  the  sick  men  and  a  very  green  cook.  Green  cooks  are  given  to  trying  to  cook 
pemmican  without  water. 
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Calm  b.  c. 


Calm  b.  c.  m.  s. 
Shade  —  32° 
Sun  -  5° 


Calmb.cm.,-26'' 
8  p.m.,  tent  +  40° 
Encamped 
13A  hrs. 
Luncheon  ^  hr. 
Marching  9^  hrs. 

Waiting  for 
"Challenger" 
2  hrs. 


^6 

The  two  sick  men  were  better,  but  not  fit  for  work,  and  were  sent  on  ahead  as  soo 
as  they  were  dressed. 

At  9  A.M.  we  started  with  the  "  Challenger "  and  reached  Depot  Point  a 
11  o'clock.  I 

Dr.  Moss  shot  a  hare  this  mornmg  on  the  point. 

On  arriving  at  my  camp  of  the  previous  evening,  we  halted  for  a  few  minutes  t 
et[ualize  the  weights  on  the  sledges;  the  "Challenger"  taking  on  a  three- day  dep6 
brought  here  by  the  "  Bloodhound,"  we  took  on  28lbs.  of  pemmican  for  the  "  Challenger" 
the  weights  added  to  the  "Poppie"  are  84lbs.  of  pemmican  which,  taking  into  accoun. 
the  amount  of  provisions  consumed,  will  bring  our  weights  up  to  the  same  as  on  leavinji 
the  ship.  ' 

Having  completed  our  stowage,  we  went  on  double-manned  round  Dep6t  Point,  ann; 
then  struck  out  over  the  ice  for  Cape  Joseph  Henry.    Round  Depot  Point  heavy  floe 
bergs  have  been  driven  close  in  to  the  shore,  with  old  floes  outside  them ;  some  of  thes 
bergs  I  estimated  at  40  feet  above  the  floe  ;  the  floe  close  round  the  point  outside  th  i 
bergs  was  cracked  and  heaped  up,  showing  the  effect  of  heavy  pressure.    We  got  cleai] 
of  all  the  broken  ice  oflP  the  point,  and  on  to  an  old  floe  at  1.45  p.m.,  when  we  halted  f((lj 
luncheon  ;  now  that  we  are  double-manned  our  luncheon  time  is  reduced  to  about  ha!  I 
an  hour  by  advancing  one  sledge  whilst  it  is  preparing.    At  2.15  p.m.  we  went  on  agai 
over  old  floes  with  large  and  small  hummocks  on  them  from  three  or  four  feet  abov 
the  floe  to  15  or  20  feet  the  snow  was  soft  and  deep,  the  sledges  sinking  down  to  the* 
bottoms,  and  the  men  stepping  generally  up  to  their  knees  and  sometimes  abo^' 
them  in  the  snow.    The  floes  were  not  large  ones,  varying  from  one  to  two  miles  ^ 
length  and  breadth,  separated  from  each  other  by  ridges  of  hummocks  and  brok(fl( 
pieces  of  floe  piled  up,  making  a  very  rough  road ;  but  by  following  the  tracks  of  til 
Commanders'  sledges — they  were  about  half  a  mile  in  advance — we  got  on  withoai 
having  to  ase  a  pick-axe.    At  6  p.m.  we  halted  and  camped  on  the  floe.  ; 

The  line  ot  bearing  of  the  sastrugi  on  the  floes  was  from  south  to  north.  Ij 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mirage  and  visibility  to-day,  clouds  banking  up  I' 
the  southward. 

Some  comforters  and  foot-gear  were  dried  in  the  sun  again  to-day.  The  foUowinf 
compass  bearings  were  taken  from  the  camp  : — 

Gap  Mountain    22°  55' 

Cone    83  20 

Depot  Point    263  25 

Mount  Pullen   251  15 

Course  made  good,  N  by  W  f  W. 
Distance,  2^  miles. 


15 
10 

14 


miles. 


1 


Travelled,  7^  miles. 


Saturday,  April  Sth. 


Calm  b.  c. 
Shade  -  26° 
Sun  -  7° 


^  tent^'lS"  Sixth  march.    Cook  was  called  at  5.30  a.m.    A  fine  morning,  but  cold  again  last 

Calm  b.c, -32°  night. 

8.30  A.M.  Started  double-manned ;  the  same  description  of  travelling  as  yesterday, 
over  old  floes  wdth  deep  soft  snow,  and  through  patches  of  hummocks  and  broken  piled  up' 
pieces  of  heavy  ice.    Of  the  invahds  belonging  to  the  "  Challenger,"  the  Sergeant- Majoi 
is  much  better  and  able  to  pull  a  little  on  the  drag-ropes,  the  other  man  however,  is  sii^ 
unwell. 

1  P.M.  Halted  for  luncheon,  and  at  1.30  p.m.  went  on  again  as  before.    About  5  p.M.« 
we  came  to  a  larger  and  rougher  patch  of  hummocks  than  we  have  yet  passed  through,  i 
Fortunately,  the  Commander's  party  had  made  the  road  for  us.    These  patches  are  fullil 
of  snares  and  pitfalls,  into  which  some  one  is  bound  to  tumble ;  they  are  formed  b; 
spaces  3  or  4  feet  deep,  sometimes  much  more,  between  broken  pieces  of  ice,  or  regul; 
cracks  of  great  depth,  nicely  covered  with  snow,  and  impossible  to  be  seen  before  somii 
unlucky  one  puts  his  leg  down  and  falls  on  his  nose.    It  is  rather  to  be  wondered 
that  there  are  as  yet  no  sprained  ankles  or  bruised  shins.    The  quahty  and  manufact 
of  the  sledges  is  well  proved  in  these  places  where  they  get  an  awful  knocking  abouj 
often  nearly  capsized,  and  bringing  all  the  strain  upon  one  runner  at  a  time.  O 
sledges  have  as  yet  stood  it  very  well. 

At  6.45  P.M.  we  halted  and  camped  upon  the  floe. 

It  has  been  a  fine  bright  day,  and  the  travelling,  as  regards  the  weather,  would 
Marching  9^  hn.  ^^^^  been  perfect  had  it  been  less  cold.    This  morning  after  breakfast  some  water  waa  * 


Uaim  b.  c.  —36° 
Encamped  14^  hrs 
Luncheon  ^  hr. 
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left  in  the  kettle  and  was  unfrozen  at  luncheon  time,  the  kettle  being  in  the  cook's  bag, 
which  is  nearly  black,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  all  the  forenoon. 

The  following  compass  bearings  were  taken  from  our  camp  : — 

Gap  Mountain    9°   10'  11  miles. 

Cone.  .        .  .        .  .        . .        .  .      86    55  6^  ^ 

Mount  PuUen         . .        . .        .  .     254    25  16^  „ 

Depot  Point   264    45  5^  „ 

Sun  left  of  Cone   63    22  20" 

Time,  lOh.  54m.  30s.    Watch  fast  on  S.M.T.  4h.  Im.  50s. 

Course  made  good,  N  by  W. 

Distance,  3;^  miles.    Travelled,  9f  miles. 

Sunday,  April  9  th. 
Seventh  march.    At  6  a.m.  the  cook  was  called  ;  a  fine  bright  morning. 

9  A.M.  Started  going  on,  double-manned  as  before,  towards  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  q^j^j^      _  34,0 
over  PaljBOcrystic  floes  and  through  fringes  of  hummocks  and  broken  ice. 

To-day  goggles  were  worn  for  the  first  time  on  account  of  our  having  heard  last 
night  that  both  the  Commander  and  Parr  had  a  touch  of  snow  blindness. 

Gore,  one  of  my  sledge  crew,  had  a  nasty  fall*  this  morning,  bruising  his  side,  over 
a  hard,  sharp  piece  of  ice  ;  he  did  not  haul  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

At  1.45  P.M.  halted  for  luncheon,  over  which  we  spent  more  time  than  usual,  the 
water  refusing  to  boil  for  a  long  time. 

After  luncheon,  as  we  were  approaching  the  Cone,  I  walked  on  to  ask  the  Commander 

about  his  arrangements  for  bringing  off  the  dep6t,  which  is  not  at  Joseph  Henry,  but 

about  5  miles  south  of  it,  being  half  a  mile  south  of  View  Point. 

At  7  P.M.  halted  and  camped  on  the  floe  about  3  miles  from  the  depot,  and  half  a  ^  ,  ,  oc» 
,    1  .    ,  ^  1    )         i  Calm  b.  c.  —  35 

mile  behmd  bommanders  party.  Encampedl4^hrs. 

Everybody  eats  his  allowance  of  pemmican  now,  and  we  find  that  an  eight-man  Luncheon  1  hv. 

stew  pan  will  not  cook  our  full  allowance,  even  by  having  half  at  breakfast  and  half  for  Marching  9  hrs. 

supper. 

The  following  compass  bearings  were  taken  from  our  camp  :  — 

Observation  Peak  ..        ..        ..      74°  15'  6  miles. 

Mount  Pullen    251    30  21  „ 

I  Gap  Mountain    348    30  10  „ 

Course  made  good,  NNW. 
Distance       „        3^  miles. 
Travelled,  10:^  miles. 


Monday,  April  10. 

Eighth  march.  At  5.30  a.m.  the  cook  was  called.  Gore's  side  is  better,  not  so  q^]^^ 
stiff  this  morning.  At  8.0  a.m.  Lieut.  Aldrich  and  myself  walked  on  to  the  Commander's 
camp  to  accompany  him  to  the  depot ;  '  the  sledges  were  left  in  charge  of  Good, 
captain  of  the  "Challenger,"  with  orders  to  bring  them  on  past  the  Commander's  camp 
to  the  edge  of  the  shore  hummocks  and  floebergs  to  a  place  that  would  be  marked 
by  us,  and  there  await  our  return. 

On  reaching  the  Commander's  camp  we  joined  him  and  his  party,  with  an  empty 
sledge,  and  started  for  the  depot.  The  way  to  the  shore  through  the  hummocks  Vv'as  by 
no  means  an  easy  one,  even  for  an  empty  sledge  ;  the  floebergs  have  been  well  jambed 
together  here,  and  the  floes  much  broken,  being  piled  up  in  large  hummocks,  we  had  to 
take  a  very  roimdabout  route  to  get  into  the  depot.  There  were  a  great  many  hard 
ridges  of  drifted  snow  between  the  hummocks,  which,  when  broad  enough  to  take  a 
sledge,  gave  a  good  road.  Then  there  were  a  number  of  steep  ascents  and  descents 
which  gave  a  little  trouble,  and  a  good  deal  of  pickaxe  work  to  be  done  by  the  party — 
four  men — told  off  for  that  purpose  ;  it  took  us  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  through 
the  two  miles  of  floebergs  and  hummocks.  We  found  the  depot  in  good  order  ;  it  consists 
of  pemmican  and  bacon  only,  and  Avas  placed  on  a  ridge  clear  of  snow,  some  200  yards 
from  the  floe,  with  low  sloping  hills  and  ridges  behind  it  about  800  ft.  in  height,  and  on 
either  side  of  it,  about  half  a  mile  apart,  a  narrow  ravine  runs  down  to  the  shore.  The 
j  dep6t  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  ice  outside  the  line  of  the  shore  hummocks. 
!       Whilst  the  sledge  was  loading,  the  Commander,  Aldrich,  and  myself  walked  up  the 
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low  hill,  a  little  to  the  north  of,  and  over  the  dep6t.  From  the  top  we  had  a  view  ot 
the  ice  to  the  northward.  There  was  no  improvement  in  its  appearance  as  regards 
travelling,  the  floes  being  mostly  from  one  to  three  miles  across,  with  heavy  fringes  of 
floebeigs  and  hummocks  ;  the  Commander's  journey  seems  likely  to  be  a  slow  and  tedious 
one  ;  neither  was  our  prospect  of  rounding  Cape  Joseph  Henry  by  the  floe  a  very 
cheering  one,  as  it  will  have  to  be  such  a  long  round  to  avoid  the  shore  hummocks  and 
oTOunded  floebergs.  There  are  signs  of  considerable  pressure  ott'  the  Cape  from  the  way 
the  floes  have  been  piled  up  against  it.  Aldrich  has  determined  to  try  to  get  round  by 
the  ice,  bad  as  it  looks,  as  from  his  autumn  observations  and  experience,  he  thinks  the 
route  by  the  land  will  be  more  difficult  still,  besides  which,  it  is  uncertain  both  in  i 
direction  and  distance.  M 

The  following  round  of  compass  bearings  was  taken  from  the  hill : — 
Observation  Peak 
Cone 

Top  of  Cape  Rawson   . . 
Mount  Pullen   .  . 
Gap  Mountain  .  . 

The  sledge  had  started  on  its  return  before  we  had  finished  our  observations  from 
I   t  the  hill.    On  our  way  down  we  saw  the  tracks  of  hares  and  ptarmigan,  but  in  no  great 

*  numbers.    We  caught  the  sledge  up/about  one-third  of  the  way  through  the  hummocks, 

where  they  had  halted  for  luncheon.  We  got  clear  of  the  hummocks,  and  reached  our^ 
sledges  at  3.30  p.m.  Here  the  sledge,  with  the  depot,  halted,  and  we  unpacked  it,l 
whilst  the  Commander's  party  went  back  to  his  camp  to  advance  their  sledges,  &c.,  here  ' 
for  the  night. 

1  We  took  80lbs.  of  pemmican,  which  will  again  bring  the  weights  up  to  the  same  as 

"  on  leaving  the  ship,  plus  the  additional  weight  of  tent  gear  from  wet,  which  is  con- 

siderable. 

Whilst  our  tents  were  being  pitched,  and  sledges  repacked,  &c.,  Aldrich  and  I 
walked  on  over  the  floe  to  the  northward  to  find  a  road  to  make  a  start  on  to-morrow. 
I  It  is  not  promising,  and  we  shall  hardly  get  round  Joseph  Henry  under  ten  days  or  a 

fortnight,  as  it  looks  like  double-manning  all  the  way,  besides  road  making  through  the 
fringes  of  hummocks.    We  marked  the  best  route  for  making  a  start  by  to-morrow. 
Encamped  13  hrs.  and  at  5.0  P.M.  returned  to  the  camp,  where  all  the  sledges  were  now  assembled,  and 
Marching  2  hrs.     tents  pitched. 

Compass  bearings  from  camp  : — 

Observation  Peak        . .        .  .        69°  30'  6  miles. 

Cone   90     0  2^  „ 

It  has  been  a  fine  day,  quite  calm. 

Course  made  good,  N  by  E. 
Distance       „        1  mile. 
Travelled,  3  miles. 

Tuesday,  April  llth. 

Calm  0.  m.  —  12  Ninth  march.    At  4.30  a.m.  the  cook  was  called.     Gore  has  quite  got  over  his 

bruise  now,  and  is  able  to  pull.     7.30  a.m.  Proceeded  double-manned  over  Paloeo- 
crystic  floes  to  the  northward.    It  is  a  dull  thick  morning,  and  a  very  bad  light,  the 
goggles,  when  marching  with  the  sun  behind  us,  as  we  are  doing  now,  quite  prevent 
I  you  seeing  more  than  a  few  feet  ahead,  this  does  not  matter  much  for  the  men  on  the 

I  drag-ropes,  but  those  who  have  to  pick  out  and  show  the  way  cannot  wear  them. 

Dr.  Moss  and  Mr.  White,  who  return  to  the  ship  to-day,  were  with  their  men 
assisting  the  Commander's  party  until  luncheon  time. 

At  11.45  A.M.  Halted  for  Imicheon,  it  having  come  on  very  thick,  and  we  being 
amongst  a  lot  of  hummocks,  and  wanting  a  little  less  fog  to  see  the  best  way.  From 
the  slowness  of  our  progress,  and  the  difficulties  m  the  way,  which  are  greater  than  we 
expected,  Aldrich  has  determined  to  go  in  shore,  and  either  get  round  behind  Joseph 
Henry  by  the  land,  or,  if  possible,  the  ice  close  to  it.  At  1  p.m.,  colours  being  hoisted 
after  hearty  cheers  and  farewells,  we  parted  from  the  Commander's  party.  The  su: 
breaking  out  and  partially  clearing  the  mist  away,  at  the  same  time  making  all  thing 
look  brighter.  Dr.  Moss's  crew  hauled  one  of  our  sledges  back,  whilst  our  men  dragged 
the  other.  We  reached  our  last  camp  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  after  again  hoisting  colours  and 
cheering,  parted  from  Dr.  Moss's  party,  who  started  back  for  the  ship,  whilst  we  made 
our  way  through  the  hummocks  towards  View  Point.  It  was  a  very  different  thing 
going  through  the  shore  hummocks  to-day  with  our  heavy  sledge,  to  what  it  was 
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yesterday  with  a  light  one.  We  certainly  had  the  advantage  of  a  road,  but  it  required 
more  picking  in  maii}^  places  that  were  too  steej)  for  us,  and  very  careful  guidance  of  the 
sledges  when  going  along  the  snow  ridges.  The  lloes  have  been  much  broken  and 
jambed  together  here,  hummocks  being  formed  of  large  broken  pieces  of  these  immense 
Paloeocrystic  floes  piled  up  and  pressed  together  in  all  manner  of  shapes  ;  the  floe  bergs 
do  not  appear,  as  a  rule,  to  be  so  high  as  those  about  Floe  Berg  Beach,  either  the  water 
is  deeper  here  close  to  the  shore,  or  they  have  not  been  driven  so  far  on  shore  ;  the  worst 
part  of  the  travelling  through  these  hummocks  was  when  the  cracks  and  holes  and 
the  broken  pieces  of  ice  left  sticking  up,  were  all  covered  and  reduced  to  a  level -looking 
piece  of  floe  by  the  snow,  and  the  mistake  was  only  found  out  by  some  one  having  a 
good  fall,  and  then  the  sledge  had  to  be  got  through  by  standing  pulls,  imtil  the  men 
could  walk  on  in  safety ;  about  half-an-hour  after  we  entered  the  hummocks  the  mist 
jcame  down  again,  adding  greatly  to  our  difficulties  and  discomfort. 

At  7.15  P.M.  we  halted  and  camped  in  the  hummocks  about  ^  mile  from  the  shore,  Calm  o.  f.  —  4° 
having  been  4^  hours  coming  about  1^  miles  through  these  hummocks.  8.30p.m.teiit  +  10 

WooUey,  having  slightly  sprained  his  ancle  coming  through  the  hummocks  L^nchSn^  U^hrs 
to-day,  I  rubbed  in  a  little  turpentine  liniment.  Marching  10^  hrs' 

I  gave  Cranstone,  some  Persian  gauze  to  put  over  his  goggles,  the  glasses  of 
which  are  so  Hght  that  they  do  not  protect  his  eyes  enough. 

'Courses  made  good.    North.    SW  ^  S. 
Distances         „  1' 
Distance  made  good,  1  mile  ;  travelled  6-^. 

Wednesday,  Ajyyil  I2th. 

Tenth  march.    7  a.m.  cook  was  called  ;  a  fine  day,  the  fog  havuig  cleared  off,  the  8.30  a.m., 
sun  shining  brightly.  tent  +  21° 

At  10  A.M.  started  for -the  shore,  double-manned.    Aldrich  had  started  as  soon  as  g^^™  ^-  ^^^^ 
le  was  dressed,  to  look  for  our  route,  either  close  round  the  capes  or  overland.    It  took  g^^^^  _"^o 

hours  to  get  both  sledges  through  the  remaining  half  mile  of  hummocks  to  the  shore, 
lie  ice  being  more  broken  and  uneven  as  we  got  in  close  to  the  land ;  we  were  very 
^lad  to  reach  the  shore,  more  especially  as  we  found  the  snow  hard  enough  to  enable  the 
iledges  to  get  on  single-manned  towards  View  Point.  The  men  dislike  the  double-man- 
ling  very  much,  and  always  try  to  get  on  single-manned,  if  possible,  the  walk  back  for 
bhe  rear  sledge  is  always  such  weary  work,  and  more  tiring  than  the  steady  hauling. 
We  proceeded  due  north  from  the  dep6t  to  View  Point,  which  is  about  f  of  a  mile 
listant.  View  Pomt  is  not  a  prominent  one,  at  present  it  is  a  snow  slope,  which  runs 
ip  to  a  low,  round-topped  hill,  about  300  feet  elevation,  behind  which  is  a  second  hill  Calmb.c. 
^f  about  500  feet,  and  then  a  third,  of  about  800  feet,  all  running  W.  by  S.  from  Shade  — 9" 
iefloe.  Sun +  7° 

At  1.30  P.M.  we  halted  for  luncheon  on  the  south  side  of  View  Point.  The  "  Poppie  " 
irags  much  more  heavily  than  the  "  Challenger,"  though  the  weights  on  both  sledges 
pre  the  same,  it  must  be  owing  to  the  twelve-man  trough,  which  bmds  her  too  much  at 
l^he  ends,  and  tends  to  spread  the  weights.  At  2.30  p.m.  went  on  again ;  the  snow  slope 
— View  Point — which  we  had  to  cross,  was  so  steep  that,  though  the  snow  was  quite 
lard,  we  had  to  double-man  our  heavy  sledges  to  keep  them  from  taking-  charge,  and 
rushing  down  against  the  ice.  The  floebergs  are  close  against  the  point  which  slopes 
up  directly  from  them,  leaving  no  flat  part  at  all.  About  half  way  across  the  point  we 
came  upon  a  crevasse — we  were  just  below  it — about  30  feet  above  the  floe,  it  was  from 
60  to  70  feet  long,  partly  bridged  over  in  places  by  snow  about  1  foot  thick  ;  it  was 
12  feet  broad  and  some  20  feet  deep  ;  its  shore  face  was  a  regular  snov.'  wall,  wliilst  the 
opposite  side  was  more  like  a  drift  ;  it  would  be  a  very  nasty  place  to  get  a  sledge  into. 
After  crossing  the  point  we  continued  to  the  northward,  along  the  shore,  following 
Aldrich's  footsteps,  which  led  towards  the  cone  about  3  miles  ofi^,  we  were  able  to  go 
on  single-manned  again.  To  save  time  which  is  lost  by  the  difierence  of  speed 
between  the  two  sledges,  the  "  Challenger  "  having  constantly  to  wait  for  us,  I  lashed 
bhe  two  sledges  one  astern  of  the  other,  all  hands  manning  the  drag  ropes  of  the  leading 
sledge. 

At  5  p.m.  Aldrich  returned,  and  we  camped  in  the  valley  about  half-way  between  Calm  b.  c.  —  25" 
^iew  Point  and  the  Cone  ;  the  result  of  Aldrich's  walk  is,  that  w  e  certainly  cannot  get  |,P-°^- 
round  either  the  Cone  or  Joseph  Henry  to  seaward  without  a  very  great  loss  of  time  L^ncW  1  hr 
md  expenditure  of  labour  ;  the  way  through  the  valley  behind  all  the  hiUs  north  of  the  Marching  6  hrs. 
View  Hills,  appears  feasible,  but  wiU  take  us  a  long  way  west.    The  valley  which  we 
ire  now  in,  and  through  which  we  are  going  to  travel,  runs  in  a  general  direction 
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from  here,  between  the  hills  on  either  side,  about  W.  by  S.  rising  gently  from  the 
floe. 

Between  View  Point  and  Joseph  Henry,  from  the  appearance  of  the  floes,  the 
water  must  be  deep  close  in. 

During  the  day  the  track  of  one  hare  was  seen,  and  plenty  of  lemming  tracks  but  no 
live  animals. 

There  was  willow  about  the  depot  and  a  little  moss. 

The  line  of  bearing  of  sastrugi  between  View  Point  and  the  Cone,  is  from  N.  W. 
to  S.  E. 

Courses  made  good,  W.  N  ^  W. 

Distances    ....      ^  1^ 
Distance  made  good.  If  miles  ;  travelled  3  miles. 

Thursday,  April  ISth. 

Eleventh  march.  At  4.15  a.m.  the  cook  was  called.  A  dull  misty  morning  which 
always  makes  it  uncomfortable  on  getting  out  of  the  tent . 

At  7.30  A.M.  we  started  double-manned  up  the  slope  of  the  valley,  and  got  into 
a  shallow  ravine  which  runs  about  W.N.W.  from  the  shore  half  a  mile  north 
of  View  Point  We  followed  this  ravine  for  about  2  miles,  when  it  turned  away 
to  the  south-westward  and  southward,  towards  the  View  Hills,  we  therefore  left  it  and 
Calm b. cm— 20°  went  on  up  the  valley  following  its  direction,  which  is  W.S.W.  We  tried  single 
manning  in  the  ravine,  but  here  from  the  want  of  snow  had  to  double  man,  there  being 
so  many  bare  patches  where  the  snow  had  been  swept  away.  At  12.45  p.m.,  halted  for 
luncheon ;  the  mist  had  partially  cleared.  1 .30  p.m.  Having  started  the  sledges, 
Aldrich  and  I  walked  on.  The  mist  did  not  allow  us  to  get  as  good  a  view  as  we  had 
hoped,  as  far  as  we  went  and  could  see  the  valley  runs  in  the  same  direction  viz., 
W.S.W.  We  walked  on  up  a  steady  gentle  incline,  with  hills  on  our  right  of  from 
1,000  to  1.200  ft.  elevation,  whilst  on  our  left  was  a  low  ridge,  which  runs  from 
the  View  Hills  ;  as  we  walked  on  the  snow  became  less  and  less  tliick  upon  the 
ground,  in  some  places  the  land  had  been  swept  bare  of  snow  ;  there  is  one  place  over 
which  we  are  afraid  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  portage.  We  saw  several  hare 
tracks,  and  under  a  hill  on  our  right  5  hares  ;  Aldrich  had  not  his  gun  with  him,  I 
went  after  them  with  a  rifle  and  managed  to  shoot  4,  3  bucks  and  one  doe,  they  will  be 
a  welcome  change  from  pemmican  for  a  couple  of  meals  for  each  sledge  ;  there  were  a 
few  ptarmigan  tracks  but  no  birds  were  seen. 

At  5.0  P.M.,  we  halted  and  camped,  having  arrived  at  the  bare  patch  a  quarter  of 
Marching  8|  hrs.  a  mile  in  extent,  over  which  we  shall  make  a  portage  to-morrow. 

It  has  been  a  very  disagreeable  day,  misty  and  damp,  which  always  makes  it  feel 
very  cold,  happily  there  has  been  no  wind.  Since  luncheon  the  travelling  has  been 
partly  over  soft  snow,  and  partly  over  hard  rough  sastrugi ;  its  line  of  bearing  is  from 
N.W.  to  S.E. 

On  the  bare  spots  we  saw  a  little  saxifrage  and  a  few  Hchens.  We  can  get  our  foot 
gear  well  dried  in  the  sun  now  on  any  day  on  which  it  shines.  This  does  not  extend 
through  to  the  boot-hose  yet.  Our  coverlets  are  now  rapidly  approaching  the  consistency 
of  deal  boards,  and  don't  give  much  warmth  in  consequence. 

The  following  compass  bearings  were  taken  at  luncheon  time 
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r.!JOp.m.,tent-|-  7° 
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Course  made  good. 
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2  „ 
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W  i  N. 


2i  miles,  travelled  7  miles. 


6.30  a.m., 

tent  +  20" 
Calm  b.  c.  m.  8. 
Shade  -  20° 
Sun  -  9° 


Good  Friday,  April  lUh. 

Twelfth  march.  At  4.  a.m.  cook  was  called,  liglit  snow  falling  but  otherwise  fine. 

Last  night  we  cooked  one  hare  for  supper,  which  with  potatoes  and  a  Uttle  hg 
we  found  just  enough,  i.e.,  we  could  have  eaten  more,  but  the  stewpan  would  not 
hold  it. 

At  7.45  a.m.,  we  began  to  cross  the  bare  patch,  one  sledge  went  first  with  tl 
provisions  only  on  it,  then  the  other  with  a  little  of  the  tent  gear  in  addition,  after  whichi 
the  men  carried  all  the  rest  of  the  gear  and  tents  over  the  patch  to  the  sledges,  which 
had  been  halted  beyond  it,  and  were  here  packed    We  then  went  on  in  a  W.S.W. 
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irecfcion  ud  the  valley,  double-manned.  The  travelling  was  not  good,  being  alternately 
ver  hard  ridges  of  sastrugi  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  bare  patches  where  the  snow  had 
leen  swept  oif ;  over  these  even  double-manned  the  sledge  has  generally  to  be  dragged 
y  standing  pulls.  Aldrich  and  I  walked  on  ahead  to  spy  out  the  land  and  find  as  easy 
road  as  possible.  We  went  on  for  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  last  night's  camp  over 
he  same  lumpy  sastrugi,  amongst  which  the  sledges  are  hke  boats  in  a  seaway  ;  this 
^ill  not  be  a  good  route  for  Aldrich  to  return  by,  as  from  the  small  quantity  of  snow 
1  it,  the  greater  part  of  this  valley  is  likely  to  be  bare  very  soon  after  the  sun  begins 
t)  have  an  effect  on  the  snow.  About  two  miles  from  our  last  night's  camp,  we  came 
:i  an  opening  in  the  hills  on  our  right  hand  about  ^  of  a  mile  broad,  and  about  a  mile 
uther  on  the  ridge  on  our  left  hand  terminates,  and  a  ravine  runs  away  to  the 
.W.,  probably  turning  to  the  S.E.  It  was  too  thick  for  us  to  see  much,  or  how 
iiis  valley  terminates,  or  when  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  to  the  northward  again. 

At  1.0  P.M.,  we  returned  to  the  sledges  and  halted  for  luncheon.    1.30  p.m.  went  Calmb.  c.  m.  s. 
again,  having  started    the   sledges  in   the   same   direction — W.S.W.— Aldrich  --15° 
id  I  walked  on  to  look  at  the  opening  in  the  hills  on  our  right.    We  found  it 


be  a  pass  running  due  N.W.  about  ^  a  mile  broad  and  Ih  miles  m 
ngth  between  Mount  Julia  and  another  hill  to  the  westward  of  it.  These  hills  were 
.eep  and  precipitous  on  their  northern  faces,  but  sloping  on  their  southern  mto  the 
jHey  we  are  travelling  through.  We  found  the  northern  entrance  of  this  pass  to  be  of 
>nsiderable  elevation,  above,  most  likely,  the  ice,  but  it  was  too  thick  to  be  sure.  We 
,w  high  land  to  the  N.W.,  which  is  about  the  du'ection  of  Cape  Hecla ;  close  to  the 
estern  hill  there  was  a  narrow  steep  ravine  running  down  to  the  land  or  ice  below  us. 

tis  would,  give  a  sledge  route  on  a  pinch,  but,  from  the  steepness  and  amount  of  snow 
the  ravine,  a  very  bad  one  ;  and  it  would  be  a  loss  to  adopt  it  now,  as  the  sledges 
~"1  be  well  by  the  entrance  before  we  get  back  to  them.  In  the  pass  there  was  plenty 
snow,  the  sastrugi  being  in  hard  lumpy  ridges  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Half-way  up  the 
iss  we  met  a  cold  N.W.  wind,  which  gave  us  both  several  frostbites  in  the  face.  The 
ind  left  us  at  the  top,  and  when  walking  down  towards  the  sledges,  a  S.E.  wind  met 
which  caused  a  few  more  frostbites.  We  picked  the  sledges  up  as  tliey  were  gomg 
^er  a  bare  stony  patch  by  standing  pulls,  and  then  we  walked  on  again  up  the  valley 
30ut  1-|  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  ridge  from  the  hill  on  our  right,  over  which  we 
our  ravine  of  this  morning  running  to  the  N.W.  round  the  base  of  this  hill, 
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L.  &  vble.,  b.  c.  m. 

-20° 
7.30,  tent  +  14° 


Liiucheon  ^  hr. 
Marching'  10  hrs. 


wards,  as  we  hope,  the  ice  and  Cape  Hecla.  It  was  too  misty,  still,  to  see  any 
stance.  At  6.15  p.m.  we  got  hack  to  the  sledges  and  camped  for  the  night.  It  has 
en  a  raw  misty  day,  very  uncomfortable,  with  a  light  and  variable  wind  during  the 
ternoon. 

A  few  hare  tracks  were  seen  to-day,  but  no  hares.    A  ptarmigan  had  been  round  Encamped  14|hrs 
Lr  camp  last  night,  but  was  not  seen.    On  the  bare  patches  there  was  no  vegetation  to 
seen  beyond  a  little  saxifrage,  a  few  withered  poppies  and  lichens. 
Canvas  boots  were  worn  to-day,  on  account  of  the  bare  patches  ;  the  men  did  not 
ce  the  change,  some  of  the  boots  being  rather  too  tight. 

We  had  our  second  hare  to-night,  cooked  by  WooUey  in  a  style  that  would  do 
edit  to  a  French  cook.    We  hope  we  may  soon  have  another  similar  change  of  diet. 

We  find  sleepmg  on  the  land  much  warmer  than  on  the  Palseocrystic  floes,  the  cold 
)t  striking  up  to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 

Course  made  good,  W  by  S  -|  S. 
Distance       ,,       2|  miles  :  travelled,  84-  miles. 


as  we 


Saturday,  April  15th. 

Thirteenth  march.    The  anniversary  of  the  ship's  being  commissioned,  and, 
longht  at  the  time,  of  the  Captain's  birthday. 

During  the  night  the  wind  got  up,  blowing  from  N.W.  very  squally,  force  2  to  7; 
ith  a  great  deal  of  drift. 

At  6.0  A.M.  the  cook  was  called ;  the  wind  delaying  our  start  by  making  it  difficult 
cook. 

9.15  A.M.  we  started,  altering  our  course  a  little  to  get  over  the  ridge  ahead  and 
wn  into  the  ra\dne  ;  the  wind  feU  as  we  started,  and  at  10  A.M.  was  blowing  only  with  a 
rce  of  from  2  to  3,    Aldrich  and  I  walked  on  ahead  to  point  out  the  way.    We  went 
er  the  ridge  _  seen  last  night,  and,  crossing  the  ravine  which  runs  N.W.  and  S.E., 
|cended  a  conical  hill  standing  by  itself  on  the  west  side  of  the  ravme.    We  ascended 
|iis  about  200  feet ;  it  was  too  thick  to  see  how  far  the  ravine  ran  in  a  S.E.  direction  ; 
the  N.W.  it  spreads  out  into  a  flat,  snow-covered  plain  towards  Cape  Hecla  and  the 
(3426)  2  H 
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ice  of  which  we  got  a  glimpse  in  the  distance.  We  called  this  hill  Guide  HiU,  as  it 
is  a  good  leadmg  mark  for  this  route.  We  returned  to  the  sledges,  which  had  beea 
advancing  double-manned  as  usual,  and  on  reaching  them  at  1.15  p.m.  halted  for 
luncheon.  The  "  Challenger's "  kettle  was  out  of  order  to-day,  and  the  water  would 
not  boil.  At  2  p.jM.  the  wind  freshened  up  again,  which,  making  the  boihng  nearly 
hopeless,  tliey  drank  their  tea  made  with  warm  water  only ;  a  very  great  deprivation,  as 
we  find  there  is  nothing  does  us  so  much  good  or  there  is  nothing  that  the  men  look 
forward  to  so  much  as  the  tea  at  luncheon  time.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  compressed  tea  which  we  are  using. 

At  2.30  P.M.  we  resumed  our  march,  and  a  most  disagreeable  one  it  was.  As  we 
rounded  the  ])ase  of  the  hill  on  our  right,  the  wind  blew  straight  into  our  faces. 
Everybody  had  on  duffle  coats  and  face  cloths  or  comforters.  We  only  made  short 
fleets  with  the  sledges,  on  account  of  frostbites,  which  Avere  plentiful,  but,  with  one 
exception  of  the  fingers,  entirely  confined  to  the  face.  Aldrich  and  I  walked  on  either 
side  of  the  men  to  look  out  for  them  halting  at  once  whenever  a  man  was  bitten. 
We  found  the  application  of  a  warm  hand,  or  even  turning  the  face  .away  from,  the 
wind,  always  speedily  recovered  these  frostbites. 

At  ().0  P.M.,  having  fairly  rounded  the  base  of  the  hill  and  got  on  to  the  low  landj,^ 
steering  N.W.  by  N.,  we  halted  and  camped,  which  we  were  all  glad  to  do,  for  it  ham 
been  a.  bitterly  cold  march,  the  wind  going  through  all  your  clothes  as  if  you  ham 
none  on. 

Wp  all  wore  duffle  coats  and  face  cloths  or  comforters  over  the  faces  to-day,  t« 
protect  them  from  the  wind. 

We  have,  to  day,  gradually  altered  course  round  tlie  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  right 
the  valley  luitil  now,  we  are  steering  N.W.  by  N.  for  Cape  Hecla,  and  have  als< 
descended  to  about  the  sea  level  ;  this  valley,  or  overland  route  to  Cape  Hecla,  rum 
from  the  floe  between  the  Yiew  Hills,  and  the  Cone,  in  a  W.S.W.  direction  for  abo 
8  miles  to  where  we  turned  oft'  to-day,  its  greatest  altitude  is  about  500  feet.  T 
leading  marks  of  the  route  are,  the  high  hill  over  View  Point,  from  which  you  ste 
W.S.W.  along  the  centre  of  the  valley,  with  high  hills  sloping  down  to  it  on  the  righ 
and  a  low  ridge  on  the  left ;  the  ridge  terminates  just  opposite  the  last  hill  on  the  righ 
where  you  turn  to  the  N.W.,  the  turning  point  is  well  marked  by  the  sohtary  coni 
hill — Guide  Hill — 1,000  or  1,200  feet  high,  up  which  we  went  to-day  for  a  short  distano 
We  had  an  extra  glass  of  grog  to-night  in  honour  of  the  ship's  commissioning,  and,  as  we 
all  tliought,  the  Captain's  birthday. 

Course  made  good,  W  by  N.  f  N. 
Distance  „       „     2  miles  ;  travelled  6  miles. 

banter  Sunday,  April  IGth. 

Fourteenth  march.  At  6  a.m.  the  cook  was  called.  The  wind  had  blown  from  tht 
N.W.  all  night,  maldng  the  tent  feel  very  cold,  as  it  came  through  and  through  it,  aivi 
the  coverlets  being  too  stifl'  to  stop  down  at  the  ends,  it  got  under  them.  I 

At  10.0  A.M.  we  started,  having  at  last  got  the  kettles  to  boil  and  make  the  cocoa; 
Ave  went  on  double-manned.  The  wind  began  to  die  away  slowly  shortly  after  starting.ji 
It  being  thick,  Aldrich  and  I  walked  on  ahead  N.N.W.  to  point  out  the  way  ;  it  war' 
very  cold  when  we  first  started  this  morning,  the  wind  piercing  through  everything  we 
had  on,  the  snow  was  also  soft  and  deep  from  di-ift,  often  up  to  our  knees,  and  we  could 
only  flounder  on  slowly.  Goggles  are  of  no  use  on  a  day  like  this,  when  you  have  to 
look  out  for  your  way,  as  they  become  quickly  coated  with  ice. 

At  2.0  P.M.  we  halted  for  limcheon,  the  wind  dying  away,  and  at  2.30  when 
resimied  our  march  it  was  calm  and  beautifully  bright  and  clear,  a  most  joyous  chang^j 
from  the  forenoon.  Aldrich  and  I  walking  on  ahead,  were  soon  struck  by  the  exceeding 
flatness  of  the  land  we  were  now  on,  and  the  great  inci-ease  in  the  depth  of  snow,  anGj 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  not  on  laud  but  ice,  a  conclusion  soon  afterwan 
justified  by  our  coming  across  a  large  old  huminock  with  a  deep  snow-drift ;  from  t 
hummock — we  saw  no  others  near-  we  made  out  Cape  Hecla,  agreeing  with  its  positi 
as  laid  down  by  Aldrich  in  the  autumn.  This  bay,  which  we  temporarily  named  Eas 
Bay,  now  called  James  Ross,  runs  away  from  Cape  Hecla  to  the  southward,  to  withi; 
mile  of  Guide  Hill,  and  then  out  again  to  N.E.  to  tlie  clifls  west  of  Joseph  Henry; 
depth  being-  about  10  miles,  breadth  at  the  head  |  of  a  mile,  and  at  the  entrance  ab 
8  miles,  it  appears  from  here  quite  smooxh,  with  very  few  hummocks  on  it,  deep  sn 
as  far  as  we  have  gone ;  we  also  saw  Observation  Peak  and  the  snow  cliffs  to  the  west 
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Cape  Joseph  Henry.    Near  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  about  3  miles  from  Cape  Hecla,  we 
observed  a  small  island — Crozier  Island — which  we  hope  to  visit  to-morrow. 

At  7  P.M.  We  camped.    The  afternoon  has  been  a  truly  beautiful  one,  and  now  the  g  g™^^^^" 
evening  is  simply  perfect,  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  making  everyone  forget  ail  the  EncanTp^'e/iehrs. 
misery  of  the  lat(^  blow.  _        Luncheon  l  hr. 

The  sastrugi  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  rather  confused  ;  however,  the  line  of  bearing  Marching  8  hrs. 
shews  the  prevalenc(i  of  northerly  winds. 

Duffle  coats  and  face  cloths  were  worn  again  to-day  up  to  luncheon  time  ;  several 
of  the  men  who  wore  their  canvas  boots  to-day,  complained  that  they  felt  cold  at  once 
in  the  feet  on  leaving  the  land,  and  getting  on  to  the  ice  again,  they  will  be 
discontinued. 

The  handles  of  the  stew-pan  came  off  to-day,  they  are  not  a  strong  enough  fitting. 
The  following  compass  bearings  were  taken  from  our  camp  : — 

Cape  Hecla        .  .        . .        . .      87    30  6  miles 

Left  extr,  Crozier  Island  .  .       90    40  3i  „ 

Centre  „  ..     100    20  4^  „ 

Right  extr.        „  .  .         .  .     104    45  4^  „ 

Snow  Cliffs    150    30  8  "  „ 

Observation  Peak  .  .         .  .     170    45  6 

Guide  Hill  .  .     284    30  4 

Sun  left  centre  of  Island  74    32    I.E. -2°  30' 

Tune  llh.  7m.  4.5s.    Watch  fast  on  S.M.T.  4h.  Im.  42s. 
Course  made  good  N.  by  W. 
Distance  ,,     3j;  miles  ;  travelled  9f  miles. 


Monday,  April  17th. 

Fifteenth  march.    At  G.30  a.m.  cook  was  called.  A  bright  sunny  morning,  a  great 
eal  of  mirage  about.    Temperature  of  bag  on  awaking,  +  25°.  8  a.m.,  tent  +  15 

9.30.  A.M.  Started,  tried  to  get  on  single  manned,  but  much  to  the  disgust  of  all  Lt.  &  vble.  b.  c. 
lands  could  not,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  softness  of  the  snow.    I  suppose  it  is     ~  28" 
)lown  on  to  the  bay  from  the  surrounding  high  land. 

Aldrich  and  I  walked  on  a  short  distance  ahead,  and  came  across  a  few  round- 
opped  hummocks  well  covered  with  snow.    At  noon  we  returned  to  the  sledges,  as  ■ 
Uclrich  wished  to  get  sights  for  latitude. 

At  1.30  P.M.  we  halted  for  luncheon,  still  very  fine  but  cold.  Calm  b.  c. 

At  2.0  P  M.  directing  the  sledges  to  go  on  straight  for  Cape  Hecla,  Aldrich  and  I  Shade  —  30  _ 
valked  to  Crozier  Island,  the  snow  was  soft  and  deep  all  the  way,  a  trifle  harder  near  "  ~ 
he  island,  which  we  reach  in  2h.  10m.  from  leavmg  the  sledges  ;  a  hot  walk  in  the  sun 
)f  from  3^  to  4  miles.  The  island  is  about  1^  mile  long,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  is  about 
I  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  ;  it  consists  of  three  momids  or  small  hills  running  the  length 
)f  the  island,  the  highest  being  in  the  centre,  about  250  feet  elevation.  The  land  slopes 
gradually  up  from  the  S.E.  side  along  the  whole  length,  but  the  N.W.  or  sea-face  is 
rery  steep  ;  it  appears  to  be  composed  entirely  of  rubble  earth  and  loose  stones,  some 
arge  ones  showing  in  the  sea-face,  which  had  very  little  snow  on  it.  On  landing  we 
bund  the  snow  soft  and  deep  at  the  shore,  less  so  as  we  ascended  the  slope  of  the 
centre  mound,  the  top  of  which  was  almost  bare.  We  saw  very  little  sign  of  vegetation, 
I  few  lichens,  dead  poppies,  and  saxifrage ;  of  animals  the  track  of  one  ptarmigan 
and  a  few  lemmings.  We  had  a  good  view  from  the  top  of  the  land  round 
Iphe  bay.  From  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  which  is  on  this  side  a  very  fine  cape, 
jlbeing  almost  perpendicular,  to  Joseph  Henry  Peak,  the  coast  hue  is  a  rugged,  nearly 
perpendicular  cliff,  running  about  W.  by  S.,  and  rising  from  ]  ,200  feet  at  the  cape  to  about 
1,800  feet  at  the  peak,  the  cliff  then  slopes  down,  still  runnuig  m  the  same  direction, 
until  it  meets  a  spur  coming  down  from  Observation  Peak,  this  part  forms  the  snow 
precipice  _  seen  by  Aldrich  m  the  autumn  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  running  between 
Observation  Hills  and  the  Cone,  they  must  be  at  a  perpendicular  height  of 
600  or  700  feet  above  the  ice.  From  the  spur  of  Observation  Peak  the  cliff  runs 
on  at  a  rapidly  decreasing  altitude,  but  in  the  same  direction.  The  distance  f^'om 
the  cape  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  cliff  is  about  3  miles,  the  coast  then  trends 
away  to  the  S.  W.  and  southward,  forming  the  east  side  of  James  Ross  Bay.  On  this  side 
are  three  separate  groups  of  hills,  with  passes  running  between  them  down  to  the  bay. 
The  most  northern  of  these  groups  of  hUls  is  composed  of  the  Observation  Peak  HiUs  ; 
these  run.  from  the  sea,  in  the  spur  above  mentioned,  in  a  southerly  du-ection,  rising 
pidly  to  a  height  of  a  little  more  than  2,000  feet,  and  then  slope  away  in  round 
(3426)  2  H:  2 
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topped  hills  to  an  altitude  of  800  feet.    The  distance  of  the  last  of  these  hills  from  th( 
spur  is  about  4  miles.    The  second  group  of  hills,  of  which  the  chief  is  Moimt  Juha,  i{| 
separated  from  the  Observation  group  by  a  pass,  which  we  missed  seemg  through  tlyj 
mist  on  the  13th  instant,  and  which  would  have  greatly  shortened  our  journey.    At  thfS 
bottom  of  it  about  10  miles  distant,  we  saw  the  liigli  hill,  over  View  Point.  Betweei; 
the  end  of  the  snow  cliffs  and  the  second  group  of  hills,  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  into  tins  pass,  the  coast  sloping  gradually  up.     Mount  Juha  is  liigher  thai 
Observation  Peak,  and  rises  quickly  from  the  shores  of  the  bay,  which  are  sloping  for  i 
short  distance,  to  its  greatest  altitude  about  2,200  feet,  and  then  gradually  subsides  in  c 
series  of  peaks  to  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet.     These  hills  ran  along  in  a  S.E 
direction  for  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  bay. 

Between  the  second  and  third  group  of  hills  is  the  pass,  which  Aldiich  and  I  walkec 
up  on  the  14th  instant,  the  highest  hill  of  tliis  group  is  a  little  under  2,000  feet,  and 
rises  quickly  from  the  bay,  sloping  away  to  the  S.E.,  idong  the  False  Pass,  and  to  th( 
southward  to  the  head  of  the  bay  to  from  1,200  to  1,000  feet. 

The  head  of  the  bay  is  the  low  vahey  or  ravine  we  came  down  on  the  15  th  mstant, 
which  runs  back  towards  high  hills,  running  S.E.  and  N.W.,  one  of  which  we  thought  m 
recognised  as  Gap  Mountam.  Guide  HiJl  forms  the  western  head  of  the  bay,  behind 
this,  as  far  as  we  can  see  to  the  S.W.,  are  hills  and  mountains  of  every  conceivaldt 
shape  and  form,  but  none  of  a  greater  altitude  than  3,000  feet.  On  the  western  side  oj 
the  bay,  starting  from  Guide  Hill,  tlie  land  rises  gradually  in  ridges,  with  hills  behind.' 
from  700  to  900  feet  in  altitude.  These  ridges  terminate  in  a  range  of  hills  running 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  them,  i.e.,  west.  Then  comes  what  appears  to  be  a  valley, 
rumiing  behind  Cape  Hecla  about  1-g  mile  broad,  north  of  which  are  hills  and  high  land, ' 
terminating  in  Cape  Hecla,  which  from  here  appears  to  be  hog-backecl,  and  steep  to. 
Over  these  hills,  to  the  westward,  appear  other  more  distant  ones,  which  probal  )!}' 
terminate  in  another  cape. 

From  Cape  Joseph  Henry  to  the  peak,  the  floe-bergs  and  hummocks  are  very  hea\  y, 
and  seem  closely  jammed  against  the  cliffs.    From  the  peak  to  Cape  Hecla  they  riui  in  i 
a  straight  line  W.  by  N.  and  are  about  1  mile  outside  of  this  island.    We  could  not' 
see  whether  the  Ime  of  hummocks  touched  Cape  Hecla  or  not,  but  if  not  it  must  be  vf  ly 
close  to  it.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  old  hummocks,  smooth  topped,  the  ice 
the  bay  is  a  level,  snow-covered  floe.    There  was  no  pressure  of  ice  against  the  sides 
the  island,  merely  a  crack  and  a  little  unevenness  here  and  there,  where  the  ice  touched 
the  shore.    No  hummocks  or  broken  pieces  of  floe. 

We  chose  a  place  on  the  highest  part  of  the  island  to  build  a  cairn  on  and  leave  a 
.    record  in,  piling  a  few  stones  up  to  mark  the  place,  and  then  taking  a  round  of  compass 
bearings. 

Cape  Joseph  Henry    .  .        .  .        211°  15'  7  miles 

Joseph  Henry  Peak  ..  .,  214  45  6^,, 
Observation  Peak  ..        22515  g'„ 

View  Hill    236    00         10      „  i 

Mount  Juha   251    00  5^    „  | 

Third  Hill    262     15  G  „ 

Guide  Hill    283    15  8^  „ 

Gap  Mountain?  ..  339    30         13  „ 

Cape  Hecla     . .        .  .        . .  58    50  3 

At  7.15  P.M.,  having  returned  to  the  sledges,  we  halted  and  camped  ;  since  luncheon 
Calm  b.  c.  s.— 29^  ^^^^^  ^las  been  falling.    The  Hne  of  bearmg  of  the  sastrugi  altered  from  N.  W.  to 

Encam'edli-hrs  ^-^-jto  West  to  East,  as  we  advanced  towards  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 
Luncheon  ^  lir.  ^'^^^  ^        track  on  the  bay  to-day,  crossing  it  to  eastward.    On  camping,  we 

Alarcliing  9^  hrs.  took  the  following  compass  bearings  : — 

Crozier  Island  Cairn,  S.E.  f  E.       . .        . .        1-^  miles 

Cape  Hecla,  E.  f  N   H  „ 

Guide  Hill,  W.  iN   ..        ..  7 

Cape  Joseph  Henry,  in  transit  with  snow  cliffs,  S.  f  W. 
Course  made  good,  N  by  W. 

ance  ,,       „       3  miles.    Travelled,  9  miles. 


Tuesday,  jipril  I8th. 

^^tent'+'29°  Sixteenth  march.    At  7.0  am.,  the  cook  was  called  ;  a  fine,  calm,  sunny  morning. 

10.0  a.m.,  "        .      A"  ^001^  as  we  were  dressed  I  started  off'  with  two  men,  Ayles  and  Symons,  for  the 
calmb.c.  — 15°  island  to  build  the  caim. 
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;  Aldrich  at  the  same  time  started  off  for  the  shore  to  see  if  the  valley  we  saw 
i3sterday  would  lead  us  through  behind  Cape  Hecla  ;  the  sledges  were  ordered  as  soon 
'.i  packed  to  stand  on  for  the  cape,  looking  out  for  a  signal  to  tell  them  to  come 
L  shore. 

On  reachmg  the  island  we  built  the  cairn  on  the  spot  chosen  yesterday  ;  there  was 
;  great  scarcity  of  big  stones  handy  ;  we  had  to  pick  them  all  out  of  the  sea  face  of  the  hiU, 
hich  was  very  steep,  and  carry  them  up.  The  small  stones  and  earth  for  a  few  inches 
own  were  easily  shovelled  up ;  I  saw  no  drift  boulders  on  the  island,  but  a  great  many 
)und  smooth  pebbles,  and  all  the  stones  were  quite  smooth  on  one  side,  as  if  by  the 
.  3tion  of  water ;  the  smooth  side  was  always  the  buried  one. 

The  cairn  built  was  a  circular  one,  G  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  this  carried  up 
»  a  height  of  3  feet,  quite  solid,  composed  of  large  stones  with  earth  and  small  ones  to 
1  up  the  interstices  ;  on  this  pedestal  the  record  tin  was  placed,  and  then  the  cairn  was 
rried  up  to  a  height  of  6^  feet  by  piling  up  large  stones.  It  took  us  seven  hours  of  hard 
ork  to  build  this  on  account  of  the  distance  we  had  to  fetch  the  big  stones,  and  the 
fficulty  of  digging  them  out  of  the  ground.  The  record  gave  the  names  of  our  party 
jsUing  of  the  Commander's  party,  and  the  position  of  the  winter  quarters  of  both 
lips. 

At  6.0  P.M.,  having  finished  the  cairn,  the  two  men  and  myself  started  oft'  to 
.rertake  the  sledges  ;  we  had  seen  them  turn  off  from  the  bay  into  the  valley  behind 
ape  Hecla,  and  disappear  over  a  ridge  ;  as  we  approached  the  shore  there  was  a  distinct 
ne  of  broken  and  raised  ice  where  the  floe  met  the  land,  3  or  4  feet  high,  not 
ving  the  idea  of  any  pressure  but  of  the  mildest  description.  By  a  break  in  this  line, 
le  coast  running  north  and  south  here,  we  saw  where  a  small  bay  ran  into  the  land 
.Te  v\^est  for  about  one  mile  ;  it  was  circular  ui  form.  As  we  reached  the  shore  Aldrich 
ime  over  the  ridge  to  meet  us  ;  he  said  that  this  was  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  on  the 
:her  side  a  deep  bay  or  inlet  about  1 5  miles  across  to  the  next  cape ;  we  have  saved 
)nsiderably  by  not  going  round  Cape  Hecla. 

At  7.30  P.M.  we  camped  ;  it  has  been  a  beautiful  day.  Calm  b.  c,  —  22' 

Several  hare  tracks  were  seen  on  the  land  to-day.  9  p.m.,  tent  +13" 

The  two  men  and  myself  took  pemmican  biscuit  with  us  for  our  luncheon  to-day  on  ^j^'-^cami/edMllirs. 
le  island  ;  the  biscuit  is  good  and  satisfying,  but  very  dry,  making  you  thirsty.  flarcliino-  9  hrs. 

We  have  had  our  extra  coverlet  in  the  sun  for  the  last  two  days,  which  has 
aproved  it  greatly,  both  by  softening  and  drying  it. 

The  line  of  bearing  of  the  sastrngi  to-day,  both  on  the  bay  and  land,  was  from 
est  to  east. 

We  took  the  following  compass  bearings  from  our  camp  : — 

Hill  S.E.  end  of  Parry  Peninsula,  271°  30'   1  miles 
Cape  Joseph  Henry  ,.        ..        201    3010  „ 
Cairn,  Crozier  Island. .        , .        179    00    3  ,, 

Sun   27  20 

Time,  llh.  48m.  38s.    Watch  fast  on  S.M.T.  4h.  Im.  40s. 
Course  made  good,  W  by  N.  ^-  N. 
Distance  „       ,,     2  miles.    Travelled,  7  miles. 

Wednesday,  April  19  th. 

Seventeenth  march.    At  6  a.m  cook  was  called,  a  fine  morning,  with  a  light,  east 
dnd.    Both  our  kettles  were  adrift,  rather  dirty  underneath  I  expect,  or  badly  trimmed  3.30  a.m., 
amps.  ^snt  + 14" 

9.45  am.  Started  steering  west  across  this  valley  through  the  Parry  Penijisula.  East  2,  b.  c.  —  20 
it  first  we  went  on  with  both  sledges  lashed  together,  but,  the  wind  becoming  stronger, 
hey  were  cast  off,  sail  made,  and  each  sledge  came  on  single  manned.  The  travelling 
vas  hea-^^,  a  series  of  ridges  running  across  this  valley,  nearly  bare  on  top,  and  with  deep 
now  between  them  ;  it  was  a  very  great  relief  to  all  hands  to  be  able  to  get  on, 
lowever  slowly,  single  manned. 

Aldrich  and  I  walked  on  through  the  valley,  and  up  a  hill  on  its  N.W.  extreme,  to 
Lave  a  look  round.  This  vaUey  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  running  east  and  west  from 
lames  Boss  Bay  to  another  large  bay  or  inlet — Clements  Markham  Inlet — between  hills 
»f  from  700  to  1,200  feet ;  those  on  the  north  side  closing  in  and  running  down  to  Cape 
lecla ;  on  the  south  side  they  run  across  the  peninsula,  for  this  is  named  the  Pariy 
!*enmsula,  and,  turning  to  the  southward  at  its  western  extreme,  are  lost  in  a  mass  of 
)eaks  that  appear  in  that  direction.  On  the  western  side  of  the  valley  is  a  small 
)ight,  similar  to  that  on  the  eastern,  which  runs  m  for  1^  miles,  and  fonns  a  part 
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of  a  bay,  which  turns  in  between  two  points,  about  2  miles  apart,  out  of  the  inlet, 
and  runs  away  S.S.W.,  with  steep  bold  cliffs  on  its  eastern  side,  with  little  snow  on 
their  faces,  one  of  which,  from  its  peculiar  appearance,  we  called  Gable  Chff ;  after 
running  S.S.W.  for  about  2  miles,  the  bay  turns  to  the  eastward  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  narrow  creek  ;  on  the  w  estern  side  the  coast  is  shelving,  with  round-topped 
hills  behind  ;  its  northern  extreme  is  a  steep,  bold,  bluff,  with  a  low  point  outside  it. 
The  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  Avhere  we  are  crossmg  between  the  two  bights,  is  from 
2^  to  3  miles,  and  the  highest  part  about  200  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  hills  on 
the  peninsula  are  round-topped,  with  sloping  sides.  The  next  cape,  about  1 2  miles 
distant  and  nearly  due  west  of  us,  is  a  steep  and  bluff  one,  and  from  it  to  the 
S.W.  run  Mgh  hills,  very  steep  to,  forming  the  western  side  of  Clements  Markham 
Inlet.  Away  to  the  southward  and  westward  the  country  appears  to  be  a  mass  of 
snow-covered  peaks,  with  deep  ravines.  In  the  distance,  about  35  to  40  miles,  we 
saw  Cape  Aldrich  and  the  north  peak  of  the  Cooper  Key  Mountains,  but  no  land 
or  appearance  of  it  north  of  the  cape  ;  between  us  and  the  cape  is,  as  it  appears,  a 
perfectly  smooth,  snow-covered  floe  with  no  signs  of  a  hummock  on  it ;  the  Ime  of 
hummocks  runs  away  in  a  diagonal  line  to  the  N.W.  from  Cape  Hecla,  being  well 
clear  of  Cape  Aldrich.  Before  coming  down  from  the  hill  we  took  the  following 
round  of  compass  bearings  ; — 

Cairn,  Crozier  Island       . , 

Cape  Joseph  Henry 

Mount  Julia 

Pinnacle  Hill  over  bluff  opposite 
Peak  over  Cape  Colan     . .  , 
North  Peak  over  Cape  Aldiich 
Cape  Aldrich 
Sun 

Time,  4h.  38m.  2Gs.  Watch  fast  on  S.M.T.  4li.  Im.  39s. 
East  2.3b. c. —20''  As  we  walked  down  the  hill  towards  the  sledges,  we  noticed  that  the  sun  ha 
begun  to  melt  the  snow  on  its  southern  face.  At  2.15  halted  for  luncheon ;  the 
"  Poppie "  ten  minutes  behmd.  That  wretched  trough  again  !  On  halting  Aldrich 
asked  the  men  what  we  should  call  the  next  cape  for  the  time — its  name  now  is 
Colan — ^the  Serjeant-Major,  with  his  mouth  full  of  bacon,  said  that  something  ought  to 
ibe  named  after  so  good  an  article  of  food,  so  we  caUed  it  for  the  time  Cape  Bacon. 

At  3  P.M.  the  sledges  started  again  under  sail,  single  manned.  Aldrich  and  I 
walked  on  and  across  the  bight ;  between  the  ice  and  the  shore  there  was  only  a 
narrow  crack,  covered  with  snow  and  quite  level ;  the  snow  on  the  ice  was  soft  and 
deep,  but  with  the  fair  wind  now  blowing,  not  enough  so  to  cause  double  mannmg,  we 
walked  rcmd  the  point  on  the  N.W.  extreme  of  the  bight,  called  Bird  Point,  and 
on  tbe  face  of  the  cliff*,  which  was  tolerably  clear  of  snow,  chose  a  place  for  me  to 
leave  a  five-day  depot  for  my  return.  The  sledges  got  across  the  bight  with  difficulty, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  wind  would  have  been  double  manned  again  ;  we  called  this 
bight  of  the  bay — Parker  Bay — Sail  Harbour,  from  our  having  crossed  it  under  canvas. 
^'^^^  20°  ^  ^ '  ^'''^^  P.M.,  the  sledges  having  reached  Bird  Point,  we  halted  and  camped, 

y  P  m  tent  ■+  2"  crew  first  proceeding  to  secure  our  depot,  which  consists  of  a  black  bag  containing 
Encamped l|4lirs  ^^le  groceries,  and  of  two  tins,  one  of  pemmican  and  one  of  bacon  ;  we  found  no 
Luncheon ^hr,  'difficidty  in  burying  the  bag  about  30  feet  up  the  cliff,  on  a  bare  ridge;  the  earth 
R^^cu-riiv?  de^6t'  ^^'^  dark  mouldy  stuff ;  the  tins  were  used  as  part  of  the  covering  for  the  bag.  Tlie 
1  hr.  °  weight  of  the  depot  is  130  lbs.,  and  I  have  also  turned  over  to  the  "Challenger" 

lOlbs.  of  bacon,  so  that  with  provisions  consumed,  we  shall  start  to-morrow  pulling 
i,400lbs. 

On  camping  to-night,  I  discovered  that  my  gun  Vv'as  lost,  it  was  accidently  left 
behind  at  otu*  camp  of  the  17th  instant.     I  took  a  pickaxe  instead  of  carrying  my 
gun  as  usual,  when  we  got  under  way  on  18th,  having  to  build  the  cairn.    The  line 
of  bearing  of  the  sasti  ugi  on  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  bay  was  from  west  to  east.  . 
We  took  the  following  compass  bearings  from  the  depot  : —  i 

Cape  Colan   N.E  i  N.  10  miles 

Pinnacle  Hill  opposite         . .        N.N.W  \  W.  4     „  i 

Gable  Cliff   N.N.W  i  W.  3     „  | 

South  Point  of  bight . .        . .        W  I  N.  "  1  „ 

Low  Point       „       . .        . .        N  i  E.  41  „ 

Course  made  good,.  West. 

Distance  „       „    2  miles  ;  travelled,  3  miles. 
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TJiursdaij,  April  20th. 
EigKteentli  march.  At  5.30  a.m,  cook  was  called.    A  dull  misty  morning,  with  a 
:;,dit'  S.E.  wind  ;  we  had  passed  a  cold  night  as  usual  when  there  is  any  wind. 

At  9.0  A.M.  we  started  single  manned  under  sail  across  the  inlet  for  Cape  Colaii ;  9.30, tent  +  22" 
3tween  the  land  and  ice  were  a  couple  of  cracks,  one  a  few  feet  outside  the  other  ;  the  ^'^j^'  ®-  ™- 
ijiow  which  covered  them  was  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  floe,  showing  their 
hereabouts  ;  the  snow  on  the  inlet  was  soft  and  deep,  and  the  sledges  came  on  witifc 
linful  slowness.  At  10.0  a.m.  the  vnnd  fell,  and  a  thick  fog  came  on  ;  with  the  fall  of 
le  wind  ended  our  single  manning,  and  much  to  the  disgust  of  all,  we  had  again  to 
isort  to  double  maiming ;  the  fog  v/as  so  thick  that  we  had  to  use  the  compass,  taking 
st  night's  bearmg  of  tlie  Cape  N.  E.  h  N.  Aldrich  and  I  laid  out  marks  ahead  for  the 
i:edges  to  make  for. 

At  1.45  P.M.  we  halted  for  luncheon  ;  it  had  become  much  warmer,  and  light  sno;vi^  Calm  c.  f.  s.  —5' 
as  faUing.    At  2.30  p.m.  we  resumed  our  march  as  before,  until  5.30  p.m.,  when  the 
ig  hfting,  we  were  able  to  go  on  without  the  compass  ;  it  had  carried  us  through  the 
»g  capitally. 

We  were  now  able  to  look  round  and  see  what  we  were  crossing  ;  we  found" 
.irselves  at  the  mouth  of  what  may  be  straits,  or  only  a  deep  bay  running  W.S.W., 
ith  hills  and  cliffs  steep  to  on  either  side,  and  many  high  peaks  at  the  head  of  it, 
it  much  hidden  by  mist.  We  saw  the  coast  line  from  Cape  Hecla,  which  is  a  fine 
)ld  cape,  running  S.S.W.,  and  then  turning  round  to  the  eastward  to  Point  Bird 
le  coast  is  high  cliff  and  steep  to. 

At  7.30  p.m.  we  halted  and  camped;  it  has  been  a  hard  day's  work,  on  account  Calm  b.  cm. —9° 
'  the  depth  and  softness  of  the  snow  ;  it  is  very  tii'ing,  ha,ving  to  pull  your  legs  ^'^g^'^''  2(f 
raight  out  of  the  same  place  you  put  them  down  in,  which  in  this  snow  you  must  Encamped  13^ hrs 
3.    The  line  of  bearing  of  the  sastrugi  to  day  was  from  N.W.  to  S.E,    The  upper  Luncheon  |  hr. 
ather,  which  was  cut  off"  our  fishermen's  boots  to  sole  the  moccasins  with,  has  not  Marching  8^hrs. 
orn  at  all  well ;  several  of  my  crew  have  been  obliged  to  cut  theirs  off,  and  no  one 
v\T.thout  holes  ;  the  standing  tops  sewn  on  to  the  moccasins,  are  not  so  good  as 
lose  worn  as  gaiters,  as  they  make  it  much  more  difficult  to  shift  the  foot-gear. 
We  took  the  follo^\Tng  round  of  compass  bearings  on  camping  : — 

Cape  Hecla      ..        ..        .,        ..        175°  40'  5  miles 

Depot,  Bu-dPomt       ..        .„        ..        220    20  2^  „ 

Gable  Cliff    254    45  4  „ 

Small  Hill— Cone— East  side  of  Inlet  328     0  15      „  '•. 

Mount  Wootton,  West  ..  347     0  15  „ 

Gape  Colan       ..        ..        ..        ..  38    50  7      ,,  ' 

Course  made  good,  NW  f  W. 

Distance  „       „     Similes;  travelled  6^^  miles.  '  ' 

Friday,  April  2lst. 

Nineteenth  march.  At  5.50  a.m.  the  cook  was  called.    A  dull,  misty  morning,  with  7.45  a.m., 
ght  N.E.  wind.  •      tent  +  20° 

9.0  A.M.  Started  single-manned;  we  were  just  able  to  see  Cape  Golan,  and  so  had  no        Ic.m.,— 17* 
jompass  work ;  the  mist  however,  prevented  our  seeing  anything  down  the  inlet.  On 
irst  getting  on  to  this  ice  yesterday,  we  were  a  little  uncertain  as  to  whether  it  was 
fid  or  young  ice,  but  this  forenoon  we  have  passed  over  several  old  blue  tops,  which 
ettles  the  question  in  favour  of  old.  ; 

At  1.30  P.M.  halted  for  luncheon;  whilst  limcheon  was  preparing,  v/e  sent  one  Calmc.m.  —  19' 
sledge  on  double-manned  to  keep  the  men  warm.  .  :  • 

At  2.0  P.M.  went  on  again  single-manned,  as  soon  as  we  had  picked  up  the  advanced 
ledge;  the  "Challenger  "  having  led  during  the  forenoon,  the  "  Poppie  "  went  first  after.    ,  '  ' 
uncheon ;  the  leading  sledge   has   the  hardest  work,  as  it  makes  something  of  a  ' 
oad  for  the  second.    As  Ave  advanced  we  opened  out  two  points  or  capes  beyond 
^olan;  it  was  too  misty  to  make  them  out  properly.  •  ■ 

At  6.30  P.M.  halted  and  camped  ;  it  has  been  disagreeable  all  day,  owing  to  the  Calmb.c.m.  — 19' 
iiist,  which  cleared  a  little  about  camping  time.  ^-^^  P-™- 

The  line  of  bearing  of  the  sastrugi  was  from  NW  to  SE.  EncTmptd  ISAJu-s 

Ahare  track  was  seen  to-day,  crossing  the  floe  towards  Cape  Hecla,  from  the  westward.  Lnnclieon  |hr. 
We  took  the  following  compass  bearings  from  the  camp  : —  M?vrchmg   9  hrs. 

,.     ,  ,    Cape  Hecla    197°  27'  9 ^  miles  ,    .  .  . 

Depot,  Bird  Point  ..        ..        221    45  7^    „  ,      ,  / 

_  ,      Gable  Cliff — Low  point  in  transit         236    45  10      „  ::.';v-^ 

Course  made  good,  W.N.W. 
Distance       „       5^  miles  ;  travelled,  6^  miles. 
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Saturday,  April  22nd. 

8.30  a.m.    ^  Twentieth  march.     At  6.30  a.m.  the  cook  was  called.     It  was  cold  during  the 

if.w!\"2,ain.     night,  a  N.W.  wind  springing  up. 
_  170 '  9.30  A.M.  Started  single-manned  again,  it  was  a  thick  morning,  we  could  just  set 

Gape  Golan  well  enough  to  steer  for  it ;  the  wind,  though  light,  made  us  feel  cold  a$ 
usual.  About  noon  we  reached  a  low  spit  with  two  ridges  on  it,  running  away  nearlj 
due  north  from  the  cliffs  just  east  of  Gape  Golan  ;  we  passed  over  two  cracks  in  the  ice  01 
snow  before  reaching  the  shore,  they  were  about  a  foot  wide,  raised  very  little  above  tha 
floe,  and  showing  signs  of  only  a  very  gentle  movement  in  the  ice  either  tidal  01 
otherwise.  The  ice  was  not  piled  up  anywhere  all  round  the  spit,  it  was  a  little  more 
raised  in  some  places  than  others,  but  nowhere  for  more  than  from  2  to  3  feet ;  the  cliS 
from  which  this  spit  runs  out  is  gable-shaped,  perpendicular,  about  700  feet  in  elevation. 
On  the  eastern  ridge  of  this  spit  I  am  to  leave  Aldrich's  eight-day  depot  for  his  retura 
journey,  so  taking  four  men  with  us  with  pickaxe  and  shovel,  Aldrich  and  I  went  up 
on  the  ridge  about  50  feet  above  the  floe  level  to  choose  and  mark  a  spot ;  the  sledges 
went  on  double-manned  in  the  mean  time.  We  built  a  small  cairn  on  the  ridge  about 
4  feet  high,  which  will  be  very  easy  to  distinguish  when  approaching  from  the  eastward. 
The  spit  consisted  of  loose  rubble  and  slaty  stones,  wath  plenty  of  good  earth,  very  httle 
vegetation  except  lichens,  and  no  signs  of  any  animal  life. 

We  took  the  following  compass  bearings  from  the  cairn  : — 

Cape  Stuckberry         .  .        . .  38°    30'  3^  miles 

Gape  Hecla    200       0  13     „  ' 

Depot,  Bird  Point       ..        ..        221     15  10     „  1 

Gable  Gliff;  in  transit  with  point       235     15  8     „  ' 

Peak  over  Golan  . .        . .        327     33  0^   „  1 

Sun    295       0  j 

Time,  5h.  Om.  36s.    Watch  fast  on  S.M.T.,  4h.  Im.  36s. 

As  soon  as  the  cau*n  was  finished  we  went  after  the  sledges  which  had  crossed  the 
spit  and  nearly  got  up  to  the  cape  :  two  cracks  between  the  spit  and  ice  on  the  west 
side  as  on  the  east. 

NW.  light  air,  At  2.10  P.M.,  halted  for  luncheon,  the  sun  was  now  Ijreakiug  through  the  mist 

b.  c.  m.  —  1 7°   a,T)d  it  was  nearly  calm. 

At  2.40  P.M.,  we  went  on  single-manned  ;  Aldrich  and  I  walked  on  ahead  round 
Golan  and  towards  the  next  cape,  which  was  named  for  the  time  Stuckberry ;  its 
distance  from  Gape  Golan  being  from  4  to  5  miles  ;  it  is  a  steep  bold  chff,  semicircular 
in  form,  about  250  feet  high  ;  the  coast  between  the  capes  is  shelving,  mth  hills  behind 
and  numerous  ravines,  the  whole  covered  with  snow^    As  we  walked  along  we  found 
the  snow  becoming  very  soft  and  deep,  every  step  taking  us  knee- deep  and  often  more, 
making  walking  alone  very  tiring  :   this  ought  to  be  fine  training  for  the  tread-mill, 
a.nd  yoil  don't  get  on  ahead  very  much  faster.    We  saw  the  sledges  double -manning 
again  as  soon  as  they  came  to  this  soft  snow ;  hoping  that  further  out  from  the  land  the 
snow  might  be  harder  or  less  deep,  we  walked  out  towards  the  line  of  hummocks  which 
appeared  to  be  from  3  to  4  miles  distant.    We  walked  out  steadily  for  two  hours  without 
finding  the  least  difference  in  the  snow,  except  that  as  Ave  got  tu'ed  it  seemed  deeper 
than  ever  ;  we  lay  dowTi  and  rested  ;  we  had  a  good  view  of  Cape  Aldrich,  and  saw  no 
signs  of  any  land  north  of  it ;  having  rested  we  returned  to  the  sledges,  and  at  7.30  P.M. 
halted  and  camped  about  half  way  between  Gapes  Golan  and  Stuckberry. 
C!alm,b.  C.S.— 21"         Whilst  the  tents  were  being  pitched,  Aldrich  and  I  dug  down  through  the  snow, 
^  te  '^"^  10"        ^        down  to  the  ice  at  a  depth  of  3  feet,  Aldrich  at  4|  feet.    The  ice  was  covered 
Encamped  IShrs.  "^i^h  a  light  sprinkling  of  earth,  &c.,  the  washings  of  the  hills  and  ravines  carried  on  to 
Marching  9^  hrs. '  the  ice  during  a  thaw,  but  whether  last  year's  or  longer  ago  it  is  hard  to  say,  though  < 
ImTid'eon  1^  hr.     there  seems  to  be  more  than  one  year  s  snow  on  the  floe.    Between  Gapes  Golan  and 
Stuckberry  the  ice  has  been  very  gently  jjressed  against  the  land,  and  is  just  enough 
raised  to  show  when  close  where  the  shore  and  ice  meet. 

The  line  of  bearing  of  the  sastrugi  was  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 
Course  made  good,  W  by  N.  ^  N. 
Distance       ,,       3f  miles.    Travelled,  7  miles. 

Sunday,  April  23rd. 

7  a.Tu.  tent -Mr  ^  .  ,  ,   ,  -,.  n  •  i  •  u 

N.W.  1,  c.  in.  s.  iwenty-first  march.    5.30  a.m.    Cook  was  called;  a  disagreeable  mommg.  thicB 

—  14l^  with  snow  and  light  N.W.  wind. 

8.15  a.m.    Started,  tried  single-manning,  but  after  struggling  along  desperately 
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for  an  lioiir  and  twenty  minutes  we  had  to  give  it  up,  our  progress  being  slower  even 
than  double-manning,  "  we  were  keeping  along  the  land "  towards  the  next  Cape, 
Stuckberry,  about  N.  W.  by  W.  (true).  Shortly  after  starting  the  weather  began  to  clear, 
and  by  eleven  o'clock  it  was  a  beautiful  sunshiny  day.  Just  east  of  Cape  Stuckberry 
was  another  low  spit  mnning  away  due  nortb,  about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile  before  reaching  the  spit  the  work  of  dragging 
the  sledges  was,  very  severe,  the  men  sinking  above  the  knees  every  step.  At  noon 
Aldrich  took  sights. 

At  1.40  P.M.  we  halted  for  luncheon  on  top  of  the  spit ;  while  it  was  getting,  ready 
I  walked  up  to  the  toip  of  Cape  Stuckberry.  There  was  not  much  to  be  seen  as 
another  cape  about  2  mels  further  on  and  higher  cuts  off  the  view,  the  coast  line  forms 
a  small  bay  between  the  two  capes  with  a  shelving  beach  sloping  back  to  hills  with 
numerous  ravines  running  down  their  faces  to  the  shore,  the  whole  well  covered  up 
Avith  snow ;  the  top  of  the  cape  was  partly  bare,  the  soil  is  redder  than  any  we  have 
yet  seen,  and  of  a  loose  and  rubble  description  ;  no  traces  of  any  animals,  and  no 
vegetation  but  a  few  dead  and  shrivelled  leaves. 

Whilst  waiting  for  luncheon,  and  sitting  in  the  sun,  the  snow  was  melted  on  my 
leggings  and  comforter.  After  luncheon  we  got  up  the  masts  on  both  sledges,  and 
hoisted  the  extra  coverlets  to  dry.  At  2.30  p.m.  went  on  again,  double  manned,  over 
the  spit  towards  the  next  cape,  which  we  named  for  the  time  "  Eugenie,"  in  honour  of  the- 
Em.press  who  took  so  much  interest  in  our  expedition,  and  who  supplied  us  with  those 
nice  warm  knitted  caps  which  add  so  much  to  our  comfort  at  night.  Aldrich  and  I 
walked  on  towards  the  next  cape,  now  called  Point  Moss.  On  leavmg  the  spit  we 
passed  over  two  cracks  as  before,  one  of  these  being  rather  wider  than  the  other. 
We  dropped  a  lead  down,  which  touched  bottom  at  14  ft.,  but  what  the  bottom  was 
we  could  not  see,  as  the  crack  was  too  narrow  ;  for  9  or  10  ft.  down  the  sides  of 
the  crack  appeared  to  be  snow,  and  below  that  ice. 

We  fomid  the  snow  beyond  this  spit  just  as  soft  and  deep  as  ever,  and  we 

Blodded  slowly  on  towards  Point  Moss,  up  which  we  climbed  to  a  height  of  400  ft. 
'tiere  was  a  little  grass  and  moss  on  top  of  the  cape,  and  the  tracks  of  one  lemming. 
The  soil  was.  red  and  slaty. 

We  had  a  tolerably  good  view  from  the  top  of  the  cape.  There  appear  to  be  two 
more  capes  between  this  and  Cape  Aldrich.  The  one  nearest  to  us  is  about  7  miles 
listant  ;  we  named  it  Cape  Good.  Over  it  is  one  high  peak,  about  2,000  ft.,  which 
we  called  "  Poppie  "  Peak,  now  named  Giffard  Peak.  The  second  cape,  about  15  miles 
oflP,  we  called  Stubbs  Point.  Between  Stubbs  Point  and  Cape  Aldrich ,  thei^e 
ippears  to  be  an  indentation  of  some  width,  which  may  be  another  inlet. 

The  ice  as  far  as  Cape  Aldrich  appears,  to- be  of  the  same  snow-covered  description , 
that  we  are  now  travelling  on  ;  it  also  now  has  long  ridges  on  it  like  Atlantic  rollers,, 
which  run  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  showing,  I  think,  an  increase  in  the  depth  of 
jsnow  on  the  floe  ;  the  line  of  hummocks  seems  also  to  follow  the  general  direction 
of  the  land.  At  4  to  5  miles  distant  we  could  not  make  it  out  as  closing-  round  Cape 
Aldrich. 

At  6  P,,M.  the  wind  freshened  up  from  the  east,  and  mist  came  down,  making  our 
elevated  position  feel  very  cold,  so  we  descended  from  Point  Moss  and  walked  back  -j.^^^ ,,  ^ 
to  the  sledges.    At  7.0  p.m.  we  reached  them,  halted  anct  cammed;  the  afternoon  was  '^23°' 
very  fine  up  to  6  p.m.  9  p.m.  tent  +  10" 

Lorimer    and    Woolley    complaining    of    sore    feet,    I    gave     them     some  ^ncampecl  i  2prs. 
glycerine  to  rub  in.    Most  of  the  crew  complained  of  cramp  in  the  lee's  at  various  n'r "  i  'u 
times  clurmg  the  day,  brought  on  by  having  to  bruig  their  legs  up  so,  straight 
every  step  out  of  the  sam,e  hole  they  put  them  into  ;  they  also  think  the  walking  back 
for  the  second  sledge  more  tiring  than  when  dragging,  as  the  drag  belts  give  a  sort  of 
mutual  support. 

If  all  sledge  gear  that  requires  drying  could  be  of  a  darker  colour  than  our  duffle 
and  duck,  it  would  be  better  for  drying ;  our  extra  coverlets  were  much  improved  by 
two  days'  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Course  made  good,  West. 

Distance  „       ,.,     3  miles ;  travelled  ;i  mil-^s, 
Monday,  April  2Uli. 

Twenty-second  march.  At  5.45  a.m.  the  cook  was  called;  it  has  been  blowmg  8  ;i.rn.  tei.t -r  lO" 
freshly  from  the  eastward  during  the  night.  At9.15  a,m,  we  started,  double-manned.  Ease  1  2,  l).  c.  m 
towards  Point  Moss,  the  wind  and  mist  making  it  feel  very  cold.  Shortly  after  starting,  ~ 
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the  wind  shifting  to  N.W.,  a  light  air,  the  mist  began  to  clear  away,  and  Aldrich  got 
N.W.  light  aif,     sights  at  noon.    At  1.30  p.m.  we  halted  for  luncheon  ;  it  was  nice  and  warm,  the  ther- 
b.  c.  —  23°       mometer  showing  +  13°  lying  on  a  piece  of  white  canvas  on  the  sledge.    At  2  p.m.  we 
went  on  agam,  double-manned,  over  a  low  spit  off  Point  Moss,  which  is  about  ^  mile 
broad,  and  runs  out  to  the  northward  for  a  little  more  than  that  distance.    We  derived 
no  benefit  from  this  piece  of  land,  the  snow  bemg  as  deep  on  it  as  on  the  ice  :  the  same 
cracks  between  the  spit  and  floe,  with  no  signs  of  any  pressure.    One  of  the  cracks  ^vas 
rather  broader  than  usual,  as  we  saw  by  the  leading  men  suddenly  disappearing  down 
it ;  they  did  not  go  more  than  a  few  feet,  and  were  hauled  up  undamaged  !  These  ci'acks 
appeared  very  deep.    After  passing  Point  Moss  we  hauled  in  a  little  and  steered  towards 
Giffard  Peak.    At  4.0  p.m.  Aldrich  took  sights  for  longitude  ;  there  are  no  good  marks 
to  fix  by  here,  all  our  points  being  180°  apart,  and  the  hills  we  see  between  two  capes 
are,  from  want  of  altitude,  lost  between  another  two. 
S.W.  1,  b.  c,  At  5.45  P.M.  we  stopped  and  camped,  halting  early,  as  I  have  to  turn  over  16  days' 

—25"  ^  provisions  to  Aldrich,  my  time  being  up.    We  help  the  "  Challenger on  to-morrow, 

Encam*ed*14ihTs        ^^^^^  next  day  return  to  the  ship. 

Luncheon  i  hr.  Aldricli  caught  a  lemmmg  to-day,  the  first  live   thing  we   have  seen  since  the 

Marching  8  hrs.  13th  instant,  when  we  shot  the  hares.  The  weight  of  provisions,  &c.,  I  turned  over  to 
Aldrich  was  420  lbs. 

Course  made  good,  W  by  N. 

Distance  „       ,,3  miles  ;  travelled,  9  miles. 

Tuesday,  April  25th. 

Twenty-third  march.    At  5.30   a.m.    cook   was   called.    A   fine   morning,  no 
wind. 

As  soon  as  my  men  were  dressed  we  brought  out  all  our  tent  gear  and  bags, 
7.30  a.m.  and  spread  them  out  over  the  sledge  and  tent  to  dry.    We  then  hoisted  our 

tent  -i-  27"     ^  colours. 

Calmb.  c.  —  23°  q  q  Challenger,"  being  ready,  we  double-manned  her  for  the  last 

time  to  give  them  a  good  start  to-day.  I  left  one  of  my  men  behind  to  look  after  the 
tent,  &c.  The  "  Challenger "  was  very  heavy,  having  44  days'  provisions  on  her, 
includmg  two  five-day  and  one  three-day  depot.  One  of  the  five-day  depots  we  hope  to 
leave  at  or  near  Giffard  Peak,  this  evening.  The  travelling  to-day  was  the  liardest 
work  we  have  had  since  leaving  the  ship,  the  sledge  was  so  heavy,  sinking  so  deeply 
into  tlie  snow,  and  then  one  of  the  depots  being  stowed  above  everything,  made  her 
top  heavy,  and  frequently  gave  her  a  cant,  and  then  with  both  crews,  and  Aldrich 
and  myself  on  the  drag-ropes,  it  would  take  several  standing  pulls  to  upright  and 
start  her  again. 

Calui  b.  c.  —  17"  At  12.20  P.M.  we  halted  for  luncheon,  our  cooking  gear  having  come  on  in  tlie 
"Challenger."  At  1.50  p.m.  we  went  on  again  towards  the  Peak,  standing  piiUs 
being  the  order  of  the  day.  We  w^ere  also  going  up  and  down  over  the  long  rollers  of 
snow  we  observed  the  day  before  yesterday  from  the  top  of  Point  Moss. 

At  5.0  P. M  we  halted,  having  failed  to  reach  Giffard  Peak,  or  any  place  suitable  for 
leaving  a  depot.  We  had  advanced  to-day  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  mile  an  hour.  I 
put  this  down  much  more  to  the  great  weight  of  the  sledge  than  to  the  badness  of  our 
road,  though  that  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  Aldrich  pitched  his  tent,  and  we  said 
good  bye.  Mashing  them  "  God  speed,"  and  returned  towards  our  camp.  Aldrich  has  not 
at  present  a  very  bright  prospect  of  making  a  rapid  advance,  as  he  must  now  advance  by 
half  loads  for  at  least  five  days,  provided  he  can  also  leave  a  five-day  depot  in  that  time ; 
if  not,  I  am  afraid  he  will  have  to  go  on  with  it  longer.  The  country  about  here  does 
not  look  promising  for  leaving  depots  ;  too  much  snow.  The  "  Challenger's  "  crew  are  in 
good  health  and  spuits.  Good,  the  captain  of  the  sledge,  cannot  always  manage  his 
pemmican,  as  it  brings  on  the  diarrhoea,  and  Ayles,  one  of  the  crew,  has  slightly  sprained 
his  ankle. 

We  got  back  to  our  camp  at  8.0  p.m.    We  had  tea  on  our  way  back,  having  left; 
man  behind  to  make  it  before  halting  at  5  P.M.  ;  on  om-  return  we  found  all  our  gea' 
•except  the  duck  things,  nicely  dried. 
Calm  b.  c.  —  17°         At  8.0  P.M.  we  camped.    All  hands  were  tired  to-nioht,  it  having  been  a  hard  dsAk 

10  p.m.  tent +  23"         ^  ^  c     '  fe 

Encamped  IS^hrs  '  .  .  1 

LT;i:cheon  1-^  tus.         This  morning  was  the  first  on  which  the  absence  of  condensation  was  remarkalw 
^lurching  9^  hrs.    in  the  tent. 

Symons,  having  a  slight  attack  of  diarrhoea,  I  told    him  to   eat  ratlier  less 
pemmican    than   usual   for  a   day  or   two.      Gore    has   a   sUght   touch   of  snow 
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liiidness  this  evening  ;  bathed  both  his  eyes  with  sugar  of  lead  soktion,  and  bandaged 

lem  for  the  night.  '  i  i  i, 

I   gave   Lorimer   some   Persian  gauze    to   put   over   his   goggles,  they  were 

}o  light. 

Compass  bearings  from  our  camp  were  : — 

CapeAldrich        ..        ..        NE.  IN.  25  miles 

GiffardPeak         ..        ..        NNE.  7 

Point  Moss.   SWbyS.  2  „. 

CapeHecla    SSW  i  W.  18  „ 

Course  made  good,  W  by  N. 
Distance  „       ,,3  miles;  travelled,  3  miles. 
We  then  had  the  3  miles  to  walk  back  to  our  camp. 

Wednesday,  April  26t/i. 

Twenty-fourth  march.    Called  the  cook  at  8.20  a.m..   A  fine  clear  morning,  no 
st  or  wind. 

I  had  written  instructions  from  Lieut.  Aldrich  relative  to  the  position  of  his  eight 
lay  dep6t,  and  also  the  necessity  of  having  a  boat  at  Cape  Colan,  unless,  on  my  return 
kirney,  whilst  crossing  Clements  Markham  Inlet,  I  could  make  certain  that  it  was  only 
||  bay.  I  was  not  to  delay  to  go  up.  On  my  second  trip,  after  leaving  his  depot  at 
pape  Colan  Spit,  if  time  allowed,  it  I  was  bo  explore  the  inlet,  and  visit  Cape 
(lecla. 

I      It  being  so  fine,  I  determined  to  walk  out  to  the  line  of  hummocks,  whilst  the 
ledge  went  on  towards  Cape  Colan,  so  giving  Stuckberry,  captain  of  sledge,-  orders  to 
eep  to  the  old  tracks,  and  go  on  for  the  Cape,  but  to  halt  at  once  if  a  fog  came  on,  ^^^^^"^  300 
started  about  10  o'clock.  It  was  very  unpleasant  walking,  the  snow  being  so  soft,  it  ran  Calmb.  c."—  13" 
1  long"  rollers  about  N.W.  by  W.  parallel  to  the  coast  hne.    About  4  miles  from  the 
nd  the  snow  became  just  a  trifle  harder,  and  I  came  upon  some  large  old  smooth-topped 
ummocks  from  50  to  60  ft.  long,  and  20  ft.  high.    I  had  passed  no  crack,  or  appear- 
nce  of  one,  so  I  think  all  this  may  be  considered  as  old  ice  ;  half  a  mile  further  on,  or 
rom  4|-  to  5  miles  from  the  shore,  came  to  what  had  appeared  to  us  as  the  line  of 
Lummocks  and  floebergs.    I  found  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  merely  a 
ine  of  broken  ice  nowhere  more  than  8  or  1 0  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  floe,  and  from 
0  to  1 5  ft.  broad  ;  this  line  of  broken  ice  appears  to  be  made  by  the  moving  floes  grinding 
gainst  this  inshore  ice  ;  or  slowly  rubbing  along  just  before  bringing  up  for  the  winter.  I 
;rossed  over  the  Ime  of  broken  ice  on  to  the  outside  floe.    The  broken  ice  was  about  10  feet 
iroad  where  I  crossed  it.  On  the  edges  ofthe  floes  a  few  small  broken  pieces  were  piled  up,  few 
f  them  more  than  6  feet  high,  and  most  of  them  only  3  or  4  feet  high.    Between  the  two 
jioes  the  ice  was  broken  in  small  pieces,  the  whole  well  covered  with  snow.    From  the 
general  appearance  of  this  crack,  I  should  say  that  very  Uttle  force  had  been  exerted,  the 
noving  floes  not  having  much  momentum  when  they  were  brought  up  against  the  inshore 
i  ce  for  the  winter.    This  is  rather  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  the  ice  we  have  travelled 
i)ver  between  the  Parry  Peninsula  and  Giffard  Peak  and  up  to  Cape  Aldrich  is  stationary^ 
iuid  never  moves,  and  that  Clements  Markham  Inlet  is  only  a  deep  bay,  and  also  that  the 
idse  and  fall  of  the  tide  must  be  very  small.    On-  reaching  the  outside  floe  I  found  the 
snow  harder,  and  not  so  deep  as  on  the  inshore  ice.     There  were  a  great  many  large  old 
hummocks  on  this  floe  quite  smooth,  from  15  to  20  feet  above  the  floe  level,  and  some 
unning  in  long  ridges  for  50,  60,  and  100  feet.     I  chmbed  up  one  of  the  highest  near 
the  crack,  and  had  a  look  round.    I  observed  the  line  of  broken  ice  to  run  from  Cape 
Hecla  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Cape  Aldrich,  keeping  apparently  at  a  distance  of 
from  3  to  5  miles  from  the  coast.    I  could  not  see  it  trending  to  the  southward  round  Cape 
Aldrich,  neither  did  I  see  any  land  north  of  the  cape.     As  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe, 
the  floes  appear  to  be  larger  and  less  hummocky,  and  the  travelling  on  them  likely  to  be 
Ijetter  than  on  those  off  Cape  Joseph  Henry. 

I  took  a  few  compass  bearings  from  the  hummock  : — 

Cape  Aldrich       . .        .  .        NE  by  N.  25  miles 

Cape  Colan  _        .  .        W  by  S  |  S.  6  „ 

Gable  CliflP    SWiW.  15  „ 

CapeHecla  ..        SW  by  S.  6  „ 

llie  walk  back  was  as  slow  and  tiring  as  the  walk  out  to  the  hummocks  had  been  ; 
if  I  had  only  a  pair  of  snow-shoes  it  would  be  a  very  different  thing ;  a  pair  supplied  to 
each  sledge  for  the  use  of  the  officer  would  be  simply  invaluable  for  travelling  in  this  4  p.m.,  ciilm  b.  n. 
part  of  the  world,  where  a  mile  an  hour  is  about  the  utmost  you  can  walk'  at  any  time      —  5° 
(3426)  2  1  2 
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Cn!ni,  !>.  •.-  1:2"  1  picked  the  sledge  up  again  just  past  the  spit  ofl^  Cape  Stuckbeny,  and  going  on 
]0  p.rn  terii  encamped  at  8.0  p.m.,  just  under  the  cairn  on  Cape  CoJan  spit  We  have  thus  in  one 
Ihi^fi'iip  vi  143  i,s  n)arch  with  a  hght  sledge  and  a  partly  made  road,  done  what  took  us  three  marches  to 
liimolioori  l^lirs!  do  goiiig  out ;  the  old  tracks  were  a  great  advantage,  for  by  keeping  to  theiji  we  had 
S  Jji's.  ii  very  fair  road,  seldom  sinking  more  than  ankle  deep,  but  anyTv:here  off  them  it  was 
down  to  the  knees  at  once. 

Symons  has  got  over  his  attack  of  diaiThoea. 

-  Gore's  eyes  were ,  much  better  this  ■evening,  they  have  been  bathed  several  times 
'during  the  day  with  sugar  of  lead  solution,  and  again  this  evening  after  supper  applying 
■also  simple  ointment  to  the  hds,  and  bandaging  them  for  the  night. 

'Loriraer's  left  eye  was  a  little  touched  this  evening,  so  I  gave  him  a  little  gugav 
of  lead  solution  to  bathe  it  with. 

One  or  two  pairs  of  the  moccasins  are  giving  out,  but  they  have  been  worn  in  the 
winter  as  well  as  now. 

Stuckberry,  who  had  dropped  his  spoon  on  our  outward  journey,  picked  it  up  again 
to-day. 

The  coast  line  from  Giffard  Peak  to  Cape  Colan  runs  from  cape  to  cape  in  a 
WNW.  direction,  with  shallow  bays  between  the  capes.  Giffard  Peak  risies  nearly 
perpendicularly  from  the  ice  to  a  height  of  about  2,000  feet ;  between  that  and  Point 
Moss  the  coast  is  mostly  shelving  with  detached  hills  from  700  to  1,800  feet,  with 
numerous  ravines  well  filled  with  snow.  The  distance  from  Giffard  Peak  to  Point 
Moss  is  about  10  miles  ;  Point  Moss,  Capes  Stuckberry  and  Colan  are  all  bold  bluff  capes  of 
limestone  formation,  ap{  .rtof  the  rock  in  situ  being  obtained  ;  Point  Moss  and  Cape  Colan 
lire  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floe,  and  Stuckberry  200  feet ;  each  of  these 
capes  has  a  low  spit  off'  it  running  to  the  northward  with  plenty  of  snow  ,on  it,  in 
fact  the  whole  country  along  here  is  nothing  but  snow,  not  a,  bare  spot  to  be  seen  except 
just  on  the  top  of  the  capes. 

The  ice  from  the  Parry  Peninsula,  to  as  far  as  I  have  gone  and  seen,  has  no  visible 
crack  or  join  in  it  except  where  it  touches  the  land  and  round  the  spits,  and  these  give 
no  evidence  of  any.  motion,  tidal  or  otherwise;  there  are  old  hummocks  in  this  ice, 
;iud  the  whole  is  covered  with  very  deep  snow. 

Animal  life  seems  to  have  come  pretty  well  to  an  end  here,  in  fact,  with  this  deep 
^snow  it  would  be  difficidt  for  them  to  find  any  food  ;  vegetation  is  very  scanty  on  the 
few  bare  spots  we  have  come  across. 

The  line  of  bearing  of  the  sastrugi  along  this  coast  is  from  NW  to  SE.  About 
3  miles  out,  where  I  walked  to-day,  it  appeared  as  if  the  wind  blew  as  often  roimd  Cape 
Hecla,  as  round  Cape  Aldrich. 

,.W-e  started  this  paorning  pulhng  850  lbs. 

-  Course  made  good,  E.  |  S. 
•  Distance  7i  miles. 


Travelled,  7^  miles. 


1 


Thwsduij,  April  27th. 


;)  a.m.  tout  ^  .5'  Twenty-fifth  march.    About  6  a.m.,  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  N.  W.,  making 

Hie  tent  very  cold.    8.0  a.m.   Called  the  cook..  There  is  no  hill  I  can  ascend  here  to  look  up 
tlie  inlet  from  without  delaying  the  sledge  ;  the  nearest  tome  is  Cape  Colan  Peak,  about 
1,800  feet.  I  shoidd  have  to  go  some  way  round  bef  jrelcould.get  up,and  altogether  it  would 
jt  ake  from  6  to  7  hours,  too  long  a  start  to  give  the  sledge,  my  orders  admitting  of  no  delay. 
.  4. h.  c.     Having  a  fair  wind  M^e  made  sail,  and  at   10.30  A.M.  started  across  the  mouth  of 
Clements  Markham  Inlet  for  Bird  Point  Depot,  leaving  the  sledge,  I  walked  for 
,about  a  couple  of  miles  up  the  inlet,  and  gettmg  on  a  large  and  ancient  hummock 
took  a  careful  survey  of  the  svuTOunding  country.    The  distance,  however,  was  too, 
great  and  there  was  too  much  mirage  for  nae  to  b.e  able  to  make  out  with  certaintjil 
that  this  inlet  may  not  turn  to  the  east  or  to  the  west.    A  spit  appeared  to  rim  oi 
fi  om  Mount  Wootton  about  10  miles  up  the  west  side,  which  shut  in  the  view 
that  direction.    The  head  of  the  inlet  appeared  to  have  a  sloping  shore,  leading  uj 
to  detached  hills  with  ravines  and  valleys,  and  ranges  of  high  mountains — 3,000  ft. 
]>eyond.    The  east  shore  was  chiefly  cUffs,  steep  to,  with  hills  behind  rmmuig  aloi 
the  coast ;  and,  except  in  one  place  near  the  head,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  thi 
inlet  turning  away  in  that  direction.    The  western  shore  is  steeper  and  the  cliffs  and 
liills  higher  than  the  eastern. 
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I  took  the  following  compass  bearings  from  the  hummock  : — 

Cone  Hill,  S.E.  of  inlet  N.W.  IN.       ..        12  miles 

High  Peak  head  and  back  N.W.  by  N.  .  .  20 
Mount  Wootton  ..  ..  N.W.  byN.  ^N.  10 
Cairn,  Cape  Colan  Spit  .  .  N.E.  by  E.  ^E.  2 
CapeHecla  ..        ..        S.S.W.  ..  12 

Gable  CMs         . .        . .        S.W.  by  W.    . .  8 
At  noon  it  was  calm,  the  wind  shifting  to  the  N.E.  before  it  died  away.     As  I  Calm  b.  c.  —  f. 
talked  after  the  sledge,  I  saw  that  there  were  a  great  many  more  old  hummocks  on 
Ilis  floe  than  we  had  supposed  on  our  journey  out  through  the  fog  and  mist. 

At  2.15  P.M.  halted  for  luncheon;  the  sail  had  been  of  great  assistance  as  long  ^^^^j 
J;  the  wind  lasted. 

3.30  P.M.  I  sent  the  sledge  on  again,  following  the  old  tracks  towards  Bird 
Joint,  and  started  off  myself  for  the  high  bluffs  over  Beverly  Point,  the  southern 
]int  of  Parker  Bay.  I  found  the  snow  very  deep  as  I  neared  the  shore.  Before 
jaching  it  I  came  to  a  fine  hummock  about  20  ft.  high,  up  which  I  went  for  a  look 
ijimd  and  rest.  I  saw  rather  more  of  the  west  side  than  I  did  this  forenoon ;  the 
pie  cracks  between  the  ice  and  shore  ;  no  signs  of  movement  or  pressure.  At  the 
pi  of  the  bluif  the  snow  was  very  soft,  about  4  ft.  deep ;  but  hard  and 
ppery  on  the  slope.  From  the  top  of  this  bluff  I  completed,  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
survey  of  the  inlet  about  Mount  Wootton,  which  stands  back  a  little  from  the 
ore.  Just  south  of  it  is  a  broad  snow  valley  or  large  glacier,  which  does  not  reach 
e  shore.  I  find  that  it  wiJl  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  certain  that  this  is  only 
bay,  as  the  head  of  it  is  so  cut  up  with  valleys,  ravines,  and  ridges,  any  of  which 
ight  be,  or  conceal,  a  continuation.  I  am  inchned  to  think,  however,  from  the 
sneral  appearance  of  the  surrounding  country — which  is  a  mass  of  snow-covered 
)aks — that  it  is  only  a  deep  bay.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  amoimt  of 
ow  all  round  here  to  the  southward  and  westward.  This  bluff — Hamilton  Bluff — ■ 
quite  perpendicular  on  its  northern  face,  its  elevation  being  about  700  ft.  ;  on  the 
p  of  the  bluff  and  up  the  sides  were  a  fair  amount  of  hare  tracks,  some  being 
rger  than  others  ;  there  must  be  two  at  least  about  here.  There  were  also  fox  and 
armigan  tracks,  one  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  On  the  few  bare  patches 
the  top  was  a  little  grass,  moss,  and  a  few  poppies,  but  the  vegetation  was 
"idently  very  scanty. 

The  hills  and  cliffs  about  Parker  Bay  and  Parry  Peninsula  show  a  few  bare  places 
I  their  N.W.  and  N.E.  faces,  where  they  have  been  swept  by  the  wind. 
I  took  some  compass  bearings : — 

Mount  Wootton   . .        . .        N.  by  E.       . .        15  miles 
Cape  Colan  ^. 
Depot,  Point  Bhd. . 
Cairn,  Crozier  Island 
Joseph  Henry  Peak 

Sun   N.E.  by'E. 

Time  Uh.  25m.  Os.    Watch  fast  on  S.M.T.,  4h.  Im.  31s. 

At  9.15  P.M.  I  got  back  to  the  sledoje,  and  we  halted  and  camped  about  a  mile  Calm  b.  c.  — 
cm  depot.    I  would  have  given  a  great  deal  for  a  pah  of  snow-shoes  to-day  when        24  ™ 
:rugghng  to  and  from  Hamilton  Bluff  through  the  deep  soft  snow.  2  a.m.  tent  1- 

Both  Gore  and  Lorimer  find  then  eyes  much  better  this  evening.  They  have  Encamped  li^h 
athed  them  several  times  during  the  day  and  again  this  evening  with  sugar  of  lead  Luncheon  in 
olution,  keepmg  them  weU  bandaged.  Marching  ^  lu 

Several  of  the  duffle  trousers  are  beginning  to  give  out  between  the  legs,  where 
hey  undoubtedly  want  a  strengthening  piece. 

Course  made  good,  E.S.E. 
j  •    Distance       „         8|  miles ;  travelled,  miles. 

Friday,  A])ril  2Sth. 

Twenty-sixth  march.    9.0  A.m.  Called  the  cook.     There  was  no  condensation  in 
he  tent  this  morning,    or,  in  fact,  from  this  time  out.     It  was  a  calm,  misty  10  a.m.  tent -h 
lornmg. 

11.15  A.M.  Started  imder  sail  to  a  hght  breeze  which  sprang  up  from  the  N.W.  N.W.  1, 0.  la. 
s  we  got  under  way.      At  a  quarter  to  one  we  reached  the  depot  at  Point  Bird,     "  ^' 
nd  unstowed  it.    We  took  on  the  groceries  and  bacon,  but  left  the  pemmican.  Total 
veight  added  to  the  sledge,  80  lbs.,  makmg  weight  to  drag,  890  lbs. 


N.E   7 

S.fE   4 

South  . .        . .  8J 

S.  byW.iW...  14' 
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At  1.15  P.M.,  went  on  again,  crossing  small  biglit  out  of  Parker  Bay,  the  wind  was 
dying  away,  and  snow  began  to  fall.     We  lost  the  outward  tracks  on  the  Parry 
Peninsiila,  so  steered  straight  across— it  was  thick  fog  now — for  Crozier  Island.  At 
East  light  air,  f.  s.  3.20  P.M.  halted  for  luncheon,  wmd  shiftmg  to  the  eastward.    4.35.  Pesumed  our  march 
zero.  across  the  peninsula.     At  7  p.m.  it  began  to  clear,  the  snow  ceasing,  we  were  now  just 

^^1^5°  ^  ™  ^  western  shore  of  James  Poss  Bay,  across  wliich  we  struck  for  the  pass  we  had 

10.30  p.m.  tent     seen  from  Crozier  Island  on  the  17th  instant,  between  Observation  Peak  and  Mount 
+  27°  Julia.    Leaving  the  sledge  to  go  on,  I  picked  up  our  old  tracks,  and  followed  them  to 

2  a.m. tent  +  1^  q^j.  camp  of  the  17th,  looking  for  our  gun,  which,  however,  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding; 
Luncheon  1^-  lire  returning  to  the  sledge  at  9.15  p.m.  we  camped.  The  mist  had  now  pretty  well  cleared 
Unstowing  depot,  away,  except  over  the  high  land  to  the  south,  and  the  floe  to  the  northward.    If  it  had 

h  far-  not  been  so  thick,  I  should  have  walked  ovit  to  Cape  Hecla  after  luncheon. 

Marching  8^  Iirs.  ^j^^        q£  bearing  of  the  sastrugi  across  the  peninsula  and  the  part  of  the  bay  we 

are  now  on  is  from  west  to  east.  Gore  and  Lorimer  have  recovered  quite  from  their 
slight  attack  of  snow  blindness. 

Took  a  round  of  sextant  angles  from  our  camp.    Cairn  on  Crozier  Island  zero. 
Cape  Hecla..        ..     right    31°  30'     0"  4^  miles 

Joseph  Henry  Peak      left      90    34    30  6  „ 

Observation  Peak  ..      „      100    15    30  5 
View  HiU   ..        ..      „      118      3      0  9  „ 

Sim   „       50    47      0  I.E. —2°  10' 

Time  Ih.  23m.  30s.    Fast  on  S.M.T.  4h.  Im.  30s. 
Courses  made  good,  S.E.  f  E.,  E.  |  S.,  E.S.E. 
Distances  „       „  1^         2|  2:^. 

Distance    „       „     G  j  miles ;  travelled  7  miles. 

Saturday,  Ajyril  20th,  187G. 

Twenty-seventh  march.    9.0  a.m.  Called  the  cook.    No  condensation,  a  very  fine 
9  a.m.  tent  +  38  • 
West  1  2  b  c  mommg. 

-)-  5"  '  11.20  A.M.  Started  under  sail  to  a  light,  westerly  breeze,  for  the  pass  south  of 

Observation  Peak ;  as  we  approached  the  land  the  snow  became  softer  and  deeper,  and 
we  were  soon  down  to  our  knees,  the  wind  died  away  also  at  this  time,  depriving  us  of 
the  help  of  the  sail,  and  our  progress  became  very  slow  and  wearisome.  Off  the  shore 
were  several  old  hummocks,  and  we  passed  over  two  deep  cracks  before  reaching  the 
land,  which  gave  no  signs  of  any  pressure  or  motion. 

At  3.30  P.M.  halted  for  luncheon  at  the  foot  of  the  pass. 

Calm  b.  c.  +  5"  Xt  4.45  P.M.  went  on  again  up  a  slight  incline,  every  step  knee-deep  in  snow,  then 

over  a  narrow  ravine,  which  ran  across  the  pass  from  Mount  Julia,  towards  the  snow 
cliffs,  and  then  turned  to  the  S.E.  along  the  base  of  Observation  Peak.  From  the 
opposite  side  of  this  ravine  the  pass  sloped  steadily  up  to  an  altitude  of  about  400  feet.  In 
the  ravine  the  snow  was  up  to  our  middles,  and  we  had  to  flounder  on  a  few  feet,  and 
then  pull  the  sledge  on  till  we  got  across  and  began  the  ascent  of  the  pass,  it  was  steep, 
the  snow  was  deep,  and  "  one,  two,  three,  haul,"  was  the  music  to  which  we  marched  the 
whole  way  up.    On  arriving  at  the  highest  part,  we  were  all  so  tired  that  I  halted  and 

_^  ^  made  some  tea  ;  we  had  saved  sufiicient  out  of  our  daily  allowance  to  do  this.     There  is 

p^^  calm  b.  c.  j-^Q^j^jj^g  ^]-^q  j^gj^  jjj^g  uixicli  as  the  tea,  they  prefer  it  infinitely  to  grog.  After  tea,  we 
went  on  again  down  the  pass  towards  View  HiU,  the  travelling  was  better  now  as  we 
were  going  down  hill  instead  of  vip  ;  the  snow  remained  as  soft  as  ever.  The  line  of 
bearing  of  the  sastrugi  in  the  pass  was  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 

At  10.20  P.M.  halted  and  camped  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  pass.  Everybody 

S.E.  bght  air,  b.  c.  ^g^^  ^i^g^  to-night. 

11.30  p.m.  tent  I'^^s  pass  is  quite  practicable  for  a  heavy  sledge,  and  shortens  the  route  from  View 

+  22°  Hill  to  the  Parry  Peninsula  considerably.    The  pass  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 

LuncS^U^li-^^  between  Observation  Peak  and  Mount  Jiflia.  From  James  Ross  Bay  to  the  vaUey 
Tea^l  hr°  *  ^  west  of  View  Hill  its  length  is  about  4  miles,  its  breadth  at  the  eastern  entrance,  1  mil| 
Marching 8| brs.  and  at  the  westem  2^  to  3  miles;  its  greatest  altitude  about  400  feet.    The  whol 

pass  slopes  from  the  Mount  Julia  hills  towards  the  Observation  Peak  lulls  ;  it  is  coverei 

with  deep,  soft  snow. 

Course  made  good,  E.S.E. 


9.30  a.m.  tent 


Distance  „       „    6f  miles  ;  travelled  6f  miles. 
Sunday,  April  SOth. 


.^'3™*    °  Twenty  eigth  march.    9.30  A.M.  Called  the  cook.    A  very  unpleasant  morning, 

north-west  wind,  thick  mist,  and  snow. 


n.  s. 


11.45  A.M.  Started  under  sail  towards  View  Hill.  A.11  hands  complained  of  stiffness  ^■'^■^t'^' 
liis  morning,  due  to  the  heavy  snow  of  yesterday.  We  crossed  our  outward  track  of 
he  13th  instant.  I  did  not  follow  it  back,  but  went  right  across  the  vaUey  to  the  foot 
.1  the  View  Hills,  and  then  kept  along  their  slopes  towards  the  point ;  the  snow  was 
.olerably  hard  here,  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  pass.  We  reached  the  point  about 
5.30  P.M.,  and  saw  the  flag  put  up  by  Dr.  Moss  to  mark  the  crevasse  in  case  we  had  not 
leen  it  on  our  outward  journey.  Crossing  the  point,  we  kept  along  the  shore,  and  at 
L,30  P.M.  arrived  at  the  depot  and  halted  for  luncheon.  I  found  at  the  depot  16  days'  -^r  -^  ^  ^  ^_ 
)rovisions  for  myself,  and  8  days'  for  Aldrich,  with  instructions  to  return  with  them  to  +  5° 
|he  place  chosen,  and  there  leave  the  eight-day  depot  for  Lieut.  Aldrich's  party  and 
'eturn  to  the  ship  myself  afterwards,  using  my  16  days,  if  any  was  over,  for  exploring 
jetween  View  Point  and  Cape  Colan  ;  however,  I  could  not  carry  out  these  instructions, 
\s  the  uncertainty  regarding  Clements  Markham  Inlet  makes  it  necessary  that  I  should 
eturn  to  the  ship  for  a  boat  for  fear  the  ice  may  break  up  before  Aldrich's  return.  I  had 
10  need  to  touch  the  depot,  having  still  six  days'  provisions — except  pemmican — on  the 
ledge,  and  of  pemmican  we  had  saved  enough,  from  our  inability  to  cook  it,  to  take  us 
)ack  to  the  ship. 

Just  before  reacliing  the  depot  a  ptarmigan  was  seen  and  shot ;  we  are  taking 
t  back'  to  the  ship  for  Petersen,  who  is  so  ill.  At  4.45  p.m.  we  went  on  again 
hrough  the  shore  hummocks,  it  was  so  thick  now  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
way  through.  At  8.30  P.M.,  we  got  on  to  an  old  floe,  and  making  sail  steered  W.  f  S. 
)y  compass  for  Depot  Point,  the  light  sledge  went  over  the  old  floe  in  a  very  different 
tyle  to  the  heavy  one  coming  out. 

10.45  P.M.,  halted  and  camped,  getting  a  rough  compass  bearing  of  the  Cone  -^^^       ^  ^ 
I.  by  N.  2^  miles  for  fixing  by  ;  it  was  only  visible  for  a  few  minutes  and  nothing  else  +6° 

howed  out.  Mid.  tent  +  24'^ 

Woolley,  A.B.,  has  been  suffering  from  diarrhoea  for  the  last  few  days,  not-  Encamped  13^ hrs 
vithstanding  a  reduced  allowance  of  pemmican,  so  I  administered  a  Gregory's  powder  ^^"[i^i  °^  qi  ^^g' 
,0 -night.  '  °  * 

Courses  made  good,  S.S.E.  -|  E.    S.E.  by  E.  ^  E.  South.  East, 
Distances  . .       .  .  2^  1  f  1 

Distance  made  good,  5^^  miles.    Travelled  9  miles. 

Monday,  May  1st. 

Twenty-ninth  march.  9.0  a.m.  Called  the  cook  ;  the  wind  and  snow  had  gone  but  10  a.m.  tent -1-40'' 
the  mist  still  hid  the  land.  Calm b. cm. +  10° 

At  11.15  A.M.  started,  steering  in  the  direction  of  Mount  PuUen,  which 
\  thought  I  saw  at  times ;  all  the  forenoon  and  up  to  luncheon  we  were 
:ravelling  over  small  floes  and  tlnrough  patches  of  hummocks,  and  very  bad  travelling 
t  was  through  these  patches,  the  freshly  fallen  snow  had  covered  up  all  traces  of  cracks 
tod  smoothed  over  all  the  rough  patches  and  broken  pieces,  so  that  we  had  a  great  deal 
|)f  stumbling  about  and  falling  down,  the  leaders  sometimes  partly  disapp'^aring  down 
p,  crack  ;  however,  we  got  through  without  any  accident,  either  bruise  or  sprain,  the 
pnly  reason  I  can  think  of  for  our  getting  through  all  these  horrible  places  without  any 
Occident  is,  that  "  the  sweet  little  cherub  "  has  left  his  usual  seat  aloft  and  perched 
imself  on  the  floe-bergs  so  as  still  to  "  look  after  the  life  of  poor  Jack."  -^^-^  1  2  b 

At  3  P.M.,  we  halted  for  luncheon,  and  it  having  cleared  got  a  round  of  angles.  —  2° 

Gap  of  Paps.  Zero. 
Mount  Pullen.        left  ..     100°  18'  50"  19  miles 

Observation  Peak,  right  . .      73    25      0  7  „ 

Sun,  left  of  Observation  Peak  101     19    40  I.E. -2°  10' 

Time  7h.  Om.  30s.    Watch  fast  on  S.  M.  T.  4h.  Im.  27s. 
At  4.15  P.M.,  went  on  again  under  sail,  the  clear  at  lunch  was  only  for  a  time,  as  it 
soon  came  on  thick  again  ;  during  the  afternoon  I  lost  my  small  sledging  compass  for  a  . 
time,  the  ring  to  which  the  strap  is  fast  carrying  away,  the  fastening  of  the  ring  was 
by  far  too  weak.    During  the  afternoon  we  got  on  to  large  floes,  and  made  much  better 
progress,  the  hght  sledge  does  not  sink  in  hke  the  heavy  one. 

At  10.0  P.M.,  camped  for  the  night  on  a  large  floe      Depot  Point,  of  which  I  got  a  In.W.  4  5,  cm. 
rough  compass  bearing  m  the  mist  W.  ^  N.  3  miles.  -  5° 

Several  of  the  men  are  complaining  of  looseness,  which  I  attribute  to  their  having 
taken  lately  to  drinking  water,  the  warmer  weather  making  them  more  thirsty  ;  the  Encamped  12^iii's 
'ooseness  certainly  came  on  with  the  water  drinking.  Luncheon  1^  hrs. 

Woolley  has  recovered  from  his  attack  of  diarrhoea.  "Marchiug  9^  hr.^. 


c.  m. 
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Course  made  good,  S.  E.  by  S. 
Distance,  „       .,    6^  miles. 
Travelled,  9  miles 


10.30  a.m. 

+  35° 
S.W.  1,  f. 


tent 


S.W.  1,  b. 

—  2° 


S.W.  1,  b.  c.  m. 

-  6" 
12.30  a.m 

+  23° 
Encamped 
Luncheon 
Marcbino:  10  hr.s. 


tent 


13|hrs 
li  hvs. 


Tuesday,  May  2nd. 

Thirtieth  march.  At  9.15  a.m.  Called  the  cook;  the  wind  had  shifted  to  ih 
S.  W.  during  the  night  with  a  thick  fog.  11. 4 5  a.m.  Started,  the  kettle  was  not  quite  u| 
to  time  this  morning.  Steered  by  compass  W.S.W.  over  a  large  floe  running  m  that 
direction  ;  the  snow  was  rather  soft,  above  the  ankles  at  times,  but  the  sledge  did  not 
sink  in.  The  fog  lifted  at  times  and  became  less  thick.  Being  well  outside  Depot  Point 
I  steered  to  make  the  land  somewhere  between  the  boats  and  Harley  Spit,  as  tlie 
grounded  floe-bergs  and  patches  of  broken  ice  and  hummocks  would  allow. 
3.55  P.M.  halted  for  luncheon  ;  took  a  round  of  angles. 

Gap  Mountain.  Zero. 
Observation  Peak       right       ..      43°  25'  50"  15  miles 

Joseph  Henry  Peak     right       ..       48    41    30  15  „ 

The  Dean       ..         left         ..     13G    17      0  11  „ 

Sun,  left  of  Observation  Peak    .  .       88      9    20  I.  E.  -2°  10' 
Time  8h.  9m.  10s.    Watch  fast  on  S.  M.  T.  4h.  ]m.  26s. 
5.10  P.M.  Continued  our  march,  we  now  had  to  make  our  way  through 
hummocks  and  grounded  floe-bergs  to  the  shore,  the  passage  was  a  very  rough 
pickaxe  and  shovel  being  in  constant  requisition,  the  floe-bergs  were  jammed  rather 
close  together,  and  the  spaces  between  them  filled  up  with  boulders  of  ice  loosely  packed 
together,  and  covered  over  with  loose  snow,  making  the  walking  unpleasant,  to  say  the 
least  of  it ;  we  had  a  few  hard  drifts  but  they  invariabl) 
down  which  the  sledge  had  to  go,  and  which  gave  a 

excellence  of  material  and  workmanship  expended  on  lier.  At  10.45  p.m.,  we  reach 
without  an  accident  beyond  a  few  tumbles,  the  shore,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east 
the  bo5,ts,  and  going  towards  Harley  Spit  at  11  p.m.  camped  about  one  mile  from  it. 

Course  made  good,  S.E.  ^  S. 

Distance  „       „     9  miles. 

Travelled,  10  miles. 


the 
1*1  le, 


ended  in  a  perpendicular  a 
most  satisfactory  proof  of  i 


At 


Wednesday,  May  Srd. 
6.40  a.m.  called  the  cook 


a  tliick  morning  with  a  liifhi 


Ciiira  b.c.m.  — IC 


Thirty-first  march, 
south-westerly  wind. 

9.0  a.m.  Started,  following  recent  sledge  tracks  along  the  land  and  across  Dumb-bel] 
Bay,  which,  as  it  was  so  thick,  saved  us  a  lot  of  trouble ;  we  crossed  Pavme  Ba}  and 
went  over  Mushroom  Point  without  any  trouble,  and  halted  at  1.5  p.m.  for  luncheon  just 
beyond  it.  Whilst  luncheon  was  preparmg  a  N.W.  wind  sprang  up,  so  we  rigg-ed 
the  mast,  got  the  sail  out,  and  at  2.20p.m.,  hoisting  our  flag  and  making  sail,  we  \\  eiit 
on  along  the  shore  towards  the  ship.  Water  had  come  up  in  several  places  through  the 
N.W.  1  2,  b.  c.  m.  tide  cracks,  making  it  rather  slushy  travelling  in  parts.  Symons,  one  of  the  leaders, 
—  5°  got  his  feet  wet  in  one  place,  the  crack  being  covered  with  snow  ;  we  halted  to  allow  Km 

LunckemflihS*  to  change  his  foot  gear  for  fear  of  a  frostbite. 
Marchino-  8^  hrs!  ^-^^  g*^^  alongside  the  ship. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  my  crew.    1  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  zealous  and 
cheerful  way  in  which  they  have  done  their  work. 

James  Berrie,  Ice  Q.M.,  Capt.  sledge,     Left  at  Depot  Point. 
Thomas  Stuckberry,  Capt.  M,T.,  Capt.  sledge  after  Berrie  left. 
William  Lorimer,  A.B. 
Robert  Symons,  A.B. 
William  WooUey,  A.B. 
William  Gore,  Stoker. 
William  EUard,  Private  R M.L.I. 

George  Cranstone,  A.B.    Came  to  sledge  when  Berrie  left. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  and  aU  courses  and  bearings  are  true  unless  stated  to 
compass. 

The  distance  travelled  at  the  end  of  each  day's  march  includes  double-manning 
all  cases  when  the  sledges  were  double-manned. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir» 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  A.  GIFFARD, 

Lieutenant. 
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H.M.S.     Alert,"  at  Floe  Berg  Beach. 

May  Mth,  1876. 

f  Sir, 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  forward  to  you  the  followmg  summary  of  my  proceedings 
whilst  absent  from  the  ship,  between  May  7th  and  24th,  in  command  o£  H.M.  Sledge 
"  Poppie." 

1  .      I  left  the  ship  at  10.0  p.m.  on  Sunday,  May  7th,  with  part  of  two  depots  to  be  left 
I  it  View  Point,  one  for  the  Commander's  party,  and  the  other  for  Lieut.  Aldrich.    I  had 
also  a  canvas  boat,  which,  with  the  eight-day  depot  already  at  View  Point,  I  was  to  carry 
m  to  and  secure  at  Cape  Colan  Spit  for  Lieut.  Aldrich. 

I  arrived  at  View  Point  Depot  at  2.30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  11th,  makmg  the  journey 
3asily  in  that  time,  the  travelling  being  much  better  than  on  the  first  journey.  One  of  my 
sledge  crew,  Wm.  Lorimer,  A.B.,  was  unwell  from  the  time  we  left  the  ship  ;  alJ  the 
irst  night  he  was  very  sick,  and  did  very  little  dragging  in  consequence.  I  put  this 
sickness  down,  as  he  did  also,  to  his  having  eaten  rather  too  much  during  our  three  days 
'est  on  board  the  ship  ;  durmg  the  second  night  he  complained  of  his  legs  being  very 
stiff  from  the  knees  up  inside  the  thighs,  and  on  camping  I  rubbed  in  turpentine 
iniment  and  bandaged  them  ;  he  also  did  very  little  dragging  this  night.  On  starting 
igain  I  allowed  him  to  fall  out  altogether  at  rough  places,  going  through  hummocks,  &c. 
md  on  the  march  which  brought  us  to  View  Point  he  had  fallen  out  altogether,  and 
vas  following  the  sledge,  his  legs  being  no  better. 

I  On  arriving  at  the  View  Point  Depot,  I  pitched  my  tent,  spending  the  rest  of  the 
norning  in  stowing  and  securing  the  depot,  which  I  did  with  stones  brought  down  by 
,he  sledge  from  the  hill  above  it.  I  took  the  depot  for  Lieut.  Aldrich  for  Cape  Colan, 
,nd  completed  my  own  provisions  to  12  days,  leaving  the  remainder  of  my  provisions, 
lifter  securing,  I  left  a  notice  to  say  how  the  provisions  were  stowed.  Whilst  securing 
rhe  depot,  one  hare  and  one  ptarmigan  were  seen.  Left  View  Point  on  Thursday 
ivening,  the  1 1th,  and  arrived  on  the  east  side  of  James  Ross  Bay,  on  Saturday  1 3th, 
3.30  A.M.  Here  I  had  determined  to  leave  Lorimei*,  with  one  hand,  to  look 
ifter  hun  in  a  snow  house.  After  leaving  View  Point  he  got  worse,  and  had  to  be 
mi  on  the  sledge.  On  starting  on  Friday  evening,  another  man,  Wm.  WooUey,  A.B,, 
^ras  getting  a  Uttle  stiff  about  the  ankles.  I  found  that  we  could  not  pull  the  sledge 
hrough  the  soft  snow  in  the  pass  between  Observation  Peak  and  Mount  J ulia,  without 
lalf-loadmg,  with  the  additional  weight  of  one  man ;  this  meant  making  about  3  to  4 
oiles  per  day;  judging  from  our  former  journey,  I  had  notiiing  but  deep  soft  snow  to 
ixpect  from  here  to  Cape  Colan,  so  that  with  one  man  on  the  sledge  and  another  a  little 
tiff,  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  them  as  soon  as  possible,  or  I  might  be  seriously  delayed 
n  lajdng  out  the  depot. 

The  snow,  both  in  the  pass  and  on  James  Ross  Bay,  was  too  soft  to  build  a 
lOUse  with ;  I  found,  however,  close  to  the  shore  in  the  bay,  a  large  old  hummock 
vith  a  ditch  on  its  weather  side,  25  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  broad,  with  a  hard  drift  on  the 
I  side  opposite  the  hummock,  1 1  ft.  thick  in  its  deepest  part,  and  gradually  sloping  down 
f  po  snow  level  of  the  floe  ;  in  tliis  drift  I  cut  a  hospital,  it  was  10  ft.  long,  ft.  broad, 
and  5^  ft.  liigh.  The  sleepmg  place  at  one  end  raised  2  ft.  above  the  floe,  and  the  door 
at  the  other. 

I  I  left  there  all  my  provisions,  except  7  days  for  six  men ;  for  sleepmg  on  I 
left  the  sail  and  low^er  robe  and  two  duiHe  coats ;  for  cooking,  the  stewpan ;  and  a 
pannikin  for  a  lamp,  which  I  had  previously  tried  and  found  to  answer ;  a  compass 
belongmg  to  one  of  the  men,  and  a  copy  of  true  bea,ring  tables  for  telling  the  time  ;  a 
rifle,  saw,  and  snow  knife ;  medicines,  turpentine,  liniment,  bandages,  and  pills  ;  for 
amusing  themselves  I  left  a  book  a,nd  the  two  small  packs  of  cards  supplied  to  each 
sledge,  given  by  Empress  Eugenie. 

■  At  9.0  P.M.  on  the  same  evening — Saturday,  13th— I  left  Hospital  Hummock,  after 
seeing  Lorimer  as  comfortably  settled  as  possible,  and  giving  final  instructioiif:;  to 
Woolley  who  remained  with  him,  which  he  had  volunteered  to  do,  without  knowmg 
that  I  intended  Mm  to  remain  on  account  of  his  stiffness. 

On  my  way  across  the  Parry  Peninsida,  I  put  up  a  small  cairn  of  stones  on  the 
first  ridge,  on  the  east  side  overlooking  the  small  inlet  fromx  the  bay,  tor  a  notice  to  be 
placed  in  for  Lieut.  Aldrich,  should  the  dog  sledge  come  out  so  far. 

I  reached  my  depot  of  pemmican  at  Point  Bird,  in  Sunday  14th,  in  the  evening,  and 
halting  there,  spent  the  rest  of  that  night  and  Monday  morning  in  explorinp-  Parket 
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Bay ;  I  could  not  under  my  present  circumstances  take  tlie  sledge  down  there  for  a  day's  m 
journey,  as  had  been  intended.  |! 

Whilst  1  walked  up  the  hay,  I  sent  the  crew  over  to  Hamilton  BlufF,  over  Point  m 
Beverly,  to  put  up  a  cairn  and  leave  a  notice.  " 

I  found  the  snow  in  the  bay  much  deeper  than  any  I  have  yet  come  across  ;  so  deep 
that  I  had  to  turn  inshore,  as  I  coidd  not  walk  through  it.    The  bay  runs  S.W, 
for  about  4  miles.    I  walked  down  the  N.  W.  side,  a  shelving  beach  some  300  yards  broad 
with  liills  behind,  1,200  feet ;  the  south  east  side  consists  of  cHffs,  steep  to,  running  down 
to  a  low  point,  about  ^  mile  from  the  head  of  the  bay  ;  round  this  pomt  the  bay  turns  off 
to  the  eastward,  and  gradually  narrowing  and  turning  to  the  southward,  apparently 
ends  in  a  ravine ;  the  deep  snow  prevented  me  crossing  over  to  closely  examine  this  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  consists  of  cliffs  and  hills,  from  800  ft.  to  1,500  ft.  high,  steep  to, 
with  ravines  runnmg  down  their  faces,  and  the  deep  snow  close  up  to  them.  The 
breadth  of  the  bay  is  from  2^  to  3  miles.    I  saw  no  hummocks  on  the  ice  in  the  bay, 
and  the  raised  line  of  ice  where  it  touched  the  shore  did  not  give  signs  of  much  pressure.  ; 
It  is  quite  evident  that  this  bay  does  not  connect  at  all  with  Clements  Markham  Inlet,  i  J 
From  Bird  Point,  which  I  left  on  Monday  evening,  15tli,  to  the  cairn  on  Cape  Colan  f  1 
Spit,  we  had  a  very  much  better  journey  than  I  had  expected,  owing  to  a  fair  wind, 
which  helped  us  for  a  great  part  of  the  way,  and  also  to  our  finding  and  travelling  over 
our  old  tracks  of  last  month.    The  cairn  was  reached  at  8  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  16th ;  in  the 
evening  I  stowed  the  depot  and  secured  it ;  the  ground  was  too  hard  to  allow  of  burying 
it,    I  scooped  out  a  hole  six  inches  deep,  large  enough  to  take  the  bottom  of  the  gutta- 1 
percha  case  ;  round  this  I  placed  the  peimnican,  bacon,  rum,  and  lime  juice,  and  on  top  a  * 
black  bag  containing  the  sounding  line,  boots,  &c.  ;  round  and  over  all  this  I  built  up  a 
cairn  of  large  and  small  stones  10  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  up  to  a  height  of 
2-|-  ft.,  then  a  diameter  of  7  ft.  up  to  3-|  ft.,  and  then  4  ft.  up  to  its  total  height  of  5  ft. 
A  staff  with  a  notice  stuck  on  top  completed  it ;  the  boat  I  secured  with  a  banking  of 
earth  6  ft.  west  of  the  cairn,  with  the  oars  sticking  up  to  mark  its  position,  in  case  of 
its  being  covered  with  snow. 

Whilst  securing  the  depot,  two  snow  buntings  flew  by  towards  the  cape,  and  we 
heard  them  chirping  round  the  tent  during  the  day. 

I  reached  Hospital  Hummock  on  my  return  journey,  on  Friday  morning,  the  19th  ; 
the  two  men  were  very  glad  to  see  us  again.  I  found  Lorimer  very  weak,  his  legs  very 
stiff  and  painful,  but  less  swollen,  his  gums  rather  bad,  spongy  and  drawn  back  from 
his  teeth  ;  I  was  afraid  that  he  had  a  touch  of  scurvy  as  well  as  bad  legs. 

WooUey  seemed  all  right,  the  rest  having  put  him  to  rights. 

Lorimer  was  put  on  the  sledge,  and  nearly  fainted  shortly  after,  I  gave  him  some 
sal-volatile,  which  put  huu  to  rights  agam. 

I  reached  View  Point  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  20th,  and  remamed  there  for 
the  rest  of  the  morning,  adding  to  the  depot  more  stones  to  secure  it.  On  starting  last 
night  Woolley  broke  down,  and  had  to  fall  out,  followmg  the  sledge,  his  feet  and 
ankles  having  given  way. 

I  left  View  Point,  having  taken  on  my  own  things  left  on  the  way  out  on  Saturday 
evening.  I  did  not  consider  the  depot  secure  against  the  attack  of  bears,  but  as  it  is  certain 
there  are  none  about  here,  and  it  woidd  have  taken  another  day  at  least  to  secure  the 
depot  against  them,  I  considered  that,  with  my  two  sick  men,  I  ought  to  retm'n  to  the  ship  at 
once.  Whilst  getting  stones  to  secure  the  depot,  a  few  fossils  and  a  small  remdeer's  horn  were 
picked  up,  and  one  hare  shot,  three  others  being  seen  in  the  distance  up  one  of 
the  hills. 

Beached  Depot  Point  on  Monday  morning,  22nd  instant,  and  left  here  one  tin  of 
pemmican,  56  lbs.,  and  one  tin  of  bacon.  40  lbs,  Lorimer,  during  this  time,  was  rather 
worse  ;  his  legs  did  not  become  more  swollen,  but  gave  him  much  pam  from  the  knees 
up  inside  the  thighs.  He  was  very  weak  and  helpless  and  low-spirited,  had  very 
little  appetite,  and  complained  of  want  of  sleep.  I  rubbed  in  liniment  and  bandaged 
his  legs,  arid  gave  him  plenty  of  lime  juice  to  drink, 

Woolley  was  not  yet  on  the  sledge,  but  liis  feet  and  ankles  and  legs  above  the 
knees  were  getting  worse ;  he  was  also  losing  his  appetite.    I   left  the  bacon,  and, 
pemmican  to  enable  him  to  go  on  the  sledge  without  increasing  the  weight  much.  Il 
treated  Woolley  in  the  same  way  as  Lorimer.     From  their  gums  and  teeth  both  thesA 
men  had  sciu^vy,  as  well  as  bad  legs.  I 

Tuesday,  23rd.  Camped  on  Dumb-bell  Bay  this  morning,  so  as  to  arrive  on  board^ 
not  too  early  on  Wednesday.    Woolley  has  been  on  the  sledge  all  this  morning,  and 
v/ill  be  on  for  the  next  march  to  the  ship.    Neither  he  nor  Lorimer  are  any  better.  I 
arrived  on  board  at  8.30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  24th,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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two  men,  Lorimer  and  Woolley,  who  are  on  the  sledge,  all  the  men  are  qmte 
well. 

The  details  of  the  ^ourney  will  be  given  in  the  copy  of  my  sledging  journal. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 
Captain  G.  S.  Nares.  GEOEGE  A,  GIFFARD,  Lieut, 


I  have  5  days'  pemmican  in  depot  at  Sail  Harbour,  and  16  days'  provisions  of  all  Provisioning  and 
I  kinds  at  Joseph  Henry  Depot.  weights  of  H.M, 

L        Require  m  addition,  to  enable  sledge  to  return  to  the  ship  after  laying  out  8 -day  Sledge  "Poppie," 
dep6t  for  Lieut.  Aldrich  at  Cape  Bacon,  and  5-day  depot  at  Joseph  Henry 
7  days'  provisions  of  all  kinds,  except  pemmican. 
5  days'  pemmican. 

Constant  weights  on  leavmg  ship 
7  days'  provisions,  less  2  days'  pemmican 

X^£tclcB;^GS  «•  •• 

16  days'  extra  bacon  to  make  up  6  oz.  daily 

ration  per  man 
.23  days'  lime-juice,  in  bottles  and  case  . . 
Sugar  for  lime-juice 

For  Lieut  Aldrich. 
5  days'  groceries,  in  gutta-percha  case  . , 
Pemmican,  1  2  8 -lb.  tin,  1  14-lb.  tin 
Bacon,  20  lbs.  tin  . . 
13  days'  lime-juice  in  a  jar 
Sugar  for  lime-juice 
12  lbs.  preserved  meat,  in  tins    . . 
Canvas  boat  and  oars 
100  fathoms  sounding  Ime 
100  fathoms  small  line  on  a  reel. . 


Total  weight  on  leaving  ship  , . 
Weight  per  man  to  drag,  150  lbs.  14  oz. 
Add  Capt.  Markham's  3  dep6ts,  ] 

300lbs.     Leave  Lieut.  Aldrich  >  Total  to  add 
pemmican,  48  lbs  J 

Total  weight  on  leaving  ship  . , 

Weight  per  man,  187  lbs. 

On  leaving  Joseph  Henry  Depot : — 

Constant  weights  . ,        . .        . .        , . 

For  Lieut.  Aldrich. 

8-day  depot 
Canvas  boots 

Preserved  meat    . .        . .        . .  „, 

20  lb.  tin  bacon    . .        . .        . . 

Jar  of  lime-juice  (13  days) 

Tin  of  sugar  for  lime-juice         . .        . .        , . 
Canvas  boat  and  oars 
Lines  and  reel 

12  days'  provisions  for  self,  including  rum  and 

lime-juice     . ,        . .        . .        . .        . .  270 


Total  weight  on  leaving  J.  H.  Depot  . 
Weight  per  man  to  drag,  173  lbs. 


lbs. 

oz. 

COO 

538 

8 

145 

13 

15 

0 

16 

0 

48 

0 

11 

8 

oU 

A 
U 

48 

0 

30 

0 

15 

8 

6 

8 

14 

6 

58 

0 

21 

8 

7 

8 

1,056 

8 

252 

0 

1,308 

3 

lbs. 

oz. 

538 

8 

230 

0 

.21 

8 

14 

6 

30 

0 

15 

8 

4 

0 

58 

0 

29 

0 

270 

0 

1,213 

14 

GEORGE  A.  GIFFABD,  Lieut. 


Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  you  the  following  copy  of  my  sledge  journal  between 
May  7th  and  24:th,  whilst  absent  from  the  ship  laying  out  depots  at  View  Point  and 
(3426;  2  K  2 
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N.W.  2,  b.  c.+h' 


Calm  b.c. 


Calm  b.  c.  — 
9.30  a.m., 

tent  +  27° 
2  p.m.  tent  + 
Lnncheon  1^ 
Marching  8^ 


6° 


47° 
hrs. 


7.30  p.m., 

tent  +  27° 
Calm  b.  c.  — 


Calm  b.  c.  - 12° 


Calm  b.  c.  —  4° 

Encamped  13  hrs 
Luncheon  1^  hrs 


Cape  Colan,  Having  neither  an  azimuth  compass  nor  artificial  horizon,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  make  any  observations  beyond  taking  rounds  of  angles  mth  my 
sextant. 

Captain  G.  S.  Nares. 

Sunday,  May  7. 

First  march.  Left  the  ship  at  10  p.m.  I  am  taking  on  the  sledge  a  five-day  depot 
for  Lieut.  x\.ldrich,  and  part  of  a  seven-day  depot  for  the  Commander's  party,  to  be  left  at 
View  Point,  and  a  canvas  boat  with  a  hauling  and  somiding  line  to  be  taken  on  with 
Lieut.  Aldrieh's  eight-day  dep6t  now  at  View  Point  to  Cape  Colan.  I  am  provisioned  for 
seven  days,  having  sixteen  days  in  dep6t  at  View  Point. 

The  kitchen  has  been  taken  off  the  tent ;  a  proper  eight-man  trough  has  been 
substituted  for  the  twelve-man  that  was  on  the  sledge ;  the  extra  coverlet  remains 
behind.    I  am  not  taking  my  dufile  coat ;  the  men,  however,  are  taking  theirs.  I 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  provisioning  at  the  express  wish  of  the  men,  viz., 
2  oz.  more  bacon  per  day  for  each  man,  making  the  daily  ration  6  oz.,  and  2  oz.  less, 
pemmican,  reducing  that  ration  to  14  oz.,  which  is  quite  as  much  as  an  eight-man  stew^ 
pan  will  cook  at  two  meals.    We  are  also  taking  lime-juice. 

It  was  a  fine  evening,  a  httle  N.W.  wmd,  which  died  away  soon  after  starting,  the 
temperature  falling  at  the  same  time.  The  travelling  along  the  ice  inside  the  floebergE 
up  to  Mushroom  Point  was  very  good,  the  snow  being  hard. 

Monday,  8th.  At  2.30  a.m.  halted  for  luncheon  east  of  Muslu-oom  Point.  At  3.45 
A.M.  proceeded  to  cross  the  point,  which  was  done  without  unloading,  the  travelling 
continued  pretty  good  until  we  got  on  to  Dumb-bell  Bay,  and  there  the  old  floe,  which 
extends  to  v/ithin  a  mile  of  Harley  Spit,  was  hard  to  get  over,  the  snow  being  soft 
and  letting  the  sledge  down  to  her  bottom. 

At  7.45  A.M.  camped  for  the  day  on  Harley  Spit. 

The  line  of  bearing  of  the  sastrugi  in  the  bays  was  from  S.  W.  to  N.E.  Our  shori 
stay  on  board  has  not  improved  the  men  for  sledging,  they  are  all  very  stiff  about  the  legs. 

Lorimer  has  been  ill  several  times  during  the  march,  and  not  done  much  dragging? 
in  consequence ;  he  puts  it  down  to  a  pancake  supper  before  starting. 
We  left  the  sliip  dragging  a  total  weight  of  1,350  lbs. 

Courses  made  good   . .     N.  by  W.     W.N.W.  N.N.W. 
Distances 
Distance  made  good,  8^  miles 


11 
-■■2 


51 

"^2 


14 


;  travelled,  9  miles. 
Monday,  May  Sth, 

Second  march.  At  6.30  a.m.  called  the  cook  ;  it  was  a  very  fine  evening,  cahn  and 
clear. 

8.45  P.M.  Started  along  the  land,  marching  close  down  to  the  ice  towards  the  boats, 
following  in  the  old  sledge  tracks,  which  make  a  good  road  ;  when  about  200  yards  froni| 
the  boats  we  turned  off  on  to  the  floe  for  Depot  Point,  it  was  the  same  old  floe  with  thel 
number  of  small  blue-topped  hummocks,  and  the  deep  snow  that  we  crossed  on  our  first\ 
journey  ;  here  the  travelling  was  very  bad,  the  snow  being  soft  enough  for  us  to  sink  * 
knee  deep,  and  let  the  sledge  down  on  her  bottom.    We  were  often  reduced  to  standing 
pulls,  but  had  not  to  take  anytliing  off  the  sledge,  which  pulls  much  easier  from  having 
her  proper  eight-man  trough,  instead  of  the  twelve- man,  as  on  our  last  journey,  the 
eight -man  bringing  the  weights  well  into  the  centre  of  the  sledge,  and  not  binding  her 
so  much  at  the  ends. 

Tuesday,  dth.  Second  march.  At  1  a.m.  halted  for  luncheon  off  the  N.E.  end 
of  Shnmonds  Island.  The  morning  a  fine  one,  pleasant  weather  for  travelling  though 
a  little  cold  for  standing  stUl  yet. 

The  stiffness  complained  of  on  camping  last  has  pretty  well  worn  off  now.  Lorimer 
still  complains,  however,  though  he  has  got  over  his  sickness. 

At  12.15  A.M.  went  on  again,  sticking  to  the  old  tracks  of  first  journey,  th4 
travelling  becoming  better  as  we  approached  Depot  Point.    There  are  more  cracks  an(f 
more  water  and  slush  about  the  pomt  now  than  before,  and  several  of  the  floebergs 
show  signs  of  the  sun  having  been  at  work  on  them,  a  certain  amount  of  their  snow 
covering  having  disappeared,  leaving  the  ice  bare  and  blue  in  many  places. 

At  7.15  A.M.  halted,  and  camped  off  Depot  Point  in  old  encampment  of  April  Sth. 
It  has  been  a  most  perfect  night  for  sledge  travelling,  calm,  clear,  and  bright, 


Marching  9^  hrs.  and  not  too  cold  or  hot. 
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The  men  find  that  they  do  not  want  their  duffle  coats,  except,  perhaps,  one  for 
le  cook. 

Lorimer  has  complained  of  his  legs  being  very  stiff  during  the  night,  and  again 
IS  done  very  little  dragging ;  the  stiffness  extends  fi-om  the  knees  upwards,  inside 
le  thighs,  the  legs  do  not  appear  much  swollen,  I  rubbed  in  some  turpentine  liniment, 
ad  bandaged  them. 

Our  foot  gear  dries  nicely  now,  whilst  we  are  encamped  during  the  day. 

Courses  made  good      . .        . .        WbyN.       N.W  by  W.^W. 
Distances         . .        . .        . .  2 


Distance  made  good,  7^  miles  ;  travelled,  8  miles. 


51 

•^4 


Tuesday,  May  9th. 

Thu-d  march.  Called  the  cook  at  6.30  p.m.  A  fine  evening,  with  a  little  S.W. 
'ind. 

I  8.45  P.M.  Started,  going  on  round  Depot  Point,  and  over  old  floes,  for  View 
oint  Depot.  I  followed  the  old  tracks  of  our  first  journey,  as  they  gave  us  a  good 
)ad,  and  all  ready  made,  through  the  patches  of  hummocks ;  the  travelling  was  also 
3tter  than  on  our  first  journey,  there  appeared  to  be  less  snow,  and  it  was  harder; 
lother  great  advantage  also  was,  that  the  sledge  not  being  so  heavy  did  not,  as  a 
de,  sink  so  deeply.  We  did  not  get  on  without  some  standing  pulls,  and  "  one,  two, 
:iree,  hauls,"  but  fewer  of  them  than  I  had  expected. 
At  1  A.M.,  Wednesday,  10th,  halted  for  luncheon. 

2.15  A.M.  Went  on  again,  still  following  the  old  tracks,  which  as  yet  are  quite 
isily  seen  and  kept  to. 

These  old  floes  are  much  the  same  as  on  our  first  journey,  showing  no  signs  of 
|[iawing  or  movuig ;  the  only  difference  is  that  there  seems  to  be  less  snow,  and  what 
liere  is  is  harder ;  you  can't  get  over  them,  however,  at  a  greater  rate  than  one 
)ile  an  hour,  on  the  average,  with  our  present  weights. 

At  7  A.M.  halted,  and  camped  on  the  floe,  taking  round  of  angles  : — 

Gap  of  Gap  Mountam.  Zero. 

Cone  88°  43'  30"  5  miles 

Joseph  Henry  Peak 
■  •    -     Mount  Julia     . « 

Cape  Joseph  Henry 
Observation  Peak 
Third  Hill 
All  right  of  Zero. 

Left  of  Zero.    Mount  Pullen  ..  110 

Sun  right  of  Zero      . .        . ,        . .  55 


7.30  p.m., 

tent +  35° 
S.W.  l,b.  C.-4,' 


Calm  b.  c.  -  10» 


Calm  b.  c.  -  10° 
10  a.m.  tent+  28° 
Encamped  IS^hrs 
Luncheon  1^  hrs. 
Marching  9  hrs. 


24 
14 


0 

50 


18 


Time  12h.  53m.  Os.  a.m.     Watch  fast  on  S.M.T.  .  1  m.  29s. 
I  E.  of  sextant- 2°  5'. 
These  angles  were  taken  before  starting  in  the  evening,  and  not  on  camping  in 
be  morning. 

Lorimer  l^as  been  no  better  about  the  legs ;  I  have  been  obhged  to  fall  him 
ut  several  times  from  the  drag-ropes,  especially  at  the  rough  places,  going  through 
ummocks,  &c.  ;  his  legs  appeared  rather  more  swollen  this  mornmg,  and  are  stiff  and 
ainful,  but  not  below  the  knees  at  all ;  I  bathed  them  with  warm  water,  rubbed  in 
arpentine  liniment,  and  bandaged. 

Course  made  good,  N.N.W.  ^  W. 
Distance  „       „    8^  miles. 
„       travelled  8^  „ 

Wednesday,  May  10th. 
Fourth  march.    Called  the  cook  at  6.30  p.m.  :  a  didl,  misty  evening ;  calm.  ^      ^  ^ 

9  P.M.  Started  going  on  again,  as  before,  over  old  floes,  towards  View  Point,  and  '  tent  +**47° 
:l11  following  old  tracks.  As  we  approached  the  grounded  floe-bergs  and  hummocks  off  Calm b. cm.  -2° 
lew  Point,  I  deviated  from  the  tracks  of  our  first  journey,  and  followed  those  of 
>r.  Moss,  made  on  his  second  journey,  as  they  lead  by  an  easier  route  to  the  shore, 
le  floe-bergs  and  hummocks  not  extending  so  far  off.  We  had  fewer  standing  pulls 
y  this  route  than  would  have  fallen  to  our  lot  by  the  other,  the  floes  not 
eing  piled  up  and  broken  so  much.  Just  before  reaching  the  shore  we  passed  two  large 
rounded  floe -bergs  quite  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ice,  which  make  a  very  good  guide 
)r  this  route  when  coming  from  View  Point.  We  got  down  from  the  ice  on  to  the 
acre  about  ^  mile  south  of  the  depot,  and  had  hard  snow  to  travel  on  up  to  it. 
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At  2.30  A.M.,  Thursday,  11th,  we  reached  the  depot;  on  arrival  the  tent  was  pitchec 
and  sledge  unloaded,  and  depots  got  ready  for  leaving  and  taking  away. 
N.W.  2  b.c.  m.  At  3.30  A.M.  we  had  luncheon. 

+ 1^°  As  we  came  up  to  the  depot  a  N.W.  wind  sprang  up,  which  though  it  sent  the 

temperature  up,  made  us  feel  twice  as  cold  as  before ;  however,  it  soon  died  away,  and 
was  followed  by  snow  and  thick  mist. 

Having  taken  Lieut.  Aldrich's  eight-day  depot,  and  as  much  of  my  own  sixteen-day 
as  I  required,  and  stowed  those  that  I  had  brought  out,  I  proceeded  to  secure  the  depot; 
to  do  this  stones  had  to  be  brought  down  from  the  hill  over  it,  the  ground  was  much  too 
hard  to  bury  anything  ;  in  picking  up  stones,  and  not  large  ones,  the  pick-axe  went  short 
off  at  the  crown,  and  after  that  knives  and  fingers  had  to  be  used,  making  the  stone 
gathering  slow  work  ;  by  9  A.M.  I  had  got  enough  to  build  a  stout  barricade  round  and 
over  the  depot. 

Whilst  securing  the  dep6t  one  hare  and  one  ptarmigan  were  seen  in  the  distance. 
Calm  b.  c.  m.  At  9  A.M.  camped.    The  snow  stopped  after  an  hour  or  two,  leaving  only  the  mist. 

+ 1^°  The  men  had  a  game  of  cards  to-night  after  camping,  securmg  a  depot  not  being  eo 

"'^^tenr+  39°       tiring  as  draggmg  a  sledge  all  day. 

Encamped  14  hrs.         Lorimer  was  m  no  way  improved  about  the  legs  when  we  started  last  night, 
Luncheon  ^  hr.     he  fell  out  from  the  drag-ropes  altogether  this  march,  followmg  the  sledge  slowly 
Marching  5^  hrs.  ^vith  a  stick  ;  he  has  had  a  good  rest  whilst  we  have  been  securing  the  depot.  On 
^G^hrs^  ^        looking  at  his  legs  after  camping  I  found  them  more  swollen,  and  he  complained  that 
they  gave  him  great  pain ;  I  bathed  them  with  warm  Avater,  and  rubbed  in  liniment,  and 
bandaged.    I  have  left  five  out  of  the  seven  duffle  coats  here,  taking  on  two,  one  for  the 
cook,  and  one  for  Loruner  in  case  his  legs  do  not  get  better  soon,  as  he  finds  it  rather 
cold  work  walking  as  slowly  as  he  has  for  the  last  march. 

I  left  a  notice  at  the  depot  to  say  how  it  was  stowed,  the  Commander's  on  the 
north  side,  Lieut.  Aldrich's  on  the  south,  and  the  remains  of  mine  on  top. 

Course  made  good,  N.N.W.  ^  W. 
Distance  „       „     2|  miles. 

„       travelled  3  ] 


Thursday,  May  11th. 


9.30  p.m.,  Fifth  march.    Called  the  cook  at  7.30  p.m.    A  misty  evening  with  a  Hght  S.W. 

^^^  +  41^  wind. 

Loruner  was  no  better,  but  rather  worse  about  the  legs  this  evening,  resting 
seems  to  do  them  no  good,  I  made  him  walk  on  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed  whilst  sledge 
was  being  packed. 

The  weights  on  the  sledge  will  now  be  changed  by  the  gear  taken  from  and  left  at 
the  depot,  as  follows: — 

Lieut.  Aldrich's  depot,  eight-day 
Provisions  for  myself  to  make  up  to  96  rations 


Weight  taken  from  depot        , . 

Commanders's  depot,  part  of  seven- day 
Lieut.  Aldrich's  defiot,  five-day. . 
Five  duffle  coats,  and  3  bottles  of  lime-juice 
for  myself   . . 

Weight  left  at  depot    . .       , , 


Four  days'  provisions  consumed         , . 

Weight  on  reaching  depot 
Weight  added  at  depot . . 


lbs. 

oz. 

274 

8 

242 

0 

516 

8 

300 

0 

116 

0 

52 

0 

468 

0 

1,350 

0 

90 

0 

1,260 

0 

48 

8 

1,308  8 

Weight  on  leaving  depot 

Li  making  up  my  96  rations,  I  allowed  for  40  lbs.  of  pemmican  that  I  have  in  dep6t 
at  Bird  Point.    I  had  to  take  on  all  the  rum  on  account  of  the  tin,  having  none  other 
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Irge  enough  with  me,  and  I  took  all  my  sixteen  days'  biscuit,  as  it  being  only  in  bread 
ligs,  I  was  afraid  it  might  get  wet, 


9.45  P.M.    Started,  keeping  along  the  shore  close  down  to  the  ice,  the  snow  and  ^-^-gi'  ^• 


c.  m. 


avelling  good ;  the  wind  died  away  soon  after  starting,  and  the  mist  thickened  into 
fog. 

The  snow  remained  hard  and  the  travelling  good  whilst  crossmg  View  Point,  and 
avelling  along  the  base  of  the  hUls  to  the  westward,  but  as  soon  as  we  left  them  to  strike 
;iross  the  valley  to  the  pass  between  Observation  Peak  and  Mount  Julia,  the  snow 
icame  soft,  i;he  sledge  sinking  considerably,  and  often  requiring  a  standing  pull.  A 
]Lsty  cold  N.W.  wind  was  blowing  in  the  valley  right  in  our  faces,  and  snow  also 
Iggan  to  fall. 

Friday,  12tli.    2.0  a.m.    Halted  for  luncheon  about  half  way  between  View  Hill 
t  id  the  pass ;  our  progress  has  been  much  impeded  by  having  constantly  to  halt 
fjid  wait  for  Lorimer,  who  can  walk  but  very  slowly  through  the  soft  snow,  I  could         3  4  f  g_ 
ii)t  go  on,  and  let  liim  pick  us  up  at  luncheon  time,  on  account  of  the  thick  fog  and     +  7° 
llinding  snow  falHng  and  driving  right  in  our  faces  by  the  wind. 

3.15  A.M.  Went  on  again  towards  and  through  the  pass,  it  had  become  so  thick 
■\r  the  time  we  started  after  luncheon,  that  I  had  to  walk  on  ahead  and  steer  by 
mpass  IST.E.  by  E.  This  reduced  the  number  of  draggers  to  six,  making  it  hard  work 
the  sledge  was  down  to  her  bottom,  and  men  knee-deep  in  the  snow,  standing  pulls, 
ltd  "one,  two,  tln-ee,  haul,"  becoming  the  order  of  the  mornmg.  It  was  a  most 
Jsagreeable  march  between  luncheon  and  camping  time,  heavy  hai'd  work  dragging  the 
iSdge,  a  cold  wind  blowing  right  in  our  faces  and  driving  the  snow  there  too,  and  a 
ick  fog. 

At  7.0  A.M.,  I  halted  and  camped  in  the  pass,  about  half  way  through  it  at  its 
^hest  part.  It  was  rather  a  short  march  to-day,  but  a  very  tiring  one,  Lorimer  also 
uld  not  have  gone  on  any  longer.  N.W.  2.3  £,  s.-f-6° 

I  found  this  morning  that  Lorimei-'s  legs  were  much  swollen  from  the  knees  8.30  a.m., 
)  inside  the  thig-hs  and  slightly  discoloured  as  if  bruised,  he  says  that  they  are  very     tent  +  30° 
iff  and  painful ;  below  the  knees  they  are  all  right ;  he  seems  quite  well  in  health,  not  LuncS^^n  l|  hro 
iry  much  appetite,  but  then  he  is  not  doing  any  work.    Bathed  the  legs  again  with  Marching  8  hrs!  * 
►t  water,  rubbed  in  turpentme  liniment,  and  bandaged, 

Woolley  has  been  limping  a  little  this  inarch ;  he  says  he  sprained  his 
ikle  a  day  or  two  ago,  it  was  a  little  swollen,  rul3bed  in  turpentine  liniment,  and 
ndaged  ;  tliis  man  was  suffering  from  sore  gums  when  we  left  the  ship  ;  they  have  got 
ill  since. 

Courses  made  good,  North.     NW  by  W  h  W.     NW.  N. 
Distances        5,         f  1  3^' 

Distance  made  good,  5^  miles. 
Travelled,  5^  miles. 


Friday,  May  V2th. 

Sixth  march.     Called  the  cook  at  G.30  p.m.,  a  cold  raw  evening,  a  N.W.  wind  7.30  p.m., 
Lowing,  and  thick  fog.  tent  +  20° 

8.40  p.m.  Started,  going  on  through  the  pass  towards  James  Boss  Bay,  steering  2-3,  f.  +  2" 
J  compass  ;  the  travelhng  was  bad,  the  snow,  being  so  soft,  quite  knee-deep  everywhere, 
nd  some  places  half  Avay  up  to  our  middle,  the  wind  of  course  was  m  our  faces,  it 
Iways  is  in  these  valleys  and  passes,  no  matter  which  way  you  are  gomg.  Lorimer 
|ad  started  on  ahead,  but  he  could  do  nothing  in  the  soft  snow  with  his  stiff'  legs,  which 
vere  no  better  again  this  evening,  so  he  had  to  be  put  on  the  sledge  ;  we  were  going  down 
ml  at  the  time,  but  still  liis  extra  weight  lying  along  the  sledge  gave  us  very  heavy 
lulling.  We  had  not  gone  half  a  mile  from  our  camping  place,  when  we  were  quite 
topped  by  the  deep  snow,  all  hands  sinking  almost  to  their  waists,  and  the  sledge 
turying  herself  as  deep  as  possible  ;  it  became  necessary  to  advance  by  half  loads,  the 
ent  and  gear,  cooking  apparatus,  &c.,  and  Lorimer  went  on  first,  when  far  enough  the 
ent  was  pitched,  and  Lorimer,  warmly  wrapped  up,  left  there  whilst  we  returned  for 
he  second  load.  The  fog  had  begun  to  lift  at  midnight,  and  by  the  time  the  second  load 
vas  up  to  the  tent  it  was  clear  enough  to  see  nearly  across  the  bay,  James  Ross,  from 
svhich  we  were  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

After  this  little  bit  of  half  loading,  having  come  about  1-|  miles  in  four  hours,  I 
lame  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  leave  Lorimer  behind  in  a  snow  house  whilst  we 
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went  on  to  Cape  Colan  with  the  depot.  His  legs  have  been  gradually  getting  worse 
ever  since  we  left  the  ship,  and  there  is  not  much  chance  of  getting  him  off  the  sledge 
again  now  for  some  tune,  which,  as  judging  from  our  former  journey,  there  is  nothing 
but  soft  snow  and  deep  between  us  and  our  destination,  means  half  loads  all  the  way 
there,  or  from  two  to  three  miles  a  day  made  good,  and  our  provisions  won't  stand  that ; 
and  then  if  anybody  else  broke  down— WooUey's  ankle  is  no  better — we  should  be 
N.W.ljb.c.  m.  0°  regularly  done  up.  At  1.30  a.m.  Saturday,  13th,  we  had  luncheon.  Whilst  it  had  been 
getting  ready  the  sledge,  with  a  half  load,  advanced  to  James  lioss  Bay,  and  I  looked 
about  for  a  suitable  place  to  build  a  snow  house.  Both  on  the  land  and  bay  the  snoT? 
was  too  soft ;  close  to  the  shore,  however,  on  the  bay,  was  a  large  old  hummock,  whicii 
looked  promising ;  we  went  up  to  it,  and  found  a  capital  place.  On  its  weather- 
western — side  was  a  ditch  12  ft.  broad  and  25  ft.  long,  the  bottom  of  which  was  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  floe,  the  sides  formed  by  the  hummock  and  snow  on  the  floe. 
The  side  opposite  the  hummock  was  a  drift  of  hard  snow  11  ft.  thick  nearest  the 
hummock,  gradually  slopmg  away  to  the  snov*"  level  of  the  floe  about  4  ft.  In  tm 
drift  a  house  can  be  made,  and  Lorimer  left  with  one  hand  to  look  after  him. 

At  2.0  A.M.  started  for  the  hummock,  and  by  3.30  a.m.  both  loa,ds  had  reached  it, 
the  tent  pitched,  and  Lorimer  in  his  bag. 
^' c ^^"''^         The  hospital  was  commenced  at  3.30  a.m.,  and  finished  at  7.30  a.m.,  shovel,  snow- 
'  ~        knife,  and  saw  being  used ;  about  a  foot  in  the  snow  Avas  very  hard,  bemg  partly  ice. 

The  hos23ital  inside  was  in  shape  an  oblong,  10  ft.  long,  3|-ft.  broad,  and  5|ft, 
high  ;  the  bottom  was  about  a  foot  from  the  ice,  the  sleeping  place  was  two  feet  higher 
than  the  other  part,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  hospital,  and  6  ft.  long  ;  the  door  was  4  ft 
high,  at  the  end  away  from  the  sleeping  place  ;  a  small  shelf  was  made  at  the  sleeping 
end,  to  put  things  on,  and  a  stand  opposite  the  door  for  the  cookmg  gear,  &c.  All  the 
provisions  and  gear  left  behmd  were  stowed  opposite  the  sleeping  end. 

The  folio wmg  is  a  list  of  the  things  left  for  the  use  of  the  two  men  who  remam 
For  the  sleeping  place,  besides  the  bags,  the  lower  robe,  which  will  be  doubled,  the  sail, 
and  the  two  duffle  coats ;  for  cooking,  the  stewpan  and  a  pannikin  for  a  lamp,  which 
answers  very  well,  as  I  had  it  tried  during  the  morning  ;  medicines,  turpentine  liniment, 
flannel  and  other 'bandages,  lint,  and  pills.  Amusements:  a  book,  "Peveril  of  the 
Peak,"  and  the  two  small  packs  of  cards  supplied  to  each  sledge,  presented  to  the 
Expedition  by  the  Empress  Eugenie.  For  telling  the  time,  a  compass  belonging  to 
one  of  the  men,  and  a  copy  of  the  true  bearings  for  the  month. 

The  rifle,  anmiunition,  saw,  and  snow-knife  were  also  left,  together  with  all  the 
provisions,  except  a  week  for  six  men  which  I  take  on ;  tliis  will  give  us  a  total  weight 
of  1,000  lbs.  to  drag. 

Vble.  light  airs,  -^^  7-30  A.M.  Saturday,  13th,  the  hospital  bemg  finished  and  everything  that  is  to 

b.  c.  m.  +  6°     be  left  stowed  away  except  sleeping  and  cooking  gear,  which  goes  m  this  evening,  we 

En  am  ed  IS^hrs  ^^^IP^^' 

Marchmg  6}  hra.         -^^^  tluough  the  pass  the  snow  was  much  softer  than  when  we  passed  through  it 

Luncheon  |  hr.     last  month. 

Bniiding  hospital        The  line  of  bearing  of  the  sastrugi  was  N.W.  to  S.E.,  but  it  was  only  m  places  that 
^  any  was  to  be  seen,  most  of  it  having  disappeared. 

After  camping,  Lorimer's  legs  were  bathed  and  dressed  as  before.  They  appear 
much  the  same  ;  he  liimself  seems  rather  weak,  and  is  anxious  to  be  left  beliind,  as  he 
feels  very  much  being  the  cause  of  extra  work  to  the  others. 

WooUey  has  volunteered  to  remain  behmd  to  look  after  him.  I  gave  WooUey 
the  following  instructions  : — 

To  bathe  Lorimer's  legs  night  and  morning  with  warm  water,  rub  in  liniment,  and 
bandage  them. 

Give  a  purgative  pill  if  Ijowels  remained  unopened  for  over  two  days. 
To  make  him  eat  as  much  as  he  can ;  at  present,  if  let  alone,  he  w^ould  eat  nothing. 
To  give  him  plenty  of  lime  juice  to  drink,  but  no  rum. 

To  make  him  take  daily  exercise,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes,  in  the  ditch  just  outside 
the  door. 

If  he  should  get  very  ill,  to  walk  back  to  View  Point  Depot,  and  leave  a  notic» 
there  for  the  sledge  coming  out  with  the  remainder  of  the  Coimuauder's  depot.  k 
To  take  exercise  himself  daily,  looking  out  for  hares,  &c.,  and  also  for  drift  wooB 
abng  the  shores  of  the  bay.  f 
I  forgot  to  mention  hi  the  building  of  the  hospital  that  a  porch  was  built  outside 
the  door,  and  blocks  of  snow  stacked  for  blocking  up  the  entrance,  as  requu-ed  in  caae 
of  a  blow.  A  large  pohce  candle  was  also  left  to  give  light  if  required  uiside.  As  it  is 
possible  that  the  dog-sledge  may  come  out  here  before  I  get  back  from  Cape  Colan,  I 
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planted  the  spare  tent  pole,  with  my  flag  on  it,  on  top  of  the  hummock,  to  at  tract 
A,ttention.    I  took  the  following  round  of  angles  from  the  hummock  . — 

The  calm  on  Crozier  Island,  Zero.  I.E.  —2°  10' 

Cape  Hecla,  left   6°  0'  30"  7  miles 

Guide  Hill   123  10    0  6  „ 

Observation  Peak,  right    ..         .■ .        ..  125  27  30  2^  „ 

Hill  of  April  19,  left    17    6  40  8  „ 

Moimt  Julia    173  43  40  „ 

Sun,  right   892650 

Thne                    ..    8  h.  55  m.  30  s. 

Watch  fast  on  S.M.T.       . .      '  .  .        .  .  4  h.  1  m.  26  s. 
Course  made  good,  NW  W. 
Distance  „       „     2^  miles  ;  travelled,  5  miles. 

Saturday.  May  loth. 

Seventh  march.     Called  the  cook  at  6.30  p.m.;  a  fine  evening.     As  soon  as  7.30p.m., 
ireakfast  was  over,  whilst  the  sledge  was  packing,  Lorimer  was  assisted  dovm  to     tent  +  45 
he  hospital,  and  put  in  his  bag.    The  temperature  of  the  hospital  this  morning  with. 
10  one  inside  it  was  +  5°,  that  of  the  outer  air  being  —  2°, 

At  9  P.M.,  having  said  good-bye  to  Lorimer  and  Woolley,  we  started  across  S.W.  1.2,  b.  c.  m. 
Fames  Ross  Bay  for  the  Parry  Peninsula.  For  the  first  two  hours  after  starting  the  ~ 
raveUing  was  very  bad,  the  snow  bemg  so  soft,  we  sank  knee-deep  at  every  step, 
i,nd  the  sledge  was  close  down  on  her  bottom  ;  it  was  just  as  much  as  we  could 
nanage  without  unloading.  Afterwards  the  snow  became  harder  and  we  got  on  better, 
md  by  luncheon  time  had  just  crossed  the  bay,  passing  on  to  the  shore  over  a  low 
ine  of  raised  ice,  showing  a  slight  pressvire  where  it  touched  the  land. 

At  1.30  A.M. — Sunday,  14th — ^halted  for  luncheon  on  the  east  side  of  the  Parry  Vble.  light  airs, 
l^eninsula.    At  2.45  A.M.  went  on  again  across  the  peninsula.    At  the  top  of  the  first        c.  m.  -f  .5'" 
ridge  on  the  east  side,  over  the  small  mlet  from  the  bay,  we  put  up  a  cami,  leaving  a 
lotice  to  say  that  it  was  erected,  in  case  the  dog  sledge  came  out,  for  a  record  to  be  left 
n  for  the  information  of  Lieut.  Aldrich. 

The  travelling  across  the  peninsula  was  l^ad,  from  the  snow  on  the  sides  of  and 
letween  the  ridges  being  so  soft,  knee-deep  as  usual ;  in  many  places  the  tops  of  the 
idges  were  bare ;  the  hills  on  either  side  of  us  are  fast  losing  the  snow  from  their  sides 
,nd  summits. 

After  crossing  the  peninsula  and  getting  on  to  the  inlet  running  in  from  Parker 
ay,  we  found  the  snow  still  softer  and  deeper,  letting  us  down  weU  above  the  knees  at 
very  step. 

At  7.30  A.M.  camped  about  half-way  across  the  inlet  towards  Point  Bu-d.    We  Calm  b.  c.  m. 
re  all  very  tired  this  morning  from  dragging  through  the  deep  snow  all  night  ;  it  tells  ^  "^^tenfc  49" 
n  the  legs  very  much  ;  one  or  two  are  a  little  stiff.  Encamped  13^  hrs 

xV  couple  of  hare  tracks  were  seen  whilst  crossing  the  land.    On  the  ridge,  where  Luncheon  li-  hrs 
he  cairn  is  about  50  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bay,  Marching   9^  hrs 
picked  up  a  small  sea  shell. 

No  sastrugi  marks,  either  on  the  bay  or  peninsula.  A  very  nice  temperature  for 
ravelling  in  all  night. 

Courses  made  good,  WNW.  West. 
Distances       „  5-^  2 

Distance  made  good,  7h  miles  ;  travelled,  7^  miles, 

Sunday,  May  lith. 

Eighth  march.    6.45  p.m.  called  the  cook;  a  calm  misty  evening,  with  every  8  p.m.  tent +•  37* 
iromise  of  a  fine  nicrht  Calm  b.  c.  m. 

9.0.  P.M.  The  sledge  started  for  Bird  Point ;  snow  very  soft,  letting  us  sink  above 
he  knees.  At  10.30  p.m.  reached  the  old  camping  place  at  Bird  Point,  where  our 
0  lbs.  of  pemmican  was  in  depot,  which  was  all  correct. 

As  I  was  to  explore  Parker  Bay  if  time  allowed,  and  also  erect  a  cairn  over 
jjeverly  Point,  I  determmed  to  do  what  was  possible  to-night,  but  not — with  the  two 
'  ick  men,  or,  rather,  the  one  sick  man  and  his  nurse  left  behind — to  give  any  more  time 
p  it.    One  man  was  left  to  look  after  the  sledge,  whilst  the  others  went  over  to 
1  ffamHton  Bluif  over  Point  Beverly,  to  erect  a  cairn  and  leave  a  record.    I  walked  up 
|ie  bay.    The  snow  in  this  bay  was  far  deeper  and  softer  than  any  that  I  have  met 
(•^426)  •  2L 
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with  as  yet.  After  having  come  about  one  mile..  I  was  floundering  in  snow  up  to  my 
middle,  and  in  fact  could  not  g-et  on  at  all,  and  had  to  turn  off  and  make  the  shore  on 
the  western  side  of  the  bay.  Here  the  snow  was  less  deep,  but  srill  well  up  to  and  often 
above  the  knees.  What  makes  aU  the  walking  so  tiring  is,  that  from  the  consistency 
of  the  snow,  you  must  take  your  foot  straight  out  of  the  same  hole  which  you  make  at 
each  fitep. 

Between  the  ice  of  the  bay  and  shore  was  a  crack,  narrow,  not  regular.  It  was 
impossible  to  measure  tlie  depth  witli  my  stick.  The  ice  was  slightly  raised  where  it 
met  the  land. 

The  head  of  the  bay  was  reached  at  3.15  a.m.,  4^  hours  after  starting,  the  distance 
from  Point  Bird  being  about  4  miles  in  a  straight  hne,  the  bay  running  S.S.W.,  and 
varying  in  ])readth  from  2  to  1^  miles.  The  east  shore  of  the  bay  was  steep  to,  bold 
cliffs  having  little  or  no  snow  on  their  faces,  and  varying  in  height  from  300  to  600  ft., 
terminating  abruptly  in  a  low  pomt,  about  ^  mile  from  the  head  of  the  bay.  Round  3J 
this  point  the  bay,  ^  mile  broad,  ran  nearly  due  east  for  half  a  mile,  and  then,  narrowing  ' 
to  a  few  yards,  and  turning  to  the  southward,  was  lost  apparently  as  a  ravine  amongst  hills 
and  ridges.  I  could  not  gest  over  to  follow  up  this  on  account  of  the  deep  snow,  wliich,i 
100  yards  from  the  shore,  was  above  the  waist  ;  neither  was  it  possible  to  get  round  by 
the  head  of  the  bay,  which  consisted  of  cliffs  and  hills  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  ice,  with  steep  deep  ravines  running  down  their  faces,  and  varying  in  height  from  800 
to  1,500  ft.,  the  deep  snow  coming  up  to  their  feet,  and  barring  all  further  progress.  Thfl 
west  side  of  the  bay  was  a  low  shelving  beach,  from  200  to  300  yards  broad,  running  ut 
to  the  base  of  hills  varying  from  1,200  to  ]  ,400  ft.  in  height,  gradually  sloping  uf 
from  the  beach,  with  their  slopes  covered  with  deep  snow.  Several  ravines  ran  down 
from  them  to  the  bay.  This  side  of  the  bay  terminated  at  its  nortliern  end  in  a  very 
low  spit,  running  out  some  half  mile  into  the  ice. 

I  saw  several  hare  tracks  along  the  shore  and  on  tlie  bay,  but  no  living  animal ;  the 
snow  hid  all  signs  of  vegetation. 

The  ice  in  this  bay  is  apparently  one  with  that  Avhich  runs  right  across  Clements 
Markhani  Inlet  and  along  the  coast  to  the  westward.  I  could  find  no  signs  of  any  crack 
or  join,  which  is  always  easily  discernible  along  the  land  :  there  were  no  old  hummocks 
to  be  seen  in  the  bay,  though  there  are  plenty  just  at  the  entrance  between  Points 
Beverly  and  Bu'd.  1  |l 

In  the  bay  a  S.W.  wind,  force  4,  was  blowing  ;  it  was  calm  all  day  over  at  Bit'd  ' 
Pomt. 

At  8.0  A.M.  we  aU  got  back  to  the  sledge. 

The  cairn  was  erected  on  the  highest  part  of  the  bluff,  over  Beverly  Point ;  its 
height  was  8  feet,  its  diameter  5  feet,  carried  up  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  then 
tapered  in.    A  record  was  left  in  a  tin,  the  record  being  as  follows  : — 

"  Arctic  Expedition. 

H.M.S.  -  Alert,'  at  Floe  Berg  Beach, 

Lat.  82-27  N.    Long.  6]  -22  W. 
"  This  Cairn  was  erected  by  the  crew  of  H.M.  Sledge  '  Poppie.'  1 

"  Sunday,  May  14th,  1876.  | 
"  Lieut.  Giffard,  H.M.S.  "  Alert.'  * 
"  Thos.  Stuckberry 
"  Bobt.  Symons  „ 
"  Wm.  Malley 
"  Geo.  Cranstone  „ 
"Wm.  Ellard 

'•'  Belonoiug  to  N.  W.  Survev,  under  Lieut.  Aldiich,  H.M.S.  '  Alert.' 

"  All  Well.  " 

The  snow  on  the  sides  of  the  bluff  was  very  deep  and  soft  ;  on  top  a  great  deal  ( 
it  had  gone  ;  there  were  no  signs  of  vegetation  except  a  little  moss  and  lichens  ;  i 
animals  were  seen,  one  ptarmigan  had  been  there. 

Calmb.  c.  +  7''  Moiulaij.  }5tJi.    At  8.0  A.M.  we  camped  at  Bu-d  Point;  it  hns  been  a  very  tin 


10  a.m.  tent+48 
Kncamjjcd  13-^hrs 


ght. 

Luncheon  o'hr's.'''         Snow-shoes  would  have  been  an  immense  help  to-day  and  anywhere  along  tW 
Marching  11  hrs.  coast  with  the  deep  snow  through  which  you  can  only  walk  at  an  avei-age  rate  of  a  litti 
'^^lic^'of  h?"'  ^-^^^^  an' hour.    A  pair  supplied  to  each  sledge  would  be  very  valuable  for 

<.  c.  .  V;  rs.       exploring  purposes,  enabling  the  officer  to  get  inshore  and  up  hills  without  stopping  the 
sledge,  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  at  present. 
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The  line  of  bearing  of  the  sastrugi  in  Parker  Bay  was  S.W.  to  N.E. 
During  the  night  I  took  the  following  compass  bearings  from  a  ridge  opposite  camp 
at  Bird  Point : — 

Gable  Cliff         ..   WNW.  2^  miles 

Point  left  extreme  head  of  Parker  Bay    N.W.  by  W.  3  ,„ 

Right  „  „  NW.  41 

Cairn  on  Bluff     .  ,        .  .        .  .        . .  North  3 

Camp  at  Bird  Pouit       .  .        .  .        .  .  E  by  N.  i  » 

From  right  extreme  head  of  Parker  Bay 

Camp  at  Bird  Point   .  .        .  .        .  .  SE.     E.  .5  „ 

Left  entrance  of  Continuation  . .        .  .  S.W.  by  S.  |-  S.  1 

Right  „  „  S.W-  H 

General  direction  of  Continuation        .  .         W  by  N. 
From  Camp  at  Bird  Point : — 

Cairn  on  Bluff   N  ^  W.  3 

Spit    WbyS.  I  „ 

Beverly  Point   N  by  E.  3 

Course  made  good.  West. 

Distance       ..         1  mile. 

Travelled,  1  mile. 

Mondaij,  Mau  loth. 

8.30  p.m. 

Ninth  march.    Called  the  cook  at  7.30  p.m.  ;  during  the  day  a  S.E.  wind  had  spmng     tent  +  30" 
up,  squally  2  to  5,  which^  blowing  right  through  the  tent,  made  us  feel  very  cold  without        t'o'  ^'  ^' 
■a  coverlet.  ^ 
At  10.0  P.M.  started  across  Clements  Markham  Inlet,  the  wind  being  strong  and 
fair,  sail  was  made,  the  tent  being  used,  our  proper  sail  having  been  left  at  Hospital 
Hummock ;  we  were  lucky  enough  to  pick  up  our  old  tracks  of  last  month,  which  gave 
us  a  comparatively  hard  road ;  the  snov*^  on  either  side  was  as  soft  and  deep  as  on  our 
first  journey.    Between  the  good  road  and  strong  wind  we  reached  om-  camp  of  the 
20th  ultimo  in  2-|  hours  ;  this  had  been  a  day's  march  double-manned  on  our  first 
journey.    We  halted  here  to  get  a  round  of  angles. 

Cairn  on  Bluff,  Zero.    I.E.  -  2°  9'. 

Cape  Colan 

Peak  over  Cape  Colan  .  . 
Giffard  Peak 

Mountain  right  of  inlet  (Mount  Wootton) 
Low  Point,  right  lower  extreme  of  inlet 
Hill,  left  lower  extreme  of  inlet 

Gable  Cliffs   

Ridge  opposite  Camp,  Point  Bird 
Camp,  Bird  Point 
Cape  Hecla 

Sun  left  of  peak  over  Cape  Colan,  87°  44'  00". 
Time,  4h.  4Gm.  Os.    Watch  fast  on  S.M.T.,  4h.  Im.  24s 

Soon  after  midnight  the  wind  began  to  fall,  and  a  thick  mist  to  creep  up  from        ^-^j  ^ 
the  S.E.  + 

At  2.0  A.M.  Tuesday,  16th,  halted  for  luncheon  a.bout  half-way  across  the  inlet, 
cooking  under  the  lee  of  the  tent. 

At  3.0  A.M.  it  was  calm. 

Tuesday  IQth.  At  3.30  a.m.  went  on  again  for  Cape  Colan.  A  liglxt  wmd,  S.S.E.,  \ 
springing  up,  force  1-2,  the  tent  was  stiU  kept  set  as  a  sail.  A  thick  fog  came  on,  but  I 
did  not  delay  ns  at  all,  as  we  had  the  old  tracks  to  follow.  The  spit  off  Cape  Colan,  s  S  B  1  2  b  dd  ■ 
where  the  depot  is  to  be  left,  was  reached  at  7.45  a.m.,  when  we  camped.  '+7°  "  '  '  '  : 

I  found  the  cairn  aU  right,  the  tracks  of  one  fox  round  it.  Our  journey  to-day  10  a.m.  tent -h  42°  1 
across  this  floe  has  been  a  far  easier  one  than  we  expected,  thanks  to  our  finding  the  old  Encamped  14  hrs.i 
tracks  and  to  the  fair  wind.  Ma^cMr 

J  ust  before  camping  the  fog  lifted  a  little,  leaving  a  thick  mist  in  its  place.  *  ' 

Course  made  good,  WNW. 
Distance  „      „     9|  miles. 
Travelled,  9^  miles. 
(3426)  2  L  2 
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Tuetiday,  May  I6(k. 

''^enfc^'35°  ■  "^'^^^^^  inarcli.    Called  the  cook  at  6.30  p.m.    A  little  inist  hanging  about,  and  light 

KW.  1,  b.c.m.    wind  from  the  N.W. 

+  3°  At  8.30  P.M.  went  up  to  the  cairn  Avith  the  depot  to  leave  and  secure  it.  The 

depot  was  secured  as  follows.,  the  ground  was  too  hard  to  allow  of  its  being  buiied  :  A 
square  hole  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  was  scooped  out,  just  large  enough  to  take  the 
bottom  of  the  gutta-percha  case  containing  the  groceries,  which  was  placed  in  it ;  round 
the  case  on  the  ground  were  placed  the  tins  of  bacon  and  pemmican,  the  rum  and  lime- 
juice,  on  the  top  a  black  bag  containing  boots,  soundmg.  and  hauling  lines,  &c.  ;  roimd 
and  over  these,  to  secure  them  from  the  attacks  of  animals,  were  placed  large  and  small 
stones  ;  the  large  ones  had  to  be  brought  over  in  sledge  loads  from  the  western  ridge  on 
this  spit,  about  400  yards  distant,  and  were  difficidt  to  get  out  of  the  ground. 

N.W.  1.2,  b.  era.  Wednesdaij  17th.     At  3  a.m.  we  had  luncheon,  and  at  3.30  a.m.  went  on  seeming 

+  5"  the  depot.    A  solid  mass  of  stones,  both  large  and  small,  was  built  up  round  the  gear. 

The  diameter  of  the  bottom,  including  the  depot,  was  10  feet;  this  was  carried  to  a 
height  of  2|-  feet,  then  the  diameter  was  reduced  to  7  feet,  contmued  to  a  height  of  3| 
feet  from  the  gi'ound,  and  finished  off  with  large  stones,  making  a  total  height  of 
5  feet,  and  a  diameter  at  the  top  of  4  feet.  A  staff  was  secured  upright  at  the  top. 
with  a  notice  to  say  how  the  depot  was  secured,  and  the  deep  sea  thermometer,  which 
I  had  brought  out,  secured  to  it  as  the  safest  place. 

■  The  canvas  boat  was  secured  with  a  banking  of  earth  6  feet  due  west  of  the  caini^ 
with  the  oars  left  standing  upright  to  mark  its  position,  in  case  of  a  heaw  fall 
snow. 

X.W.I, b.c.  At  7.30  A.M.  the  dep6t  was  secured,  and  we  camped  again  on  the  spit  ]usi 

9  ^  ^te  t 

EnoTmped  12|hrs         Whilst  securing  the  depot  two  siiow-bun tings  vfere  seen  flying  about  over  tht 
Luncheon  l  hr.     western  ridge,  and  during  the  day  we  heard  them  chu'ping  round  our  tent. 
Securing  dciiofc  vegetation  was  seen,  except  a  little  moss  and  a  few  lichens. 

lOo  hra.  jj^g  following  round  of  angles  was  taken  from  the  cairn  : — 

Peak  over  Cape  Colan,  Zero.    I.E.  —  2°  9'. 

Cape  StuckbeiTy         . .  Eight 

Giffard  Peak    .  ,        . ,  ,, 

Point  Moss  . .        . . 

Cape  Colan      . .        . .  „ 

Cairn,  Hamilton  Bluff  .  .  Left 
Gable  CHfF 

Camp,  Bird  Point       .  .  ,, 

Mount  Julia     , .        .  .  ,, 

Observation  Peak        .  .  ,, 

•  Cape  Hecla      . .        . .  ,,  - 
Sun  left  of  zero,  112°  32'  40" 
■Time,  llh.  34m.  Os.    Watcli  fast  on  SM.T 
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12 

55 

4h.  Im.  22s. 

Wt'dmaday,  May  \7th. 

7.30  p.m.,  Eleventh  march.    Called  the  cook  at  6.30  P.M.    A  fine  evening,  with  a  southerly 

tent  +  25'  wind. 

South  3.4,  b.  c.  y  45  Started  on  return  journey  across  Clements  Markham  Inlet,  following 

our  outward  tracks,  which  gave  us  a  good  road,  it  was  soft  enough  on  either  side  of  us.  | 
The  sledge  is  hght  enough  now  we  have  only  530  lbs.  to  pull.  The  wmd  fell  soon} 
after  starting,  making  a  most  beautiful  evening  for  travelling ;  as  we  crossed  there  was  aj 
good  A•ie^v  of  the  inlet  to  be  had.  It  appeared  to  be  only  a  deep  bay,  the  high  la.nc 
behind  being  continuous  the  whole  Avay  round  ;  it  must  be  about  18  miles  deep,  the] 
land  at  the  head  consists  of  a  mass  of  sriow-covered  peaks,  some  of  which  must  be  quite 
3,000  feet  high. 

S.W.  1.2.  b.  c.  m.  At  1.15  A. M.,  Thursday,  18th,  halted  for  luncheon  about  two-thirds  of  the  wa^ 
■    +  2"  across  the  inlet. 

5.30  A.M.  passed  the  camping  place  at  Bird  Pomt ;  saw  a  large  white  bird  in  the 
distance  flying  across  the  peninsula,  most  Hkely  an  owl. 

Several  times  since  leaving  the  ship  on  this  journey  the  clouds  have  tujsumed  the 
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tautiM  shape  and  colooi^  of  iridescent  masses  of  motlier-of-pearl ;  to-night  they  have 
ten  extremely  beautiful,  and  so  has  the  snow,  covered  with  brilliants,  showing  all  the 
clours  of  the  rainbow,  sparklmg  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 

At  7.(1  A.M.  camped  about  half-way  across  the  Parry  Penmsula  ;  on  camping  the  N.W.^3.4,  b.  e. 
f  lowing  round  of  angles  was  taken  :-  Bntamped  IS^hi^ 

Hill  opposite  and  south  of  camp,  Zero.       I.  E.  -  -  2"^  9'  Lnnctcon  librs 

Peak  over  Golan         ..         Right     114°  2' 30"  12  miles  Marches  ^> 

Cahn,  Hamilton  Bluff.  .  „  88  14    0  6  „ 

Observation  Peak        .  .         Left        70  22  20  6  „ 

Joseph  Henry  Peak    .  .  „  76  20  10  9  „ 

Cairn,  Crozier  Island  .  .  „  96  19  30  3  „ 

Sun    „  69    3  30 

Time,  llh.  21m.  30s.    Watch  fast  on  8.M.T.,  4h.  Im.  21s. 
Courses  made  good,  ESE.  East. 
Distances      ,,  9|  2| 

Distance  1  If  miles.    Tmvelled,  1  If  miles. 

Thursday,  May  18fh. 
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Twelfth  march.    Called  the  cook  at  6.45  p.m.,  a  little  N.W.  Avind  and  mist.  8  p.m.  tent  +  So" 

At  9.0  P.M.  started,  going  over  the  Parry  Peninsula  for  James  Eoss  Bay ;  the  travellin    "^'^'/(Jo^'*  ^' 
LS  not  at  all  good,  the  snow  being  so  soft.    At  10.30  p.m.  the  wind  came  more  to  the 
istward  and  increasing  in  force,  the  tent  was  set  as  a  sail,  at  the  same  time  a  thick 
st  came  on. 

At  1.30  a.m.,  Friday,  19th,  halted  for  luncheon  on  the  floe  in  James  Eos«  Bay,  West  2.3,  b.  c.  m. 
_  it  was  stiU  very  thick  we  did  not  push  on  for  fear  of  missing  the  hospital ;  during  ^ 

ficheon  the  mist  suddenly  cleared  away,  and  the  hospital  showed  out  about  f  of  a 
le  ahead 

The  following  round  of  angles  was  taken  : — 

Observation  Peak,  Zero.    I.E. —  2°  9' 

Guide  Hill 
Gap  Mountain 
Thhxl  Hill 
Mount  Juha 
Cairn,  Crozier  Island  .  . 
Cape  Hecla 
Sun 

Tune,  5h.  52m.  Os.    Watch  fast  on  S.  M.  T.,  4h.  Im.  20s. 

Whilst  takuig  the  angles  WooUe}'  was  seen  to  be  commg  to  meet  us  from  the 
>spital.  On  getting  up  to  us,  he  told  us  that  altogether  Lormier  was  no  better^  and 
11  certainly  have  to  go  back  to  the  ship  on  the  sledge ;  his  legs  are  not  so  much 
roUen  as  when  we  left  him  in  the  hospital,  but  are  very  stiff  and  painful ;  he  took  a 
,tle  exercise  daily,  but  it  has  not  taken  away  the  stiffness  ;  he  also  now  complains  of 
re  gums  and  loose  teeth ,  and  has  very  little  appetite,  not  caring  at  all  for  the  pemmicaa, 
it  liking  the  bacon  still. 

Woolley  liiuiself  is  quite  well,  having  got  ever  his  stiffness. 

The  snow  all  about  the  hospital  and  neighbouring  land  was  too  deep  ajid  soft  to 
low  of  any  extended  walk  being  taken  ;  no  living  thing  was  seen  during  our  alisencie, 
ice  Woolley  thought  he  heard  the  scream  of  a  gull. 

The  hospital  was  never  too  cold,  nor  did  the  wind  bother  them  at  all,  the  great 
iscomfort  was  the  damp  from  the  melting  inside  whilst  the  men  were  asleep.  The 
me  has  passed  very  slowly,  and  would  have  been  very  dull  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
mpress's  cards,  which  afforded  great  amusement  to  the  men,  who  are  delighted  v/Iih 
Uem. 

At  2.45  A.M.  went  on  for  the  hospital,  Woolley  and  another  hand  having  gone  on 
)  get  the  things  ready  ;  on  reaching  the  hospital,  which  we  did  at  3.20  a.m.,  we  all  went 
I  to  see  Lorimer,  who  was  very  glad  to  see  us  again  ;  he  was  very  weak  and  low 
jirited,  quite  unable  to  walk,  or  do  anything  almost,  without  help. 

The  temperature  inside  the  hospital  witli  two  people  in  it  was  +34°,  the  outside 
ir  being  +9°. 

At  4.0  A.M.  we  left  the  hospital ;  the  weight  to  be  dragged  had  now  been  increased  T7.S.W.  4,  o.'ly.c, 

m.  q.  s.  +  9" 
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to  740  lbs.  -by  the  weight  of  the  thmgs  ta.ken  from  the  hospital,  and  Loiimer  with  his 
clothes  on,  about  170  lbs.  more,  makmg  a  total  weight  of  910  lbs.  to  drag.  We 
made  ,  sail  to  a  fresh  breeze  from  W.S.W.,  which  had  sprung  up  during  our  lialt  at 
the  hospital,  the  snow  in  the  pass  had  become  much  harder  since  our  outward  journey 
through  it  on  the  13th  instant,  and  with  the  help  of  the  sail  we  managed  to  drag  the 
sledge  up  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  with  Lorimer  on  it,  without  unloading  ;  it  was  a  very 
hard  drag,  slandmg  pulls  most  of  the  way  up. 

Shortly  after  starting  Lorimer  nearly  fainted  away  ;  40  drops  of  sal- volatile 
however,  just  sashed  him  ;  he  was  well  covered  up  and  did  not  feel  cold  on  the  sledge. 

As  we  went  on  it  became  very  thick,  snowing  heavily,  and  the  ynnd  freshening  a 
little  and  getting  more  round  to  the  southward.  At  7.30  a.m.  camped  in  the  pass  near 
S.S.W.4.(>,f.  s.  q.  t}jg  QQj^i        it  -was  too  thick  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards. 

y  30  a  m  Examined  Lorimer's  legs  after  camping,  they  are  less  swollen  than  on  the  1 3th,  are 

tent  i-'35°  slightly  discoloured  as  if  bruised,  feel  hard,  are  stift",  and  give  much  pain  ;  as  before,  this 
Eacamped  lo^lirs  only  extends  from  the  knees  upwards,  no  stiffness  being  felt  or  swelling  visible  l^elow  them ; 
Marclmig  ^2^*^  rubbed  in  turpentine  liniment  and  bandaged ;  the  gums  are  rather  drawn  back  from  the 
.Ulin^pitaUtoiin.  teeth  and  are  white  and  spongy,  a  slight  attack  of  scurvy  in  addition  to  the  legs; 

ordered  lime  juice  three  tiines  a-day.    Whilst  crossmg  the  Parry  Peninsula  one  snow- 
bunting  was  seen,  and  on  this  side  the  tracks  of  a  fox  in  the  pass. 

Coiu-ses  made  good.    East.  ESE. 
Distances         „  1  9|- 

Distance  made  good,  10^  miles. 
Travelled,  10^  miles. 

Friday,  May  19tli. 

Thirteenth  march.    Called  the  cook  at  6.30  p.m.    The  wind  had  died  away  dining 
the  day,  and  it  was  a  dull  misty  evening,  with  snow.    It  was  a  great  improvement, 
having  the  proper  number  in  the  tent  and  the  coverlet  agam,  it  was  cold  at  nights 
without  them,  especially  for  tliC  outside  sleepers.  ji 
Before  starting  Lorimer's  legs  .were  rebandaged  ;  he  was  too  weak  to  walk  at  t 
„  .^^  aU,  though  he  tried  Avhdst  the  sledge  was  packing.  | 

'  tent +  52''  ^•'^^  *^tarted,   gomg    on    for   View  Hill.     Very  soon   after   starting  , 

Calm  o.  m.  s.       Woolley  had  to  fall  out,  his  legs  and  ankles  being  so  stiff  that  he  could  not  drag 
+  1^"  and  keep  up  with  the  sledge.    The  rest  in  Hospital  Hummock  did  not  do  him  much 

good.  On  the  way  towards  View  Point  several  fossils  were  picked  up.  There  are  a 
great  many  in  the  i-avine  at  the  foot  of  the  View  Hills  ;  with  one  man  on  the  sledge,  and 
another  likely  to  be,  it  was  no  use  our  stopping  to  get  any  quantity. 

At  1.0  A.M.,  Saturday,  20th,  we  reached  the  depot  at  View  Point.  I  found  that 
Mr.  Wootton,  Engineer,  had  been  out  with  the  remainder  of  the  depots.  We  unpacked 
the  sledge,  and  unstowed  the  depot  to  get  the  remainder  of  our  own  depot,  which  will 
alter  our  \^"eights  as  follows  : — 

lbs.  oz. 

Remainder  of  16  days'  provisions  and  packages  193  8 
Duffle  coats  and  Hme  juice  . .        . .        .  .        52  0 


i  I' 


Total  weight  added       .  .        .  .         .  .       245  H 

Present  weight,  includino-  sick  man       .  .        .  .       890  0 


Total  weight  to  be  dragged    ..        ..      1,135  8 

€alin    e.  m.  s.  At  1.30  A.M.  had  luncheon,  and  then  at  2.0  a.m.  resecured  the  depot,  brhigiiig 

down  .stones  for  that  purpose  in  the  sledge  from  the  side  of  the  hill  over  the  depot ;  the 
tent  was  pitched,  and  Lorimer  put  inside  m  his  bag.  The  stones  were  very  hard  to 
get  out  of  the  ground,  and  it  took  till  7.0  a.m.  to  get  enough  to  secure  the  dep6t,  whicl 
tvas  secured  against  the  attacks  of  all  animals  likely  to  come  near  it ;  it  would  not  have 
withstood  the  attack  of  l^ears,  but  then  it  is  certain  there  are  none  about  here  now.  It 
would  take  at  least  another  whole  night,  if  not  more,  to  secure  it  against  them  with  the 
small  stones  about  here,  and  as  another  sledge  is  sure  to  be  out  here  soon,  I  do  not 
I'eel  justified  in  remaining  any  longer  with  one  man  so  weak  and  ill,  and  another  broken 
down. 

Wliilst  securing  the  depot,  four  hares  were  seen,  one  venturmg  within  range  was 
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_  for  supper,  tlie  others  kept  at  a  very  respectful  distance ;  several  snow-buntings 

V  re  flying  and  chirping  round  us  all  the  morning. 

A  reindeer  horn,  a  caterpillar,  and  a  few  fossils  were  picked  up  whilst  digging  out 
t  e  stones. 

A  cold  N.  W.  wind  sprang  up  during  the  morning.    It  always  seems  to  blow  at  this 
jirticular  spot. 

At  7.0  A.M.  camped,  and  had  stewed  hare  for  supper  ;  both  Lorimer  and  Woolley  KW.  2.4,o.c.in.s. 
ctnplaining  that  the  bones  hurt  their  teeth  and  gums  ;  both  these  men  have  scurvy,  as  gg^^^^ 

V  ;11  as  bad  legs.    They  will  have  lime  juice  at  least  three  times  a  day  until  we  reach    *  ^^^^  og^ 

tie  ship.    I  stopped  Woolley 's  grog  as  well  as  Lorimer's.  Encamped  13  In  s. 

Lorimer's  legs  were  very  stiff  and  painful  this  morning,  but  not  much  swollen.    He  LuncTieon  f  hv. 
very  weak,  has  hardly  any  appetite  ;  his  gums  are  sore,  he  complains  that  he  cannot  MarcMng  ^h^^- 
ipep,  and  is  a  little  feverish.  5ihr^ 
I    Woolley 's  legs  are  stiff  from  knees  up  inside  thighs,  right  foot  and  ankle  mucftk 
i^ollen. 

,    Rubbed  liniment  into  and  bandaged  the  legs  of  both  men. 

;  A  great  deal  of  snow  has  gone  off  the  land  here  since  our  outward  j-oumey,  the 
jimmocks  and  floebergs  along  the  shore  are  losing  their  covering  of  snow,  and!  Xoii^ 
icles  hanging  down  from  them  show  the  power  of  the  sun,  and  that  the-  thaw  Eias* 
)g\m. 

Whilst  at  the  depot  this,  morning  my  chronometer  watch  stopped  for  alx>ut  half 
L  hour. 

Courses  made  good,  SE.  by  S|S.    SE  by  E|E.  •  South. 
Distances         ,,  2-^  1  f 

Distance  made  good,  4^  miles  ;  travelled,  4-^  miles. 

Saturday,  May  20th. 

Fourteenth  march.  Called  the  cook  at  G.30  p.m.  It  has  been  windy  all  day,  and 
st  before  startmo-  snow  and  mist  came  on.  Both  the  sick  men  were  much  the-  same 
lis  morning,  legs  stiff"  and  painful ;  Woolley  started  on  5\liead  with  a  stick  as  soon  as 
had  had  his  breakfast,  so  as  to  lose  no  time  ;  he  is  not  able  to  walk  as  fast  as  we 
m  drajj  the  sledg-e. 

8.45  p.m.  Started  along  the  shore  under  sail  towards  the  place  where,  we  take  the  7.30  p.m., 
lun mocks.    Passing  through  the  hummocks  we  saw  many  signs'"  of  the  thaw,,  such  as  ■^^^^*2^  ,■ 
inges  of  icicles  round  the  floebergs,  and  also  the  greater  quantity  of  snow  tha'fc     ^  |<)p 
ad  gone  from  off  them,  leavuig  the  ice  exposed,  and  again  the  greater  softness,  of  the 
low  on  the  floe. 

We  soon  caught  up  Woolley,  and  after  that  had  to  go  on  veiy  slowly^  his  .  legs  being 
30  stiff  to  enable  him  to  go  at  all  quickly. 

At  1.0  A.M.  Sunday,  21st,  halted  for  luncheon.    The  wind  had  fallen  a  httle,  but 

West  2.3,  0.  f .  y. 

ore  snow  and  fog.  1^'' 

2.15  A.M.  Went  on  again,  folio wmg  our  outward  tracks  ;  these  in  many  places  were 
overed  with  snow  ;  however,  that  did  not  bother  us  much,  as  we  had'  one,  infaUibre 
;'uide,  viz.,  tobacco  juice  ;  one  of  the  crew  chews  a  great  deal,  which  is  a  very  good  thing 
vhen  you  want  to  return  by  the  same  route  as  you  go  out  on  if  over  snow  ;  nothing 
wer  seems  to  hide  it,  i.e.,  the  marks  made  in  the  snow  by  spitting  it  out,  and  the  eye  is 
saught  at  once  :  other  marks  made  by  cocoa  and  tea,  &c.,  get  obhterated  very 
^oon. 

We  travelled  on  over  old  floes  and  through  ridges  of  hummocks,  slowly  all  the 
morning.  A  great  deal  of  snow  seems  to  have  gone  from  off  these  floes,  both  by  its 
decreased  depth  and  the  number  of  blue-topped  hummocks — now  imcovered — showing 
ill  over  them. 

t).15  A.M.  Halted  and  camped  on  the  floe  just  abreast  of  Cape  Hercules,  and  aboiit 
3ne  mile  from  it ;  the  mist  was  too  thick  to  allow  of  any  angles  being  taken.  ^'+'^20^' 

Short  journeys  will  now  be  the  order  of  the  night,  until  we  reach  the  ship.  I  do  8  a.mtteut  4-  4.& 
lot  expect  Woolley  to  keep  off  the  sledge  for  longer  than  another  morch.  Encamped  1  Sfhrs 

Having  a  man  on  the  sledge  makes  her  pull  very  much  heavier  than  his  weight  Luneteon-lI'liTs;. 
done  would  account  for.    It  obliges  the  weights  to  be  spread  out  over  the  sledge  too  ^'^-  ^^'^^  ^  ^ 
nuch. 

Lorimer  was  much  the  same  on  halting  this  morning — weak,  feverish,  and  no 
ippetite,  legs  painful  and  stiff ;  he  tries  to  take  a  little  exercise  every  da}'',  both  when 
we  lialt  for  luncheon,  and  whilst  the  tent  is  being  pitched  in  the  morning ;  it  is  not  very 
much,  however,  as  he  requires  support  to  stand.  I  have  to  insist  upon  his  eating,  and 
watch  him  eat  to  get  him  to  take  anything  except  lime  juice. 
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Woolley  was  stiff  and  tired  when  we  halted  ;  his  foot  and  ankle  were  not  so 
much  swollen,  but  his  legs  were  more  so,  and  gave  him  much  pain  ;  his  appetite  is  also 
going. 

The  legs  of  both  men  were  bandaged  agam  after  rubbing  in  turpentine  Uniment ; 
they  both  have  their  bowels  open. 

Course  made  good,  SSE  ^  E. 

Distance  made  good,  5^  miles  ;  travelled,  7  miles. 

Su7iday,  May  2\st. 

Fifteenth  march.  Called  the  cook  at  7.15  p.m.  A  dull  misty  evening,  Hght  snow 
falling,  no  wind. 

Lorimer  was  about  the  same  this  evening ;  he  complains  a  great  deal  of  want  of 
sleep,  but  tliis  is  partly  fancy,  as  I  have  found  him  asleep  both  on  the  sledge  and  in  the 
tent. 

Woolley  was  very  stiff,  but  able  to  walk  on  slowly. 

*^^^'^^cj^«  °-  9. 15  P.M.  Started  going  over  old  floes  towards  Depot  Point,  following  outward  tracb 

^  "  ■  as  before  ;  the  travelling  was  better  than  on  our  outward  march,  the  snow  not  being  so 

deep  or  soft ;  we  travelled  slowly  on  account  of  Woolley,  who  is  fast  giving  in,  his  feet 
and  ankles  bemg  bad  this  evening.  Shortly  after  starting  I  thought  we  should  have  to 
put  him  on  the  sledge  however,  he  got  a  little  better,  and  managed  to  get  on ;  I  do  no| 
want  to  increase  the  weight  to  be  dragged,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  I  am  afraid  of  others 
among  the  crew  breaking  dowm. 

^•^2g\' °- ^-  kt  1.30  A.M.,  Monday,  2?nd,  halted  for  luncheon,  about  U  miles  from  Dep^ 

Point.    At  2.45  a.m.  went  on  again  towards  the  point,  reaching  the  old  camping  pk 
opposite  the  depot  at  4.15  a.m.    The  depot  was  in  good  condition,  and  we  supplemente 
it  "with  a  40-lb.  tin  of  bacon,  and  a  56-lb.  tin  of  pemmican,  decreasing  the  weight  on  tl 
sledge  by  123  lbs.  ;  the  dog  sledge  has  been  out  here  lately,  by  the  tracks,  but  no  notice 
has  been  left  by  the  party. 

After  leaving  Depot  Point,  we  had  a  nasty  bit  of  travelling  up  to  camping  time, 
the  snow  on  the  floe  being  soft  and  knee-deep,  so  soft  that  even  our  light  sledge  sank 
down  in  it ;  Woolley  was  still  walking  on,  being  less  stiff  since  luncheon,  and  very 
anxious  to  keep  off  the  sledge  as  long  as  he  can  possibly  do  so. 

West  1,  o.  Tu. At  6.15  A.M.  camped  on  the  floe  about  one  mile  east  of  Depot  Point. 

^0^'^^  Whenever  it  has  been  sufliciently  clear  to  see  the  land  since  leaving  View  Point, 

tent  -f  50"  change  in  its  appearance  has  been  very  remarkable,  from  the  quantity  of  snow  that 

ICncampecl  15  lu-s.  has  disappeared  from  off  it  :  round  Depot  Point  the  tide  cracks  were  numerous,  and  the 

Lauclioou  1^  brs.  gnow  on  the  floe  in  the  neighbourhood  very  slushy,  wetting  canvas  boots  and  moccasins 

Vtarchmg  7y^hrs.  through  ;  the  floebergs  were  dripping,  had  long  icicles  hanging  down  from  them,  and  had 
lost  most  of  their  snow  covering,  looking  quite  blue  in  consequence. 

Lorimer  was  much  the  same  this  morning,  legs  stiff  and  painful  from  knees 
upwards,  no  appetite,  weak,  feverish,  and  very  low  spirited,  gums  are  also  looking 
bad  ;  he  gets  as  much  lime  juice  as  he  wants,  and  has  his  legs  rubbed  and  bandaged 
every  morning. 

Woolley  was  very  stiff  about  the  legs  and  ankles ;  he  will  go  on  the  sledge 
when  we  start  this  evening  ;  his  gums  are  also  rather  bad,  but  he  is  much  better  in 
every  way  than  Lorimer  ;  bandaged  and  rubbed  hniment  into  his  legs. 

Courses  made  good,  SSE  \  E.    SE  by  E  i-  E. 

Distances       ,,  4|-  1^. 

Distance  made  good,  6  miles. 

Travelled.  7  miles. 

Monday,  May  22nd. 

Sixteenth  march.  (Jailed  the  cook  at  7.0  P.M.  ;  a  cold  foggy  evening,  no  wind. 
Both  patients  much  the  same  this  evening. 
ra'C  f  "s"  ^  ^'^  following  old  tracks  towards  boats  ;  WooUeyhad  tried  to  walk  ori 

'ft  m  .  s.  +  soon  had  to  give  in,  and  was  put  on  the  sledge  with  Lorimer  ;  putting  him  on  will 

bring  the  weight  to  be  dragged  up  to  1,135  lbs.  again,  the  same  as  we  left  View  Point 
with. 

For  the  first  two  hours  after  starting,  the  travelling  was  very  bad,  the  snow  on  the 
floes  being  so  soft,  and  two  men  on  the  sledge,  brought  her  runners  nearly  straiglit,  by 
spreading  the  weights  too  much,  and  making  it  much  harder  work  to  drag  the  sledge  ; 
after  getting  off  the  soft  snow  w  e  came  to  the  old  floe  with  so  many  blue-topped  hummocks 
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hilt  lies  between  Simmons  Island  and  the  boats  ;  the  snow  had  entirely  disappeared 
i-om  the  tops  of  these  hummocks,  leaving  them  bare,  blue,  and  very  slippery  ;  here  we 
[ad  difficult  work  in  gettmg  the  sledge  along,  the  hummocks  were  too  close  together 

0  be  avoided,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  over  them ;  they  were  all  small  ones,  from  3  to 

1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  snow,  with  rounded  tops  ;  between  the  hummocks  the 
,now  was  soft.  The  tops  being  so  shppery  gave  only  very  bad  footing,  making  it  hard 
:o  drag  the  sledge  up,  and  when  the  sledge  got  on  top  it  slipped  off  rather  too  quickly, 
sometimes  broadside  on,  much  to  the  discomfoi-t  of  the  two  sick  men  on  it ;  we  were 

mly  able  to  get  on  by  standing  pulls,  and  so  made  very  slow  progress.    At  1  a.m.,  Calm,  f.  s.  +  19° 

Tuesday,  23rd,"halted  for  luncheon  on  the  floe  close  to  the  boats,  having  got  through  the 

iimnmocks.    During  the  night  the  temperature  has  risen  considerably.    At  2.15  a.m. 

^ent  on  again,  reaching  the  shore  at  2.30  a.m.,  and  then  keeping  along  it  towards 

parley  Spit ;   all  the  hummocks  aud  floebergs  along  here  show  the  action  of  the  sun 

i7ery  plainly  by  their  fringes  of  dripping  icicles  and  change  of  colour  from  the  white 

)f  the  snow,  which  covered  them  in  the  early  spring,  to  the  blue  of  the  now  exposed 

ice. 

The  ti;avelling  along  the  land  was  very  good,  the  snow  being  quite  firm  and 
kard. 

At  (3  a.m.  halted  and  camped  on  the  floe  in  Dumb-bell  Bay,  about  three-quarters  of  Calm  f.     +  18  ' 
I  mile  from  Harley  Spit  ;  still  a  thick  fog,  no  wind.    We  shall  have  a  long  rest  to-day,  11  a.m.  tent -j- 50 
is  it  Ls  of  no  use  starting  till  late  this  evening,  or  we  should  reach  the  ship  with  every- 
body asleep. 

The  two  sick  men  are  much  the  same,  both  looking  pale  aud  weak.  Lorimer  much 
;he  worst,  he  is  still  feverish,  but  the  certainty  of  getting  on  board  to-morrow  has  done 
hem  both  good.  Bandaged  and  rubbed  liniment  into  their  legs,  which  are  stift'  and 
rive  much  pain  ;  they  are  not  very  much  swollen,  neither  has  the  slight  discolouration 
ncreased. 

Courses  made  good      .  .     SE  by  E  |-  E.      W  by  N. 
Distances         .,         .  .  4  2 

Distance  made  good,  6^  miles. 
Travelled,  7  miles. 


Encamped  14|  In 
Luncheon 
Mai'chino- 


H  In. 


SSE. 
1 


Tuesdai/,  May  23rd. 

Seventeeth  march.    Called  the  cook  at  8  p.m.  ;  a  misty  evening,  with  snow  falling. 
10  p.m.  Started.    Invahds  much  the  same.    Travelling  pretty  good  across  Dumb- 
bell Bay,  but  not  so  in  Ravine  Bay,  where  the  snow  was  soft  and  heavy. 

At  2  a.m.,  Wednesday,  24th,  halted  for  luncheon  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  at 
Mushroom  Point. 

At  3.30  A.M.  went  on  again,  the  slope  up  to  and  over  the  ridge  was  very  slippery, 
!<md  the  top  of  the  ridge  bare  in  most  places  ;  we  had  to  get  Woolley  off  the  sledge  and 
help  him  over  first,  and  then  drag  the  sledge  up  and  across  with  Lorimer  on  it,  Woolley 
getting  on  again  as  soon  as  we  had  crossed.  The  travelling  along  the  ice  from  Mushroom 
Point  to  the  ship  was  very  good,  the  floebergs  the  whole  way  along  were  fringed  witli 
immense  icicles  all  dripping,  they  have  also  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  snow  covering. 
Along  the  shore  great  quantities  of  snow  have  disappeared,  leaving  the  land  bare.  The 
tide  cracks  have  considerably  increased  in  number  since  we  passed  here  last,  and  there 
are  many  slushy  places  which  would  make  leather  boots  deshable  if  we  were  at  the 
beginnmg  instead  of  the  end  of  a  journey. 

At  7.30  A.M.  halted  for  a  few  minutes  to  hoist  our  colours,  and  at  8.30  a.m.  arrived 
alongside  the  ship. 

The  folio vnng  are  the  names  of  my  crew  on  this  journey  : —  ' 


Thomas  Stuckberry,  Capt.  M. 

Captain  of  the  Sledge. 
William  Lorimer,  A.B. 
William  Woolley,  A.B. 


Top., 


Wilham  Malley,  A.B. 
Robert  Symons,  A.B. 
George  Cranstone,  A.B. 
William  Ellard,  Pte.  R.M.L.I. 


In  concluding  my  journal,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  way  in  which  my  crew 
Ibehaved,  doing  their  work  most  thoroughly  and  cheerfully  at  aU  times. 

The  following  is  my  experience  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  clothes  and  provisions 
.eupphed  for  sledging  : — 

The  duffle  jumpers  were  very  warm,  too  warm  to  be  worn  whilst  dragging,  luiless 
Mowing  hard  ;  most  of  my  crew  had  to  cut  them  down,  making  coats,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  them  on  and  off  through  their  shrinking. 

<3246)  2  M 


0  p.m.  tonfc  +  , 
Calm  m.  o.  s. 
+  17° 


Calm  m. 
+  15^ 
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The  duffle  trousers  were  excellent  ;  they,  however,  want  a  chafing  piece  outside 
between  the  legs,  and  all  the  button-holes  should  be  of  a  single  part  of  the  stuflp  instead 
of  double  as  at  j^resent. 

The  snow  jumpers  and  trousers  were  very  good,  but  all  required  to  be  made 
larger. 

Guernseys  were  very  bad,  giving  little  or  no  warmth,  and  wearing  out  very 
quickly. 

Boot  hose  w^ere  good,  the  white  being  the  best ;  the  chamois  leather  on  the  heels  of 
the  grey  was  a  mistake,  as  it  invariably  got  wet  and  froze  to  the  moccasin,  tending  to 
pull  the  heels  out  of  the  boot  hose  in  getting  them  off  at  night. 

Moccasins  w^ere  very  good,  wearing  splendidly. 

Drawers  were  very  inferior,  wearing  out  in  no  time.    The  grey  mitts  and  the 
Shetland  were  very  good,  the  latter  shrinking  rather  too  much,  perhaps. 
Comfoi-ters  were  rather  too  short. 

Sealskin  caps  were  very  warm,  the}  were  too  heavy  to  travel  in  as  a  rule,  unless  it 
was  very  cold. 

The  hand  stockings,  made  on  board  of  duck  lined  Avith  flannel,  were  capital  things, 
keeping  the  hands  warm  during  the  day  and  the  feet  at  iiight. 

All  the  provisions  were  very  good  ;  the  two  things  most  liked  were  the  bacon  and 
the  compressed  tea,  which  was  excellent. 

The  pemmican  biscuit  was  liked  as  a  change,  or  mixed  with  the  other,  but  thougli 
very  satisfying  it  was  very  diy. 

All  courses  and  bearings  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  are  true,  unless  stated  to 
be  compass. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Su-, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  A.  GIFFARD,  Lieut. 


LIEUTENANT  WYATT  RAWSON.  '   ORDERS  TO  10th  APRIL.  SLEDGE 

JOURNAL,  10th  TO  18tii  APRIL. 


II.M.S.  "  Alert,"  Winter  Quarters, 
Memo,  "  lO^/i  April,  1876. 

Taking  command  of  H.  M.  Sledge  "  Arrowe,"  equipped  and  provisioned  for 
sixteen  clays,  and  having  the  "  Clements  Markham,"  commanded  by  Mr.  G.  Le  C. 
Egerton,  Sub-Lieutenant,  attached  to  jou. 

You  are  to  hurry  across  Robeson  Channel,  starting  from  the  Black  Cliffs,  merely 
improving  the  road  sufficiently  to  allow  your  own  light  sledges  to  pass. 

Having  arrived  on  the  Greenland  shore,  you  are  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
a  better  road  exists  than  the  one  by  which  you  have  advanced. 

This  duty  performed,  and  having  left  your  spare  provisions  in  depot,  you  are  to 
re-cross  the  strait,  marking  and  improving  the  road. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  Lieutenant  Lewis  A.  Beaumont,  who  is  about  to  follow  you 
with  heavily  laden  sledges,  to  deviate  from  your  outward  track,  you  are  to  hasten  yoiu' 
return.  Otherwise,  any  information  which  you  can  gather  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  ice  on  the  Greenland  shores,  and  the  probability  of  the  travellers  obtaining  game, 
will  repay  -a  short  delay. 

G.  S.  NARES,  Cuptmn, 

Commanding  Expedition . 

To 

Lieutenant  Wyatt  Raivsoii. 


16th  of  AuGust,  1876. 
H.M.S,  "  DiscovEiiy/'  at  Discovery  Harbour. 

p  Sllvj 

^^'^    Ist'c  P  O  obedience  to  your  orders  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  left 

Geo.  Sfone,  '  '  '  H.M.S.  "Alert"  on  the  10th  of  April,  at  11  p.m.  Avitli  H.M.  sledge  "Arrowe"  (ladder 
2nd  C.P.O.  sledge),  manned  as  per  margin,  and  H.M.  sledge     Clements  Markham,"  drawn  by 
Michael    liegan,  7  ^j^gg^  ^.^^  commanded  by  Mr.  G.  Le  C.  Egerton  (sub-lieutenant) ;  the  weights  on  the 
John  Simmons,     former  sledgc  being  .560  lbs.,  and  on  the  latter  540  lbs. 
2ml  C.P.O.         The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  journal. 
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Tuesdai/,  lltk  April. 


12.40  a.m.— Got  round  Cape  Rawson,  during- which  evolution  the  "  Arrowe  "  capsized 
,wice,  so  we  shifted  the  cooking  apparatus  on  to  the  dog  sledge  for  fear  of  its  being 
njured.    Put  up  a  rocket  staff  at  the  depot. 

3.50 —Grot  round  the  Black  Cape  and  arrived  at  the  5-man  tent;  the  ''Arrowe'' 
apsized  three  times  in  getting  round  this  cape. 

Lunched.  Put  up  a  staff  at  the  snow  hut  depot,  and  secured  the  record  tin  to  one 
f  the  tent  poles. 

4.55  a.m. — Started,  leaving  the  5-man  tent  pitched  at  the  Black  Cape.  Proceeded 
ij  the  road  which  the  men  had  cut  and  reached  the  first  floe  at  5.50  a.m. 
7.30  a.m. — Encamped  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore. 

The  ladder  sledge  has  capsized  six  times  during  this  march,  but  she  is  easily  righted, 
lid  seems  very  good  over  hummocks  if  she  could  only  keep  upright. 
There  is  no  condensation  in  the  tent,  which  is  a  great  blessing. 
As  we  a^e  only  G  in  an  8-man  tent  we  have  plenty  of  room. 


id  Joiirneij. 


S.E.  3.  b.  c. 

zero. 
S.E.  1.  o.  c. 

Made  good  8m. 
Travelled  9m. 
Travelled  I^Ja. 
Calm.  o.  s. 
Air  -6°. 
Tent  +  25". 


5.5  p.m.  v^cilled  the  ec 


cook.  Calm  o.  s. 

We  find  that  the  8-man  cooking  apparatus  burns  more  than  the  6  men's  allowance 
f  spirit,  so  we  had  to  eat  bacon  cold  instead  of  "  gushy.'' 
7.40  p.m. — Started. 
9.45  p.m. — Reached  the  large  fioe. 

10.15  p.m.^ — Started,  steering  S.E.  by  E.  (true),  as  it  is  too  thick  to  see  Greenland.  Calm  o.  s. 
Took  tent  on  the  dog  sledge,  and  went  ahead  to  pitch  and  light  up  for  lunch  with  • 
ijgerton. 

11.40  p.m.- — ^Pitched  tent. 


Wednesday,  Vlth  of  April. 


Midnight. — Man-sledge  arrived.  Lunched. 
12.55  a.m. — Started;  weather  very  thick. 

4.40  a.m. — Encamped  about  :j  of  a  mile  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  large  floe. 
The  first  half  of  this  floe  the  sno^v  was  hard  and  the  travelling  very  good,  but  the 
atter  half  the  snow  was  very  soft. 
'  Put  a  bandage  on  the  calf  of  Bryant's  leg,  as  it  is  a  little  painful. 
"  Arrowe  "  capsized  four  times  this  march. 
(3259) 


Calm  o.  s. 
Air  -11°. 
Tent  +9°. 
Made  good  Bra. 
Travelled  9m. 
Travelled  7|li. 
Air  -9°. 
Tent  +13°. 


Third  Journey. 

4.5.  p.m. — Called  cook. 

Took  a  round  of  angles  from  large  hummock  on  east  side  of  large  fioe.- 


Peak  in  Repulse  Harbour 

Zero 

1st  Gap  .  . 

12° 

45' 

Cape  Brevoort   .  . 

35 

53 

Cape  Sumner 

..  47 

10 

Cape  Lupton 

Cape  Frederick  VII 

60 

12 

88 

1 

Middle  of  Lincoln  Bay  .  . 

94 

22 

Arthur's  Seat 

.  .  103 

46 

Cape  Union 

Zei 

0 

Mount  PuUen  (?) 

20 

Black  Cape 

27 

24 

Cape  Rawson 

38 

12 

Calm  b.  0. 
Air  -24°. 


Index  Error  — 2'. 

8.10  p.m. — Started,  having  left  IsTo.  8  flag  on  top  of  hummock. 
Travelling  over  smah  floes  and  "rubberly  stuff.'" 

Saw  a  large  white  owl  flying  towards  Greenland ;  this  is  the  first  bird  I  have  seen 
this  year. 

(3246)  2  M  2 
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Tliiirsday,  lotlh  Api-il. 


Aiv  -34°. 
Tent  +14" 


Calm  b.  c. 

Made  good  5|m. 
Ti'a veiled  7m. 
I'lavelled  8|li. 
Temp.  : — 

Shade  -17°. 

Sun  Zero. 

Tent    + 10°. 


Calm  f. 
-14°. 


12.5  a.m. — Pitched  for  lunch. 

Egerton  picked  up  three  small  rounded  stones  on  the  floe,  about  10  miles  iToin 

land. 

I  filled  Eegan's  ear  with  cotton-wool  as  he  has  a  slight  ear-ache. 
It  is  too  thick  for  angles 

1.10  a.m. — Started.    Travelling  over  small  floes  and  rubble. 

My  chronometer  is  an  hour  out,  I  find,  both  by  Egerton's  and  also  the  sun. 

6. — Encamped.  All  hands  very  sleepy.  "  Arrowe  "  capsized  12  times  this  journey, 
and  twice  turned  completely  bottom  up,  but  she  pulls  hght  and  seems  made  of  whalebone, 
she  bends  so, 

Smasiied  the  head  off  the  ice  chisel. 

4:th  Join^ney. 

6.45  p.m. — Called  cook." 
10.30.— Started.    Thick  morning. 

Travelling  pretty  good  over  small  floes  and  rubble.    There  appears  to  have  been 
very  little  jiressure  about  here. 
Regan's-  ear  rather  painful. 

The  sun  dried  a  great  many  things  on  our  line  last  night,  even  with  a  temperature 
of -14°. 


Calm  b.  c. 

—24°. 
3Iade  good  7^m. 
Travelled  10m. 
'I'ravelled  8h. 


X.E.  1  to  2.  o.  s. 
—  24". 


Friday,  lith  April. 

2.30  a.m. — Pitched  for  lunch.    Observed  a  very  bright  parhelion 

4.30  a.m. — Started,    Travelling  very  fair. 

8.30  a.m. — Encamped.    "  Spliced  the  main  brace.'* 

5tJi  Journeij. 

6,45  p.m. — Called  cook, 

10.30  p,m. — Started.  Travelling  over  small  floes  and  rubberly  stuff. 
11.30. — Put  up  staff  with  numeral  pendant  on  large  hummock. 


N.E.  1.  o.  .s. 

-28°. 
Made  good  om. 
Travelled  7m. 
Trav.  3h.  40m. 


X.E.  J  to  3  o.  s. 

-28^ 


X.E.  2  to 
-28°. 


N.E.  3  to  4  0. 
-34. 


Saturday,  lotli  April. 

2.10  a.m. — Arrived  at  the  shore  hummocks  ofl'  the  south  cape  of  Repulse 
Harbour.    Encamped  and  turned  in  as  it  is  very  thick. 

We  find  the  sun  has  great  power  to  dry  our  clothes,  even  at  this  low  temperature. 
The  "  Arrowe  "  has  capsized  so  often  I  can't  log  it. 


Q>ih  Journey. 

10  a.m. — Breakfast.    Set  men  about  carrying  the  depot  ashore. 

1,30  p.m. — Landed  in  Greenland  and  planted  Egerton's  and  my  flags. 

2.0  p.m.  —  Started  with  Egerton  and  the  dog-sledge  (empty),  along  the  coast  to  the 
north.  We  travelled  round  Repulse  Harbour  and  about  4  miles  to  the  north,  and  found 
this  all  good  travelling.  A  N.E.  wind,  however,  in  our  faces,  did  not  add  to  the  warmth 
of  riding  on  a  dog-sledge. 

Saw  one  fox  track. 

6.30  p.m. — Got  back  to  tent. 

Bryant  had  buried  the  depot  on  the  land  foot  and  marked  it  with  a  staff. 
Depot  consists  of — 


I 


Pemmican  . . 

Bacon 

Biscuit 

Chocolate    . . 
Preserved  meat 


56  lbs. 

5  „ 
18  „ 

11 

50    „  (dog's  meat). 


Put  a  bandage  on  Simmons'  leg. 
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7th  Journey.    Sunday,  IQth  April. 


6.15  a.m. — Called  cook. 
9.10  a.m. — Started  back  for  Grrantland 
ost-bites  about  the  face  and  hands. 
1  p.m. — Pitched  for  lunch. 

It  being  Easter  Sunday,  Egerton  suggested  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  wear  some- 
ling  new,  so  he  put  on  a  wollen  hood  instead  of  his  fur  cap,  and  suffered  a  good  deal  in 
)nsequence  of  a  cold  wind  "which  sprung  up. 

During  lunch  I  got  a  round  of  angles  from  a  large  hummock. 


Fine  morning,  but  cold  wind  and  several  ^  ^- 

N.E.I  to  2b.  c. 

-37°. 
N.B.  1  to  2  b.  c. 


Cape  Stanton  • 
Kepulse  Harbour,  N.  cape 
„  „        S.  cape 

1  st  opening  or  gap  .  . 
Cape  Brevoort 

„  Sumner 
Cape  Brevoort 

„  Sumner 

„    Lupton.  .        .  , 

,,  Union  .  , 
Black  Cape  .  . 
Cape  Eawson 


I.E.  +  2' 


zero 
49°  W 

87  30 
112  30 
126  18 
130  0 

zero 
3°  48' 
10  0 

88  34 
99  28 

104  50 


3.20  p.m. — Started. 

4.0  p.m. — Marked  a  floe,  with  letter  R  flag  on  top  of  a  large  huminock.    Passed  a 
x-track  about  8  m.  from  the  land. 

5.45. — Put  No.  0  flag  (Blue  Peter)  on  large  hummock. 
8.0  p.m. — Encamped. 

Temperature  in  tent  whilst  cooking  "  gushy    +  26°     Open  air  —  38°.  Made  good  12m. 

The  "  Arrowe  "  has  capsized  to-day  as  much  as  usual,  even  though  most  of  the  gear  Travelled  16ni. 

4.1,     J        1  J  Travelled  8^11. 

now  on  the  dog-siedge.  ^ 


KE.  1. 

-38° 


b.  c. 


/ 


Monday,  17 th  April. 

6  a.m. — ^Called  cook. 

10.1 5.— Started.  ^■^•J';,  ^-  ^• 

My  chronometer  stopped  through  cold,  its  bag  having  got  outside  my  waistband  • 
lilst  on  the  march. 

Bryant's  big  toes,  Regan's  heel,  and  Stone's  fingers  slightly  frost-bitten ;  put 
ycerine  on  all  of  them. 

12. — -Left  a  flag  (red  cornet)  on  top  of  large  hummock. 
2.35  p.m. — Pitched  for  lunch. 

Took  angles  from  top  of  hummock. 

Cape  Brevoort 
„  Sumner 
Gap 
Cape  Lupton.  . 
„  Beechey 
„    Frederick  VII.. 
Arthur's  Seat 
Highest  Cliff  .  . 
Ravine  (1) 
^„      (2)  .. 
Cape  Union  .  . 
Black  Cape  .  . 


zero 
11°  38' 
2 

8 

8 


LE. 


20 
24 
47 

53  3 

70  50 

78  28 

85  15 

96  48 

102  10 

127  40 


4.30  p.m. — Started.  Crossing  large  floe.  Wind  very  cold,  and  we  found  our  left  or  S.W.  4  to  5. 
eather  arms  quite  numbed  from  the  cold  wind,  and  the  men  had  to  shift  their  positions  ^  .r~,?'^/, 
\i  the  drag-ropes  continually.  Soutb|to  6.  b.  c.  z. 

8.15  p.m. — Encamped  on  the  west  edge  of  the  large  floe,  having  passed  to  the  south  Made  good  lim^ 
f  the  "  Affirmative  Flag  "  which  we  had  put  up  on  our  outward  journey.  Travelled  16m. 

Travelled  8b. 
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l\iesday,  ISth  April. 

7.30  a.m. — Called  cook. 
^^I^IO"'  ^'  10.45. — Started  across  the  hummocks  to  the  land. 

1.30  p.m. — Reached  the  land.     Came  across  two  8-man  sledge-tracks  which  I 
suppose  must  be  Beaumont's  and  Coppinger's. 
2.40. — Arrived  at  '-'Black  Cape."  Lunched. 

4.- — Started,  having  left  our  tent,  three  pickaxes,  one  shovel,  and  our  boatswain's 
bag  at  the  Black  Cape. 

Simmons'  leg  very  painful ;  made  him  walk  on  ahead. 

We  lashed  the  "  Arrowe  "  astern  of  the  dog-sledge,  the  dogs  and  men  dragging 
together. 

Took  each  siedge  separately  round  Cape  Bawson,  in  doing  which,  three  of  the  dogs 
got  adrift,  one  of  which  we  caught,  but  the  other  two  got  away  to  the  ship. 
8.0  p.m. — Reached  the  ship. 

We  found  that  two  of  the  uprights  of  the  ladder-sledge  had  carried  away,  owing 
to  the  numerous  times  that  this  sledge  capsized.  This  sledge,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  work,  owing  to  her  being  too  narrow  for  her  height,  which 
gives  her  a  great  tendency  to  capsize,  but  with  longer  battens  to  widen  the  sledge,  I 
think  this  would  be  prevented. 

The  travelling  from  Black  Cape  to  Repulse  Harbour,  although  better  than  I  expected 
it  would  be,  will  be  slow  work  for  heavy  sledges,  and  I  think  would  take  quite  six  days 
to  get  across: 

I  must  also  thank  you.  Sir,  for  allowing  Mr.  G.  Le  C.  Egerton  to  accompany  me, 
not  only  for  the  companionship,  but  for  the  great  assistance  which  he  rendered  me  ;  it 
is  mainly  owing  to  his  help  and  the  splendid  way  in  which  he  managed  his  team  of  dogs, 
that  we  were  able  to  complete  this  journey  in  so  short  a  time. 

My  men,  also,  all  worked  most  cheerfully,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you 
that,  with  th.e  exception  of  Simmons'  leg  being  a  little  swollen,  and  a  few  trifling  frost- 
bites, the  whole  party  have  returned  to  the  ship  in  good  health. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

WYATT  RAWSON, 

Lieutenant  R.N. 

H.M.S.  Discovery. 

Captain  G.  S  Nares,  B.N. 


Weights  for  H.M.  sledge  "  Arrowe  "  — 


8-man  tent 

4.3  lbs. 

5  tent-poles 

■  .  j> 

Lower  robe 

23 

Coverlet 

.  .      30  „ 

Sail 

8  „ 

2  5-man  troughs 

.  .  11 

Boatswain's  bag 

..       20  „ 

•G  fileeping  bags 

.  .       54  „ 

6  knapsacks 

.  .      72  „ 

6  duffles 

48.,, 

4  pickaxes 

..      30  „ 

1  shovel.  . 

7  „ 

Ammunition 

6  lbs. 

Medical  box 

14  „ 

Sextant, . 

■7 

Ladder-sledge  .  . 

65  „ 

12  battens 

9  „ 

Span  lashings,  &c. 

..      12  „ 

1  rifle    .  . 

7  „ 

3  spirit  and  rum  cans 

..      58  „ 

4)556  lbs. 

per  man  1 30  lbs.  | 
WYATT  RAWSON.  ^ 
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mB-LIEUTENANT  GEOEGE  LE  C.  EGERTON.  ORDERS  TO  10th  APRIL, 
SLEDGE  JOURNAL  10  TO  ISth  APRIL.  ORDERS  TO  2nd  MAY. 
SLEDGE  JOURNAL  2  TO  9th  MAY.  ORDERS  TO  11th  MAY. 
LETTER  TO  CAPTAIN  FEILDEN,  11th  MAY.  SLEDGE  JOURNAL  11 
TO  25th  MAY.  ORDERS  TO  25th  MAY.  SLEDGE  JOURNAL  27 
MAY  TO  3iiD  JUNE.    SLEDGE  JOURNAL  15  TO  23rd  JULY. 

H.M.S.  "Alert,"  Winter  Quarters. 
/[emo.  '  10^^  April,  1876. 

Taking  commcand  of  H.M.  Sledge  "Clements  Markliam,"  equipped  for  16  days,  you 
uill  accompany  Lieutenant  Wyatt  Rawson  in  his  journey  across  Robeson  Channel, 
"isistiog  him  as  much  as  possible  in  his  duty. 

On  your  recrossing  the  strait,  you  are  to  return  to  the  ship. 

G.  S.  NARES,  Captain, 

Commanding  Expedition. 

0 

Sub-Lieut.  Geo.  Le  C.  Egerton. 

IE, 

Ix  accordance  with  your  instructions  dated  April  10th,  1876,  I  have  the  honour 
inform  you  that  I  took  the  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Clements  Markham,"  drawn 

Y  7  dogs,  and  provisioned  for  16  days,  and  that  I  accompanied  H.M.  Sledge  "  Arrowe," 
rider  the  command  of  Lieut.  Rawson,  to  Crossing  Harbour,  Greenland,  and  back, 
laving  H.M.S.  "Alert"  on  April  10th,  and  returning  on  board  on  April  18th.  The 
llowing  are  the  details  of  my  journey  : — 

Monday,  April  lOth,  1876. 

First  journey.     The  two  sledges  left  the  ship  at  11  p.m.  in  company,  but  from  the 
ry  first  the  dogs  refused  to  keep  station  astern  of  my  senior  officer,  so  I  went  on  ahead, 
.ting  on  the  sledge  to  keep  them  back  as  much  as  possible.    The  "Clements  Markham" 
loaded  with  all  the  provisions,  and  the  cooking  stove,  luncheon  bag,  pannikins,  &c., 
le  total  weight  amounting  to  585  lbs.,  or  83^  lbs.  per  dog. 

The  crew  of  the  "  Arrowe  "  consisted  of  four  men,  viz.  :  Geo.  Bryant  (Captain), 
ichael  Regan,  Jno.  Simmons,  and  Geo.  Stone. 

The  "Arrowe"  is  a  ladder  sledge,  its  length  is  16  feet  5  inches,  breadth  2  feet,  and 
bf  inches  high.  At  Cape  Rawson  I  had  to  wait  until  the  other  sledge  came  up,  and 
len  we  hauled  one  sledge  round  at  a  tune.  After  this,  Lieut.  Rawson  walked  on 
lead  of  the  dogs,  and  so  we  proceeded  at  a  more  reasonable  pace.  We  soon  found  that 
le  dogs  walked  away  from  the  men  quite  easily.  We  reached  the  Black  Cape  at  2.30  A.M., 
'it  findmg  it  impossible  to  get  the  sledge  round  by  ourselves,  caixied  the  cooking  gear 
und  and  ht  up  for  lunch,  and  then  returned  to  bring  up  the  sledges.  It  was  not  until 
50  that  both  sledges  were  round,  by  which  time  the  water  was  nearly  boihng,  and  we 
on  had  tea  ready.  Eating  our  bacon  in  the  middle  of  the  night  was  not  such  a 
cult  task  as  we  expected  it  would  be,  and  considering  it  was  our  first  attempt  at  night 
aveUing,  we  did  fuU  justice  to  the  meal. 

A  road  which  had  been  previously  made  through  the  hummocks  enabled  us  to  get 
to  the  first  floe,  a  small  one,  without  much  difficulty,  bringing  one  sledge  up  at  a  time  ; 

Y  the  aid  of  four  pickaxes,  we  were  soon  on  the  next.  Between  each  of  these  smaller 
DCS  there  is  a  hedge  or  barrier  of  hummocks,  which  has  to  be  cut  through  with 
Lckaxes  ;  as  this  work  takes  sometime,  we  were  only  on  the  third  floe  at  7.30  a.m.,  when 
e  encamped.  After  oui'  tent  was  pitched,  we  hung  up  all  our  canvas  overalls,  blanket 
rappers,  &c.  to  dry,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  rather  thick,  no  sun  to  be  seen,  and  a  light 
low  tailing.  I  found  the  eight-man  tent  very  much  more  comfortable  than  the  five- 
an  tent,  certainly  there  were  only  six  of  us  in  it,  but  the  great  advantage  is  the  breadth 

it,  instead  of  one's  feet  and  head  being  close  up  to  the  sides  of  it,  there  was  plenty 
^  room  to  move  and  kick  out  when  seized  with  cramps  mthout  disturbing  one's 
iighbours.  All  our  fuel  is  spirits,  so  we  cook  inside  the  tent.  Temperature  while 
oking,  2  feet  from  ground  +  29°,  top  +  31°.  '  -  ■     Temp,  air  -  h 

Made  good,  7  miles.  Wind  calm. 

TraveUed,  9'     „  Weather  o. 


Hours  on  the  march  7^. 
„     for  lunch,  &c.,  1. 
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April  llth. 


VVcig-ht  per  dog, 

«9f  lbs. 
Air  -  5'' 


Tenip.  air  —  5" 


Temp,  air  —  9' 
.,  tent  +  10° 
Wiud  N.  2 
'Weather  c.  in. 


Weight  per  dog, 

■SI)  Iba. 
Air  —  2^" 
Wind  cahii 
Weather  b.  c. 


I'emp.  air,  shade 

-  17° 
Temp,  air,  sun, 

yjevo. 
Tent  +  10'  to 

+  30' 


^Y eight  \)VY 
m  lbs. 


dog 


Tcni]!.  air  —  24° 
Wind  calm 
Wcatlier  o.'c.  in. 


Second  journey.  At  5.55  I  was  roused  out  for  cocoa,  having  had  the  best  nightVj 
rest  I  have  experienced  yet  out  sledging-.  It  just  makes  all  the  difference,  travelling  ati 
a  temperature  of  —  40°  or  —  10°,  in  tlie  former  case  it  is  absolute  misery,  in  the  latterj 
bearable,  in  neither  comfort.  We  find  our  allowance  of  fuel,  viz.,  a  quart  per  diem  of[ 
rum,  barely  enough,  at  any  rate  until  the  cook  gets  into  the  habit  of  being  as  economical  as! 
possible,  so  this  morning  we  could  not  afford  fuel  to  make  our  gushy,  so  went  without^ 
Our  clothes  which  we  hung  up  outside  the  tent  to  dry  were  just  a  little  better  than 
when  we  put  them  out,  which  we  considered  a  very  satisfactory  result. 

By  7.40  we  were  under  way,  pickhig  a  road  towards  a  large  floe  ;  at  10  o'clocki 
we  reached  it.  Finding  we  could  get  along  much  faster  than  the  "  Arrowe,"  the  tenti 
and  poles  were  placed  on  the  "  Clements  Markham,"  increasing  the  weights  by  66  lbg.i 
The  floe  was  covered  with  a  hard  crust  of  snow,  which  here  and  there  was  not  stroMi 
enough  to  bear ;  but  the  travelling  was  good  for  the  first  three  miles,  when  the  crum 
became  tliumer  and  softer,  making  the  travelling  more  heavy  in  consequence.  Under 
this  crust  the  snow  was  in  large  granulated  particles,  much  the  same  as  large  hailstond| 
At  11.40  stopped  for  lunch ;  we  were  able  to  pitch  the  tent  and  get  the  tea 'well  und® 
way  before  the  "  Arrowe  "  came  up.  At  1  o'clock  started  away  again.  During  lund 
it  came  on  foggy,  so  we  were  obliged  to  steei'  by  compass  ;  this  necessitated  numeroll 
stoppages  to  correct  our  course.  At  4.40,  having  reached  the  extremity  of  the  larj 
floe,  and  the  weather  showing  no  signs  of  clearing,  we  encamped. 

Distance  made  good,  8  miles. 
,,      travelled,  10  „ 

Hours  on  the  march,  7-|. 
,,     for  lunch,  &c..  If. 


c( 


3rd  journey.  We  were  under  way  by  8.10.  Lieut.  Rawson  having  taken  a  round  of 
angles,  found  that  the  large  floe  extended  further  than  we  thought ;  but  after  leaving  it,  wc 
came  to  a  great  deal  of  rubble  and  small  floes,  sometimes  coming  to  a  small  patch  of  tJ  " 
season's  ice.  The  land  misty  all  day.  We  were  much  astonished  to  see  a  bird  ;  it 
flying  just  above  the  snow,  but  out  of  range  of  our  guns,  and  was  soon  lost  to  view  ; 
flight  resembled  that  of  an  owl.  I  found  a  few  stones  on  the  floej  which  I  have  griv^ 
to  the  naturahst. 

Distance  made  good,  5\  miles. 

travelled,     7  ,, 
Hours  travelling,  9. 
,,     lunch,  &c.,  1. 
All  very  sleepy,  having  had  rather  heavy  work. 


stn 
mtl; 
J  too: 

y 


irlii 


prf 


April  ISth. 


i 


4th  journey.    At  10.33  started.  Travelling  over  small  pieces  of  floe  and  a  great  deal 
of  boulder  ice  between  them.   At  2.30  pitched  tent  for  lunch.   4.30  started.  As  we  got  on 
we  found  more  extensive  floes  of  hea\y  ice,  and  with  hard  snow  on  them.    Round  these 
there  was  a  wall  of  hummocks  10  to  30  ft.  high,  but  the  pieces  which  these  walls  are 
made  up  of  are  not  of  any  very  large  dunensions,  aud  there  are  not  signs  of  very  mucli 
pressure  having  taken  place.    In  places  where  there  was  a  gap  in  the  hummocks  wf 
■  were  able  to  estimate  the  height  of  these  large  floes  above  the  young  ice,  and  1  shoulf 
say  they  varied  from  3  to  10  feet.    The  snow  drift  at  these  places  was  generally 
hard  inclined  plane,  making  a  very,  good  sledge-way  on  to  these  Palseocrystic  floe 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  it  was  very  misty  over  the  land  on  both  shores, 
8*30  encamped. 

Made  good,  71  miles. 
Travelled,  12~  „ 
Hours  travelling,  8. 
„      lunch,  &c.,  2. 

Bryant's  toes  have  been  slightly  frostbitten,  and,  strange  to  say,  my  nose  was  frost- 
bitten in  my  bag. 
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April  14th. 

5th  journey.     6.30.  Called  cook  at  10.30;  started.    A  very  raw  d&y  ;  several  ^''gfjib?^ '^'^^ 

^•ost  bites,  all  small  ones.  At  2. 10  we  had  reached  the  shore  hummocks  of  the  Greenland  Temp.'  air  —  24° 

ioast.  Beinor  verv  foffo'v,  it  is  no  use  landing' ;  so  decided  to  camp  raid  have  a  few  Wni-i  N.E.  l. 
J        ,       ,1%  ^'^•^    •  J      •    n        1     J  Vveatber  log-, 

lours  rest  beiore  commencing  our  day  m  Greenland.  ^ 

Made  good,  5  miles. 

Travelled,    7  „ 

Hours  travelling,  3^. 

„     lunch,  &c.,  nil, 

Saturday,  April  15th. 

I  At  10  o'clock  we  had  breakfast,  after  which  Rawson  and  I  landed,  taking  the  dogs 
Ind  empty  sledge.  The  shore  hummocks  at  the  point  where  we  landed  are  about 
50  yards  broad,  but  not  very  large,  except  those  actually  against  the  shore,  one  of 
rhich  is  about  GO  feet  high.  On  shore  the  snow  was  very  hard  and  level.  We  started 
o  the  northward  in  order  to  find  out  what  description  of  travelling  the  "  Discovery's  " 
ledge  crews  might  expect.  We  landed  at  the  southern  side  of  the  so-called  Repulse 
larbour,  which  is  really  no  harbour  whatever,  but  a  straight  line  of  coast,  with  a  low 
Bvel  plain  running  back  about  two  mUes  inland,  where  there  is  a  low  line  of  hills  about 
100  ft.  high,  a  lake  at  the  back  of  them,  and  then  the  cliffs.  From  cliff  to  0115'  this 
•)lain  is  about  3-g  miles  long,  the  travelling  being  excellent ;  but  after  rounding  the 
Lorthern  cliff,  the  snow  is  veiy  much  cut  up  by  the  wind,  the  hne  of  Sastrugi  running 
|,t  right  angles  to  the  shore.  We  went  about  six  miles  along  the  coast ;  saw  no  tracks, 
'nth  the  exception  of  one  old  one,  which  might  have  been  either  a  hare  or  fox,  but  was 

00  much  covered  with  snow  to  say  which.  There  was  too  much  snow  on  the  land  to 
ind  out  the  direction  of  the  stratification,  but  there  is  the  same  slaty  formation  we  have 
,t  our  winter  quarters. 

When  returning  mth  the  dogs  Ave  turned  in  towards  the  lake,  but  the  wind  Temp,  air —  34" 
ncreasing  we  returned  to  camp.    We  found  several  raised  beaches,  specimens  from  ^Ve^thero^c 
v'hich  I  brought  on  board.     During  our  absence  the  men  had  landed  the  provisions 
ve  can  spare  to  leave  in  depot,  viz.,  pemmican,  56  lbs.,  bacon,  5  lbs.,  biscuit,  18  lbs., 
hocolate,  1^  lbs.,  preserved  meat,  50  lbs. 

Simmons  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  leg,  so  Lieut,  Rawson  has  bandaged  it. 

1  April  16th. 
Easter  Sunday.     6,15,    The  cook  was  roused,    A  fine  morning,  but  a  nipping  Weight  per  dog, 

rind ;  several  slight  frostbites.     Foggy  over  Grant  land.     Followed  our  old  track  _ 
►ratty  closely,  making  for  the  direction  of  the  Black  Cape.      At   11.55  passed  our         tent  —  15" 
sist  encampment,  and  at  1  p.m.  pitched  tent  for  luncheon.     The  cook  allowed  the     to  +  15° 
dcks  of  the  spirit  lamp  to  burn  down,  which  caused  a  delay  ;  it  v/as  not  until  3 "20  ■^y^^^j"^"'^' ^ 
hat  we  were  under  way  again.    Passed  a  fox-track  leading  in  a  north  and  south  Temr/a^r— 37™' 
irection.    At  4  p.m.  marked  the  floe  with  a  red  flag  on  hummock,  the  track  leading  a  wind  N,E.  l — 2 
ittle  south  of  it.    At  5,45  placed  a  "  Blue  Peter  "  flag  on  hummock,  track  a  little  to  the  Weather  b.c  m, 
lorthofit.    At  8  P.M.  encamped^  Temp,  tent  9  p.m. 

Made  good,  12  miles.  _nf 
Travelled,    16    „  Temp,  tent  10  p.m 

Hours  travelling,  8i.  ^        .  „ 

T       1,   t       oi  Temp,  air — 38 

„  Lunch,  &c,,  3^.  ^ 

April  11th.. 

6.0,    Roused   cook,      10.15   started.     A  fine   morning,   but   misty   over   the  Weight  per  dog 
and.    Bryant's  big  toe  was  frostbitten,  but  was  recovered  easily.    Simmons'  leg  rather  rj.^^^^^  '^1^;  _  gf^o 
worse  and  of  a  reddish  color  like  a  bruise,  but  he  can  get  on  all  right,  so  I  don't     .,   tent  —  5° 
think  it  is  anything  serious.     12.0,  left  a  red  flag  on  top  of  a  hummock.    As  we  get  out  Wind  S.W.  1 
jnto  mid-channel  the  wind  becomes  stronger,  and  it  is  very  cold.    2.35,  pitched  tent  for  ^-i^i- 
lunch,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  large  floe.    At  4.20  started.    On  the  large  floe,  where  wind  S.' 5— 6 
there  were  no  hummocks  to  give  us  any  shelter,  we  were  exposed,  to  the  full  force  of  the  Weather  b.  c.  z. 
wind,  which,  however,  was  on  the  beam  ;  we  found  blinkers  very  useful,  Lieut.  Rawson 
having  lost  his  used  his  Prayer  Book  as  a  substitute,  which  he  found  to  answer  very 
well,  but  it  was  not  quite  large  enough.    We  all  felt  intensely  cold  on  our  left  sides  (the 
weather  side),  my  arm,  which  was  bent,  steering  the  sledge,  became  so  numbed  that  I 
30uld  not  straighten  it  for  some  time.    As  we  approached  the  shore  the  wind  died  down, 
md  soon  it  fell  calm.    We  passed  about  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  Affirmative 

(324^^)  3  N  . 
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Wind  S.E.  1—2 
Weather  b.c. 


Temp,  air  —  24' 
..   teut  +  10'- 


Weig'ht  per  dog' 
77  lbs. 


Temp,  air  in  sun 

+  r 


Weights  at  start- 
ing. 


Additional 

weights  after 
starting. 


Flag,  which  M'as  the  fir=;t  one  we  placed,  as  we  foiii\d  the  large  floe  went  in  about  a  imle 
closer  to  the  land,  at  a  distance  of  1^  miles  from  the  cairn  at  false  Cape  Union.  At  8.15 
we  pitched  the  tent  close  to  the  shore  hummocks,  and  about  J  mile  from  land. 

Made  good.  14  miles. 

Travelled,    10  ,, 

Honrs  travelling,  8. 
Innch,  &c.,  2. 

Tuesday,  Aj^ril  I8th. 

At  7.30  called  the  cook.  A  bright  sunshine  and.  no  wand;  we  were  very  late, 
having  overslept  ourselves.  At  10.45  started,  making  straight  for  the  land;  v/e  had  to 
cut  avi^ay  with  pickaxes  all  the  way,  taking  us  2f  hours  going  f  mile.  Simmons'  leg 
disabled  him  from  dragging,  so  we  sent  him  on  ahead.    At  the  Black  Cape  we  stopped 


dogs  and 


men 


for  lunch,  and  after  rounding  it  I  took  the  "  Arrowe  "  in  tow,  and,  the 
working  together,  we  got  along  at  a  good  pace.    T]ie  snow  was  lying  rather  deeper  than 
when  we  loft.    Arrived  on  board  at  7.30  p.m. 

Made  good,  7  miles 

Travelled     8^-  „ 

Hours  travelling,  . 
„     lunch,  &c.,  2. 

Durmg  the  Avhole  journey  the  dogs  have  been  in  very  good  condition  for  work,  and 
have  had  no  fits.  By  picketing  them  at  night  well  away  from  the  tent  and  sledge,  we 
were  never  troubled  by  their  gnawing  sledge  lashings  or  getting  at  the  provisions. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Su-, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
To  G.  LE  C.  EGEBTON,  Sub-Lieut. 

Captain  Nares,  R.N'.,  F.R.S,, 

Comriicmding  Arctic  Expedition,  1875-6. 
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5 -man  sledge,  complete    .  . 
8 -man  trough 
1  rifle 

Haversacks,  compass,  telescope,  &c. 

1  pickaxe  .  . 

8 -man  cooking  stove 

Luncheon  bag,  pannikins,  kc. 

100  rations 

Provisions  for  closfs 


'otal 


weight 


Weight  per  dog 


lbs. 

oz. 

50 

0 

G 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

S 

0 

26 

0 

14 

0 

253 

0 

210 

0 

585 

0 

83-1-  lbs. 

2nd  journey.    8-man  tent,  5  poles,  1  pickaxe  =  74  lbs. 
3rd       „         Coverlet  =30  lbs. 
4th       „         Lower  robe=  23  lbs. 
15th  April.        Provisions  left  in  Depot  -  -  130^  lbs. 

6  sleeping  bags     .  .      4-  54  ,, 


Decrease  in  weight=7Gilbs. 


*  Weight  per  dog,  89f  lbs. 
V-  Weight  per  dog,  89  lbs. 
Weight  per  dog,  88y  lbs. 


*  Weight  per  dog,  74  lbs. 


*  The  weiglit  of  provisions  consumed  by  tlie  two  crews  and  dogs  is  deducted. 


H.M.S.    Alert,"  at  Floe  Berg  Reach. 
Sir,  2nc/  May,  1876. 

Taking  command  of  H.M.  Sledge,  '-Alert,"  provisioned  up  to  the  16th  May,  yoij 
are  to  cross  Robeson  Channel,  establish  a  depot  of  provisions  at  the  position  chosen  b| 
Lieutenant  Beaumont  on  the  Greenland  Coast,  and  then  proceed  to  Polaris  Bay.  11 
placing  the  depot,  on  which  the  lives  of  those  in  advance  will  depend,  the  utmost  care  is"" 
necessary  to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  bears  and  foxes,  and  to  protect  it  from  the 
thaw,  which  is  sure  to  set  in  before  Lieutenant  Beaumont  returns  to  it  in  June.  A 
rocky  foundation  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  land  should  be  chosen,  and  the 
packages  should  be  completely  covered  witli  hefnnj  boulders. 
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Lieutenant  Beaumont  has  requested  that  the  provisions  "may  he  placed  on  the 
vest  side  or  down-hill  side  of  the  large  stone  that  marks  the  position. "  He  has  budt  a 
onspicuous  cairn,  from  which  the  depot  stone,  marked  with  a  flag,  bears  W.N.W. 
true)  300  feet. 

A  canvass  boat  and  a  spare  sledge-runner  are  to  be  left  at  the  depot. 
Dr.  Coppinger's  sledge  party  is  provisioned  up  to  the  10th  May  ;  after  that  date  he 
s  dependent  on  the  dep6t  you  are  advancing  for  fuither  supplies. 

H.M.  Sledge,  "Clements  Markham,"  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
vlay,  will  leave  this  ship  to-morrow  for  Polaris  Bay.  _ 

Should  you  meet  Dr.  Coppinger  before  reaching  Polaris  Bay,  and  the  "  Clement  s 
jilarkham"  is  in  company,  you  may  give  up  the  command  of  the  '"  Alert"  to  that 
officer,  and  with  the  two  men  of  your  party  belonging  to  this  ship,  join  Lieutenant  May, 
ollowing  out  such  orders  as  he  may  give  you. 

A  party  from  the  "  Discovery  "  is  expected  to  arrive  at  Polaris  Bay  about  the  16th 
lay  :  should  you  ]iot  meet  an  officer  belonging  to  that  ship  before  the  above-mentioned 
:ate,  you  are  to  return  to  this  ship  with  Lieutenant  May,  leaving  the  "Alert's"  crev/ 
mder  the  command  of  George  Emmerson,  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate,  with  instructions  to 
,  emain  at  the  Polaris  depot  until  he  receives  further  orders  from  Captaui  Stephenson, 
As  the  despatch  you  are  conveying  to  Dr,  Coppinger  cancels  his  former  instructions, 

t nd  orders  him  to  proceed  to  Polaris  Bay  instead  of  returning  to  this  ship,  it  is  im- 
iortant.  You  are  to  fix  it  in  as  conspicuous  a  position  as  possible  at  the  depot,  to  ensure 
is  finding  it. 

In  proceeding  from  the  depot  to  Newman  Bay,  you  are  to  explore  a  route  overland 
0  the  eastward  of  Cape  Breevoort. 

Any  information  you  obtain  relating  to  the  route  (bearing  in  mind  how  different 
verything  will  be  after  the  thaw  has  set  in  in  June)  is  to  be  left  recorded  at  Lieutenant 
Jeaumont's  Depot ;  he  may  have  to  croKSs  the  land  on  the  10th  June. 

G.  S.  JfARES,  Captma,  R.A\ 
'o  Commandimj  Arctic  Expedition, 

Suh-LieateiMnt  George  Le  C.  Egerton, 
H.M.S.  "Alert:' 


>U', 

In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  May  2nd,  1876,  afterwards  cancelled  by  that  of 
lay  4th,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  took  the  command  of  H.M.  Sledge 
Alert,"  manned  by  7  men,  and  provisioned  up  to  the  1 6th  May,  and  proceeded  across 
iobeson  Channel,  arriving  at  Repulse  Harbour  on  May  7th,  where  I  gave  over  the  com- 
i^nd  of  H.M.  Sledge  Alert,"  together  with  depots,  &c.,  to  Dr.  Coppinger,  of  H.M.S. 
Discovery;"  and  with  Thomas  Smith,  R.M.L.I,  joined  H.M.  Sledge  '•'Clements 
/[arkham  "  under  the  connnand  of  Lieutenant  May,  leaving  Eepulse  Harbour  on  May 
th,  and  returning  on  board  this  ship  on  May  9th,  The  following  are  the  details  of  my 
ourney  : — 


May  2nd,  1876. 

At  10  P.M.,  left  the  ship  with  an  eight-man  sledge,  crew  as  named  in  the  margin,  Geo.  Emmerson, 
,jmith  and  Malley  belong  to  H.M.S.  ''Alert,"  and  the  rest  to  H.M.S.  "Discovery."  p^'^Jg^^^^^J, 
We  are  provisioned  for  14  days,  and  carry  a  depots  collapsible  boat,  and  spare  sledge  james  CoopCT,^^" 
•unner,  to  be  deposited  at  Ptepulse  Harbour  for  the  use  of  the  North  Greenland  sledge     p.o.  2u(i  Class. 
Darties.  Geo.  Stone,  P.O. 

At  Cape  Eawson  Mr.  White  took  a  photograpii  of  the  dog  and  8-man  sledges  being  ^yf '^H-nJilg^'^  B 
lauled  up  the  nip  by  a  party  from  the  ship  who  had  come  out  to  assist  me  round  this  Thos.  Smith  Pri- 
irst  stumbling  block  in  the  southern  route.    After  a  short  delay  we  were  on  our  road     vate  R.M.L.I. 
,owards  the  Black  Cape.    At  10  o'clock  we  had  got  to  the  Half-way  Cliff,  when  it  struck  Wm.  Malley,  A,B, 
Qe  that  the  North  Greenland  party  had  not,  as  it  was  originally  intended  that  they  ^^Q^g^^r  Master 
hould  do,  taken  their  pemmican  and  bacon  with  them  ;  feeling  uneasy  in  my  mind  about  it, 
md  it  being  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  I  decided  to  return  to  the  ship  to  make 
ertain,  so  leavmgGeo,  Emmerson  in  command  of  the  sledge,  with  orders  to  have  lunch 
it  once,  and  afterwards  to  go  on  to  the  Black  Cape  and  pitch  the  tent  for  the  night  on 
he  outer  side  of  the  shore  hummocks,  I  returned  on  board,  when,  having  reportc-.i  ine 
3ause  of  my  return  to  you,  I  received  your  orders  to  remain  on  board  for  the  night, 
(3426)  2  N  2 
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May  Srd. 


Wind  N.W.  3. 
'  Veather  o. 


AViiidN.W.  5-6. 
Weather  z.  m. 


Temp,  in  tent, 
-6". 


Temp,  air  —  15^ 
Temp,  in  tent  at 

lunch  +  2\ 
Wind  S.  ] . 
Weather  b,  c. 


Temp,  air  —  10° 
tent+  7" 


Temp,  air  —  2\ 
„    tent  +  15  . 


Left  the  ship  at  5  p.m.,  with  a  satellite  sledge  drawn  by  Jno.  Thores,  Ice  Quarter- 
master, and  Geo.  Leggett,  Ship's  Cook,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  proper  crew  of  the 
"  Alert,"  but  was  left  behind,  having  been  snow-blind  when  the  sledge  started,  his  place 
being  filled  by  Wm.  Malley,  A.B.  As  we  had  150  lbs.  of  provisions  to  drag  we  thought 
Ave  would  make  use  of  the  two  dogs  "  Bruin  "  and  "  Starver,"  which  were  fit  for  light 
work,  but  not  up  to  the  mark  for  the  regular  team,  but  before  we  had  gone  far  "  Starver  " 
had  a  very  bad  fit,  from  which  I  did  not  expect  her  to  recover,  so  left  her,  but  "  Bruin" 
worked  well  and  was  of  great  assistance.  Reached  the  tent  at  8.45,  which  was  pitched 
on  the  first  floe  outside  the  hummocks,  found  the  men  asleep,  but  they  had  had  their 
breakfast ;  made  some  tea  for  those  returning  to  the  ship,  packed  the  sledge,  transferring 
the  weights  from  the  small  to  the  large  sledge,  and  sent  Wm.  Malley  and  Jno. 
Thores  back  to  the  ship  with  the  satelhte  sledge,  and  at  11.45  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey. 

Having  a,  fair  wind  we  made  sail  ;  whenever  vv  e  came  to  a  piece  of  floe  the  sail 
assisted  us  immensely,  and  even  between  hummocks,  by  bracing  up  on  eith<;r  tack  as 
recjuired,  we  found  it  of  use.  Beached  the  large  floe  at  3.30  a.m.,  over  which  we  went  at 
a  rattling  pace,  the  men  having  to  run  occasionally  to  keep  up  with  the  sledge.  We  wereB 
following  the  old  tracks,  but  these  becoming  quite  imperceptible  on  account  of  the  thick 
drift,  and  to  steer  by  compass  with  any  hopes  of  picking  up  the  track  again  being  quite 
out  of  the  question,  we  encamped  at  6.15,  taking  advantage  of  a  hummock  for  shelter, 
it  being  the  first  one  we  had  seen  for  moi'e  than  an  hour. 

I  noticed  a  very  peculiar  circumstance  upon  a  new  floe  between  two  others,  before 
we  got  upon  the  large  floe.  The  old  tracks  of  the  sledges  were  distinctly|\dsible  upon  a 
mound  of  broken  pieces  of  ice,  which  must  have  arisen  since  the  sledges  passed,  for  it 
stood  about  5  feet  high,  and  all  around  it  is  perfectly  level  hard  floe. 

We  all  had  very  good  appetites  and  found  our  allowance  of  pemmican  none  too  much 

Leggett 's  eyes  are  all  right,  but  I  make  him  wear  spectacles  continually  both  inside 
and  outside  the  tent.  My  eyes  w^ere  feeling  rather  sore,  from  looking  for  tracks,  which 
were  very  difficult  to  distinguish. 

Made  good,  6  miles. 
Travelled,  10  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  6^. 

for  lunch,  &c.,  nil. 

Third  Journey.  Called  the  cook  at  4  p.m.  Under  way  at  7  p.m.  A  clear  day,  so 
I  am  able  to  see  my  position.  I  find  we  must  have  run  considerably  to  leeward 
yesterday,  and  that  we  must  have  mistaken  other  marks  on  the  floe  for  sledge  tracks. 
I  think  I  should  have  gained  had  I  pitched  when  we  first  lost  the  sledge  tracks.  At 
10  P.M.  sighted  the  Blue  Peter,  and  reached  it  at  11  p.m.,  when  we  pitched  the  tent  for 
lunch.  At  12 '30  started.  Travelling  generally  fair,  but  bad  in  places  where  the  snow 
was  soft.  I  don't  like  the  dragging  through  deep  snow.  I  much  prefer  the  "  one," 
"  two,"  "  three,"  "  haul '"'  over  hummocks,  if  it  is  not  too  long,  to  the  slow  funereal 
step,  continual  strain,  and  slov  progress  which  deep  snow  invariably  entails.  Camped 
at  4.10. 

Made  good,  5  miles. 
Travelled,  8  miles. 
Hours  on  the  march,  7f . 
,,     for  lunch,  Ih. 

We  had  just  settled  ourselves  in  our  bags  for  the  night,  when  the  cook  sighted  th 
dog  sledge  coming  towards  us.    Lieut.  May,  who  was  in  command,  brought  me  orders 
cancelling  my  former  ones,  and  directing  me  to  return  with  him  from  Bepulse  Harbour 
As  he  was  going  to  take  a  round  of  angles,  he  roused  me  out  to  sketch  the  coast  liu 
which  was  rather  cold  work,  the  temperature  being  —10°,  and  a  good  breeze  blowing  from 
the  southward. 

Fourth  Journey,  Called  cook  at  8.15.  Started  at  11.15.  Lieut.  May  soon  went 
ahead  of  us  with  the  dog  sledge,  and  we  followed  in  his  tracks.  At  3.30  stopped  for 
lunch ;  a  very  slow  cook  to  day,  he  kept  us  waiting  nearly  two  hours  for  our  tea,  and 
when  we  did  get  it  we  found  it  quite  brackish.  5.30.  Under  way.  Travelling  chiefly 
over  hummocks,  a  few  small  floes  now  and  then.    9.50.  Pitched. 
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Made  good,  6  miles.  Temp,  air  —  12'. 

Travelled,  9  miles.  Wind  S°  1-2^^'' 

1 Hours  on  the  march,  8^.  Weather  b.  c" 

,,     for  lunch,  2. 
About  an  hour  before  pitching  the  tent,  we  saw  some  black  animal  not  very  far 
I:  hind  us.    I  was  getting  the  gun  ready,  when  we  found  it  to  be  old  "  Bruin  ;  '  upon 
( scovering  he  was  seen  he  turned  tail  and  made  off. 

Fifth  Journey.  Called  the  cook  at  7.15.    Under  way  at  10.    Very  good  travelling,  ^jj.^  7°, 
Jissedthe  numeral  pendant.    1.50.  Pitched  tent  for  lunch.    Our  course  to-day  has  Tent  +  25*. 
IjCn  too  much  to  the  southward  to  make  use  of  our  sail.    At  3  o'clock  mider  way,  ^"^'Jj^^'j.^iT'p^' 
l  ade  sail  and  got  along  at  a  brisk  pace,  travelling  very  good.    Hit  off  the  road  through  rji^j^^^^  ^^^^^ 
te  shore  hummocks,  and  were  soon  on  the  land.    Saw  Lieut.  May's  tent  a  short    .  ^  25". 
jstance  further  on,  so  we  pitched,  ours  close  to  it,  and  while  doing  so  we  saw 
|r.  Coppinger's  party  coming  round  the  corner.    Lieut.  May  was  away  with  the  dogs, 
le  accounts  of  the  North  Greenland  party  were  not  very  good.    They  were  all  well, 
it  the  travelling  was  very  bad  indeed.    11.30.  Lieut.  May  returned. 

Distance  made  good,  5  miles. 

„       travelled,  6  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  5^. 
„     for  lunch,  &c.,  1^. 

May  7th  and  Sth. 

Turned  over  the  sledge  "  Alert  "  and  all  the  gear,  viz: — the  dep6t  for  the  two  Temp,  air  1- 8'. 
edges,  "Su- Edward  Parry"  and ''Discovery,"  a  spare  5-man  sledge  runner,  and  a  ^i^*^^- 2— 3. 
Uapsible  boat  and  oars,  to  Dr.  Coppinger,  who  places  the  depot.  The  "Alert"  has  erb.c. 
ne  days'  provisions  left.  The  first  part  of  the  day  was  occupied  in  looking  over 
ovisions,  preparing  the  place  for  the  depot,  &c.,  and  after  lunch  Thomas  Smith 
i.M.L.I.)  and  I  joined  Lieut.  May's  party,  and  at  3.30  a.m.  started  upon  the  return 
urney.  Ptemoved  the  flags  as  we  came  to  them,  but  several  we  did  not  see.  Arrived 
our  camp  of  the  Sth  of  May  at  9  A.M.,  where  we  pitched  the  tent.  Among  other 
lings  taken  over  by  H.M.  Sledge  "  Alert  "  to  Greenland,  was  a  photographic  apparatus, 
hich  I  was  taking  with  the  intention  of  getting  some  photographs  of  Polaris  and 
iBwman  Bays,  but  now  the  programme  having  been  altered,  I  am  taking  it  back  to  the 
lip.  Never  having  taken  a  photograph  in  my  life  before,  and  having  only  had  five 
linutes'  instruction  in  the  art,  I  was  rather  anxious  to  see  what  the  result  would  turn 
at,  so  persuaded  May  and  the  crew  to  stand  while  I  took  a  photograph  of  the  camp,  dogs, 
id  crew.  I  was  some  time  getting  ready,  focussing,  &c.,  and  got  very  cold.  When  all 
as  ready  I  took  the  cap  off,  out  watch,  and  took  the  time — two  minutes — May  getting 
npatient — three  minutes — 1  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  as  I  suddenly  remembered  I 
ad  not  drawn  the  slide  off  the  plate.  May  was  furious.  After  a  great  deal  of  persuasion 
got  them  to  stand  again,  and  this  time  everjiihing  went  off  satisfactorily,  except  that 
could  not  find  the  cap  to  put  over  the  lens  for  some  few  moments. 

Miles  made  good,  10.  (.^i^  b.  c. 

„    travelled,  15.  Temp,  air  +  10* 

31ay  8th-~9th. 

The  cook  was  roused  at  8  p.m.,  and  we  were  under  way  by  11.30.  Reached  the 
md  of  the  large  floe  at  3.30  A.M.,  and  had  lunch.  Started  at  5  a.m.,  and  arrived  on 
board  this  ship  at  9  A.M.,  having  been  14  hours  actually  under  weigh  between  Crossing 
Barbour,  Greenland,  and  the  ship.  We  left  "  Bruin  "  and  "  Soresides  "  on  the  floe  io 
its,  neither  of  them  are  of  much  use. 

Distance  travelled,  20  miles. 

,,      made  good,  15  „ 
Hours  on  the  march,  8. 
for  lunch,  1^. 

The  list  of  weights  at  starting  is  attached. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  LE  C.  EGERTON,  Suh-LxeuU 

Captain  G.  S.  Nares. 
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Constant  Weights, 

lbs.  oz. 

w  eights            Sledge  complete,  and  drag- ropes,&c.  98  0 

Tent         f  44  0 

„    poles.  .         .  .         . .         .  .   2.5  0 

Coverlet  30  0 

Lower  robe          .  .        .  .        .  ,  22  0 

Sail   0  8 

Waterproof  lioor  cloth     ..        ..13  0 

8  Sleeping  bags    . .        . .        .  .   70  0 

Knapsacks.  ,        . .        .  .        . .  80  0 

2  Pickaxes  16  0 

1  Shovel  6  8 

Cooking  gear       .  .         . .        . .   29  0 

Guns  and  anuiiunition     . .         .,15  0 

Sundry  bag   10  0 

Medical  stores        .        . .  ..30 

Collapsible  boat    . .        .  .  ..480 

Spare  sledge  runner        . .        . .   10  0 

Cook's  bag  10  0 

Photogi-aphic  gear          .  .         . .   26  0 

Total  . .        . .           565  0 


PbOV  [SIGNS. 


lbs. 

Pemnucan  .  . 

..  84 

0 

Biscuit 

..  98 

0 

Bacon 

.  .  28 

0 

Potatoes   . . 

.  .  14 

0 

Rum 

.  .  14 

0 

Chocolate  . . 

..  7 

0 

Sugar 

..  14 

0 

1  ea .  ,         .  .        .  .        . . 

o 

.  .  O 

0 
0 

Stearine 

..  35 

0 

ionacco 

.  .  o 

Q 
0 

Salt   

.  .  1 

12 

Peppeff 

.  .  0 

H 

Total  .  . 

303 

n 

lbs. 

oz. 

Depot 

260 

0 

Total. 

Provisions .  . 

..  303 

H 

Depot 

Constants  . . 

..  260 

0 

. .  565 

0 

1,128  1;^ 


lbs.  oz. 

Weight  per  man       . .        . .       161  2 


H.M.S.  ••Alert,"  at  Floeberg  Beach. 
Sir,  nth  May,  1876. 

Taking  command  of  H.M.  Sledge,  "Clements  Markham,'"'  provisioned  for  14  days, 
you  ai-e  to  proceed  on  a  journey   of  exploration  amidst  the  United  States  range 

of  hnis. 

Captahi  Feilden,  I\.A.,  will  accompany  you.  As  your  surveying  duty  does  not  call 
for  lUiy  particular  line  of  route  beuig  chosen,  you  are  to  be  guided  in  this  respect  as 
much  as  possible  by  his  wishes. 

Should  you  happily  discover  any  large  game,  you  are  to  endeavour  to  deposit  a 
notice  to  that  eifect  at  the  caimi  at  Depot  Point  before  noon  on  the  18th  inst.,  on  or 
after  which  day  Mr.  Wootton  will  visit  the  depot.  He  has  instructions  to  bring  on 
board  any  supply  wliich  may  have  been  obtained. 

T  have  also  directed  Lieut.  GitFard  to  call  at  De[)6t  Point  on  his  retura. 

G.  S.  NAEES,  Captaiu,  RN. 
To  Commanding  Arctic  Expedition. 

Sub-Lieutenant  George  Le  C.  Egevton,  R.X. 


H.M.S.  '-'Alert,""  at  Floeberg  Beach, 
lUh  May,  1876. 

Sir, 

The  duties  of  placing  depots  of  provisions  for  the  support  of  travellers  on  their 
return  jo Lu-neys  having  been  satisfactorily  completed,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  H.M.  Sledge,  "  Clement's  Mai'kham,"  under  the  command  of  Sub-Lieutenant  G.  Le 
C.  Egertoii,and  e(|uip])ed  for  14  days,  is  about  to  proceed  on  an  exploring  party  amidst 
the  United  States  range  of  hUls. 

As  this  duty  does  not  demand  any  particular  route  being  adopted,  1  have  ordered 
Mr.  Egerton  to  consult  you  as  to  your  wishes,  and  to  be  guided  by  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

G.  S.  NARES,  Captain,  RX, 
To  Commanding  Arctic  Expedition. 

Captain  H.  W.  Feilden,  H.A.,  Naturalist,  Arctic  Expedition. 
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KM.S.  '-'Alert/' 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  for  your  information  the  account  of  my  proceedings 
lile  in  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Clements  Markham,"  between  the  11th  and  25th  of 
lay,  187G. 

1st.  Journey.    At  li  p.m.  on  May  11th,  left  the  ship  with  the  dog-sledge  "  Clements  ,,j^^^^f^\, 
iarkliam,"'  drawn  by  six  dogs,  Jas.  Self,  A.B,,  and  Frederick,  the  Eskimo,  as  crew,  with  (Kin'o-f^^ 
(Lptain  Feilden,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Tlios.  Mitchell,  Asst.  Payrnr.,  in  company.    We  are  pro-  ^-SaT' 
ABicned  for  1 4  days,  and  take  a  theodolite  and  photographic  apparatus  with  us.    Mr.       Ginger " 
Jootton,  in  command  of  H.M.  Slet^ge  "  Sultan,  ' left  the  ship  at  the  same  time,  but  ^1^°^^^'" 
iltwithstanding  our  heavy  weights,  the  dogs  soon  went  ahead  and  we  pa.rted  company.     i.  p^^^."'^ 
]pt  wisliing  to  tax  the  dogs,  which  are  dragging  nearly  150  lbs.  apiece,  intend  doing  a 
Eiort  journey  to-day.    Arrived  at  Mushroom  Point  at  1.30,  and  pitched  the  tent  for 
Inch.    At  3.30  started  oiF  again,  crossed  over  the  point  into  Ptavine  Bay,  where  the  Temp,  in  tent  be- 
velling was  excellent.    The  vveather  became  very  thick,  and  it  commenced  to  snow.     fore  iiiiicli+28^ 
G.45  encamped  about -|- a  mile  from  the  boats.    YV'e  found  it  so  w^arm  in  the  tent  "  +^'"^ 

tlat  the  Cook  was  obliged  to  take  his  coat  off,  the  first  time  I  have  seen  it  done  out  Temp.mtent+.eo 


jdffino-. 


Distance  travelled,  13  miles. 
Hours  on  the  march,  5f. 
for  lunch,  2. 

2nd  Journey.    Called  the  Cook  at  5.    Under  way  by  8.30.    A  cloudy  morning,  Temp,  air  4- 10^" 
lit  the  land  is  visible  low  down,  though  the  upper  part  of  it  is  obscured  in  mist.  Took 
i  the  floe  at  the  boats,  and  made  for  Simmons  Island.    The  snow  soft,  with  a  crisp 
iirface  ;  our  progress  is  slow.    11.45,  stopped  for  lunch;  pitched  the  tent;  at  1.30,  '^*^"^^tent+"28^ 
ader  way.    The  sudden  fell  of  temperature,  Avith  a  N.E.  Avind,  made  it  seem  very  wind  N.E.  2. 
old,  but  cleared  away  the  mist.    My  nose  frostbitten  again  ;  I  shan't  ha,ve  any  left  soon, 
r  though  these  slight  frostbites  are  nothing,  they  cause  the  skin  to  peel  off,  w-liich  is 
ocidedly  unpleasant,  to  say  the  least  of  it.    After  passing  Simmons  Island  this  morning 
e  made  for  Depot  Point,  but  finding  it  rather  hummocky  we  struck  in  for  the  shore 
:iout  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  it ;  this  place  w^e  reached  at  2.30,  and  pitched  the  tent, 
itending  to  make  this  our  head  quarters  for  a  day  or  two,  it  being  in  a  convenient 
3sition  for  exploring  the  western  side  of  the  bay.    We  have  fixed  upon  a  hill  about 
3  miles  from  here  from  which  we  expect  to  get  a  view  into  tvr o  valleys,  one  leading  out 
'Black  Cliffs  Bay  to  the  westward,  and  the  other  from  a  bay  to  the  N.W.  of  Dep6t 
oint  ^  this  will  be  our  trip  to-m_orrow. 

When  the  tent  was  pitched,  and  we  had  refreshed  OTU'selves  with  some  lime  juice, 
e  walked  to  the  top  of  Depot  Point,  I  took  a  round  of  angles  by  compass,  which  I 
>und  excessively  cold  work.  Got  back  to  cam.p  at  6.30,  Joj  which  time  the  sun  had 
)me  out.  and  beiTi*?  under  the  cliffs  and  well  sheltered  from  the  wind  we  found  it  quite 
ot. 

While  eating  our  dinner  heard  the  chirping  of  a  bird,  which  we  assumed  to  be  the 
ote  of  Plectrophanes  Nivalis.    Self  rushed  to  the  door  with  a  rifle,  thinking  we  were 
liking  of  Ursus  Maritimus..  and  so  it  escapefl  our  ken.    This  is  the  first  chii-p  of  a  bird 
have  heard  this  vear. 

Miles  travelled,  9. 
Hours  on  the  march,  7. 
Bearings  by  compass  from  Depot  Point : 
Conical  Hill         .  .        . .      80°  j 
Observation  Peak . .        , .  69 

Pap    28 

Cheops    10  30 

Constitution  Hill  .  .         .  .     346  '  30 
Mount  Pullen       .  .        . .  248 
Furthest  Greenland        .  ,  200 

Mojj  r?jth  and  lith. 

12.0.  Left  camp  with  Feilden,  Fred,  and  dog  sledge  ;  a  cloudy  day,  but  looks  as  if 
.t  would  clear  up.  Tlie  chronometer  has  run  down,  but  I  saw  enough  of  the  sun  to  set 
it  again. 
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B-emarkecl  Mr.  Wootton's  cam])  on  the  floe  alDOut  1  mile  outside  us.  Passed  the 
Black  Cliffs,  and  examined  them  ;  the  snow  is  melting  rapidly  on  them,  though  they  are 
not  clear  yet.  Underneath  these  clifl's  there  is  a  young  floe  with  hardly  any  snow 
upon  it,  the  dogs  took  us  over  this  at  a  great  pace.  Landed  at  the  ravine  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  cliffs,  and  found  it  was  of  no  extent,  and  would  not  lead  us  in  the  direction 
we  wished  to  take.  Here  we  found  a  great  quantity  of  shells,  all  of  the  same  kind, 
Temp,  air  +12°  sticking  up  in  the  mud  as  if  the  sea  had  left  them  only  a  few  months  ago.  Retraced 
our  way  past  the  Black  Cliffs,  at  the  end  of  which  we  saw  two  ptarmigan,  which  were 
shot ;  called  it  Ptarmigan  Point.  A  short  distance  further  on  we  entered  a  harbour,  at 
the  end  of  which  was  a  ravine  leading  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  mth  a  good  gradual 
slope  all  the  way.  Tlio  vegetation  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ravine  was  very  abundant, 
I  must  add,  for  this  couMry.  Sav.^  another  ptarmigan  and  a  hare,  but  could  not  get 
them. 

Feilden  and  I  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  we  called  Constitution  Hill, 
"as  it  tried  ours,  found  it  to  be  1,450  feet ;  it  was  too  cold  and  two  cloudy  to  do  much  at 
the  top  of  the  hiU,  but  I  took  a  round  of  angles  by  compass, 
lemp.  air  f  6°  When  returning  we  saw  six  hares,  but  all  ver}''  wild,  called  it  Hare  Ravine.  Got 

2  o.  back  to  cainp  at  9.0  a.m.    During  oiu*  absence  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Jas.  Self  went  to  Victoria 

Lake  and  tried  to  dig  a  hole  through  the  ice  to  see  if  they  could  catch  any  fish,  but  f(^t 
the  want  of  an  ice  chisel  they  were  unsuccessful ;  they,  however  got  down  to  a  depth  of 
5-^-  feet  by  means  of  the  pickaxe  which  they  had  converted  into  an  ice  chisel.  The 
temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  l  iole  was  +  22-|^,  while  that  of  the  suiTOunding  air 
was  +12. 

Temp,  air  +  10°  Miles  travelled,  10.  ^ 

tent  +  18-'  !  Absent  from  camp,  9  hours.  ■ 

b.  e.  w 


N.  3  b. 


May  15tJi. 

Left  camp  at  3"30a.m.  At  Depot  Point  placed  a  three  days'  depot  for  our 
return  journey.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  we  are  removing  everything  to-day 
further  north.  To  the  westward  of  Depot  Point  the  snow  was  soft  and  deep,  the 
travelling  was  very  heavy,  the  sledge  runners  sink  into  the  snow,  4  inches.  6 '30.  Stopped 
for  lunch.  To  day  is  one  of  those  days  which  are  most  unpleasant,  a  dull  day  and  a 
strong  glare,  and  one  cannot  see  under  foot,  consequently  one  stumbles  at  every  shght 
inequahty  on  the  snow,  and  walking  becomes  irksome.  8*30.  Under  way  agam,  snow 
becoming  harder  as  we  get  on.  After  rounding  a  low  spit  we  suddenly  came  upon  the 
mouth  of  a  ravine  leading  into  a  grand  valley  'running  in  a  westerly  direction.  Ths 
ravme  forms  a  natural  gateway  to  the  valley  ;  it  is  only  about  500  yards  long  jn  the 
neck  or  nairow  part  of  it,  and  not  more  than  80  yards  broad,  cliffs  on  either  side  ;  at  its 
mouth  it  opens  out  to  about  f  mile  with  low  flat  ground,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  4 
hard  snow. 

After  passing  through  the  gateway  the  valley  opens  out  on  either  side,  the  breadtk 
being  about  1  mile.  There  are  hills  on  each  side  of  the  valley  varying  in  height  from 
one  to  two  thousand  feet,  and  in  the  middle  a  flat  plane. 

We  put  up  a  snowy  owl  and  Capt.  Fedden  and  Fred  went  in  chase,  but  each  time 
they  got  within  about  80  yards  of  it  it  ascended  higher  up  the  mountain ;  we  therefore 
christened  it  "  Excelsior." 

Having  reached  the  head  of  the  first  basin,  we  encamped  at  11  "45,  and  I  took  afl 
observation  for  Latitude.  Capt.  Feilden  shot  a  ptarmigan.  To  day,  for  the  first  time,  we 
tlrank  some  water  from  icicles  melting  on  the  cliff.  The  sim  came  out,  and  it  turned 
into  a  beautiful  day. 


OifH  UrI. 


f 


I 
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,  Travelled,  7  miles.  ^'^1' 
Hours  marching,  6^.  ^ 
Lunch,  2. 

Mer.  Alt.,  Mav  15th,  52°  25'  40". 

I.E.  -  r.  " 

May  15th— mil. 

Struck  the  tent  and  started  at  1  a.m.  Very  thick,  can  see  nothing,  and  it  is  very 
jying  to  one's  eyes.  Fred  showed  me  his  leg  last  night,  I  think  he  must  have  bruised 
t;  it  is  of  a  blueish  colour,  with  red  patches  here  and  there.  I  bound  it  up  with  a 
)andage.  Having  done  about  1  mile  in  2^  hours,  the  snow  being  very  deep,  and  the  fog 
)eing  too  thick  to  see  anything  before  us,  we  encamped  in  the  hope  of  the  sun  getting 
trong  enough  soon  to  clear  some  of  it  away ;  we  imagined  we  were  going  down  hill, 
lut  where,  goodness  knows. 

May  16th. 

The  mist  has  all  cleared  away,  and  it  is  a  glorious  day.  I  must  say  I  prefer  day 
ravelling — it  is  so  much  more  cheerful  and  bright — instead  of  plodding  along  in  the  dull 
ight,  and  going  to  roost  just  when  the  sun  appears  in  his  strength.  Our  valley,  which 
ire  have  named  for  the  time  "  Westward-Ho  !"  lies  before  us,  the  hill  tops  on  either  side 
a  the  distance  showing  out  against  the  snow,  with  the  rugged  outline  of  the  mountains 
.earer  to  us,  make  as  pretty  a  picture  as  a  desolate,  barren  land  is  capable  of  doing. 

We  started  at  1  p.m.  The  snow  was  very  soft  and  deep.  The  dogs  v>rould  frequently 
ive  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  turn  round  and  look  at  us;  and  sometimes,  when  we  came 
0  a  soft  piece,  it  required  oiu'  united  efforts  to  move  the  sledge  at  all.  It  looks  to  us 
LOW  as  if  the  valley  cuts  right  through  the  country,  as  we  cannot  see  any  termination  to 
b,  and  the  mountains  on  each  sid^  die  away  in  the  distance. 

At  four  o'clock  we  had  nearly  reached  the  head  of  the  second  basin,  and  the  snow 
lecoming  deeper,  we  decided  to  encamp,  as  more  potential  energy  is  requisite  to  advance 
he  sledge  for  one  day  than  it  would  require  to  explore  the  whole  country  for  20  miles 
ound.  A  very  cold  westerly  wind  was  blowing,  and  we  could  find  no  lee  to  get  under, 
o  pitched  the  tent  to  windward  of  a  snjall  cliff  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  from  the  top 
f  which  I  took  a  round  of  angles  with  the  theodolite.    (See  sketch.) 

Travelled,  4  miles.  Temp,  in  t. 

Hours  travelling,  5:^.  +  IS^ 

May  17  th. 

Arranged  our  plans  as  follows  : — Feilden  and  I,  with  Fred  and  the  dogs  to  attempt 
0  get  up  to  the  top  of  "Cheops,"  distant  about  15  miles,  but  apparently  an  easy  road 
ip  to  the  base  of  him ;  Mr.  Mitchell  and  James  Self  to  try  for  game.  At  9  o'clock  we 
eft  camp  with  our  guns,  compasses,  telescope,  &c.;  10  fms.  of  white  rope,  and  the 
ledge.  We  had  taken  particular  notice  of  our  route,  which  would  lead  us  to  a  glacier, 
)r  snow  slope,  we  were  not  quite  certain  which  it  was,  and  this  went  half  way  up  the 
nountain.  For  the  first  four  miles  the  travelling  was  very  fair,  as  we  occasionally  got 
hardish  piece  of  snow ;  but  after  that  it  became  worse  and  worse,  and  was  all  soft. 
iWe  crossed  a  broad  ravine,  which  is  the  outlet  for  the  water  from  this  part  of  the  valley 
po  the  sea,  passing  through  James  Ross  Bay.  Mounting  the  hill  on  the  further  side  of 
the  ravine  was  anything  but  pleasant  work,  for  the  place  was  covered  with  large  sharp- 
jcornered  stones  with  snow  over  them,  so  one  could  only  walk  on  blindly,  and  take  what 
jcame  first  without  picking  the  way.  At  length  we  turned  the  corner  v/-here  we  expected 
to  find  the  snow  slope ;  the  snow  slope  was  there  certainly,  but  between  it  and  ourselves 
ithere  was  a  deep  ravine  quite  impracticable  to  pass,  the  sides  being  nearly  perpendicular. 
We  then  walked  up  the  hill  on  our  right,  which  we  called  "Alternative  Hill;"  it  is 
1,825  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  looks  down  upon  James  Ross  Bay.  Made  a  sketch 
and  took  round  of  angles. 

Finding  "  Cheops  "  out  of  the  question,  we  decided  to  try  and  reach  the  glacier,  or 
snow  slope,  which  completely  blocks  up  Westward  Ho  !  Valley,  and  was  about  4  miles 
distant ;  but  before  we  had  got  one  mile  we  were  completely  done  up,  sinking  in  the 
snow,  which  was  of  a  soft  powdery  nature,  up  to  our  hips.  I  have  never  yet  tried  the 
treadmill,  but  I  don't  think  it  could  be  worse  than  the  travelhng  at  this  place ;  we  found 
it  perfectly  impossible  to  get  along  for  more  than  a  few  yards  at  a  time  without  stopping 
to  take  breath.  The  dogs  could  not  get  through  it  by  their  usual  mode  of  progression, 
but  would  make  a  series  of  bounds  like  so  many  frogs,  and  then  stop;  the  empty  sledge 
would  sink  clean  under  the  surface  of  the  snow 
(342G)  2  O 
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When  within  about  three  miles  of  tiie  glacier,  we  sa#w  a  musk  ox  track  and  thought 
we  saw  the  animal  itself,  so  went  in  chase,  but  found  the  track  led  back  to  the  eastward. 
The  musk  ox  seems  to  have  gone  on  until  he  could  go  no  further,  so  turned  back,  for  we 
could  see  by  the  tracks  that  he  must  have  been  half  buried  in  snow.  We  were  too  much 
done  up  to  go  further,  and  in  spite  of  our  desire  to  reach  the  glacier,  we  were  obliged 
to  give  it  up.  Before  returning,  we  had  a  good  look  at  the  glacier,  or  snow  slope,  through 
a  telescope  ;  we  could  see  no  signs  of  a  crevasse,  and  could  not  make  out  that  it  was 
ice  ;  in  fact,  it  looked  more  like  an  immense  snow  slope,  but  for  the  straight  wall  at  its 
edge  which  must  have  been  50  feet  high. 

Got  back  to  camp  at  10  p.m.  very  tired  and  wet.    During  our  absence  the  sportsmen 


have  got  one  hare. 


Hours  travelling,  13. 
Miles  travelled,  25. 


May  IS th. 

To-day  we  devoted  to  shootins',  all  setting  out  in  different  directions  at  noon.  At 

4  P.M.  we  met  at  the  tent  for  luncheon,  three  hares,  the  only  ones  seen,  were  shot.  At 

5  P.M.  left  the  tent  again,  returned  at  9  p.m.  ;  nothing  whatever  having  been  seen. 
It  was  a  very  hot  day,  the  snow  on  the  rocks  melting  rapidly. 

Mer.  Alt.,  53°  52'  20" 

I.E. -55". 
Sights  for  longitude. 
Time,  3h.  15m.  31s.    Alt.,  46°  51'  10" 
I.E.  -  55". 

May  19  th. 

Feilden,  Mitchell,  and  Fred  went  off  with  their  guns  again  to-day,  and  Jas.  Self 
and  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley,  from  which  I 
thought  I  should  have  been  able  to  see  Mount  Fallen,  or  some  other  hill  I  knew,  wishing 
to  take  a  round  of  angles  with  the  theodolite.  After  a  stiff  and  rocky  climb,  I  was 
rather  disappointed  to  find,  upon  reaching  the  top,  that  there  was  another  hill  rather 
higher  than  the  one  we  were  on  at  the  back,  and  a  deep  ravine  separating  the  two, 
^.^  the  sides  of  which  were  very  precipitious.    I  took  what  angles  I  could  get,  and  luckily 

cmp.  air  ^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  _  Called  this  "  Theodolite  Hill  ; "  it  is  about  2,000  feet  above  the 

sea  level,  and  1,550  above  our  camp.  Got  back  to  camp  after  an  absence  of  6^  hours, 
and  after  an  hour's  rest  and  some  luncheon  we  packed  up  and  moved  the  camp  to  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley.  By  keeping  to  our  old  tracks  we  did 
the  6  miles  in  3i  hours.  The  sportsmen  saw  nothing  this  morning  but  a  snowy  owl,  he 
was  very  wild,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  get  anywhere  near  him.  Mitchell  took  a 
photograph  of  the  glacier. 
Teaip.  tent  +  50°  Miles  travelled,  6. 

Hours  travelling,  3^. 

May  20th. 

Temp,  air  f  27°  2.45.  Left  camp.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  breeze  blowing  up  in  tbe  hills,  but  we 
^-^^  do  not  feel  it  in  the  vaUey.    The  land  is  bared  considerably  since  we  passed  this  way 

before.    A  great  deal  of  hard,  dirty-looking-snow  covered  our  track  in  many  places.  At 

5.20,  stopped  for  lunch.    The  snow  is  much  harder  than  it  was  upon  our  outward  journey. 

Kept  to  the  land  the  whole  way  to  the  depot,  where  we  found  a  note  from  Wootton. 

Took  to  the  ice  at  the  depot,  and  had  splendid  travelling  to  Hare  Ravine,  where  we 
^emp.  -i-   7        pitched  at  10.15.    We  brought  on  our  three  days'  provisions  from  Depot  Point.  The 

southern  sides  of  all  the  floe  bergs  are  fringed  with  icicles,  giving  them  a  very  picturesque 

appearance.    I  find  that  moccasins  get  so  wet  now  that  the  stitches  all  go,  so  I  have 

taken  to  canvas  boots. 

Travelled,  12  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  6. 
„     for  lunch,  &c.,  1^. 

Sundaij,  May  21s^. 

Temp,  air  -|-  30°  At  noon  we  all  set  olf  in  different  directions  to  try  and  get  a .  bare  or  two,  as  we 
tent-h  50^  saw  SO  many  here  before,  but  at  four  o'clock,  when  we  met  at  the  tent  for  luncheon,  we 

''^    °"  ^"  bad  only  seen  one  snow  bunting  among  the  whole  of  us.    The  place  was  covered  with 

hare  and  musk  ox  tracks,  but  not  one  could  we  see.  A  very  close  day,  even  walking 
slowly  along  one  gets  quite  hot.    It  was  too  thick  weather  to  get  any  angles. 
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May  22nc?. 

Fred  shot  a  ptarmigan  witli  a  bullet,  but  it  was  not  more  than  about  12  paces  of! ;  ip^mp  air  -i- 
msequently,  little  or  nothing  of  the  bird  was  left.  Packed  the  sledge,  and  moved  the  calm  c.  s. 
imp  round  the  bay,  past  the  Black  Cliffs,  and  pitched  about  four  miles  from  them,  at 
le  entrance  to  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  bay.  We  discovered  a  small  islet  about 
\  miles  from  our  present  encampment,  which  we  called  Oopik  Island,  on  account  of  the 
imerous  traces  of  the  owl  which  were  found  upon  it.  At  4.30,  having  had  some 
.ncheon,  Feilden,  Fred,  and  I  set  off  with  the  dogs  to  explore  the  ravine.  Crossing  a 
ck  of  land  to  get  into  it,  we  came  upon  a  fine  bay  running  to  the  westward  for  about 
miles,  and  its  breadth  was  about  1  mile  ;  steep  cliffs  on  its  southern  shore,  which  we 
timated  at  800  feet  high  ;  while  upon  its  northern  shore  was  a  series  of  raised  beaches,  Temp,  aii-  -i- 
vered  with  shells.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  there  is  a  ravine,  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
tter  to  call  it  a  watercourse,  for  such  it  is,  and  is  about  1  mile  in  breadth,  in  some 
aces  more;  hills  on  either  side  of  it,  ranging  from  about  300  to  1000  feet  high;  it 
Lrns  to  the  southward  in  a  semicircular  manner,  and  about  4  miles  up,  it  narrows  into  a 
lall  ravine,  leaduig  up  into  the  hills.  We  went  as  far  as  this  point,  and  found  some  Yerj 
teresting  mud  beds,  which  dehghted  Captain  Feilden  very  much,  especially  as  we 
and  some  shells,  &c.,  in  them.  Got  back  to  camp,  feeling  very  cold  and  hungry,  at 
30  P.M. 

During  our  absence  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  is  most  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to 
'ocure  game,  was  away  with  his  gun,  but  did  not  see  a  living  animal  or  bird  of  any 
ascription.  . 

Travelled,  18  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  10. 
lunch,  &c.,  2^. 

May  23rd. 

Took  the  theodolite  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  under  which  we  are  encamped,  and  got  a  Temp,  air  + 
■und  of  angles  ;  there  was  no  sun  to  be  seen.  ^ 

As  soon  as  I  returned  we  struck  the  tent  and  started  at  2.45  p.m.  for  the  snow 
its  in  Dumbbell  Bay.  The  snow  on  the  southern  side  of  Black  Chffs  Bay  was  much 
3eper  than  it  was  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  travelling  was  rather  bad  in 
>nsequence.  Put  in  to  Simmons'  Island,  where  I  took  a  round  of  theodohte  angles 
om  the  small  cau'n  on  the  top,  while  lunch  was  being  prepared.  At  8.30.  started 
again,  and  had  good  travelling  the  whole  way  to  the  Snow  Hut,  which  we  reached 
11.30  P.M.,  and  pitched  the  tent. 

Travelled,  13  miles. 
Hours  travelhng,  6f . 
„     for  lunch,  &c.,  2. 

May  2Uh. 

Dug  out  the  tents  and  gear  left  here  in  the  autumn.    Pitched  the  tent  and  hung 
p  the  bags  inside.    We  leave  altogether  one  5 -man  tent,  4  sleeping  bags,  waterproof, 
mvas  floor-cloth,  cooking  apparatus,  3  pannikins,  shovel  and  pickaxe,  and  4  rations 
)mplete.  ^ 
LeftjSnow  huts  at  2.15,  and  reached  the  ship  at  5.45  p.m. 

Travelled,  8  miles. 
Hours  travelling.  3^. 
,,     lunch,  &c.,  nil. 

This  trip  added  considerably  to  our  information  of  the  geological  structure  of  the 
untry,  and  especially  deserving  of  notice  are  mud-beds  of  great  thickness,  showing 
bctions  of   100  to  150  feet,  containing  shells  similar  to  those  now  living  in  the 
ieighourmg  sea.    These  mud-beds  are  extensively  developed  in  many  of  the  vaUeys  we 
ntered. 

I  Captain  Feilden,  who  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  us  in  working  the  sledge, 
I'as,  through  his  unceasing  energy  and  exertions,  enabled  to  bring  back  to  the  ship  a 
lonsidei:able  collection  of  specimens,  representing  the  rock  formations  of  the  district  ,ve 
isited,  and  he  expressed  himself  to  me  as  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our  journey 
1  his  special  branch. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
G.  LE.  C.  EGEBTON,  Sub- Lieutenant. 

To  Captain  Naves,  R.N.,  F.R.S., 

Commanding  Arctic  Expedition,  1875-G. 

(3^::g)  2  0  2 
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VVeigiits  at 
5tartiTi!r. 


Constant  Weights 

Tent 

Sledge   . . 

Backs  and  crosspiece 
Poles 
Coverlet. . 
Snow  robe 
Sail 

Floor  cloth 
Trough  .  . 
Bottom  . . 
Pickaxe  » . 
Shovel   .  . 
Store  bag 
Cooking  apparatus 
Medical  stores  .  . 
2  liifles  . . 
2  Guns  .  . 
Ammunition 

Lunch  bag,  pannikins,  &c. 
5  Sleeping  bags 
5  Haversacks 
5  Duffle  jumpers 
Sextant  .  . 

Theodolite  and  Stand 
Photographic  Gear 
100  fms.  sounding  hne 
2  Geological  hammers 

Total 


lbs. 

oz. 

Peovisions. 

lbs. 

36 

0 

Pemmican 

28 

39 

0 

Preserved  meat 

42 

8 

4 

Bacon.  , 

26 

23 

0 

Biscuit 

60 

lo 

o 

Potatoes 

8 

14 

8 

Rum   .  . 

8 

7 

8 

Chocolate 

4 

10 

0 

Tea 

2 

6 

0 

Sugar  . . 

13 

2 

0 

bpmts  oi  wme.  . 

35 

7 

o 

8 

Tobacco 

2 

6 

0 

Salt  

1 

17 

0 

Pepper 

0 

26 

0 

(Jmon  powder,  . 

0 

10 

0 

Curry  paste    . , 

0 

15 

0 

Lime  juice 

4 

14 

0 

15 

0 

Total 

236 

10 

0 

41 

0 

lbs. 

50 

0 

Provisions  tor  6  dogs,  preserved 

25 

0 

meat 

156 

12 

0 

Total. 

15 

0 

lbs. 

26 

0 

Constant  weio-Iits 

47G 

21 

8 

Provisions 

236 

3 

0 

Dogs  ditto 

156 

476 

12 

869 

lbs. 

Weight  per  dog 

144 

0 
0 

ll 

3^ 


oz. 


\V.  Malley,  A.B« 
J.  llndii-es,  A.T5. 


H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  at  Floeberg  Beach. 
Sh-,  2Dth  May,  1876. 

With  the  men  named  in  the  margin  you  will  proceed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Black  Cape,  and  from  there  proceed  out  on  the  ice  in  Bobeson  Channel,  to  such  a  dis- 
tance from  land  as  you  consider  safe  at  this  late  period  of  the  year,  and  there  obtain 
serial  temperature  observations,  and  if  possible  current  observations  at  different  depths  of 
water  at  different  periods  of  the  tide. 

After  this  duty  is  completed,  you  are  to  endeavour  to  establish  your  tent,  with 
cooking  gear,  equipment,  and  about  50  complete  rations  of  provisions,  but  at  least  that 
quantity  of  groceries  and  fuel,  at  Cape  Union,  in  an  accessible  position  from  both  the 
beach  and  the  land  inshore. 

On  your  return  you  are  to  convey  any  provisions  that  may  be  left  unused  at  Cape 
Rawson  to  the  ship. 

G.  S.  NARES,  Captain,  R.N. 
To  Commandincf  Arctic  Expedition. 

Sub-Lieutenant  George  Le  C.  Egerton,  H.M.S.  "  Alert." 


Wm.  MiilK.v,A.B. 
•Imo.  !!,id-j8,A.B. 


Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  May  25th,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
T  left  H.M.S.  "Alert"  on  May  27th,  with  the  two  men  named  in  the  margin,  and 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Moss.  Finding  the  weights  would  be  too  much  to  drag,  I  returned 
to  the  ship,  after  obtaining  the  soundings,  and  then  proceeded  to  Cape  Union  to  carry 
out  the  remainder  of  your  orders.    The  following  are  the  details  of  my  journey  :— 
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May  27th. 

* ' 

11.30  A.M.  Left  the  ship  with  a  5-man  sledge,  tent,  robes,  hags,  &c.,  4  da3's' 
]^o visions,  and  gear  necessary  for  obtaining  soundings,  temperatures,  and  current 
(Nervations. 

Owing  to  the  late  fall  of  snow,  we  found  we  had  just  as  much  weight  upon  the 
dge  as  we  could  comfortably  drag,  the  weight  per  man  being  95^  lbs. 
1    At  1.30  P.M.  we  got  to  Cape  Kawson,  and,  having  roimded  the  nip  there  by  2.30, 
lipitched  the  tent  for  lunch.    At  4.30  we  were  under  way,  and  had  heavy  travelling 
t  the  B]ack  Cape,  which  we  rounded  at  9.30  p.m.,  and  pitched  the  tent  close  to  the 
g  ore  hummocks,  where  the  road  had  been  cut  through  them  for  the  Greenland  parties. 

Travelled,  6  miles.  Temp,  ali-  +  22" 

Hours  travelling,  8h     ■  Wind  >J.W  l— 

Lunch,  2  hours       ~  Weather  o. 

May  28th. 

It  has  been  snowing  all  night,  and  is  still  doing  so,  and  it  is  foggy  as  well. 
Leaving  the  tent  pitched,  we  started  out  at  11.30,  taking  ice  chisels,  pickaxe,  and 
ovel  with  us,  in  search  of  a  convenient  place  for  making  a  hole  through  the  ice ;  this 
)  found,  after  crossing  the  first  floe.  It  was  a  small  floe  of  this  season's  ice,  with  only 
lately  fallen  snow  upon  it. 
Commenced  work  by  digging  a  hole  4  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  working  round 
e  edges  with  a  pickaxe,  and  thus  cutting  the  centre  away.  The  ice  was  in  a  soft, 
iden  state,  water  began  to  percolate  through  it  when  we  had  cut  about  2  feet  down, 
e  found  it  diflicult  to  cut,  as  it  was  too  soft  to  chip,  and  the  pickaxe  would  stick  in  it 
ch  blow  that  was  given.  By  3  o'clock  we  had  got  down  3  feet ;  so,  leaving  all  the 
ar,  we  returned  to  the-  tent  for  lunch,  where  I  had  sent  the  cook  on  about  an  hour 
fore. 

Dr.  Moss,  who  had  been  away  with  his  gun  all  the  morning,  returned,  having  shot 
hare. 

At  4.30  returned  to  work,  and  found  our  hole  had  nearly  2  feet  of  water  in  it ; 
led  it  out  with  the  shovel,  and  continued  to  dig  away  again ;  after  a  short  time,  much 
_fore  we  expected  it,  up  came  a  rush  of  water,  so  we  cut  the  remainder  away  with  ice- 

flseLs.  The  hole  was  completed  at  6.15  p.m.  The  position  of  the  hole  is,  Black  Cape, 
W.  by  N.  f  mile,  the  nearest  shore  being  ^  a  mile  from  it.  Sent"  Malley  and  Hodges 
ck  for  the  current  gear,  &c.,  while  Dr.  Moss  and  I  sounded.  The  following  are  the 
suits  of  the  observations  . — 

Depth  of  water,  32  fms. 
Thickness  of  ice,  4  ft.  lAin. 


Temperatures. 


Thermometer 

Depth  below 

Set 

AT 

Showed 

Surface. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max.  Miu. 

No.  7.  Casella 

5  fms. 

29°5 

29°2 

29  29-2 

No.  8.  „ 

10  „ 

22-8 

23-8 

28-3  23-8 

No.  6. 

20  „ 

22-2 

21-2 

29  21-2 

No.  128.  (Inverting)  30  „ 

27° 

29°-4 

No.  8. 

2 

24 

25 

28-5  29-1 

Temp,  air  j  22' 


Tide  turned  at  7.45  ;  previous  to  that  time  the  current  was  running  to  the  north- 
ird,  as  far  down  as  we  could  see.  I  tried  Moore's  Current  Bate  Apparatus,  but  i]ie 
'Under  becommg  full  of  water,  the  machinery  would  not  work. 

Saw  a  considerable  number  of  various  coloured  shrimps  and  some  jelly  fish,  but 
'uld  not  catch  any.    I  also  had  a  fishing  line  down,  but  never  got  a  bite. 

I  found  it  uncommonly  cold  work  dabbhng  about  in  the  water,  so,  having  done  ali 
could  do,  we  returned  to  the  tent  at  9.10  p.m.  Our  game  laws  permit  the  sportsman 
ho  shoots  any  hare  or  other  game  to  have  the  head,  liver,  and  heart  for  his  own  use, 
e  remainder  goes  to  the  sick  or  for  the  general  use  of  the  ship ;  so  this  evening  we 
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Wia.(j()r(;,nU)k(:r. 
</(i().  CranstoJie. 


Calai  \>.  0.  H. 


had  for  dinner  "Pemmlcan  a  la  lievre  perquisite,"  which  was  a,  great  improvement  on  the 
pemmican  by  itself.  , 

May  29th. 

A  g^ood  deal  of  wind  last  night,  which  hlew  clean  through  the  tent ;  and  haviog 
got  very  wet  yesterday,  we  passed  rather  an  uncomfortable  night.  To-day  we  return  to 
the  ship,  taking  all  the  gear  we  shall  riot  want  again  with  us,  and  leaving  the  tent  pitched 
Left  the  tent  at  10  A.M,,  dug  out  the  snow  hut  on  the  northern  side  of*  the  Black  Cape, 
in  which  I  found  a  case,  cf^ntairdug  120  rations  of  biscuit  and  chocolate,  and  anotliei 
30  ratiorLS  of  chocolate.  Leaving  50  rations  of  biscuits  and  chocolate,  I  brought  the 
remairjfler  on  board.  As  we  already  liarl  as  much  as  we  could  drag,  I  could  not  bring 
back  any  of  the  Cape  liawson  Depot.    Got  on  board  at  4.30. 


May  SOtft. 


{ 


Left  the  ship  at  9.4.0  p.m.  with  the  three  men  named  in  the  margin,  drawing  s 
5-nian  sledge,  and  takirig  a  tent  and  gear  to  leave  at  Cape  Union  ;  also  50  rations  and 
four  days'  provisions  for  our  own  use.  Hodges  was  unfit  to  leave  the  ship.  Fron 
Cape  liawson  we  took  on  5f»  lbs.  pemmican,  If)  Ibn,  stearine. 

At  ]  A.M.  stopi^efl  for  lunch,  and  started  at  3  a.m.  From  the  snow  hut  we  took  or 
the  50  rations  of  biscuit  and  chocolate.  I  found  a  32db.  tin  of  pemmican  there,  which  1 
left  to  yMck  up  mj)(>t]  our  return  to  the  ship.  Pitched  the  tent  we  brought  with  us  or 
the  north  side  of  the  H\nx:k  Cape,  rounded  the  Cape,  and  arrived  at  our  old  encampmeni 
at  5  A.M.,  where  I  remained  for  the  night. 

IVavelled,  G  miles. 
Hours  on  the  march,  5^. 

I  can  hardly  see,  my  eyes  are  so  bad  from  snow  blindness,  though  I  wear  spectaclei 
continually. 

May  'Slgt. 

Under  way  at  0  r.M.,  leaving  coverlet,  knapsacks,  and  all  gear  we  did  not  want. 

About  8  o'clock  I  was  much  astonislied  to  see  a  tent  pitched  about  half  a  mill 
further  on.  I  gave  a  loud  "  who-w})00[j,"  and  presently  out  came  two  or  three  men 
who  proved  to  Ixi  Mr.  Conj'beare  and  party  from  the  "  Discovery,"  which  ship  they  ha( 
left  ten  days  ago.  One  of  his  crew  was  down  with  scurvy  and  could  hardly  g(;t  along 
10  I'.M.  Stopjjed  for  lunch.  Up  to  this,  the  travelling  to-day  Ws  been  very  good  ;  hare 
snow,  with  only  a  very  little  soft  snow  upon  it.  I  don't  think  there  is  anythiru 
tliat  tries  one's  patience  more  than  the  5-maa  cooking  apparatus  with  rum  for  fuel.  I 
Look  I  hour  and  40  minutes  to  boil  the  water  to-day.  At  3.30  we  had  reached  Cap 
Union,  or  rather  the  ravine  to  the  north  of  it,  where  I  was  to  pitch  the  tent. 

The  whole  phtce  is  so  exposed  that  T  could  not  pick  out  a  position  where  then 
woidd  be  the  slighest  shelter  from  any  wind  which  might  blow,  so  pitched  the  tent  upo] 
a  ridge  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ravine,  where  it  would,  at  any  rate,  be  free  fron 
wat(jr,  and  where  I  thought  it  could  easily  be  discovered  by  travellers  coming  either  fron 
the  north  or  south.  It  is  about  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  half  a  mile  fron 
the  shore  hummocks. 

It  has  come  on  to  blow  hard  from  the  S.E.,  and  a  heavy  snowstorm.  We  brough 
no  coverlet,  and  left  our  duffle  jumpers  at  the  Black  Cape,  so  we  are  rather  miserable 
To-da_y  is  the  glorious  1  st  f>f  Jiuie.  I  think  the  weather  we  have  here  would  throw  i 
darnpei-  on  old  Howe  himself. 

Travelled,  G  miles. 
Hours  on  the  march,  7. 


June  \st. 

l>iirjng  the  iiighi  \i  came  on  to  blow  very  hard  from  the  N.W.  I  thought  the  ten 
would  have  been  down  about  our  hcjads  several  times.  None  of  us  got  much  sleep,  fd 
besides  the  wind,  we  were  shioping  on  rather  an  uncomfortabh;  bed,  being  on  slates,  moi 
of  th(j  coi-n(;rs  and  edges  of  which  wore  sticking  iif).  ]3y  4  f)'clock  we  were  vuidcr  way 
securing  the  tfint,  &c,,  and  started  at  4.30.  Tlie  wind  wjxs  right  in  our  teeth,  blowinj 
with  a  forcf;  <>l'  from  5  to  H. 
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It  LS  perfectly  marvellous  the  alteration  in  the  travelling  since  yesterday,  caused  by 
iie  combined  efforts  of  wind  and  snow.  A.11  the  snow  seems  to  have  blown  off  the  hills 
own  to  the  hummocks.  Where  we  walked  along  with  the  greatest  ease  yesterday  is 
ibw  soft,  sticky  snow  above  our  knees  ;  in  places  we  had  to  wade  through  the  snow  our- 
Jlves,  and  then  "  One,  two,  three,  haul ! "  at  the  sledge,  which  was  completely  buried, 
('ily  the  cooking  apparatus  and  a  portion  of  the  trough  showing.  We  only  had  the 
(joking  apparatus  and  our  sleeping  bags  on  the  sledge.  At  one  place  we  could  hardly 
jlove  the  sledge  at  all,  so  tried  to  carry  it,  but  this  we  found  we  could  not  manage. 
Then  about  three  miles  from  the  Black  Cape,  Gore  had  to  fall  out ;  he  could  only  just 
tddle  along,  and  was  continually  falling  down.  When  we  got  to  the  Black  Cape  we 
t'ought  we  should  be  at  the  tent  in  a  few  minutes  more,  but  we  did  not  get  there  for 
^hom-s  and  10  minutes,  a  newly-formed  drift  15  feet  deep,  and  very  soft  snow,  taking  us 
te  greater  part  of  that  time  to  pass.  At  12.15  we  reached  the  tent,  very  tired,  cold, 
■\3t,  and  hungry. 

The  snow  as  it  fell  melted  upon  our  clothes,  consequently  we  got  very  wet. 
I  Travelled,  6  miles. 

I  Hours  on  the  march,  7f . 

Lunch,  &c.,  nil, 

June  2nd. 

Started  at  2  p.m.,  taking  tent  and  every  tiling  with  us.  Travelling  as  bad  or  worse 
i  an  yesterday.  Still  snowing  hard.  Not  quite  as  much  wind  as  yesterday,  but  the 
( tra  depth  of  snow  makes  up  for  it.  Took  on  the  32  lbs.  of  pemmican  from  the 
f  ow  hut. 

In  one  place  we  took  to  a  bare  patch  of  land,  and  found  di-agging  the  sledge  over  it 
]it  worse  than  over  the  snow,  and  the  walking  very  much  preferable.     The  sledge  sinks 
iitil  the  body  of  it  rests  upon  the  snow,  the  runners  do  not  take  the  weight  at  all ;  con- 
ijquently,  a  large  mass  of  snow  collects  in  front  of  the  sledge,  which  entirely  stops  further 
regress  until  the  sledge  is  cleared,  the  quickest  means  of  doing  so  being  to  lift  the  sledge 
idily  over  the  heap.     It  took  us  4;^  hours  getting  from  the  tent  to  the  Half-way  CKff, 
rhere  we  pitched  the  tent  for  lunch.    Under  way  again  at  7.45.    At  CapeRawson  we 
fid  the  remains  of  the  depot  to  carry  roimd,  viz.  : — Pemmican,  2  56-lb.  tins,  1  2 8 -lb. 
kd  1  3  2 -lb.  tins  ;  bacon,  2  40 -lb.  and  1  20 -lb.  tins  ;  and  two  cases  containing  groceries 
ieiglung  about  60  lbs.  each.     At  2.45  we  had  carried  all  round  except  the  two  cases, 
'hich  I  have  left  until  to-morrow.    Made  a  good  fire  with  the  old  cases,  and  tried  to  dry 
■  me  of  our  clothes,  which  were  all  soaking. 

Travelled,  4  miles. 

Travelling  and  working,  11^  hoiu-s. 

Jitne  3rd. 

During  the  night  it  was  more  like  being  under  a  shower  bath  than  a  tent,  the  snow 
■•as  falling  very  fast,  thawing  on  the  tent,  and  coming  through  in  showers.    We  are 
d  very  glad  that  we  shall  get  on  board  to-day,  for  aU  our  limbs  are  aching,  and  our 
othes  hanofino:  about  us  like  wet  sheets. 

At  2.30  we  had  brought  the  two  cases  round,  and  started  for  the  ship.  I  was 
■nable  to  bring  any  of  the  depot  back  with  me,  except  one  case,  as  we  had  as  much  as 
TQ  could  drag  over  the  soft  snow.    Got  on  board  at  6.30  P.M. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  mention  that  the  two  men,  Wm.  MaUey,  A.B., 
leo,  Cranstone,  A.B.,  worked  very  hard  indeed  during  the  trip,  which,  though 
tot  a  long  one,  was  somewhat  laborious  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  road. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sk, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  LE  C.  EGERTON, 

Sub-Lt. 

0 

Captain  Nares,  E.N.,  F.RS., 

Commanding  Arctic  Expedition,  1875-6. 
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"Weiulits  at 
.starting. 


Ailuiii  Ayles, 

•JimIC.  P.O.Capt 
Jiio.  Simmons., 

•2nd  C.  P.  0. 
( ieo.  Cranstone, 

A.B. 

Win.  Malley,A.B. 
.Fas.  Soir,  A.  B. 
\Vni.(ilore,Stokor. 
.);!iiics;Thomback, 

A.r.. 

.).C:t:iis  Armourer. 
Rob.  Ilit.-.-hcock. 
A.l^. 

.T:i(i.  lLod2,-es, A.B. 
l)aiil.(5iravd,A.B. 


First  Trip. 


5 -man  tent 
Poles 
Sledge   .  , 
Coverlet.  . 
Lower  robe 
Sail 

Sledge  bottom 
Pickaxe  and  shovel 
4  sleeping  bags  . . 
Cooking  apparatus 
Rifle  and  ammunition 

4  haversacks 
1  small  bed 
Current  apparatus 
Heversible  thermometer 

ratus  . . 

5  Thermometers 


Large  bed 
2  Ice  chisels 


4  days'  provisions 


appa 


"Weight  per  man 


IDS. 

oz. 

24 

4 

21 

8 

39 

0 

31 

^  0 

7 

8 

•2 

4 

13 

8 

32 

8 

18 

0 

12 

0 

33 

0 

11 

8 

10 

0 

14 

.0 

5 

0 

40 

0 

24 

0 

338 

0 

44 

u 

382 

0 

95 

8 

Second  Trip. 


iuo.  oz 

5 -man  tent       . .        . .  , 

24  i 

Poles 

Sledge   . . 

39  ( 

Sail   

7  f 

^Va.ternvoof 

9  ' 

Cooking  apparatus 

18  i 

Pickaxe  and  shovel 

13  ; 

Pannikins,  &c.  ,  . 

o 
o 

136  ! 

50  Rations  complete 

4  Days'  provisions  for  use 

150  ( 

44  ( 

4  I  330 


Weight  per  man 


82  1( 


Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  for  your  information  the  account  of  my  proceedings 
while  detached  from  the  ship  with  a  party  of  eleven  men,  between  the  15th  and  23rc 
of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  boats,  which  were  advanced  to  the  north  ware 
last  autumn,  on  board. 

July  Ibtli. 

Left  the  ship  at  8  a.m.  with  a  crew  of  eleven  men,  named  in  the  margin,  manning 
an  eight-man  and  satellite  sledges,  provisioned  for  8  days,  and  taking'  a  whale  boat  tc 
leave  at  the  North  Ravine. 

Travelled  along  the  icefoot  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ravine,  when  I  was 
able  to  launch  the  whaler,  place  the  eight-man  sledge  in  it,  and  warp  it  up  to  the 
place  which  was  most  convenient  for  crossing  the  water.  Moored  the  boat  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream  by  means  of  a  line  secured  to  ice  anchors  on  either  shore. 

Having  crossed  the  ravine,  we  had  to  drag  the  sledges  over  the  land  for  about  half  a 
mile,  when  we  got  an  ice  foot  to  travel  on.  I  shot  two  geese  in  the  lake  just  to  the 
northward  of  the  ravine,  and  saw  a  trout  which  I  also  shot,  and  we  afterwards  had  it 
cooked  for  lunch. 

At  1  o'clock  we  halted  for  lunch,  and  at  2  were  under  way  aorain.  Travelled 


again. 


I 


along  shore  on  the  floes  inside  the  hummocks  to  within  a  mile  of  Mushroom  Point,  whe: 
we  were  obliged  to  take  to  the  land  again,  there  being  a  stream  of  water  between  thi 
land  and  the  floe  which  was  too  broad  to  cross.  In  several  places  we  had  to  take  to  the 
land  for  short  distances,  owing  to  the  very  deep  slush  on  the  ice-foot.  Got  to  Mush- 
room Point  at  5  p.m.,  where  I  camped  for  the  night.  All  our  trowsers  and  foot  gear 
were  wet  through,  but  every  man  has  a  complete  change  of  clothing,  so  we 
sleep  in.    Had  a  very  good  dinner  off  the  two  geese,  mixed  with 


have  dry  things  to 
pemmican. 


Travelled,  6  miles. 
Hours  on  the  march,  8. 
Halt  for  lunch,  1  hour. 
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Sunday,  July  IQth. 

Called  the  cook  at  2.15  a.m.  Under  way  at  5.  Crossed  Ravine  Bay  on  the 
floe,  which  was  very  much  cut  up  with  lanes  and  pools  of  water,  but  not  wishing  to  i 
get  the  men  wet  more  than  I  could  help,  we  avoided  the  water  as  much  as  possible ; 
to  do  this  we  had  to  make  a  very  circuitous  track,  sometimes  being  stopped  by  a  lane  of 
water,  and  having  to  retrace  our  steps  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  7.15  we  arrived  at 
the  tent  in  Dumb-bell  Bay,  which  we  had  orders  to  remove  for  our  own  use,  having  one 
eight-man  tent  which  we  brought  on  from  Mushroom  Point.  Found  the  tent  (which  is 
a  five-man  tent)  was  occupied  by  Lieut.  Parr  and  Capt.  Feilden,  who  were  not  at  home,  so 
having  orders  to  give  the  men  a  holiday  to-day,  I  pitched  the  eight-man  tent,  and  sent 
the  men  away  to  amuse  themselves  the  best  way  they  could,  giving  one  the  gun,  and 
another  the  rifle,  while  I  set  off  with  the  provisions  for  the  shooting  party  at  fihe  lakes, 
about  four  miles  off.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  there  just  as  their  breakfast  was 
ready,  which  consisted  of  the  livers,  hearts,  and  gizzards  of  13  geese,  which  they  shot 
yesterday,  fried  with  bacon,  and  uncommonly  good  they  were,  being  cooked  to  a  turn 
by  Sub-Lt.  Conybeare,  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  the  functions  of  that  office  for  the 
day.  Before  returning  to  our.  tent  Capt.  Markham  very  kindly  gave  me  four  geese  for  our 
party,  which  we  were  very  glad  to  get,  especially  as  our  sportsmen  had  not  seen  a 
thing ;  and,  indeed,  the  quantity  of  game  about  the  country  is  so  small  that  Capt. 
Feilden  and  Lieut.  Parr,  whom  I  found  in  the  tent  upon  my  return,  had  hardly  shot 
anything,  and  were  very  glad  to  get  some  pemmican  for  their  dinner,  as  they  only  had 
preserved  meat  with  them.  After  dinner  they  packed  up  their  gear  and  started  for 
Mushroom  Point.  Most  of  my  men  had  had  a  good  walk  over  the  country,  and  seemed 
to  have  enjoyed  it.  The  ice  in  Dumb-bell  Bay  is  not  so  much  cut  up  with  pools  of 
water  as  Ravine  Bay,  but  all  round  its  edges  there  is  a  lane  of  water  varying  from 
about  10  to  40  feet  broad,  access  on  to  the  floe  being  only  to  be  got  at  one  or  two 
places. 

July  17  th. 

Called  cook  at  5.15,  under  way  at  7.30.  Divided  the  weights  as  most  con- 
venient between  the  two  sledges.  Pitched  both  tents  at  Harley  Spit,  and  then  went  on 
to  the  boats.  Dug  them  out  and  advanced  the  large  ice  boat  about  half  way  to  Harley 
Spit,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  way  I  hope  to  be  able  to  track  the  boat 
along  at  high  tide.  We  then  returned  for  the  small  boat  which  we  brought  about  half 
a  mile  back  with  us,  when  Jas.  Self  who  I  had  sent  to  take  a  saw  to  Capt.  Markham's 
party  returned  with  a  note  for  me  to  the  effect  that  they  had  shot  two  musk  ox,  and 
wanted  a  boat  to  bring  them  back  in.  So  I  sent  the  men  back  to  the  tent  and  met 
the  shooting  party,  and  made  arrangements  to  go  for  the  musk  ox  to-morrow.  ^  During 
lunch  to-day  which  we  had  at  the  boats,  I  came  upon  a  plot  of  groimd  covered  with  sorrel 
so  I  gave  the  men  half  an  hour  to  graze.  Notwithstanding  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  is  bare  of  snow,  I  have  become  quite  snow  blind,  eyes  painful  and  inflamed  ;  the 
best  remedy  I  find  is  the  zinc  lotion,  a  small  bottle  of  which  I  carry  about  with  me  to 
wash  my  eyes  continually. 

Miles  travelled,  10. 
,  •       Hours  travelling,  8. 

July  ISth, 

Found  it  very  cold  last  night ;  stockings  &c.,  which  were  hung  out  to  dry  were 
frozen  hard.  At  8  o'clock,  I  sent  Simmons,  Self;  Cane,  Hodges,  and  Hitchcock  to  walk 
across  to  the  Commander's  tent  and  he  is  going  to  show  them  the  way  to  the  musk  ox, 
which  has  to  be  carried  about  half  a  mile  to  the  water.  The  rest  of  us  took  the  small 
boat  round  the  coast  into  another  "  Dumb-bell "  bay,  which  was  the  nearest  place  for  us 
to  go  for  the  beef  We  had  a  very  wet  journey  of  it,  the  floes  are  tremendously  cut  up 
with  water  patches,  which  however,  are  only  deep  enough  to  float  the  boat  when  no  one 
is  in  it,  so  we  have  to  wade  through  the  pools  shoving  the  boat  along,  it  was  perfectly 
useless  to  attempt  to  keep  dry,  especially  as  there  were  numbers  of  holes  and  cracks  ;  two 
men,  Ayles  and  Cranstone,  went  clean  into  the  water,  and  the  rest  had  many  close  shaves 
of  doing  the  same  thing.  At  2  o'clock,  had  lunch  and  started  again  at  3.15,  did  not  get 
to  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  we  met  the  other  party,  until  6.30.  Lit  up  the  kettle 
and  had  some  steaks  ;  being  too  late  to  take  the  boat  back  to-night,  we  all  walked  across 
country  to  our  tent,  which  we  reached  at  11  p.m.,  all  very  wet  and  very  tired,  but  after 
getting  into  warm  and  dry  clothing,  and  having  a  good  dinner  of  musk  ox  steaks  and 
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potatoes,  we  were  all  as  happy  as  possible.  The  "  fisherman's  "  boots  which  the  men| 
are  wearing  are  very  good  for  our  usual  travelling  on  the  floes,  but  were  very  heavy 
walking  over  land,  and  several  of  the  men  have  been  rather  chafed  with  them. 

Travelled,  15  miles. 

Hours  travelling,  12^. 
„     lunch,  &c.,  2^. 

July  19  th. 

After  a  long  sleep  of  about  10  hours  last  night  we  all  felt  very  "  fit  "  this  morning 
and  had  a  good  breakfast  on  musk  ox  steaks,  which  were  excellent,  having  no  musky 
flajvour  whatever.  We  set  off  at  3  o'clock  and  walked  over  the  land  to  the  head  of  the 
bay,  where  we  had  left  the  boat  and  reached  it  at  5. 

On  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  inner  part  of  tliis  bay,  there  were  great  quantities  of 
drift  wood,  pieces  of  all  sizes,  varying  from  1 5  feet  in  length  to  a  foot,  but  apparently 
all  of  the  same  description,  most  of  the  pieces  were  lying  on  the  surface,  but  some  were 
slightly  covered  with  soil,  I  found  pieces  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  One  tree 
lying  close  above  the  water's  edge,  was  about  15  feet  long,  and  12  inches  in  diameter 
at  its  thickest  part.  The  shore  was  covered  with  shells  to  a  height  of  20  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water  generally,  but  in  places  considerably  higher.  All  the  shells  were 
of  the  same  kind. 

Instead  of  trying  to  track  the  boat  along,  we  walked  it  over  the  floes  the  whole 
way,  wading  through  the  pools  as  we  came  to  them,  the  water  was  about  3  feet  deep 
in  most  of  the  pools  and  lanes,  though  in  some  places  it  was  considerably  more,  and 
in  some  of  the  lanes  the  ice  had  entirely  melted.  When  we  came  to  these  deep  pools 
or  lanes  we  made  a  bridge  of  the  boat,  or  ferried  over  according  to  its  breadth. 
Stopped  for  lunch  on  the  N.E.  point  of  the  bay  ;  while  waiting  for  the  kettle  to  boil  I 
came  upon  a  pile  of  rocks  which  looked  hke  an  old  ruin  about  40  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  upon  examination,  I  found  these  rocks  full  of  fossils,  specimens  of 
which  I  brought  on  board  for  the  Naturahst ;  these  rocks  appear  to  have  been  deposited 
here  by  some  means,  as  they  are  of  a  totally  different  nature  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
strata.  Being  very  cold  and  wet  when  we  got  to  Boat  Point,  I  stopped  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  tea,  and  before  leaving,  removed  the  groceries  and  left  the 
pemmican.    After  a  hard  day's  work,  we  got  our  load  to  Harley  Spit  at  4  a.m. 

Travelled,  15  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  lOf. 
„     lunch,  &c.,  2^. 

July  20fh  mid  21st. 

I  gave  the  men  a  good  long  night's  rest,  as  they  were  rather  tired,  and  I  could  not 
do  much  before  high  water.  We  have  gradually  worked  round  into  night  travelling. 
At  7.30  P.M.,  I  sent  Simmons,  Cane,  Hodges,  and  Hitchcock,  to  take  the  musk  ox  to  the 
ship  on  the  "  Satellite  Sledge,"  taking  their  tent  and  gear  with  them  as  far  as  Mushroom 
Point,  where  I  instructed  them  to  leave  it  for  our  party  to  bring  on.  I  should  have 
mentioned  that  on  the  18th,  Capt.  Markham,  Lieut.  May,  and  I  shot  10  geese,  which 
we  brought  round  with  us,  and  Capt.  Markham  called  at  our  tent  yesterday,  leaving 
7  more  ;  so  Simmons'  party  take  6  quarters  of  musk  ox,  and  17  geese  with  them  to  the 
ship.  At  7.30  P.M.,  the  remainder  of  our  party,  viz.,  7  men  and  myself,  went  for  the  large 
boat,  but  had  to  wait  for  half  an  hour  for  the  tide,  and  then  we  floated  her  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  to  Harley  Spit  and  dragged  her  the  rest.  We  found  the  boat  travelled 
much  easier  on  her  keel  than  on  the  sledge,  so  we  invariably  march  in  that  manner.  A 
smart  shower  of  rain  coming  on  when  we  were  at  Harley  Spit,  I  got  the  men  under 
cover  until  it  was  over,  when  we  again  proceeded  towards  Mushroom  Point,  taking  the  ^ 
large  boat,  pickaxe,  shovel,  oars,  &c.,  and  theodolite  and  stand,  the  latter  I  brought  from 
the  ship  to  get  some  rounds  of  angles,  but  during  our  absence  it  has  been  thick  weather 
continually. 

Tlierc  being  more  water  on  the  floes  inshore,  I  chose  a  route  well  outside,  and  had 
very  good  travelling  the  whole  way  to  Mushroom  Point,  which  we  reached  at  4.30, 
having  been  delayed  1^  hour  at  the  point  between  Dumb-bell  and  Eavine  Bays  for 
lunch.    Returned  to  the  tent  at  Harley  Spit,  which  we  reached  at  6  o'clock. 

Travelled,  5^-  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  8^. 
„     lunchj  &c.,  2. 
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July  21iit  and  2'2nd. 

Under  way  at  7.20,  taking  tent,  small  boat,  and  all  the  gear,  .two  hands  pulling 
the  sledge  with  provisions,  tent  and  cooking  apparatus  upon  it,  the  remainder  bringing 
the  boat,  bags,  haversacks  and  robes  in  it.  A  cold  raw  wind  was  blowing,  and  being  as 
I  usual  up  to  our  knees  in  water,  we  found  it  far  from  pleasant.  Arrived  at  Mushroom 
I  Point  at  11.30,  and  started  agahi  at  1.20,  taking  the  small  boat,  the  same  as  this 
morning,  with  an  eight-man  tent,  waterproof  robes,  and  floor  cloth  in  addition,  these 
having  been  left  at  Mushroom  Point  by  a  former  sledge  party.  The  travelling  on  the 
southern  side  af  the  point  not  very  good ;  I  kept  well  out,  outside  the  shore  hummocks, 
as  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  drag  the  boat  over  the  land,  which  I  should  have 
I  had  to  have  done  had  I  kept  inside.  At  2  o'clock,  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  came  on 
j  followed  by  a  snow  storm,  not  wisliing  to  get  the  men's  upper  garments  wet,  it  being 
quite  enough  to  have  their  lower  ones  in  that  condition,  we  got  in  to  the  land  through  a 
passage  between  the  hummocks,  and  pitched  the  tent  on  a  capital  piece  of  ground,  with 
a  stream  close  at  hand.    I  also  pitched  the  spare  tent  for  the  cook. 

Travelled,  3  miles. 
Hours  on  the  march,  4|. 
„     lunch,  &c.,  2. 


July  22nd  and  23rd.  . 

My  watch  having  stopped  the  other  day  while  at  Harley  Spit,  I  borrowed  Lieut. 
May's,  but  this  morning  I  missed  my  own,  and  concluded  that  it  must  have  dropped  out 
of  my  pocket ;  so,  taking  Malley  with  me,  I  set  off  in  .search.  I  instructed  Ayles  to 
take  the  rest  of  the  men  back  to  Mushroom  Pomt  for  the  large  boat,  and  then  advance 
it  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  ship.  At  6  p.m.  we  all  started,  Malley  and  I  following 
our  track.  At  Harley  Spit  I  found  the  watch  lying  on  the  ground,  so  we  returned,  and 
overtook  the  boat  party  at  10.30  p.m.,  when  we  halted  for  lunch.  Under  way  at 
12  o'clock,  and  travelled  on  the  floes,  keeping  well  out  from  the  land ;  had  very  good 
travelling,  but  very  wet  and  cold.  When  we  got  within  a  mile  of  the  North  Kavine  we 
observed  water  outside  the  hummocks,  the  sight  of  which  so  pleased  the  men  that  they 
gave  three  cheers.  We  launched  the  boat  at  the  North  Ravine,  and  pulled  to  half  a 
mile  from  the  ship,  where  I  hauled  up  the  boat,  and  we  returned  to  camp,  re -crossing 
the  ravine  by  the  whale  boat.    Arrived  at  the  tent  at  3.30  a.m. 

Travelled,  7^  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  8. 
,,     lunch,  &c.,  1^. 

July  23rd. 

Left  camp  at  2.30,  taking  with  us  tents,  gear,  &c.,  small  boat  and  sledge ;  travelled 
from  point  to  point  on  the  floes,  following  our  track  of  yesterday.  From  Shirley  Spit, 
observed  open  water,  about  half  a  mile  broad,  extending  as  far  as  I  could  see  to  the 
southward.  There  was  not  sufficient  water  in  the  ravine  to-day  to  float  the  boat  with 
the  gear  in  it,  so  we  waded  aci'oss,  and  arrived  on  board  at  8  p.m. 

Travelled,  4|  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  5^. 
Lunch,  &c,,  nil. 

During  my  absence  I  have  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  my  sledge  crews,  all 
of  whom  have  worked  well  and  cheerfully. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  LE  C.  EGEETON, 

Sub-Lieutenant. 

Captain  G.  S.  Narcs, 
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LIEUTENANT  WILLIAM  H.  MAY.  ORDERS  TO,  24th  APRIL.  SLEDGE 
JOURNAL,  24th  TO  30th  APRIL.  ORDERS  TO,  4th  MAY.  SLEDGE 
JOURNAL,  4th  to  9th  MAY.  SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  25th  MAY  TO  7th 
JUNE.  ORDERS  TO,  8th  JUNE.  SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  8th  TO  14th 
JUNE.  ORDERS  TO,  18th  JUNE.  SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  18th  TO  25th 
JUNE. 


H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  at  Winter  Quarters, 
Sir,        ^  2Uh  April,  1876. 

Taking  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Clements  Markliam,"  you  are  to  proceed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lincoln  Bay,  either  by  the  shore  or  over  the  land,  as  you  think  most 
advisable,  returning,  if  possible,  on  the  30th  instant. 

The  object  of  your  journey  is  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  practicable  route  between 
Lincoln  Bay  and  our  winter  quarters,  after  the  snow  has  melted,  as  free  as  possible  from 
the  impediments  of  ravines  crossing  the  line  of  travel. 

In  changing  the  position  of  your  encami^ment  you  are  to  accommodate  your  move- 
ments as  far  as  possible  to  suit  the  convenience  and  Avishes  of  Captain  Feilden,  who 
accompanies  you. 

G.  S.  NARES,  Captain, 

Commanding  Arctic  Expedition. 

To  Lieut.  W.  H.  May. 


BlaGkFace(King), 
Sal  (Queen), 
Ginger,  Soresides, 
Topsy,  Bos,  Flo. 
Calm,  b.c. 
Barometer  29  "94. 
Temp.  +3°. 


N.E.,  1,  b.c. 
Barometer  30. 
Temp. -17° 


H.M.S.  "Alert." 

Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  the  24th  of  April,  I  left  the  ship  with  the  dog- 
sledge  "  Clements  Markham,"  Frederick  (Eskimo),  and  the  seven  dogs  named  in  the 
margm,  and  was  -  accompanied  by  Captain  Feilden,  R.A.,  Naturahst,  and  Mr.  Wootton, 
Engineer.    The  following  are  the  results  of  my  journey. 

Left  the  ship  at  11.45  P.M.,  on  the  24th  April;  we  had  to  haul  the  sledge  round 
Cape  Rawson,  after  which  we  had  good  travelling  up  to  the  Black  Cape,  where  we  had 
to  man-handle  the  sledge  again  ;  we  found  hauUng  the  sledge  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hummocks  was  just  as  much  as  the  four  of  us  could  manage.  Stoj^ped  for  lunch  after 
getting  over  the  hummocks,  and  started  after  lunch  at  3.45  a.m.  on  the  25th  ;  had 
very  good  travelling  to  the  ravine  just  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Union,  where  Ave 
camped  at  8  a.m.,  making  a  short  journey,  as  none  of  us  had  had  any  heavy  exercise 
lately. 

Up  to  this  place  I  saw  no  ravines  of  any  importance  ;  the  one  by  Cape  Union, 
although  having  a  very  large  discharge,  appears  to  be  fed  by  three  steep  water- courses. 
The  coast  travelled  along  is  a  series  of  headlands  divided  by  ravines,  which  are  full  of 
raised  beaches  ;  hummocks  being  squeezed  up  all  along  the  coast,  but  none  so  bad  as 
those  off  Cape  RaAvson. 

As  Frederick  has  not  much  idea  of  cooking,  the  officers  are  taking  it  in  turns,  it 
being  mine  to-day  ;  before  finally  getting  into  my  bag  I  obtained  a  meridian  altitude. 
Hours  travelling,  6f. 


lunch  1^. 


Distance  travelled,  14  miles. 


Meridian  Altitude. 
42°  00'  00'; 

Index  Error. 
On,  35'  30". 
Off,  29'  40". 


Calm  b.c. 
Barometer  30. 
Temp. -7°. 

2  A.M. 

N.N.W.,  1,  b.( 
Barometer  30' 
Temp.-6^ 

3  A.M. 

Temp. -10. 


10. 


April  25th. 

A  beautiful  evening  ;  so  Avent  out  Avith  Mr.  Wootton,  and  got  a  round  of  angles 
Avith  theodolite ;  on  our  return  at  7  P.M.,  lighted  up  and  had  breakfast;  starting  at 
10  P.M.;  stopped  for  lunch  at  1.30  a.m. 

The  travelling  up  to  this  has  been  very  heavy,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the 
clifis  along  the  shore,  Avliich  have  hard  snoAv  on  their  slopes,  and  in  places  no  hummocks 
to  prevent  your  fallmg  from  10  to  20  feet  on  to  the  ice,  Avhich  is  composed  of  very  rough 
hummocks,  and  consequently  Averse  to  travel  on  than  along  the  land.  At  one  of  these 
places,  after  making  a  gutter  for  one  runner  to  fit  in,  and  with  the  four  of  us  assisting 
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h  e  dogs,  we  could  not  get  along  without  the  risk  of  the  sledge  falling  on  to  the  floe 
;i  height  of  about  15  feet,  so  unloaded  and  carried  the  gear  over. 

Startmg  after  lunch,  at  3  a.m.,  we  j^assed  Arthur's  Seat  after  half  an  hour,  and  8  a.m. 
i,hen  eased  tlie  sledge  down  a  steep  slope  on  to  the  ice  ;  travelling  on  it  for  another  two  g^^™' 
iniles,  we  struck  on  to  the  icefoot,  and  from  there  had  very  fau-  travelling  close  up  to  Xem^^S" 
;he  depot  in  Lincoln  Bay,  where  we  camped  at  8  a.m. 

The  hummocks  are  pressed  up  on  the  shore  to  within  one  mile  of  the  depot, 
j|;^arying  in  height  from  10  to  25  feet. 

I      The  land  travelled  along  is  nearly  all  precipitious,  with  steep  talus ;  the  line  of  Soutli,  2-3,  b.c. 
!Oast  has  many  points,  gradually  altering  to  the  westward  of  south  after  passing  Cape  ^^^P-  —  1^° 
Jnion. 

The  only  ravine  wliich  we  passed  that  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  the  northward,  is 
ine  about  three  miles  north  of  the  depot. 

Captain  Feilden,  R.Ai,  was  our  cook  to-day,  and  by  the  time  we  were  in  our  bags 
vere  very  glad  to  get  our  supper. 

Hours  traveUing,  8^. 

,,      kmch,  1^. 
Distance  travelled,  12  miles. 


THEODOLITE. 

Time  6.5  p.m.  Altitude  12°  35'.  Azimuth  294°  50'.  Peak  north  of  Union  zero. 
3un  left  of  zero. 

April  26th. 

Roused  the  cook  at  8.30  p.m.,  and  got  away  at  11.30.    As  we  intended  exploring  10  p.m. 
lie  ravine  by  the  depot,  and  should  not  use  the  dogs,  I  sent  Frederick  away  to  shoot.  3Q.24 
[  walked  to  the  depot,  joining  Captain  Feilden  and  Mr.  Wootton  on  the  lake.    This  lake  Xemp.  +5\ 
vhich  runs  W.S.W.,  is  about  2  miles  long,  and  averages  5  of  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  the  ice  on 
t  is  of  two  descriptions  ;  patches  of  this  season's  ice  between  the  old  ice  ;  there  being 
it  least  twenty  times  as  much  old  as  new  ;  the  old  ice  was  much  cut  about,  and  very  sharp, 
;uttings  one's  boots ;  the  new  perfectly  smooth,  and  in  some  places  you  could  have 
ikated  on  it.    At  the  end  of  the  lake  you  walk  for  about  a  ^  of  a  mile  over  a  sandy 
nud  l)ottom,  on  the  surface  of  which  were  scattered  many  shells ;  we  then  got  on  to  a 
lecond  lake,  much  smaller  and  shallower,  and  which  terminated  in  a  gravelly  beach ;  the 
ihells  here  were  even  more  abundant  than  before ;  the  land  rising  slightly  but  evenly 
or  some  distance  ;  Mr.  Wootton  from  here  returned  to  the  camp. 

Proceeding,  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  summer  torrent  had  cut  a  passage 
-hrough  the  hard  slate  rocks  for  a  distance  of  a  of  a  mile,  with  its  sides  as  even  as  if 
lone  by  human  workmanship.  After  following  this  ravine  in  a  W.S.W.  direction  for 
i,bout  5  miles,  which  is  a  series  of  shallow  lakes  and  patches  of  mud,  it  turns  to  the  N.  W. 
iVe  walked  on  another  5  miles,  reaching  approximately  an  altitude  of  800  feet ;  from  this 
)Osition  the  highest  land  (which  bore  N.N.W.)  I  thmk  is  the  watershed  seen  from  Mount 
Dean.    The  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine  is  highly  precipitous. 

As  we  had  been  walking  for  six  hours,  we  deemed  it  wise  to  return,  picking  up  a 
lare,  which  was  shot  close  to  our  furthest  point. 

At  the  point  where  the  ravine  turns  to  the  N.W.  I  observed  two  torrents  ran  in ; 
L  passage  may  be  found  across  the  land  m  rear  of  Cape  Frederick  VII,  but  the  size  of  the 
;orrents  gave  me  the  opinion  that  they  were  only  local.  But  there  is  a  larger  ravine  by 
vhich  I  think  you  could  reach  Wrangel  Bay.  We  did  not  arrive  back  till  1 1  A.M., 
laving  been  twelve  hours  walking  without  food,  and  consequently  very  tired ;  the  last 
Avo  miles  we  were  constantly  spelling,  and  with  difficulty  preventing  ourselves  from 
joing  to  sleep.  On  our  arrival  at  the  camp,  Mr.  Wootton,  with  his  usual  forethought, 
lad  some  tea  all  ready,  which  it  is  needless  to  say  was  most  acceptable. 

In  places  vegetation  was  abundant,  but  we  observed  no  traces  of  musk  ox ;  tracks  Noon. 
)f  hares  were  very  numerous,  and  in  several  places  traces  of  ptarmigan.  BaTOmeter'30-12 

Obtained  a  meridian  altitude  before  bagging.  T^p^V^?" 
Hours  travelled,  12. 

„     lunch,  0. 
Distance  travelled,  20  miles. 

Meridian  altitude,  April  27th,  artificial  horizon.     Index  error. 

43°  24'  30".  On,  34'  10". 

Off,  28'  30", 
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Calm,  b.c. 
Barometer  30"15. 
Temp.  +3°. 


S.W.,  3  4 


South,  1-2. 

Barometer  291i0. 
Temp.  +10°. 


April  27tk 

A  beautiful  fine  day,  so  took  a  round  of  angles  from  a  brow  about  200  feet  higt., 
The  accompanying  sketch  was  kindly  done  by  Captain  Feilden  at  the  time. 

After  breakfast  started  up  a  hill  close  to  our  encampment,  with  Captain  Feilden, 
while  Mr.  Wootton  went  on  three  miles  with  the  sledge,  as  I  intended  exploring  the 
ravines  on  my  return  journey. 

Examined  a  small  ravine  about  1^  miles  to  the  northward  of  our  last  camp,  hn% 
from  what  I  could  see,  1,000  feet  above  the  level ;  it  was  no  use  following  it  up. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  line  to  the  northward,  we  came  to  a  large  ravine 
mentioned  before,  being  about  3  miles  from  the  depot,  and  it  looked  so  favourable,  that 
I  determined  to  go  back  to  the  sledge  for  lunch  and  afterwards  to  follow  it  up  for  a  short 
distance. 

On  arriving  back  at  the  sledge,  which  was  just  off  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  we  were 
glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Wootton  had  lunch  all  ready  for  us,  and  as  there  was  a  S.W  wind 
springing  up,  making  it  very  cold  after  perspiring  freely,  we  started  away  after  ten 
minutes'  halt  with  the  sledge. 

After  proceeding  up  the  ravine  on  a  northerly  course  for  about  3  miles,  and  the 
weather  becoming  thick,  I  was  doubtful  about  going  on,  for  if  the  ravine  did  not  go  on 
to  the  northward,  I  should  not  be  back  to  the  ship  at  the  date  fixed,  so  halted  the 
sledge,  wliilst  Captain  Feilden  and  I  went  on  3  miles  and  ascended  a  hill  1,200  feet  (by 
aneroid) ;  unfortunately  it  was  thick  and  misty,  so  could  not  see  far,  but  thought  at  one 
time  the  ravine  trended  towards  Cape  Union ;  but  it  was  too  thick  to  make  certain ; 
however,  I  determmed  to  follow  the  ravine  up  next  day.  By  the  time  we  got  back  to  the 
sledge  it  was  noon,  so  encamped,  all  very  tired. 

Hours  travelling,  12. 
„     lunch,  10  minutes. 

Distance  travelled,  1 8  miles. 


April  2Sth. 

Encampment,  Lincoln  Bay. 
Cape  Brevoort  ;  zero,  sun  left. 

Time,  2h.  38  m.  20  s.  a.m.;  altitude,  8°  55' ;  azimuth,  276' 
sketch. 


10'.  See 


Calm,  o.m. 
Barometer  30"06. 
Temp.  zero. 


Calm,  b. 


April  28th  to  29th. 

Roused  cook  at  8.15  p.m.,  and  breakfasted.  Started  away  at  midnight ;  travelling 
heavy  on  account  of  the  soft  snow  ;  after  two  hours'  travelling  we  reached  the  highest 
part  of  the  ravine,  but  it  was  veiy  misty,  and  consequently  could  see  no  distance. 

At  3  A.M.  lunclied,  which  took  us  two  hours,  as  we  could  not  get  the  water  to  bod. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  the  weather  cleared  after  lunch,  and  we  found  ourselves 
close  to  Cape  Union  ;  so  followed  on  ravine  which  leads  behind  it ;  there  was  a  very 
steep  descent  into  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  down  which  we  eased  the  sledge  ;  I  found 
that  a  pick  made  a  very  good  break,  lashing  the  handle  securely  on  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  runner,  and  keeping  the  broad  pad  of  it  in  the  snow.  We  came  out  on  the  coast  just 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Union,  and  camped  a  few  yards  from  our  encampment  on  the 
25th  instant.  After  pitching  the  tent,  Captam  Feilden  and  I  went  up  the  headland 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine  (thinking  it  was  higher  than  Cape  Union),  taking  the 
theodolite  with  us  ;  we  had  a  stiffish  climb,  as  it  is  very  steep  ;  it  was  a  beautiful  morning, 
and  I  got  a  round  of  angles,  the  opposite  shore  being  seen  very  distinctly.  Arrived 


Barometer  30-42.  back  at  the  tent  by  11  a.m.,  and  had  supper. 


Tem 


Hours  travelling,  9. 
Travelled,  11  miles. 
Hours  at  lunch,  2. 


Calm,  b.c. 


A2)ril  29th  to  30th. 
Started  after  breakfast  at  0.45  p.m.    Lunched  at  Black  Cap£. 


Brouorht  on  from 


Barometer  30-40.  there  a  5-man  sledge  and  i^ear,  which  had  been  left  by  Lieutenant  Rawson. 


Arrived  on  board  at  5.15  a.m.,  when  I  reported  myself  to  you.    Travelhng  'O-day 
much  the  same  as  we  had  on  our  outward  journey. 
Distance  travelled,  14  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  G^. 
„  hmch. 


I 


s. 


Sou 
Bai 
Ten 


Cain 
Bar( 
Tem 


f'ahc 
Baro 
Temj 


Calm 
Baro 
Tem] 
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I  believe  that  a  passage  may  be  found  to  Lincoln  Bay  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Spring,  by  following  the  coast  line  as  far  as  Cape  Union,  and  then  following  the  ravine 
that  we  travelled  through,  or  else  by  going  overland  to  the  watershed  seen  from  Mount 
Pean,  which  will  lead  you  into  the  large  ravine  at  the  head  of  Lincoln  Bay. 

Weights. 

lbs.  ozs. 


5-man  tent     . .        . .        . .        . .  24  4 

„      poles    . .        . .        . .        . .  21  8 

sledge   39  0 

„     back     . .        . .        .  .        . ,  8  4 

Coverlet  and  lower  robe        . .        . .  31  0 

Sail   7  8 

8-man  trough  .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  5  12 

Pick  and  shovel         .  .        .  .        .  .  13  8 

4  bags   32  0 

4  duffles    20  0 

4  knapsacks     .  .        .  .        .  .        . .  32  0 

Cooking  apparatus      . .        .  .        .  .  13  0 

Store  bag        ..   17  0 

Sledge  bottom  .  .        . .  •      .  .        ,  .  2  4 

Spare  battens  .  .        .  .        .  .      ...  3  7 

Sextant          . .        . .        .  .        . .  12  0 

Theodohte    10  0 

Rifle  and  gun  .  .        .  .        .  .        . .  12  0 

Ammunition    .  .         .  .        .  .        .  .  "2  0 

Medical  box   3  13 


Constant   310  4 


Provisions. 


lbs. 

ozs. 

Pemmican 

28 

0 

Biscuit . . 

24 

8 

Bacon  .  . 

10 

8 

Potatoes 

3 

8 

Tea 

0 

14 

Cocoa   . . 

1 

12 

Sugar  . . 

3 

8 

Fuel  (spirits)   .  . 

30 

0 

Bum 

3 

8 

Pepper  and  salt 

1 

0 

107 

2 

4  days  for  7  dogs 

56 

0 

163 

2 

Constant 

310 

4 

''^^)473  6 


67    10  per  dog. 


H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  at  Floeberg  Beach, 

Lat.  82°  27'  N.,  Long.  61°  22'  W., 
Sir,  4.th  May,  1876. 

Taking  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Clements  Markham,"  provisioned  for  an  absence 
of  ten  days,  you  are  to  proceed  to  Lieut.  Beaumont's  Depot  on  the  Greenland  Coast, 
and,  after  Mr.  Egerton  has  given  up  the  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Alert "  to  Dr. 
Coppinger,  who  is  expected  to  arrive  at  the  depot  on  the  IGth  inst.,  you  are  to  return  to 
this  ship  with  Mr.  Egerton  and  the  man  who  accompanied  him. 
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On  meeting  Mr.  figerton  yon  are  to  inform  him  that,  instead  of  proceeding 
Polaris  Bay,  he  is  to  wait  at  the  Repulse  Harbour  Depot  for  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Coppin^J 
and  to  transfer  the  command  of  his  sledge  to  that  officer. 

1  wish  you  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  without  making  forced  marches ;  h\ 
should  the  weather  be  fine,  a  short  time  may  be  spent  in  exploring  the  overland  roi 
between  Repulse  Harbour  and  Newman  Bay. 

G.  S.  NARES,  Captain  RN. 

Commanding  Arctic  Expedition. 

To  Lieut.  May. 


Black  Face 
(King), 

!:5al(yu(5en), 

Soresidos, 

Ginger, 

Bruin, 

Topsy, 

i>os, 

Flo. 


Midniglit, 
Bar.  29  90. 
Temp. -10°. 
Calm  b, 


8  A.M., 
Bar.  29'90. 
Temp. -10°. 
South,  3-4 
b.c. 


H.M.S.  "Alert"  (At  Egedesminde). 
Sir,  30th  September,  1876. 

In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  May,  I  left  the  ship  with  the  dc 
sledge  "Clements  Markham,"  provisioned  for  10  days,  accompanied  by  James  Self,  A,]| 
Frederick,  Eskimo,  and  the  eight  dogs  mentioned  in  the  margin ;  the  following  are  tl 
results  of  my  journey  : — 

May  4th  to  5th. 

*  _ 

Left'the  ship  at  10.10  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  and  after  getting  over  tl 
difficulties  of  rounding  Cape  Rawson  and  Black  Cape,  struck  off  towards  Crossing  Harboi 
at  Black  Cape,  where  the  road  through  the  shore  hummocks  had  previously  been  madi 
lunched  at  1.10  a.m.  ;  after  getting  through  the  first  1-|  miles  of  hummocks  and  smt" 
floes,  the  sledge  tracks  were  rather .  confusing,  as  the  sledges  do  not  appear  to  ha^ 
followed  the  same  track,  but  we  found  a  very  good  road  and  went  along  at  a  very  fa 
pace.  Finishing  our  lunch  by  2.30  a.m.,  another  hour's  travelling  brought  us  on  to 
large  floe,  on  which  we  travelled  for  2i  hours  ;  this  floe  cannot  be  less  than  7  miles  across 
after  getting  over  another  1^-  miles  of  hummocks  and  small  floes,  I  was  looking  out  for 
suitable  place  to  encamp,  when  I  saw  H.M.  Sledge  "  Alert's  "  crew  encamped  anoth( 
mile  on,  so  we  went  on  to  them  and  pitched  tent,  arriving  at  7.40  a.m. 

We  found  the  Alert's  all  awake,  having  only  just  finished  their  supper.  Mr.  Egertoi 
to  whom  I  gave  your  orders,  turned  out  of  his  bag  and  came  to  the  top  of  a  hummoc 
where  I  had  fixed  the  theodolite,  and  kindly  sketched  the  surrounding  land,  which  ws 
very  cold  work,  as  there  was  a  southerly  wind,  force  4  to  5,  and  the  temperature  —10' 
I  obtained  sights  for  longitude  and  a  round  of  angles  to  all  the  principal  headlands  an» 
hills  ;  the  land  to  the  north-eastward  was  slightly  miraged,  but  the  rest  of  the  land  wa 
very  distinctly  seen.  We  were  called  back  to  the  tent  by  the  cook,  who  had  suppe 
ready,  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Alert's  cook  was  doing  our  cooking 
Mr.  Egerton  joined  me  in  my  tent,  and  then  I  foimd  why  the  Alert's  cook  had  been  s( 
kind  as  to  do  our  dirty  work,  for  having  given  us  our  tea  and  pemmican,  he  helpec 
Mr.  Egerton  and  himself,  who  made  a  very  good  meal,  although  they  had  not  finished 
their  own  more  than  an  hour. 

We  were  all  bagged  and  ready  for  sleep  at  10.30  a.m.,  but  I  stayed  awake  to  get  a 
meridian  altitude. 

Bruin  had  so  many  fits  to-day,  that  I  let  him  go,  as  I  thought  he  would  probably 
return  to  the  ship. 


May  5  th. 

Meridian  Altitude. 
48°  6'  50" 


Index  Error. 
On,  33'  30". 
Off",  28  30. 

For  Longitude. 
West,  8°  27'  47".    Altitude.  42°  10'  30". 


Theodolite. 

Cape  Brevoort,  zero.    Sun  left  of  zero, 
Time,  9h.  19m.  10s. 
Altitude,  22°  12'. 
Azimuth,  317°  30'.    See  sketch. 
Distance  travelled,  20  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  85. 
Hours  lunch,  1^. 


1  I 


1  A 
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May  5th  to  6th. 

Boused  the  cook  at  8  p.m.,  but  as  the  lamp  went  out  and  the  cook  did  not  know  it,  South 
we  were  a  long  time  before  we  got  our  breakfast.  Before  starting  obtained  a  true  bearmg  gj^^^29-85 
of  Cape  Rawson  ;  Mr.  Egerton  having  sent  his  sledge  on,  started  with  me,  travelling  over  Temp.— US- 
small  pieces  of  old  floe  and  hummocks,  but  so  many  sledges  having  been  before  me,  we 
had  a  good  road ;  picked  up  the  sledge  "Alert"  in  an  hour's  time  after  starting,  and 
proceeded  on  by  ourselves  ;  the  floes  from  here  to  Crossing  Harbour  were  larger,  three  of 
them  ^ve  travelled  over  being  1^  to  2  miles  across.  Lunched  after  3^  hours'  travelling  ; 
a  five-man  cooking  apparatus  is  enough  to  try  any  one's  patience,  it  took  us  two  hours  to 
get  our  tea. 

Starting  after  lunch  at  6.30  a.m.,  we  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Greenland  at  8.30  a.m.  ; 
the  travelling  after  lunch  was  good,  but  a  very  serpentine  route  ;  a  S.E.  wind  blowing 
over  Cape  Brevoort,  which  increased  as  we  approached  the  land. 

Encamped  close  to  the  cairn  built  by  Lieutenant  Beaumont.  -^^^^ 

The  hummocks  along  the  shore  here  do  not  extend  out  for  more  than  100  yards  ;  South,  4>-5. 
you  have  here  and  there  a  floeberg,  but  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  boulder  ice.  Bar.  29-88. 

After  pitching  tent,  took  sights  for  longitude,  but  the  wind  made  it  very  cold  work;  Temp. -2".. 
had  tea,  but  just  as  pemmican  /as  ready  had  to  take  the  meridian  altitude. 


Time. 
9h.  36m.  59s. 
9     37  58 
9     38  40 


May  6th. 

Chronometee. 

Altitude.  Index  Error. 

46°  19'  00".  On,  34'  20". 

.  46    21    20.  Off;  28    50.  , 

46    23  30. 

Meridian  Altitude. 
48°  5.5'  10". 
Distance  travelled,  15  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  7. 
Hours  lunch,  2. 
Distance  made  good,  11 

May  6th  to  7th. 

We  had  a  stormy  night  :  and  when  I  roused  the  cook  at  10  p.m.,  it  was  moderating  South,  67. 
a  little  ;  by  midnight  we  had  finished  our  breakfast,  and  as  the  wind  was  going  down  Bar.  29-80. 
quickly,  I  went  up  to  the  cairn  and  sketched  the  opposite  sliore,  taking  a  round  of  Temp.  zero, 
angles  with  theodolite,  which  was  very  cold  work,  and  you  liad  to  leave  off"  every  two  South,  3-4. 
minutes  and  run  round  the  cairn  to  warm  yourself ;  the  opposite  coast  was  very  distinct. 

On  returning  to  my  tent,  I  found  Fred,  ready  with  the  empty  sledge,  so  started  away 
with  him  at  3  a.m  .  to  the  southward,  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  find  a  passage  into 
Newman  Bay. 

The  travelling  very  good,  over  hard  snow,  and  in  some  places  the  icefoot  was 
completely  bare  of  snow ;  we  were  both  able  to  ride  on  tlie  sledge,  and  the  dogs  took  us 
at  a  very  good  pace,  I  should  think  5  miles  an  hour,  but  travellinar  at  that  rate  against 
a  wind,  force  three,  was  very  cold ;  I  had  frequently  to  get  off  and  run  behind  to  keep 
myself  warm.  After  going  along  for  a  couple  of  miles,  the  pace  was  too  much  for 
old  Soresides,  who  had  a  fit,  so  made  him  fast  to  a  hummock,  picking  him  up  on  the 
way  back. 

As  far  as  the  valley  between  Crossing  Harbour  and  Cape  Brevoort,  which  I 
estimated  at  5  to  6  miles,  there  was  only  one  place  which  would  be  any  obstacle  to  a 
heavy  sledge,  but  that  did  not  extend  for  more  than  twenty  yards,  and  a  road  could 
easily  be  made  ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  there  are  several  mounds  about  100  feet 
high,  composed  of  mud  and  shingle ;  passing  through  these  the  valley  has  a.  very  gentle 
slope  for  3  miles,  and  about  1  mile  in  breadth.  After  that  the  passage,  which  v/as  very 
narrow,  continued  on  between  raised  mounds.  After  proceeding  up  the  v-alley  for 
1-|  miles,  Fred,  and  I  ascended  the  highest  hill  (2,250  feet  by  aneroid),  on  the  south 
side  of  the  valley,  and  just  inside  Cape  Brevoort ;  we  had  a  magnificent  view  from  the 
top,  and  saw  that  the  valley  led  into  Newman  Bay,  the  ice  there  appearing  to  be 
quite  smooth,  and  I  should  think  very  good  travelling.  I  tried  to  get  some  bearings 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  the  southerly  wind  was  so  cold  that  I  was  unable  to  get 
more  than  three  or  four. 

Arriving  back  at  camp  at  12.15  P.M.,  I  found  that  Mr.  Egerton  and  Dr.  Coppinger, 
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Calm  b.c. 
Bar.  29-82. 
Tem.  +  10°. 


8  P.M. 
South, 
2-3  b.c. 

Bar.  29-80. 
Temp. +  8°. 


8  A.M. 

South,  2. 
Bar.  29-82. 
Temp. -5°. 


8  P.M. 

Calm  b.c. 
Bar.  29-84. 
Tem. +  10°. 


■with  the  sledges  "Alert"  and  " Stephenson,"  had  arrived,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that' 
Lieutenant  Beaumont's  party  were  all  right. 

The  hummocks  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  I  went,  are  composed  chiefly  of  rounded  i 
broken  pieces  of  ice,  piled  up  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  about  15  feet. 

We  were  very  glad  to  get  supper  on  our  return,  as  we  had  had  only  a  little  biscuit 
since  breakfast,  and  afterwards  were  soon  in  our  bags  and  asleep. 

Distance  travelled,  18  miles. 
Hours  travelUng,  9^. 
Lunch,  none. 

May  7ih  to  8th. 

Roused  cook  at  7.50  p.m.  and  had  breakfast.  Mr.  Egerton  turned  his  sledge  over 
to  Dr.  Coppinger  and  joined  my  crew  with  Thomas  Smith,  Private  R.M.L.L,  we 
assisted  Dr.  Coppinger  in  arranging  depot.  I  deposited  at  the  depot  1 1  rations,  leaving 
for  my  crew,  which  now  consisted  of  .5,  four  days'  provisions. 

Lunched  at  2  a.m.,  and  after  getting  all  news  and  giving  letters  to  Dr.  Coppinger, 
started  from  Greenland  at  3.30  a.m.;  following  the  track  which  we  came  by,  arrived  at 
encampment  of  May  5th,  at  9  a.m.;  the  travelhng  was  the  same  as  coming.  j , 

Obtained  sights  for  longitude.  Whilst  camping,  Mr.  Egerton,  who  had  the  photo-  J 
graphic  apparatus  with  him,  wished  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  camp,  so  after  we  had 
stood  still  for  five  minutes,  which  is  not  pleasant  in  a  temperature  below  zero,  he  found 
out  that  he  had  forgotten  to  take  the  glass  out.  After  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  he  got 
us  to  stand  again,  and  then  after  five  minutes'  exposure,  could  not  find  the  cap  to  put 
on  the  end  of  the  apparatus  ;  he  kept  us  so  long  fumbling  about  for  it  with  his  cold 
fingers,  that  we  all  burst  out  laugHng. 

May  Sth. 

Chronometer. 

Time.  Altitude.  Index  Error. 

9h.  17  m.  41-5  s.  46°  15'  10"  On,  34'  GO" 

9      18         4-5  46    16  10  Off,  29  30 

9      18       25  46    17  10 

Distance  travelled,  15  miles. 

Hours  travelling,  6. 

Lunch,  ^  hour. 

May  Sth  to  9th. 

Eoused  cook  at  8  p.m.,  and  got  away  by  11.30,  following  the  track  which  we  came 
by ;  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  large  floe  at  3.30  a.m.,  where  we  lunched. 

We  tried  the  plan  of  getting  water  boiled  whilst  going  along,  as  we  were  on  a  fairly 
smooth  floe ;  so  secured  the  cooking  apparatus  on  the  sledge  and  lighted  up  an  hour  before 
lunch  ;  it  answered  very  well,  for  we  had  a  kettle  full  of  warm  water.  Mr.  Egerton  and 
myself,  walking  in  front  of  the  sledge,  compared  it  to  one  of  the  little  steam  engmes  you 
see  going  about  London  at  night  with  hot  coflPee  and  chestnuts  ;  however,  when  we  halted 
for  lunch,  we  found  that  the  wicks  of  the  lamp  were  burnt  out,  so  that  we  did  not  gain 
any  time. 

Started  after  lunch  at  5  a.m.,  and  arrived  on  board  at  9  A.M.,  or  in  fourteen  hours' 
actually  travelling  from  Crossing  Harbour  to  ship. 

Travelling  the  same  as  on  first  day.  Picked  up  No.  10  flag  and  the  afiirmative. 
Soresides  had  two  fits  to-day,  so  let  hun  go.  I  am  afraid  he  is  too  old  to  be  much  more 
use  ;  we  picked  up  Bruin  on  the  floe  close  to  Greenland,  and  put  him  into  harness  again, 
but  he  had  not  pulled  for  an  hour  before  he  got  fits,  so  let  him  go. 

I  think  that  the  passage  to  Newman  Bay  will  be  found  quite  practicable,  and 
informed  Dr.  Coppinger  about  it. 

Distance  travelled,  20  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  8h.  5m. 
„     lunch,  Ih.  35m. 

I  am, 


Sir, 


Captain  G.  S.  Nares. 


Your  obedient  Servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  MAY. 


I 


3or 


Weights. 


5 -man  tent 
„  poles 
„  sledge 

Coverlet  and  lower  robe 
Sail 

8 -man  trough    . . 
Pick  and  shovel 
3  bags    . . 
3  duffles, , 

3  knapsacks 
Cooking  apparatus 
Store  bag 
Sledge  bottom  . . 
Spare  battens   . . 
Sextant . . 
Theodolite 
Rifle  and  gun    . , 
Ammunition 
Medical  box 


lUb. 

OZb. 

9  A. 

91 

Q 
0 

^IQ 
ov 

A 
U 

Q 

O 

/I 

^1 

u 

7 
/ 

o 
o 

K 

o 

1  o 

o 
o 

0 

V 

9^^ 

n 
u 

1  ^ 

1  o 

A 

17 

0 

2 

4 

Q 
O 

i 

12 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

3 

13 

290 

4 

Provisions,  40  rations. 


Pemmicaii 
Biscuit  . . 
Bacon    . . 
Potatoes 
Tea 
Cocoa 
Sugar 

Fuel  (spirits) 
Rum 
Pepper  and  salt 


7  dogs,  for  five  days 

Provisions 
Constants 


30  lbs.  0  ozs. 


35 
15 
6 
1 
2 
5 


25  pints. 
1  lb.  0  oz. 


124 
70 


12 
0 


194 
290 


12 
4 


7)485  0 


69       4  per  dog- 


H.M.S.  "Alert"  (at  sea), 
Lat.  73°  33'  N.  ;  Long.  58°  48'  W, 

September  20th,  1876. 

it,  .  ^ 

i  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  left  the  ship  with  the  dog-sledge  "  Clements  Black  lace 

IMarkham,"  7  dogs  (mentioned  in  the  margin),  on  May  25th,  provisioned  for  ten  days  ;  (King), 
accompanied  by  and  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  yourself ;  also  accompanied  by  (Qiieen). 
Captain  Feilden,  R.A.,  Naturalist,  James  Self,  A.B.,  John  Hollins,  Private  R.M.L.I.,  and  Qingei-. 
Spero  Capato  (servant).  Starver. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  our  journey  from  day  to  day  : — 
(3426)  2  Q  2 
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3  A.M. 

Calm,  mistj. 
Barometer  29-70. 
Temp.  +31^°. 


S  P.M. 

isr.w.  2-3,  o.B. 
Barometer  29'62. 
Temp.  +26°. 

N.W.  5-(3. 
ilidnight. 
N.W.,  2-3;  o. 
tiai'ometer  29'65. 
Temp. +  20°. 


Noon. 

Calm ;  miscj. 
Barometer  29'80. 
Temp. +  24=. 


May  25th  to  26th. 

Left  the  ship  at  10.30  p.m.  Whilst  crossing  Ravme  Bay  saw  a  large  wolf,  Avhich  we 
did  not  follow,  as  we  thought  we  should  get  a  shot  at  him  before  our  return.  Arrived 
at  the  tent  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Dumbell  Bay  at  2.30  a.m.,  and  had  lunch,  leaving 
there  1  gallon  of  spirits  (fuel)  and  taking  one  sleeping  bag  for  yourself  Proceeded  after 
lunch  at  3.40  A.M.  ;  encamped  at  5.40,  three  miles  beyond  Harley  Spit,  making  a  short 
journey  on  account  of  it  being  Hollins  and  Capato's  first  trip. 

The  travelhng  was  very  good  in  some  places,  between  hummocks  or  close  to  shore ; 
it  was  sludgy  where  water  had  come  up  through  the  tidal  cracks ;  the  snow  was  getting 
soft  in  places,  but  the  dogs,  who  were  pulhng  102  lbs.  each,  only  required  a  help  in  one  or 
two  places. 

We  were  all  bagged  and  asleep  by  9.30  a.m.  ;  the  temperature  in  tent  varied  between 
50°  and  60°,  and  we  slept  comfortably  without  an  upper  robe. 
Distance  travelled,  14  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  6h. 
„     lunch,  Ih.  10m. 


May  26th  to  27th. 

Roused  the  cook  at  3.30  p.m.,  but  as  it  was  snowing  and  very  thick  we  did  not  hurry 
to  get  away. 

Got  away  at  7.15  p.m.,  following  along  the  track,  as  we  could  not  see  the  land,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  pick  up  any  track  on  account  of  them  being  nearly  filled  up  with  snow- 
drift ;  passed  close  to  the  northward  of  Simmons  Island,  and  as  the  wind  was  increasing, 
and  still  snowing,  we  camped  when  about  3  miles  from  Depot  Point,  at  11.15  p.m.,  and 
had  lunch.  The  wolf  was  following  our  ti'ack,  and  we  had  a  good  look  at  liim,  but  he 
was  not  "withm  shot. 

After  our  lunch  we  went  to  sleep,  and  roused  up  again  at  7  a.m.  ;  as  the  weather  had 
cleared  a  little,  had  lime  juice  and  biscuit,  and  started  at  8.15  a.m.  ;  we  could  not  make 
out  the  track  ;  you  were  ahead  picking  out  a  route  ;  the  weather  was  anything  but  nice, 
blowing  and  snowing.  Stopped  and  encamped  at  11  a.m.,  on  account  of  Hollins,  who  was 
not  well,  about  2^  miles  from  Hercules  Point. 

The  travelhng,  which  was  heavy,  on  account  of  the  soft  snow,  was  over  old  floes  and 
some  young  ice  off' Depot  Point ;  in  some  places  amongst  ilie  fringes  of  hummocks  round 
the  old  floes  it  was  sludgy. 

The  wolf  still  following,  Feilden  and  I  dodged  behind  a  hummock  whilst  the  sledge 
went  on,  hoping  we  should  get  a  shot,  but  he  smelt  us,  and  after  waiting  until  one  of  my 
fingers  was  frost-bitten,  we  thought  it  time  to  go  on,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  he  was 
a  very  clever  gentleman. 

Distance  travelled,  1 2  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  7. 


I 


8  P.M. 

Calm,  misty. 
Barometer  29-80. 
Temp.  +  2.r 


6  k.v. 
Calm,  m. 
Barometer  29-65. 
Temp. +  25". 


5  P.M. 

Calm,  o.c. 


May  27th  to  28th.  ^ 

Roused  cook  at  6.30  P.M.  Started  at  9.15,  and  stood  in  towards  Hercules  Point ; 
you  went  a  head,  picking  out  route,  wliich  was  not  easy  work  in  this  thick  weather ;  the 
snow  was  also  soft,  making  it  heavy  work,  as  one  sank  half  way  up  to  the  knees. 

Stopped  at  12.40  a.m.  for  lunch,  whilst  you  and  I  went  on  to  Hercules  Point  to 
find  best  route  through  shore  hummocks. 

Started  after  lunch  at  2  a.m.,  and  got  over  the  ridge  of  hummocks  between  us 
and  the  shore,  and  then  followed  coast  line  to  the  northward  ;  the  snow  on  the  land  was 
so  deep  that  the  dogs,  with  4  officers  and  men  assisting  with  drag-belts,  were  not  able 
to  make  any  progress  ;  so  after  getting  I'ound  Hercules  Point,  we  had  to  take  some  of  the 
weights  off  the  sledge  and  leave  them  in  depot ;  proceeding  another  mile  and  a  half,  we 
encamped  on  a  ridge  at  4  A.M.  After  we  had  had  some  lime  juice  Feilden  and  I 
returned  with  the  dogs  to  biing  up  the  depot,  arriving  back  at  6,  ^^•hen  we  soon  bagged 
and  all  had  supper. 

Distance  travelled,  7  miles. 


Hours  travelhng. 


lunch. 


Roused  cook  at  4.15  p.m. 


May  2Sth  to  2mh. 
and  had  breakfast 


by  5.15.  Left  a  depot,  as  the 
dge 

the  coast  line ;  Feilden  -went  over  the  hills  to  geologise  and  shoot. 


travelling  was  too  heavy  to  proceed  with  full  sled2:e,  and  started  at  7,  following 

Barometer  29-52.   ^  i:          tt.  -i  i  ,       ^  ,  .„     .  ,     •      =>  \    i  , 

Temp.  +  24^ 
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After  half  an  hour  the  traveUing  became  easier,  and  I  started  up  the  ravine  in 
EawHngs  Bay  to  try  and  obtain  fresh  provisions,  while  you  went  on  with  the  sledge  for 
another  half  hoiu-,  and  pitched  the  tent  ofi'  mouth  of  ravine  for  lunch,  sending  Self  back 
with  dogs  to  pick  up  depot.  After  lunch  you  proceeded  and  encamped  just  to  the 
southward  of  Mount  Julia. 

I  arrived  back  with  Feilden  at  3.45  ;  we  having  shot  2  ptarmigan  and  a  hare  ; 
Feilden  also  obtained  many  specimens  of  fossils. 

The  traveUing  was  easier  to-day,  and  across  Lawrence  Bay  it  was  very  good. 

The  wolf  was  prowling  round  the  camp. 

Had  supper  and  bagged  by   7.33  a.m.    Sphced  the  mam  brace,  it  being  the 
anniversary  of  our  leaving  England. 

Distance  travelled,  8  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  9|. 
„      lunch  2. 

May  29th  to  30th. 

Roused  cook  at  3.30  P.M.,  and  breakfasted  ;  at  5.30,  you  and  Feilden  started  away  Calm,  b.c. 
up  Mount  Juha  with  theodolite,  and  had  a  beautiful  day;  all  the  high  hills  were  Barometer  2975. 
very  distinct ;  it  was  nine  and  a  half  hours  before  you  returned  to  camp.    Fedden  also  Temp. -4-30°. 
obtained  many  fossils. 

Jas.  Self  and  I  started  away  at  5.20  p.m.  with  the  dog-sledge  for  Depot  Point, 
taking  all  extra  gear  and  fossils.  Arrived  at  the  depot  (Depot  Point)  at  12.45  a.m.,  and 
had  lunch. 

Took  from  the  depot  44  rations,  and  deposited  there  4  duffle  jumpers,  coverlet 
and  fossils  ;  leaving  there  at  3.45  a.m.,  and  arrived  back  at  camp  at  ]  1.30  a.m.  ;  found 
everyone  bagged,  but  awake  ;  had  our  supper  whilst  you,  Feilden,  and  the  other  two 
men  had  breakfast. 

The  travelling  to  Hercules  Point  was  fau-  after  rounding  it ;  we  had  to  go  round 
the  snow  cliffs  on  the  ice  crossing  the  hummocks ;  took  to  the  land  again  to  the 
southward  of  snow  cliffs,  as  we  had  got  into  a  fog,  and  consequently  had  to  follow  the 
trend  of  the  coast  ;  it  was  very  heavy  travelling  after  this  on  account  of  the  deep  snow, 
and  our  progress  was  slow;  the  dogs  were  only  just  able  to  drag  the  light  sledge, 
they  being  frequently  up  to  their  bellies  in  snow ;  in  one  place  I  went  in  up  to  my 
waist,  and  had  to  crawl  out  on  hands  and  knees,  and  we  were  nearly  always  up  to  our, 
knees.  Coming  back  the  weather  being  clearer,  we  crossed  Marco  Polo  Bay  on  a  blue 
topped  floe,which  saved  us  at  least  2  miles.  The  dogs  were  very  tired  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  journey  ;  we  were  not  sorry  to  get  into  our  bags,  and  after  supper  did  not 
require  much  rocking  to  send^us  to  sleep.    The  Aveather  was  clear  and  foggy  alternately,  ^  ^ 

but  the  fog  was  low,  as  you  on  the  top  of  Mount  Julia  had  it  clear,  whilst  we  were  in  Barometer  29-80. 
the  fog  on  getting  to  Hercules  Point.  Temp. +30°. 

The  wolf  was  prowling  about  the  camp,  but  he  is  very  wary,  and  takes  good  care 
not  to  come  within  shot. 

On  our  journey  to-day  Flo  had  a  fit,  and  was  little  or  no  good  during  the  latter  part; 
Starver  has  been  pulling  very  well. 

HoUins  had  a  touch  of  snow  blindness,  and  my  eyes  were  rather  weak  ;  shot  to-day 
2  hares,  2  ptarmigan. 

Distance  travelled,  36  miles. 

Hours  travelhng,  1 5  hours  1 0  minutes. 

Lunch  and  placing  depot,  3  hours. 

May  30th  to  31st. 

As  soon  as  you  had  had  your  breakfast  you  went  away  with  Feilden,  to  take  some 
ftiore  angles  and  collect  fossils,  arriving  back  at  camp  at  9  p.m.,  when  we  all  had.  lunch 
together. 

After  lunch  you  went  away  surveying,  and  Feilden  was  exploring  the  countiy.  6  a.v. 
Self  and  I  went  out  shooting,  but  with  no  luck.  N.W.,  6. 

We  aU  returned  to  camp  at  4*30  a.m.,  and  had  supper,  which  consisted  of  ptarmigan 
&nd  preserved  meat. 

Hollins'  eyes  were  bad,  so  administered  vini  opii,  mine  were  a  little  better. 

The  dogs  had  no  work  to-day. 

It  has  been  blowing  to-day. 
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4  i.M. 

N.W.  7-8.  o.m.z. 
Barometer  29'4h5. 
Temp. +  28°. 


5  f  .M. 

N.W.,  5,  o.m.z. 
Barometer  29-40. 
Temp. +  28°. 


1  A.M. 

Barometer  29'48. 
Temp.  +34°. 


2  P.M. 

N.W.  3. 4,  o.m.z. s. 
Barometer  29' 54. 
Temp.  +34°. 


10  F.M. 

North,  3-4,  o.m. 
Barometer  29'60. 
Temp.  +32°. 


Noon. 

Calm,  b.c. 
Barometer  2970. 
Temp.  +32°. 


May  Z\st  to  June  1st. 

A  nasty  day,  blowing  ;  at  noon  you  and  Feilden  went  to  collect  fossils,  and  retumij 
at  3.30  P.M.,  when  we  all  roused  up  and  had  breakfast.  ' 

After  breakfast  you  went  up  to  the  small  cairn  (which  had  been  erected  the  dji 
before)  to  take  theodolite  angles,  whilst  Feilden  went  geologising  and  shooting  wi  j; 
Self. 

You  all  returned  to  camp  at  9  p.m.,  when  we  had  lunch  ;  by  the  time  it  was  finishf 
the  wind  had  increased  to  a  gale,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sno 
di-ift,  so  there  was  nothing  tor  it  but  to  stay  in  tent. 

At  3,30  A.M.  it  was  still  blowing  hard,  so  had  supper  and  remained  in  bags. 

Hollins  and  myself  have  been  unable  to  go  out  to-day  on  account  of  snow  blindneSi 
after  supper  Feilden  administered  vini  opii  to  both  of  us  ;  it  was  not  nearly  so  painful  i 
I  expected. 

Dogs  have  had  no  work  again  to-day. 

June  1st  to  2nd. 

The  gale  of  wind  which  has  kept  every  one  in  tent  since  lunch  yesterday,  lulled  a| 
3.30  P.M.  ;  we  have  had  rather  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  during  the  night. 

Roused  the  cook  at  3.30  p.m.,  and  had  breakfast  finished  by  5  p.m. 

Broke  up  encampment  and  started  with  dog-sledge  at  7  p.m.  in  a  snow  storm' 
arriving  at  the  depot  (View  Point)  at  10  p.m.,  when  we  camped  and  had  lunch  b; 
11.30  P.M.  on  the  1st. 

.  Flo  who  had  had  three  fits  since  she  came  back  from  Depot  Point,  had  anothe: 
to-day,  so  we  let  her  go.  Feilden  stopped  behind  and  tried  to  coax  her  along  at  first 
afterwards  tried  licking  her,  but  it  was  no  good. 

It  was  blowing  too  hard  to  proceed  after  lunch,  so  remained  in  bags ;  had  supper  at 
6.40  A.M.,  and  afterwards  started  with  empty  dog-sledge  to  the  northward,  passing 
behind  View  Hill  into  the  snow  valley,  and  then  through  the  shore  hummocks  towards 
Conical  Hill,  but  the  wind  and  drift  prevented  our  going  any  further, 

Feilden  went  away  for  an  hour  geologising,  and  we  returned  to  the  tent  by  the  coast 
line,  arriving  there  at  1.30  p.m.,  when  we  had  a  meal  which  was  extra. 

It  has  been  very  misty  and  snowing  in  the  squalls. 

Hollins'  eyes  all  right  to-day,  but  my  right  one  a  little  shaky. 

Placed  three  hares  in  a  hummock  for  the  use  of  the  northern  party. 

Flo  has  not  returned  yet. 

The  snow  in  places  was  deep,  and  we  had  two  men  dragging. 
Distance  travelled,  8  miles. 
Hours  traveUing,  9. 

June  2nd  to  3rc?. 

Roused  the  cook  at  9  p.m.,  and  started  at  midnight.  As  it  was  still  blowing  we 
rigged  the  sail  up,  and  managed  to  get  along  with  two  hands  shoving  at  the  back  ;  but 
after  gettuig  across  Lawrence  Bay  we  had  to  have  two  liands  dragging  in  front,  the 
sledge  being  very  heavy  on  account  of  the  fossils.  Stopped  for  lunch  at  5.30  a.m,,  and 
left  depot  of  gear  as  we  could  not  get  on  with  a  full  sledge.  Our  lamp  was  a  long  time 
burning  up,  and  so  you  at  last  would  not  wait  any  longer,  and  we  had  to  content 
ourselves  with  cold  water. 

Started  after  lunch  at  6  a,m,,  following  the  coast  line  ;  traveUing  very  heavy  on  account 
of  the  deep  snow  being  up  to  one's  knees  ;  encamped  at  8.30,  close  to  Hercules  Point. 
Self  and  myself  went  back  with  dog-sledge  for  depot,  and  did  not  return  till  11.30  A.M.; 
the  snow  was  very  heavy  and  sticky  ;  all  the  latter  part  of  the  day  we  had  three  officers 
and  men  dragging  in  front  and  two  shovmg  behind,  and  then  we  made  but  slow  progress. 
Ginger  was  not  well  to-day,  and  the  dogs  were  not  much  good  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  standing  pulls  we  were  forced  to  have,  not  being  able  to  keep  the  sledge 


gomg. 


Shot  2  ptarmigan. 

Hours  travelling,  11^, 
Distance  travelled,  17  miles. 


Hours  at  lunch, 


June  3rd  to  4  th. 

Midnight.  Roused  the  cook  at  9.  P.M.,  and  started  at  11.30  p.m.  with  half  sledge  load  ;  rounded 

Barometw  29- "0  Point,  and  went  over  fii'st  ridge  of  hummocks,  where  we  left  the  half  load,  and 

Temp.  +3r. 
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returned  for  remainder  of  gear ;  picking  up  the  gear  we  had  left  on  floe,  proceeded  with 
^1  full  sledge,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  pulling  and  hauling,  got  on  to  a  large  floe  for  lunch 
bj  3. 30. A.M. 

j      Went  on  again  at  5  a.m.  ;  the  mist  kept  coming  on,  which  made  it  very  difficult  for 
^ou  picking  out  a  route  ;  encamped  at  8.45  A.M.,  about  1  mile  N.6.W.  of  Depot  Point. 

The  travelling,  which  has  been  over  large  heavy  floes  with  barriers  of  hummocks 
between  them,  has  been  very  heavy,  in  consequence  of  the  deep  snow  being  soft  and 
gticky ;  in  places  amongst  the  hummocks  there  was  sludge.  One  of  the  rounded 
hummocks  in  the  middle  of  a  large  floe  you  estimated  at  20  feet. 

We  have  had  two  officers  and  men  dragging  in  front,  and  two  shoving  behind  ;  by  9  a.m. 
10  means  easy  work,  as  every  now  and  then  one  sinks  in  above  the  knees.  Barometer  29*80 

'      The  smoked  moose  deer  skin  trousers  which  Feilden  and  I  have  been  wearing  this  Tem^Vsi". 
;rip  were  not  comfortable,  as  they  get  wet  through  with  perspiration,  resembling  cold 
pripe. 

Hours  travelling,  7f , 
At  lunch,  11 

Distance  travelled,  7  miles.  ' 

June  ^th  to  5th. 

Roused  cook  at  7  p.m.,  and  started  at  9.45.  p.m.  ;  passed  Dep6t  Point,  and  encamped  on  8  p.m. 
loint  just  to  the  northward  of  Black  Clifis,  as  you  wished  to  take  angles  from  this  Calm,  b.c 
)osition.    Travelling  heavy  ;  the  young  ice  along  the  coast  line  by  Depot  Point  was 
Judgy  in  places,  and   we   were  obliged   to   have  three  people  dragging  and  two 
jhoving. 

I      After  a  short  sleep  roused  the  cook  ;  had  breakfast  by  5.30.  a.m.,  and  shifted  our 

;.ent  on  to  the  sliingle  ;  you  then  went  up  the  hill  t->  take  angles  with  theodolite  ; 

l^eilden  was  shooting  and  skinning  birds ;  Self  took  dog-sledge  and  brought  on  depot 

jeffc  by  me  at  Dep6t  Point.    I  went  out  shooting,  but  returned  unsuccessful  at  2.30,  p.m.,  8  a.m. 

,nd  found  everyone  back  and  ready  for  supper.    We  had  a  most  beautiful  day,  and  saw  Calm  b.c. 

hree  birds  we  had  not  seen  before  this  season.    Shot  three  tringa  canutus,  two  Barometer  29-92 

'tarmigan,  one  turnstone.  ' 

Distance  travelled,  8  miles. 

Hours  travelling,  4^. 


Barometer  29-90. 
Temp.  4-32°. 


June  5th  to  6th. 

Roused  cook  at  10  p.m.,  and  started  at  1  a.m.,  with  half  load,  for  Dumbell  Lake  ; 
rossed  Black  Cliffs  Bay,  and  went  over  a  dip  in  the  land,  which  took  us  to  the  lake ; 
ncamped  on  peninsula  between  lakes,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  measurement  of  the 
36  ;  had  an  extra  meal  and  slept  for  three  hours. 

Travelling  over  a  large  bkie  topped  floe  with  hununocks  on  both  shores  ;  snow 
[eavy  and  sticky. 

Roused  the  cook  at  11.30  a.m.,  and  as  the  wind  was  getting  up  and  the  weather 
ihreatening.  Self  and  myself  hurried  away  at  1  P.M.  with  empty  dog-sledge,  for  the  depot 
,3ft  behind,  whilst  you  and  the  other  hands  dug  down  4  feet  in  the  ice  and  then  came  to 
ud,  so  you  commenced  another  hole  further  out. 

Returning  with  the  depot  at  6,30  p.m,,  found  everyone  ready  for  supper,  so  had  it 
nd  went  to  sleep. 

The  weather  cleared  up  again  in  the  afternoon. 
Saw  one  skua  gull  and  a  flock  of  geese. 
Hours  travelhng,  10. 
Distance  travelled,  24  miles. 


Midnight. 
Calm,  b.c. 
Barometer  29-95. 
Temp.  -1-30° 


Noon, 
North,  3-4. 
o.c. 


7  P.M. 

Calm,  b.c. 
Barometer  29-9G- 
Icmp.  +30.° 


June  6th  to  7th. 

Roused  cook  at  5  a.m.  ;  after  breakfast  you,  Feilden,  and  Capato  returnee!  to  the  ship,  Calm,  b.c.  ^ 
aving  us  to  dig  an  ice  hole.    We  commenced  digging  ax  6.30,  and  got  through  to  XemD^^Il^" 

rater  at  10.30  a.m.  '  ' 

At  10.20  Capato  came  back  from  you,  telling  us  about  the  seal  in  Dumbell  Bay, 
At  noon  had  lunch  ;  leaving  the  tent  pitched  and  provisions  inside,  I  started  with 

Japato  for  the  seal  hole  ;  Self  and  Hollins  remained  at  ice  hole  to  fish,  with  orders  to 

•ring  the  sledge  on. 

After  watching  seal  hole  for  a  couple  of  hours  without  seeing  the  seal,  saw  the  dog- 
ledge  crossing  the  lower  part  of  the  bay,  so  joined  them  and  returned  to  the  ship  at 
.0.20  P.M,    The  snow  made  the  travelling  very  heavy. 
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Distance  travelled,  10  miles. 
Thickness  of  ice,  7  feet  7i  inches. 
Surface  of  ice  above  water,  8|  inches. 
Depth  of  water,  1 8  feet. 

Temperatures. 
Surface,  set  at  35°,  31*'-2. 
Bottom,  set  at  35°  31°'5. 

In  shade  +  30° 

A  chart  with  the  track  of  the  sledge  and  different  encampments  is  appended. 

I  am. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Captain  G.  S.  Nares.  WILLIAM  H.  MAY. 


Gear  left  at  Dumhell  Bay. 

8 -man  tent. 

5 -man  lower  robe. 

5 -man  sail. 

Cooking  apparatus,  4  pannikins,  3  spoons. 
Pick  and  shovel. 

Provisions  left. 

Biscuit,  40  lbs. 
Pemmican,  25  lbs. 
Bacon,  38  lbs. 
Chocolate,  8  rations. 
Tea,  48  rations. 
Sugar,  \  lb. 

Preserved  meat,  7  4  lb,  tins. 
Tobacco,  b\  cakes. 
The  bacon  is  in  tin,  so  fat  can  be  used  as  fuel. 

Ammunition  left. 
20  rounds  No.  6  and  No.  3. 
18     „  bullets. 
11     „  wire. 

Weights. 


lbs.  ozs, 

8-man  tent       . .        , ,        . .        . .  44  0 

poles      . .        . .        . ,       •  •  25  0 

lower  robe        ..                 ..  18  4 

waterproof        . .        . .        . .  11  4 

cooking  apparatus        ..        ..  21  10 

trough    . .        . .        . .        . .  5  12 

S-man  sledge     . .        . .        . .        . .  39  0 

back      . .        . .        . .        . .  8  4 

coverlet  . .        . ,        . .        . .  16  0 

sail        . .        . .        . .        . .  7  8 

sledge  bottom   . .        . .        . .  2  4 

Pick  and  shovel. .        .  .        • .        . .  13  8 

6  bags   48  0 

6  duffles   30  0 

6  knapsacks       .  .        . .        . .        . .  36  0 

Store  bag         ..        ..        ..  17  0 

2  rifles  and  gims          . .        . .        . .  24  0 

Ammunition      .  .        . .        . .        .  .  10  0 

Medical  box      . .        .  ^        . .        .  .  3  13 

Spare  battens    . .        . .        . .        . .  3  7 

TheodoUte    10  0 


Constant   394  12 
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Provisions,  60  rations. 


IDS. 

ozs. 

ATYl  TV»  1  no  Y\ 

>  . 

A 

u 

XJltoCU-lu 

A 

u 

Bacon     . ,        . ,        . ,        , , 

22 

8 

X  U  UdljtjtJS  .. 

J 

Q 

o 

Cocoa 

3 

12 

Tea 

1 

14 

Sugar     . .        . .        . .        , ,  , 

> .  11 

4 

Lime  juice 

3 

12  pints. 

Rum 

7 

8  „ 

T^uel  (spirits)     . . 

JO 

Pepper  and  salt . . 

1 

0 

7  dogs  for  9  days,  2  lbs.  per  dog 

126 

0 

320 

2 

Constants    . . 

394 

12 

Totalr «       t .       . .       . , 

714 

14 

102  lbs.  2  oz.  per  dog. 


H.M.S.  "  Mert/'at  Floe-berg  Beach, 
Sir,  8«/i  June,  1876. 

Taking  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "  Clements  Markham,"  and  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Moss,  you  are  to  proceed  towards  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  endeavouring  to  find  Commander 
Markham's  party.  Should  you  miss  him  you  are  to  proceed  to  the  depot,  and  follow 
back  on  his  track. 

After  joining  company  you  are  to  place  yourself  under  his  orders. 

G.  S.  NAEES,  Captain  R.N., 

Commanding  Arctic  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.May,  (&c.,(&c. 


H.M.S.  "Alert"  (at  sea), 
Lat.  71°  12'  N.  ;  Long.  57°  37'  W., 
Sir,  23rd  September,  1876. 

In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  June  8th,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  gjack  Face 
I  left  the  ship,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Moss  and  Jas.  Self,  A.B.,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  (King), 
with  the  dog-sledge  "Clements  Markham  "  and  the  six  dogs  mentioned  in  the  margin,  Sal  (Queen) 
provisioned  for  five  days,  and  taking  medical  comforts  for  the  relief  of  Commander  ^?^' 
Markham's  party  ;  the  results  of  my  journey  are  as  follows  : —  Starver. 


June  8th  to  9th. 


Topsy. 


Left  the  ship  at  11.30  p.m.  ;  lunched  at  the  boats,  Black  Clifis  Bay  at  6.15  a.m.        ^orth,  12  o,m 
Starting  again  at  6.40  A.M.,  camped  at  10.30  a.m.  on  a  large  floe  1  mile  north  of  Xem^^+SF 
Depot  Point. 

The  traveUing  on  the  whole  was  good,  but  the  snow  was  deep  in  places  ;  crossing 
Black  Cliffs  Bay,  followed  Lieutenant  Parr's  homeward  tracks.  Dr.  Moss  on  snow  shoes 
was  able  to  keep  ahead  of  the  dogs  and  pick  up  the  track,  which  assisted  me  grea,tly,  as 
Self  and  myself  had  to  shove  behind  in  order  to  keep  the  sledge  moving  through  the 
snow,  for  if  it  stops  the  dogs  sit  down  and  look  at  you,  and  you  have  to  have  a  one,  two, 
three,  haul,  to  start  again. 

Self  was  a  Httle  tu-ed,  so  I  did  the  cooking  and  made  him  get  into  his  bag,  as  I  only 
aitended  to  make  a  short  halt. 

Distance  travelled,  25  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  9^. 

,,     lunch,  1  hoiu-  25  minutes. 
(3426)  2  R 
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June  9  th  to  10  th. 


4  P.M. 

North,  12  o.c.m. 
Barometer  30  5. 
Temp.  +29°. 


2  A.M. 

North,  2  o.m. 
Barometer  30. 
Temp.  +26". 


3  P.M. 

North,  1-2  o.m.s. 
Barometer  30'05. 
Tvjiii|).  +CJ'', 


8  A.M. 

N.W.,  2-3  o.m.s. 
Barometer  30-07. 
Temp.  +29". 


Breakfasted  at  4.30  p.m.,  and  started  at  5.45,  following  up  Parr's  track,  which  was  of 
great  advantage,  as  the  weather  was  thick,  and  picking  our  own  route  would  have  delayed 
us  very  much.  Sighted  and  joined  Commander  Markham's  party  about  5  miles  fromjf 
View  Point  at  10.30  p.m.  His  party  of  course  were  very  glad  to  see  us,  but  we  were  very 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  George  Porter,  R.M.A.  ;  there  were  only  six,  including  the 
Commander,  who  were  able  to  pull  a  sledge.  | 

We  turned  with  the  Commander's  party,  and  after  travelling  for  another   mile ; 
(during  wliich  we  halted  whilst  the  sick  had  lime  juice),  I  camped  at  2  a.m.,  as  we  were 
all  tired.    The  Commander's  party  having  only  done  half  a  day's  work,  went  on  another 
mile. 

Dr.  Moss  after  supper  visited  the  sick. 

The  travelling  during  the  first  part  of  the  journey  was  heavy,  for  amongst  the 
hummocks  and  sometimes  on  the  floes,  we  sank  in  snow  up  to  the  knees. 

Distance  travelled,  11  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  8j. 
lunch  nil. 

June  10th  to  11th,  3rd  Journey. 

Roused  the  cook  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  started  at  6  p.m.  ;  went  on  to  Commander  Markham's 
camp;  we  found  them  just  getting  breakfast,  so  I  sent  Self  into  sledge  "  Victoria's"  tent, 
and  I  went  into  "  Marco  Polo's  "  and  told  them  all  the  ship  news,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
getting  a  second  breakfast. 

Commander  Markham  gave  me  orders  to  return  to  meet  your  party,  so  leaving 
Dr.  Moss  and  medical  comforts,  started  at  7  p.m.,  and  went  on  towards  Depot  Point  to 
meet  you,  placed  a  flag  on  hummock  on  a  large  floe,  2  miles  beyond  Commander's 
camp. 

Met  you  and  party  at  9.30,  and  you  sent  me  back  with  Egerton  and  Thornback ; 
leaving  our  tent  on  the  way  at  flag  previously  placed  on  floe  ;  rejoined  the  Commander 
at  midnight,  and  after  assisting  him  for  a  short  time,  halted  for  lunch. 

Half  an  hour's  march  after  lunch  brought  us  up  to  you.  Yours  and  Commander's 
party  encamped  at  4.0  A.M.,  about  4^  miles  north  of  Depot  Point. 

Started  with  the  dog-sledge  at  4.20  a.m.,  with  two  of  the  invahds,  Rawlings  and 
Pearson,  on  the  sledge,  arriving  at  Cane's  Folly  at  7.20  a.m.,  where  we  found 
Mr.  Wootton  with  eight-man  tent.  Had  our  supper,  which  consisted  of  hare  and 
preserved  meat,  and  were  soon  asleep. 

The  travelling  has  been  good  on  the  whole  ;  we  had  a  breeze  from  the  northward, 
which  freshened  up  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  journey,  making  it  very  cold. 

The  dog-sledge  whilst  travelling  with  Commander's  party,  carried  the  invalids, 
taking  two  on  at  a  time. 

Distance  travelled,  18  miles. 

Hours  travelling,  11  hours  20  minutes. 

Lunch,  1  hour. 


June  11th  to  12th. 

Barometer  29-95,         Started  from  camp.  Cane's  Folly,  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  met  your  party  at  9.15  ;  took 
Calm,  o.m.  ^        Thornback  and  Simpson  on  sledge,  and  returned  to  Cane's  Folly ;  lunched  and  waited  the 
emp.  +34  .       arrival  of  your  party. 

We  all  camped  at  Cane's  Folly,  and  from  2  a.m.  to  5  a.m.  packing  the  provisions 
to  be  left  in  depot  here,  and  you  were  rigging  up  the  twelve-man  sledge  as  an  ambulance 
to  carry  4  men. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  temperature,  the  travelling  was  not  so  good  as  yesterday  ; 
it  being  very  sludgy  in  places. 

Distance  travelled,  12  miles. 
Hours  traveUing,  5. 

Detained  packing  provisions,  &c.,  4  hours. 

June  12th  to  ISth. 

BaTOmeter  29-05  Started  at  8  p.m.  for  the  sliip,  with  the  two  invalids,  Shirley  and  Pearson,  on  the 

Tem™V32°  *  pledge  ;  crossing  Black  CHffs  Bay  the  snow  was  deep,  making  it  heavy  work  both  for  the 
dogs  and  us ;  the  upper  part  of  our  right  runner  earned  away,  so  fished  it  with  spare 
battens  ;  stopped  for  twenty  minutes  at  the  boats,  to  give  the  invalids  some  lime  juice. 
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Lunched  in  Ravine  Bay  at  2  a.m.  ;  administered  champagne,  Bagot's  extract,  and  a 
little  calves  foot-jelly  to  Shirley  and  Pearson ;  started  after  lunch  at  3,20,  arriving  on 
board  at  6.45.  a.m.    The  travelhng  fair. 

Distance  travelled,  22  miles. 

Hours  traveUing,  9. 

Lunch,  40  minutes. 

June  13th  to  lUh. 

Left  the  ship  at  5.45  p.m.,  and  picked  up  yours  and  Commander's  party  at  8.30  p.m.  ; 
gave  to  the  latter  medical  comforts  and  soft  bread. 

Returned  to  the  sliip  with  Lawrence,  Harley,  and  Winstone  on  the  sledge.    The  two 
former  not  being  able  to  haul  any  more,  and  left  Thornback  with  Commander's  party. 
Left  at  tent.  Mushroom  Point,  6  4-lb.  tins  ox  cheek  and  4  gallons  of  rum. 
Arrived  at  the  ship  at  midnight  on  the  13th, 
Distance  travelled,  15  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  6^. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  notice  Jas.  Self,  A.B.,  who  has  now 
accompanied  me  on  three  trips,  he  is  a  most  wiUing  and  able  man,  and  looks  after  the 
dogs  very  well.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Captain  G.  S.  Nares.  WILLIAM  H.  MAY. 


Weights. 


5 -man  tent 

„  poles 

„    lower  robe 
3  bags 

2  duffles  .  . 

3  knapsacks 
5 -man  cooking  apparatus 
Sledge  bottom  ,  . 

„  back 
8 -man  trough 
Spare  battens    ,  . 
Waterproof  sheet 
Medical  box 
Rifle  and  gun    . . 
Sledge    .  . 


Provisions,  15  Rations. 


Pemmican 
Biscuit 
Bacon 
Potatoes 
Cocoa 
Tea 
Sugar 
Lime  juice 
Rum 

Fuel  (spirits) 
Salt  and  pepper 
Medical  comforts 


6  dogs,  4  days 

Provisions. . 
Constants . . 


lbs. 

ozs. 

24 

4 

21 

8 

16 

0 

24 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

13 

0 

2 

4 

8 

4 

5 

12 

3 

7 

10 

0 

3 

13 

12 

0 

39 

0 

213 

4 

lb. 

ozs. 

11 

0 

.13 

0 

.5 

8 

1 

14 

0 

15 

0 

8 

2 

13 

0 

15 

1 

14 

15 

0 

1 

0 

50 

0 

104 

7 

48 

0 

152 

7 

213 

4 

365 

11 

60    15  per  dog. 


(3426) 
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H.M.S.    Alert,"  at  Floe-berg  Beach, 
Memo.  _     ^  mh  June,  1876.  1 

Although  I  have  every  confidence  in  Lieut.  Aldrich's  judicious  guidance  of  his  party,; 
after  the  general  outbreak  of  scurvy  among  the  travelling  crews  of  the  Northern  Division) 
it  is  very  probable  that  his  party  niay  be  also  struggling  back  with  one  or  more  sick  men,; 
and  in  want  of  relief.  You  are  therefore  to  proceed  with  H.M.  Dog  Sledge  "  Clements 
Markham,"  accompanied  by  three  men,  and  following  the  usual  track,  endeavour  to  faDi 
in  with  him. 

You  are  first  to  visit  the  tent  at  Dep6t  Point.  If  the  weather  is  clear  on  your 
starting  from  that  place,  walk  over  the  hill  towards  the  old  position  of  the  depot.  From 
the  summit  of  the  hill  the  depot  at  Cape  Joseph  Henry  is  easily  distinguished  ;  also,  unless 
hummocks  intervene,  any  tent  pitched  on  the  ice  midway  across  the  bay.  Should  you 
observe  that  the  depot  at  Joseph  Henry  still  remains  intact,  you  are  to  visit  it,  and 
leave  a  notice  of  your  proceedings  with  the  accompanying  letter.  From  there  you  are 
to  cross  the  land  by  passing  to  the  north  on  the  east  side  of  View  Hill,  and  then  ascend 
the  valley  running  between  Observation  Peak  and  the  high  mountain  south  of  it. 
Arriving  on  the  shore  in  James  Eoss  Bay,  you  are  to  follow  on  Lieut.  Giffard's  track  to 
the  depot  he  placed  for  Lieut.  Aldrich's  return  on  the  spit  at  Cape  Colan.  Near  the 
small  bay  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  Hecla  a  staff  has  been  erected,  and  Lieut.  Aldrich 
informed  of  its  position,  you  are  therefore  to  visit  it  and  leave  a  notice. 

At  Cape  Colan,  where  the  party  were  due  on  the  6th  June,  you  will  be  sure  to 
obtain  information  as  to  their  movements.  If  Lieut.  Aldrich  has  gone  down  Clements 
Markham  Inlet,  5  ou  are  to  return  to  the  depot  at  Joseph  Henry,  and  if  you  arrive 
before  him,  wait  his  arrival' as  long  as  possible. 

You  must  keep  a  very  close  watch  on  the  state  of  the  ice ;  once  the  thaw  has 
regularly  set  in  it  will  be  impassable  for  the  dogs,  and  the  heavy  hummocky  floes  nearly 
so,  if  not  quite,  between  Joseph  Henry  and  Depot  Point,  for  men.  You  are  on  no 
account  to  extend  your  absence  from  this  ship  beyond  the  1st  July. 

On  passing  Depot  Point  leave  a  flag  ready  for  hoisting  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Cape,  or  anywhere  where  you  are  sure  there  is  a  white  background.  This  is  only  to  be 
displayed  when  Lieut.  Aldrich  arrives  there. 

G.  S.  NARES,  Captain. 

To  Lieut.  May, 

H.M.  Sledge  "  Clements  Markham." 


Black  Face 

(King). 

Sal  (Queen). 

Ginger. 

Bos. 

Topsy. 

Starver. 


H.M.S.  "Alert"  (at  sea), 
Lat.  59°  35'  North.    Long.  53°  25'  West, 
Sir  9th  October,  1876. 

In  compHance  with  your  memorandum  of  June  18lh,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you  that  I  left  the  ship  with  the  dog-sledge  "  Clements  Markham,"  Jas.  Self,  A.B., 
Wm.  Malley,  A.B.,  James  Thornback,  A.B.,  and  the  six  dogs  mentioned  in  the  margin, 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  provisioned  with  twelve  days'  groceries,  and  8  lbs.  of  pemmican, 
to  meet  Lieutenant  Aldrich  and  party,  taking  medical  comforts  for  their  use  in  case  they 
wanted  them.    The  following  are  the  results  from  my  journal  : — 


3  A.M. 

North,  2-3,  m. 
Barometer  30-18. 
Temp. +  28*. 


June  ISth  to  19th. 

Left  the  ship  at  10.30  p.m.  ;  arrived  at  the  tent.  Mushroom  Point,  at  12.30  a.m.. 
and  took  from  there  aU  the  medical  comforts  (with  the  exception  of  one  tin  of  arrowroot 
and  one  of  milk),  and  one  gallon  of  spirits.  Arrived  at  Harley  Spit  at  2.30  a.m.,  and 
lunched;  arrived  and  camped  at  Cane's  Folly  at  8.20  a.m.  The  travelling  as  far  as 
Mushroom  Point  was  very  good ;  crossing  Ravine  Bay  the  snow  was  softer,  and  amongst 
the  hummocks  it  was  heavy  ;  from  Harley  Spit  to  boats  the  travelling  agam  was  veiy  good  ; 
crossing  Black  Chfis  Bay  it  was  very  heavy,  as  every  20  or  30  yards  we  came  across  soft 
snow,  the  sledge  sinking  deep  into  it,  and  the  dogs  useless,  being  up  to  then-  beUies  and 
hardly  able  to  get  along  themselves,  so  we  had  to  drag  the  sledge  across  these  places 
ourselves. 

Shot  a  goose  close  to  the  boats,  which  we  had  for  supper. 

Took  from  tent  at  Cane's  Folly  three  tins  of  preserved  meat  for  dogs,  and  filled  our 
spu'it  cans  up,  as  we  found  the  8-man  lamp  (which  I  had  taken  to  gain  time)  used  with 
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the  5 -man  cooking  apparatus  very  extravagant,  burning  6  to  7  pints  of  spirits  in  lieu  of 
2  to  3  pints. 

Ginger  has  been  very  sick  from  eating  the  skins  of  birds,  and  consequently  has  not 
been  much  good. 

Distance  travelled,  22  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  9. 
Lunch,  1. 

June  19th  to  20tK 

Roused  the  cook  at  5  p.m.  ;  I  started  off  to  Dep6t  Point  at  6.45,  but  could  not  Norti,  2-3,  o.m. 
make  out  any  alteration  in  the  depot  at  View  Point,  nor  could  I  see  anything  of  Temp.  +30^ 
Lieutenant  Aldrich's  camp  on  the  floe. 

Returning  to  Cane's  Folly,  started  with  sledge  at  9  p.m.  ;  lunched  at  midnight ; 
started  again  at  1  a.m.  ;  passed  Porter's  grave  and  picked  up  56  lbs.  of  pemmican  close  to 
one  of  Commander  Markham's  old  encampments  ;  arrived  at  the  depot.  View  Point,  at . 
5.30  A.M.  Whilst  I  looked  through  the  papers  at  depot,  I  sent  Malley  up  the  hill,  and 
he  saw  H.M.  sledge  "  Challenger  "  amongst  the  hummocks,  just  off  the  mouth  of  Snow 
Valley,  so  fired  gun  to  attract  attention.  I  walked  along  the  icefoot  and  met  Aldrich, 
and  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  although  his  party  were  all  attacked  by  scurvy,  none  as 
yet  had  bad  symptoms  ;  he  walked  back  with  me  to  my  tent,  and  we  had  supper  together, 
sending  Malley  to  his  camp  with  some  medical  comforts  and  to  tell  them  all  the  news. 

The  travelling  has  been  good ;  amongst  the  hummocks  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
sludge,  and  the  snow  was  soft  in  places. 

We  destroyed  the  depot  as  soon  as  we  saw  Aldrich's  party ;  rather  late  in  bagging, 
as  we  had  lots  to  talk  about. 

The  dogs  were  a  good  deal  done  up  ;  last  night  Topsy  gave  Starver  a  very  nasty 
bite  in  the  stomach,  making  a  large  hole  there,  consequently  both  she  and  Ginger  (who 
has  been  sick  constantly  since  leaving  the  ship)  had  fits,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  we  have  been  obHged  to  carry  Ginger  on  the  sledge.  Topsy  is  also  lame  from  a 
bite  which  Sal  gave  her.  So  to-night  instead  of  making  them  all  fast  together,  I  had 
them  fastened  up  in  couples. 

Distance  travelled,  18  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  9|. 
lunch,  1. 


June  20th  to  21st. 

Roused  cook  at  7.15  p.m.,  and  sent  Malley  and  Thornback  as  soon  as  they  had  Calm,  o.m. 
had  their  breakfast  to  assist  "Challenger's  " ;  Self  and  I  packed  the  sledge,  taking 
"  Challenger's '"  depot. 

At  10  P.M.  Aldrich  came  in,  and  we  removed  the  stones  from  the  dep6t,  making 
everything  as  level  as  possible  ;  we  then  took  the  dog-sledge  through  the  first  ridge  of 
hummocks,  and  leaving  Self  to  pitch  the  tent  and  unpack  sledge,  Aldrich  and  I  went 
back  to  his  party,  who  by  this  time  had  fallen  out  from  the  drag  ropes  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Ayles ;  they  were  aU  much  affected  at  seeing  us,  and  could  only  just  crawl  aJong 
through  the  hummocks  ;  how  they  managed  to  get  a  sledge  along  one  can  hardly  imagine. 
Aldrich,  Ayles,  Malley,  Thornback  and  myself  dragged  the  sledge  through  the  hummocks 
up  to  where  my  tent  was  pitched,  and  we  then  had  lunch  at  4  a.m. 

During  lunch  time,  packed  the  gear  of  both  sledges  on  the  "  Challenger."  Self 
and  myself  took  empty  cases  and  all  gear  that  could  be  left  behind  into  View  Point 
with  dog-sledge,  and  then  followed  Aldrich,  who  had  not  got  very  far  before  we  picked 
him  up.    The  plan  of  travelling  Aldrich  adopted  was,  himself,  Ayles,  Malley,  Thornback,  p  ^  jj 
and  myself  dragging  the  "  Challenger,"  Self  with  dog-sledge  taking  the  invalids  along  Calm,  b.c. 
bv  short  fleets,  but  even  then  we  found  we  were  detained  by  the  invalids.    Camped  at  Barometer  29-9; 
9:30  A.M.  _  Temp.-^3G=. 

The  travelling  has  been  very  heavy,  "  one,  two,  three,  haul "  nearly  all  the  time  over 
hummocks. 

Dogs  a  little  better  ;  Starver  had  another  fit ;  Ginger  takes  his  food  now. 
Took  20  lbs.  of  pemmican  for  dogs'  meat  from  View  Point  Depot. 
Aldrich  has  joined  me  in  my  tent  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  Malley  or  Thornback 
sleep  in  his  ;  the  medical  comforts  are  very  much  appreciated. 
Distance  travelled,  8  miles. 
Hours  travelling,  9. 
„      lunch  1^. 


0  P.M. 

Calm,  b.c. 
Barometer  29 '75. 
Temp.  +34». 


Midnight. 
Calm,  b.c. 
Barometer  29-90. 
Temp.  +34^ 


11  A.M. 

N.N.W.,  4-5  b.c. 
Barometer  30. 
Temp.  +34°. 


11  r.M. 

N.N.W.,  2-3,  o.c. 
Barometer  30'05. 
Temp.  +84°. 


]  1  A.M. 

S.W.,  4-5. 
Barometer  2975. 
Temp.  +35'. 


S.W.,  67,  o.c. 
Barometer  29-98. 
Temp.  +34°. 
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June  2\st  to  22nd. 
and  started  by  11.2.5. 


Ptoused  cook  at  8.25  p.m.,  and  started  by  11.2.5.  It  takes  us  a  long  time  camping 
and  getting  under  way,  on  account  of  the  extra  cooking  done  for  the  invalids,  and  also; 
packing  the  sledge,  as  we  are  only  five  to  take  down  the  two  tents  ;  the  dog-sledge  starting] 
off  with  the  invahds  as  soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  and  not  getting  in  till  after  the  tents 
are  pitched. 

Dog'sledge  started  this  morning  with  the  excuse  of  pitching  the  tent  two  or  three, 
miles  on  for  the  invalids,  but  in  reality  to  take  down  the  cross  erected  over  Porter's 
grave,  as  Aldrich  did  not  wish  his  men  in  their  present  weak  state  to  know  about  it. 

On  account  of  the  Sergeant  not  being  so  well  this  morning,  Aldrich  thought  itl 
better  to  put  him  on  the  sledge,  so  that  the  collapsible  boat  had  to  be  left  behind  ;  after 
going  one  and  a  half  miles  we  had  to  wait  an  hour  for  the  invalids  to  come  up,  as  the 
dog-sledge  is  not  able  to  get  along  with  more  than  two  at  a  time  ;  we  then  went  on 
for  another  two  miles,  and  lunched  at  2.50  a.m.,  the  dog-sledge  going  back  to  replace  the 
cross  and  pick  up  tent  geai'. 

Started  after  lunch  at  5.20,  and  travelled  at  a  fair  pace  up  to  10.45,  when  we 
camped  about  four  miles  north  of  Depot  Pomt. 

Dog-sledge  in  the  afternoon  took  Good  and  Doidge  on  to  place  fixed  for  encamp- 
ment, and  then  went  back  to  pick  up  Stubbs  and  Mann  ;  the  latter  makes  but  slow 
progress,  and  the  sledge  had  to  go  back  almost  to  our  lunch  place.  Stubbs  fainted 
before  getting  to  encampment. 

The  travelling  during  the  first  part  of  the  journey  was  good,  but  towards  the  end 
the  snow  was  getting  very  sticky. 

Just  as  we  were  starting  this  morning,  Aldrich  thought  he  saw  a  sledge  coming 
through  the  hummocks,  so  went  on  with  dog-sledge,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  Flo,  the 
dog  we  let  go  at  View  Point  on  June  1st ;  she  was  looking  as  lean  as  a  lantern,  but  could 
not  be  tempted  to  approach  us. 

Dog-sledge.    Distance  travelled,  20  miles. 

"  Challenger."      ,.,  „  9  miles. 

Hours  travelling,  8f. 

,^      lunch  .and  detained,  2^. 

June  22nd  to  2Srd. 

Eoused  cook  at  10.30  p.m.  It  had  been  blowing  fresh  during  the  night,  but  was 
falling  when  I  roused  the  cook. 

Started  at  1.25  a.m.  Dog-sledge  took  Stubbs,  Doidge  and  five-man  tent  to  the 
large  floe  off  Depot  Point,  where  they  pitched  and  returned  for  Good,  Mann,  and 
Mitchell,  the  latter  not  being  so  weU  this  morning. 

"  Challenger  "  arrived  at  five -man  tent  at  4.15,  and  pitched  tent  for  lunch,  as  the 
wind  was  very  cutting,  the .  invalids  feeling  it  a  good  deal ;  the  dog-sledge  did  not 
return  to  lunch  encampment  till  6  a.m.,  as-  it  is  as  much  as  the  dogs  can  do  to  drag  two 
men  at  a  time.  Altered  the  weights  for  the  latter  part  of  the  journey,  taking  the 
five-man  tent  and  gear  on  "  Challenger."  Started  at  7.15,  and  arrived  at  Cane's  Folly 
at  11.30,  where  we  found  Parr  and  Feilden  who  were  there  trying  to  procure  game. 
Parr  kindly  took  the  flag  and  placed  it  on  Depot  Pouit,  so  that  you  should  see  it  from 
our  cairn. 

The  travelling  has  been  heavy,  frequently  sinking  in  the  snow  above  the  knees ; 
during  the  second  part  of  the  journey  it  was  heavier  ;  a  great  many  "  one,  two,  three, 
hauls,"  and  not  an  inch  ;  a  great  deal  of  sludge  and  some  water  amongst  the  hummocks. 

All  the  "  Challenger's  "  were  glad  to  get  so  far,  and  to  find  some  hares  and  geese 
for  their  consumption  ;  Ayles  is  not  so  well,  having  a  stiff  knee,  which  has  been  brought 
on  sooner  by  the  pace  we  have  been  travelling  ;  but  we  must  try  and  keep  pretty  well 
a-head  of  the  thaw,  as  it  is,  the  snow  is  getting  very  moist,  and  our  feet  are  wet 
through  all  day. 

Dog-sledge.    Distance  travelled,  20  nules. 

"  Challenger."         „  „  7  miles. 

Hours  travelling,  6. 

„     lunch  and  detained,  3. 

Dog-sledge.     Travelling,  hours. 

June  22,7'd  to  2Uh. 

Roused  cook  at  10.30  p.m.,  and  started  at  2,30  a.m.  We  left  everything  behind 
we  could,  only  taking  on  24  rations;  took  from  tent  Cane's  Folly  3  lbs.  of  bacon,  three  4  lb, 
tins  of  preserved  meat  for  dogs,  and  7  geese  which  Parr  and  Feilden  had  shot. 
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Lunclied  at  north  end  of  Simmons  Island  ;  started  after  lunch  at  11.10,  arriving  at 
boats  at  3  p.m.  Dog-sledge  did  not  get  in  for  2^  hours  after  us.  The  five  of  us  found 
great  difficulty  during  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  in  getting  the  sledge  along. 

The  travelhng  during  first  part  was  heavy,  frequently  sinking  up  to  the  knees  in  3  p.m. 
^  the  sticky  snow,  and  during  the  second  part  amongst  the  blue  tops  we  had  standing  Bg)|!^'^gj.gy  29-98 
'  pulls  for  over  ]  00  yards  frequently,  the  snow  being  so  deep  that  we  were  obliged  to  Temp  +35^ 
crawl  on  all  fours,  as  we  sank  so  deep  on  our  feet ;  there  was  water  under  the  snow,  and 
it  was  very  wet  work. 

Broke  the  upper  part  of  the  right  runner  and  back  of  the  dog-sledge  ;  fished  them 
with  spare  battens. 

Had  goose  again  for  supper. 

Distance  travelled,  dog-sledge,  16  miles. 

„        ,,  "  Challenger, "  6  miles. 

Hours  travelling;  dogs,  1 1  miles. 

"  Challenger,"  8i. 
,,  at  lunch  and  detained  3. 


June  2Ath  to  25th. 


Barometer  30'0J. 
Temp.  +34''. 


Roused  cook  at  3.30  a.m.,  and  had  breakfast.  Wind  moderating,  started  at  7.15,  4  a.m. 
adopting  the  same  plan  of  travel  as  before.  Stopped  for  lunch  at  11.15,  in  Ravine  Bay  ;  S.W.,  2-3,  b.c. 
started  again  at  1.30,  and  arrived  at  tents,  Mushroom  Point,  at  3  p.m.,  where  we  had  3 
hours'  rest  and  tea.  Started  from  tents  at  6.30  p.m.,  made  sail  on  "  Challenger"  soon  after 
starting  ;  at  1 0  p.m.  observed  you  and  party  coming  out  to  relief ;  after  meeting  you 
went  on  to  the  ship  with  dog-sledge,  taking  Good  and  Mann ;  arrived  on  board  at  mid- 
night. 

The  travelling  round  Harley  Spit  was  good,  and  the  wind  having  gone  and  a  bright 
day,  it  was  so  hot  that  we  were  hauling  in  our  drawers  and  shirts,  but  the  wind 
springing  up  on  rounding  Harley  Spit,  we  soon  put  on  our  trowsers  and  jumpers ; 
crossing  Ravine  Bay  the  snow  was  very  heavy  and  deep,  and  we  had  to  have  a  great 
many  standing  pulls. 

Took  from  tents,-  Mushroom  Point,  3  tins  of  ox  cheek,  a  small  bag  of  biscuits,  1  pot 
of  milk  and  1  of  arrowroot. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  again  to  bring  to  your  notice  Jas.  Self,  A  B.,  who  has 
worked  with  the  dog-sledge  all  the  time  ;  he  was  most  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to 
help  the  invalids  along,  and  is  a  very  trustworthy  man. 

I  am. 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Captain  G.  S.  Nares.  WILLIAM  H.  MAY, 

Lieutenant. 


6  P.M. 

S,W.,  Cy7,  b.c. 
Barometer  30. 
Temp.  +35*. 


Weights. 


5 -man  tent 
„      4  poles 
sledge 
„  back 
,,  bottom 
,,      Lower  robe 
„  Waterproof 

8 -man  trough 

Cooking  apparatus 

Medical  box 

4  bags 

4  knapsacks 

2  spare  battens 

Rifle  and  gun 

Constant 


lbs. 

24 
21 
39 

8 

2 
16 
10 

5 
16 

3 
32 
32 

3 
12 


ozs. 

4 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 
12 

0 
13 

0 

0 

7 

0 
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Provisions. 


Pemmican 
Biscuit 
Bacon 
Potatoes 
Cocoa 
Tea 
Sugar 
Fuel  (spirits) 
Rum 

Pepper  and  salt 
Lime  juice 
Medical  comforts 

Provisions 
Constant 


lbs. 

ozs. 

Q 
O 

u 

lo 

u 

9 

u 

o 
o 

u 

1 

Q 

o 

12 

0 

16 

Of 

O 

U 

1 

0 

6 

0 

40 

A 

0 

162 

8 

226 

4 

388 

12 

64    13  per  dog. 


Provisions  for  dogs  were  picked  up  a,t  the  different  dep6ts. 


"  DISCOVERY." 

LIEUTENANT  ROBERT  R  ARCHER.  ORDERS  TO,  27th  MARCH.  REPORT 
OF,  4th  APRIL.  ORDERS  TO,  7th  APRIL.  ADDENDA,  13th  APRIL. 
REPORT  OF,  4th  MAY.    SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  8th  APRIL  TO  2nd  MAY. 


^  H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 

Memo.  27th  March,  1876. 

It  being  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  provisions  left  at  HaU's 
Rest,  by  the  "  Polaris," — 

I  desire  you  will  leave  the  ship  to-morrow  the  28th,  as  early  as  possible,  with  a 
Thos  Simmonds  ^^g-sledge,  victualled  for  10  days,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Coppinger,  and  the  men  named 
C.  Fcle.        '  margin,  making  the  best  of  your  way  across  Robeson  Channel  to  Hall's  Rest ; 

,Daal.  Girard.A.B.  there  taking  a  complete  inventory  of  what  you  can  find,  tasting  some  of  the  things  and 
Hans,  Esquimaux  bringing  back  a  few  samples,  leaving  the  remainder  carefuUy  secured. 

A  hst  of  the  articles  left  by  the  "  Polaris,"  I  enclose  for  your  inlbi-mation.  The 
Not  printed.         accompanying  record  is  to  be  signed  and  dated  by  you,  and  buried  20ft.  magnetic  north 
of  Hall's  Grave. 

A  few  notes  on  the  state  of  the  ice  and  the  ])lace  for  crossing  will  be  of  great 
assistance. 

This  being  a  service  on  which  despatch  is  necessary,  you  will  use  your  utmost 
endeavour  to  return  as  early  as  possible. 
I  wish  you  every  success. 

H.  F.  STEPHENSON, 

Captain. 

To  Lieutenant  Archer, 

H.M.S.  "  Discovery." 


H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour. 
Sir,  4thApnl,  1876. 

In  obedience  to  your  memo,  of  the  27th  March,  I  left  the  ship  on  the  28th,  at  8  a.m., 
Thos.  Simmonds.  accompanied  by  Doctor  Coppinger  and  the  men  named  in  the  margin,  with  a  sledge, 
Hans  victualled  for  ]  0  days,  and  drawn  by  twelve  dogs ;  the  average  weight  per  dog  being 

I       ■  54  lbs.    After  Jeaviiig  Distant  Cape  at  10.30  a.m.,  we  found  the  travelling  very  difficult, 

the  ice  being  rough,  and  the  snow  deep  ;  at  one  place  we  broke  all  the  uprights  on  one 
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side  of  our  sledge,  which  we  repaired  with  a  dip.  At  1  P.M.,  we  kmched,  being  then 
only  about  f  mile  from  the  Cape.  After  this,  however,  the  travelling  improved  greatly, 
the  snow  getting  harder  as  we  advanced.  At  6  p.m.  the  clip  catching  a  piece  of  hard 
ice,  broke  the  bearer,  so  we  encamped  for  the  night  and  fished  it. 

We  started  the  next  morning  at  8  a.m.  and  found  the  travelling  better ;  at  11  a.m. 
we  came  to  a  short  heavy  nip,  where  we  had  to  unload  the  sledge.  After  this,  we  came 
to  some  good  travelling-  ice  uniil  the  evening,  when  a  strong  breeze,  with  thick  driving- 
snow,  compelled  us  to  halt. 

We  had  found  the  iron  clips  had  made  the  travelling  so  heavy  that  we  took  them 
off  and  used  a  lashing  in  their  place.  The  next  day,  having  repaired  our  sledge,  we 
proceeded  and  found  the  travelling  better  than  the  first  day,  though  not  so  good  as  that 
of  the  29th,  till  we  got  close  to  Cape  Lupton,  where  we  had  to  carry  the  sledge  again 
We  slept  that  night  under  the  gable  part  of  the  Cape  on  the  ice-foot. 

The  next  morning  we  started  at  9  a.m.,  the  thermometer  showing  —40°,  which  was 
the  coldest  we  had  whilst  away,  and  proceeded  along  the  ice-foot  to  Hall's  Rest, 
where  we  arrived  at  11  a.m.,  having  been  25  hours  on  the  march  since  leaving  the  ship. 

I  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  stores  in  depot  there. 

The  roof  of  the  observatory  was  partly  blown  in,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  snow 
inside,  but  the  stofes  were  apparently  none  the  worse. 

The  observatory  is  about  13ft.  by  9ft.,  and  Gft.  3in.  high  at  the  sides,  with  a  sloping- 
roof;  it  is,  however,  held  together  chiefly  by  hooks,  and  is  not  therefore  very  tight.  In 
the  roof  are  two  slits  for  transit  instruments,  which  close  very  badly ;  before  leaving  we 
secured  it  as  well  as  we  could  with  a  few  rusty  nails  and  some  cod  line. 

I  enclose  a  list  of  the  provisions  found  there,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  agrees  fairly  JVot  printed. 
well  with  the  list  given  by  the  Polaris'  Officers,  but  is  altogether  different  in  the  smaller 
and  more  unimportant  items. 

The  bay  is  quite  open,  and  must  have  made  very  bad  winter  quarters. 

The  bread  in  the  barrel  is  good,  but  that  in  the  bags  is  partially  mouldy.  The  pre- 
served meats,  off  which  we  dined  that  evening,  are  excellent,  so  were  the  hams.  The 
pemmican  was  good,  but  we  all  thought  it  of  inferior  quality  to  our  own.  The  other 
stores  we  did  not  taste,  but  have  brought  back  samples  of  each,  which  have  been  found 
satisfactory. 

We  found  a  record  in  the  observatory,  signed  by  Captain  Buddington,  which  I  gave  Not  printed. 
you  on  our  arrival  on  board. 

We  found  a  few  articles  scattered  about  ;  a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  an  ice  saw,  an 
iron  boat  davit,  two  iron  dredge  frames,  several  feet  of  flat  iron,  some  shell  for  12  pr. 
gun,  a  box  of  glass  (probably  photographic  plates)  and  a  small  2 -man  tent. 

Captain  Hall's  grave  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  about  ^  mile  S.S.E. 
(true)  of  the  observatory  ;  at  the  head  of  the  grave  is  a  cabin  door,  or  part  of  a  bulkhead, 
on  the  sea  face  of  which  was  the  following  inscription  : — - 

In  Memory 
of 

Chailes  Francis  Hall, 

late  Commander 
U.S.  steamer  Polaris, 
North  Pole  Expedition. 
Died 

November  8th,  1871.    Aged  50  years. 
"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me  though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live." 


On  the  opposite  side,  in  a  running  hand — 


To  the  Memory 
of 

C.  F.  Hall, 
late  Commander  of  U.S.  North- 
Polar  Expedition, 
died  Novbr.  8th  1871. 
Aged  50  years. 

The  letters  were  sunk  in  the  wood,  and  everything  looked  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation ;  a  large  crowbar  was  stuck  in  the  grave  about  a  foot  from  the  headstone,  and  a 
small  flat  piece  of  upright  stone  was  at  the  foot.  The  willow  mentioned  by  Captain 
Tyson  as  having  been  planted  here,  was  alive  and  doing  well. 

(3246)      '  2  S 
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The  sastrugi  showed  signs  of  strong  northei'ly  winds  ;  the  sail  ^^^ith  wliich  the 
observatory  had  been  covered  was  laying  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  with  part  of  the 
roof. 

The  following  day  I  had  intended  to  complete  the  work  at  the  depot,  and  restore 
it  in  readiness  for  a  start  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  but  a  strong  breeze,  which  rapidly 
freshened  to  a  stiff  gale,  prevented  me  from  doing  much  on  that  day,  and  we  had  to  put 
the  tent  up  in  the  observatory  to  keep  the  wind  out.  In  the  evening  the  force  of  the 
wind  must  have  been  9,  the  thermometer — 19°,  with  thick  driving  snow,  made  it  dangerous 
to  leave  the  observatory. 

The  morning  of  the  2nd  was  fine  and  clear,  and  our  sledge  being  repaired,  chiefly 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Hans,  we  re-stowed  the  provisions,  and,  having  lunched,  started 
back  for  the  ship  at  noon.  By  keeping  straight  out  of  the  bay  instead  of  going  to  Cape 
Lupton  we  saved  about  4  hours'  travelling,  and  stiiick  our  old  tracks  about  2^  hours  after 
leaving  Hall's  llest,  we  were  therefore  saved  the  time  and  trouble  of  choosing  a  new 
route  ;  owing  to  this  fact,  the  improved  condition  of  our  sledge,  and  the  lighter  weight, 
we  were  enabled  to  get  back  much  quicker  than  we  went. 

At  7  P.M.  we  came  to  the  place  of  our  camp  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  and  we  there 
encamped  for  the  night,  and  starting  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  April,  at  8.30  a.m.  we 
reached  the  "  Discovery  "  at  9  p.m.,  having  made  good  19  nautical  miles,  during  which 
we  had  twice  to  unload  the  sledge,  and  having  completed  the  whole  of  tlie  homeward 
journey  in  18  hours. 

The  only  traces  of  animal  life  we  saw  were  some  bear  tracks  near  Cape  Ijupton, 
rather  old  ones,  a  lemming  caught  at  our  first  night's  camp,  and  a  few  hare  tracks  at 
Hall's  Eest. 

The  behaviour  of  the  men  was  excellent,  and  the  dogs  worked  very  well. 

As  I  wished  to  travel  back  hght,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  fuel  at  the 
depot,  I  left  45  rations  of  stearine  (8  lbs.  7  oz.)  and  10  rations  of  bread  (8  lbs.  12  oz.)  in 
the  observatory.  I  also  deposited  the  record  you  gave  me  20  ft.  magnetic  north  of 
Hall's  grave,  and  added  to  it  the  date  of  my  arrival  there,  a  list  of  the  pro\asions  in 
depot,  and  a  few  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  ice  in  the  basin.  I  took  some  sights  at 
Polaris  Bay  to  obtain  its  meridian  distance  from  Discovery  Harbour,  but  owing  to  my 
chronometer  continually  stopping,  they  were  of  no  use. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  H.  ARCHER,  Lieut. 

Captain  H.  F.  Stephenson, 

H.M.S.  ''Discovery." 


'J'hos.  Simmonds, 

Capt.  Focle. 
( jeo.  ]3unyan,P.O., 

1st  C. 
]);iul.  Girard,  A.B. 
Saml.  Biilley, 

ritokor. 
Win.  Waller, 

Pvte.  11.M. 
lit.  Hitclicock, 

A.B. 
Jas.  Tlioi-nback, 

A.B. 
Jno.  S.  Sag-gei'.s, 

A.B. 
J]io.  Murray, 

Pvte.  P.M. 
Wm.  vSweet, 

Stokei'. 
.Tiio.Cropp,Gumiv. 

i;.M.A. 


Ith  April,  1876. 
H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour. 

MEMO. 

1.  The  line  of  exploration  to  be  undertaken  by  you  to  the  westward,  up  Lady 
Franklin  Sound,  is  to  determine  the  continuity  of  Grant  Land,  which  I  wish  to  be 
considered  of  the  first  importance,  as  well  as  deciding  whether  Lady  Franklin  Sound  is 
a  bay,  fiord,  or  channel. 

2.  As  soon  as  you  are  in  all  respects  ready  (weather  permitting),  you  will  start  witli 
a  12-man  sledge,  victualled  for  50  days,  accompanied  by  Sub-Lieutenant  Conybeare,  witli 
an  8-man  sledge,  victualled  for  42  days ;  travelling  together  for  7  journeys,  then  com- 
pleting your  provisions  from  Mr.  Conybeare 's  sledge,  who  will,  on  leaving  you.  deposit  a 
depot  of  7  days  for  your  return  journey.  In  selecting  a  place  for  tliis  depot,  you  must 
be  careful  it  is  secure  from  being  washed  away  or  destroyed  by  falling  clifts,  &c. 

3.  Both  sledges  leave  the  ship  on  the  8th  Apiil.  Mr.  Conybeare  fills  up  Lieut. 
Archer's  sledge  with  120  rations  (or  10  days  for  15  men),  and  deposits  a  depot  of 
84  rations  (or  7  days  for  12  men),  on  the  15th  April,  retiuning  to  the  ship  on  the 
22nd  April.  Lieut.  Archer  proceeds  alone,  having  53  days'  rations  for  12  men.  and  will 
be  due  at  the  depot  again  on  3rd  June,  and  due  on  board  the  ship  1 0th  J une. 

4.  You  must  on  no  account  cross  any  sti'ait  or  channel  without  the  assistance  of 
a  boat ;  from  the  known  currents  in  this  neigliboiu'hood,  the  smallest  rent  in  the  ice 
becomes  impassable  in  less  than  an  hour. 

5.  A  day's  halt  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  a  hill  tliat  overlooks  the  adjoining 
country  will  always  add  much  to  the  general  information. 
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G.  Changing  your  lionrs  of  travel  from  day  to  night  must  depend  upon  yourself— 
the  latter  has  always  been  found  the  most  agreeable. 

7.  Deposit  at  various  intermediate  positions,  as  well  as  at  your  most  advanced 
point,  printed  records  of  the  expedition,  with  which  you  are  supplied,  filled  up  and  signed 
by  yourself. 

8.  Care  is  to  be  observed,  in  encamping  under  any  very  precipitous  cliffs,  from  falling 
debris,  which  frequently  takes  place  in  these  regions. 

9.  Keep  ample  notes  and  remarks  upon  the  coast  you  travel  along,  with  data  for 
putting  on  paper  the  coast  or  islands  you  may  discover.  To  assist  the  memory,  name  on 
your  skeleton  chart  all  capes,  headlands,  bays,  inlets,  &c. ,  if  possible,  from  something 
characteristic  of  themselves,  and  your  most  advanced  position  is  to  be  termed  "  Archer's 
furthest, '  leaving  for  your  return  the  correction  of  the  dead  reckoning  by  the  astro- 
nomical observations  you  may  have  been  enabled  to  obtain,  without  sacrificing  to  them 
time  that  might  be  occupied  in  marching. 

10.  Any  observations  on  the  set  of  the  tides  in  Lady  Franklin  Sound,  will  be  of 
much  interest. 

1 1 .  The  time  of  your  return  on  board  must  depend  upon  when  the  thaw  sets  in, 
which  in  previous  expeditions  further  south  was  during  the  first  week  in  June,  there- 
fore the  10th  of  June  at  the  latest,  as  much  earlier  as  you  may  consider  necessary,  to 
avoid  the  mountainous  torrents  breaking  up  the  ice-foot  near  the  land. 

12.  Before  parting  with  Mr.  Conybeare,  you  have  my  permission  to  change  any  of 
your  crew  for  his,  with  the  exception  of  the  captain  of  his  sledge  ;  and  any  remarks  or 
suggestions  you  may  consider  desirable  at  my  disposal  for  furthering  the  service  on 
which  you  are  employed  shall  be  acted  upon  by  your  sending  me  word,  particularly  the 
place  most  suital^le  for  a  boat  to  be  left. 

13.  "Ireland's  Eye,"  McClintock's  furthest  in  185:5,  is  in  Lat.  77°  50'  N.,  Long. 
115°  29'  W.  ;  it  was  there  he  was  stopped  by  the  heavy  polar  pack  which  blocks  up 
the  entrance  to  Robeson  Channel,  and  has  prevented  the  "  Alert  "  from  pushing  further 
north,  and  which  I  expect  you  will  meet  on  the  west  coast  of  Grant  Land. 

14.  As  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  precise  instructions  cn  this  service,  I  must  leave 
it  to  your  judgment  and  discretion  how  far  it  may  be  carried  out  with  safety  and 
success. 

15.  In  conclusion,  I  must  assure  you  of  the  deep  interest  I  have  in  the  welfare  of 
yourself  and  party,  wishing  you  every  success  in  your  efforts,  health,  fine  weather,  and 
\  safe  return,  which  I  shall  anxiously  look  forward  to  early  in  June. 

■  H.  F.  STEPHENSON, 

Captain. 

To 

Lieat  Archer. 

ADDENDA. 

Lady  Franklin  Sound, 

imh  ApHl,  1876. 

22nd  April,  halt  and  secure  depot,  Mr.  Conybeare  returning  to  the  ship  on  the  23rd, 
uid  is  due  on  board  by  the  7th  of  May.  Lieut.  Archer  going  on  with  8-man  sledge  for 
.7  days,  till  the  9th  May,  returning  to  depot  in  1 7  days,  which  is  the  26th  May.  Starts 
)ack  from  depot  on  the  27th,  arriving  onboard  in  15  days,  the  10th  June,  leaving  him  a 
urplus  of  8  days'  provisions.  The  four  men  to  return  out  of  yorn-  present  crew  with  the 
.2 -man  sledge  are 

Geo.  Bunyan,  .Q.M.  James  Thornback,  A.B. 

Rt.  Hitchcock,  A.B.  Jno.  Cropp,  Gunner  R.M.A. 

H.  F.  STEPHENSON, 

Captain. 


H.M.S.  "Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 
Uh  May,  1876. 

IE, 

1.  In  accordance  with  your  memo,  of  the  7th  April,  I  started  on  the  following  day 
t  12.30  P.M.,  with  a  12-man  sledge  victualled  for  50  days,  and  accompanied  by  Sub-Lt. 
lonybeare,  with  an  8-man  victualled  for  42  days.  The  crews  were  composed  of  the 
)nowing  men  : — 

(3426)  2  S  2 
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12 -Man  Sledge. 


Lieut.  Archer. 

Thos.  Simmonds,  Capt.  Fcle. 
George  Bunyan,  P.O.  1st  C. 
Danl.  Girard,  A.B. 
John  Saggers,  A.B. 
Jas.  Thornback,  A.B. 


Sub.-Lt.  Conybeare. 
Frank  Chatel,  Capt.  Fcle. 
David  Stewart,  Capt.  F.T. 
William  Ward,  Armourer. 


Bobt.  Hitchcock,  A.B. 

Willm.  Waller,  Private  R.M.L.I. 

John  Murray.        „  „ 

John  Cropp,  Gunner  E-.M.A. 

Saml.  Bulley,  Stoker. 

Wilham  Sweet 


8-Man  Sledge, 


J.  E.  Smith,  Sailmaker. 

William  Wellington,  Sergt.  B.M.A. 

Henry  Edwards,  A.B. 

Hy.  Winsor,  Carpt.  Crew. 


2.  You  accompanied  us  with  a  dog  sledge  for  a  short  distance,  when,  leaving  Mr. 
Miller,  Engineer,  in  charge  of  my  sledge,  I  proceeded  with  you  at  a  greatei'  speed  than 
the  heavy  sledges  were  capable  of  maintaining. 

3.  After  crossing  the  western  entrance  where  the  snow  was  very  deep,  we  tried  to 
get  to  the  westward  along  the  south  side  of  Sun  Land.  Finding,  however,  the  road  was 
very  bad  in  this  direction,  the  next  day  we  retraced  our  steps,  and  meeting  the  sledges 
at  Sun  Cape,  you  directed  Sub.-Lt.  Conybeare  to  follow  us  up  the  harbour,  where  we 
afterwards  found  better  travelling. 

4.  We  arrived  at  Cape  Straight  on  the  evening  of  the  1 0th  April,  having  had  some 
very  heavy  work  across  the  land  and  the  mouth  of  Conybeare  Bay.  Here  you  decided 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  heavy  sledges,  and  we  employed  the  two  following  days  in 
exploring  the  neighbourhood,  but  beyond  discovering  that  Cape  Straight  stood  on  an 
island  we  were  unable  to  do  much  owing  to  the  foggy  weathei'. 

5.  The  sledges  arrived  at  Cape  Straight  on  the  evening  of  April  12th,  and  the 
following  day  we  proceeded  towards  Keppel  Head.  During  the  forenoon  the 
12-man  sledge  capsized,  and  we  found  that  the  iron  on  one  runner  was  broken.  You 
therefore  decided  that  I  should  take  command  of  the  8 -man  sledge,  handing  over  the 
12-man  to  Sub.-Lt.  Conybeare.  In  a  memo.,  dated  April  13th,  you  gave  me  the 
instructions  consequent  on  this  alteration.    The  crews  were  also  told  off  as  follows  : — 


Lieut.  Archer. 

Thos.  Simmonds,  Capt.  Fcle. 

Danl.  Girard,  A.B. 

John  Saggers,  A.B. 


Sub.-Lt.  Conybeare. 

Frank  Chatel,  Capt.  Fcle. 

David  Stewart,  Capt.  F.T. 

William  Ward,  Armr. 

J.  E.  Smith,  Sailmr. 

William  Wellington,  Sergt. KM. A. 


8 -Man  Sledge. 

Willm.  Waller,  Pte.  B.M.L.I. 

John  Murray,  ,, 
Saml.  Bulley,  Stoker. 
Willm.  Sweet,  ,, 


12-Man  Sledge. 


Crew. 


Henry  Winsor,  Carprs. 
Henry  Edwards,  A.B. 
George  Bunyan,  P.O.  1st  C. 
Jas.  Thornback,  A.B. 
Bobt.  Hitchcock,  ,, 
John  Cropp,  Gunner  B.M.A. 


G.  On  the  14th  April,  after  accompanying  us  to  Keppel  Head,  you  and  Mr. 
Miller  lef'G  us,  and  returned  to  the  ship.  We  then  proceeded  along  the  icefoot,  where 
the  travelling  was  better. 

Seepage  338.  7.  On  the  15th  April,  at  10  A.M.,  I  found  the  iron  on  both  runners  of  the  12-man 

sledge  were  broken.  I  therefore  decided  on  sending  it  back  to  the  ship,  sending  you  a 
letter  (dated  April  15th,  187G)  giving  my  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  my  furthei' 
plans. 

8.  On  the  16th  April  I  started  with  the  8-man  sledge,  victualled  for  42  days,  and 
accompanied  by  Sub-Lt.  Conybeare,  with  the  1 2-man  sledge  which  carried  the  depot,  I 
proceeded  to  a  place  where  a  few  small  hillocks  seemed  to  offer  us  a  chance  for  leaving 
it.  On  arrival  there,  having  given  Sub.  -Lt.  Conybeare  the  neee,'*ary  instructions,  I  con- 
tinued my  journey. 

9.  The  journey  for  the  next  few  days  lay  along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  the  travelling 
dependhig  on  the  icefoot.    On  the  18th  April  I  saw  two  small  glaciers  in  two  ravines  on 
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the  south  shore,  one  of  which  appeared  to  reach  within  f -mile  of  the  sea,  the  other  was. 
further  back. 

10.  On  the  19th  April  I  observed  a  larger  glacier  bearing  S.W.  (true),  and  I  also 
saw  that  the  Sound  appeared  to  have  a  termination  at  no  great  distance  to  the  westward. 
The  following  day  at  noon,  having  arrived  opposite  to  a  remarkable  hill  (Bulley's  Lump), 
I  halted  and  tried  to  ascend  it,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  On  return  to  the  tent  at 
8  P.M.,  I  found  Thos.  Smimonds  had  gone  after  some  musk  oxen  (of  which  I  could  count  11) 
that  were  on  the  south  shore.    He  was  unable  to  shoot  any  of  them. 

11.  On  the  20th  April  I  took  the  sledge  to  Kecord  Point,  and  walked  up  Beatrix 
Bay,  and  on  the  21st  I  went  up  Ella  Bay,  accompanied  by  Wm.  Waller,  and  ascended  a 
ridge  1,200  feet  liigh.  From  this  position  I  saw  the  glacier  whicli  I  observed  on  the 
19th,  which  was  up  the  valley  in  whicli  I  was,  and  appeared  to  reach  within  about  8  or 
10  miles  of  the  head  of  Ella  Bay.  I  observed  a  strong  yellow  blink  in  the  S.W.,  but 
had  a  very  hmited  view  as  the  hills  around  me  were  of  great  height. 

12.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  April  I  took  the  sledge  up  Beatrix  Bay,  and  after 
spending  one  day  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  climb  a  hill,  I  managed  to  get  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Neville  on  the  25th  of  April. 

1.3.  From  this  position,  3,800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  a  very  good  view  was 
obtained.  On  the  north  side,  I  observed  a  range  of  mountains  extending  to  a  bearing  of 
N.  72°  W.,  where  they  appeared  to  terminate.  Among  these  moimtains  I  observed  a  large 
glacier  bearing  N.  30°  W.  I  estimated  the  distance  of  the  foot  of  the  mountams,  which 
I  imagine  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  United  States  Bange,  at  15  or  20  miles.  Between 
the  bearings  of  N.  72°  W.  and  S.  72°  W.  there  was  nothing  visible  to  a  greater  distance, 
than  about  25  or  30  miles,  it  being  all  of  the  same  description  as  the  land  between  us 
and  the  United  States  Bange,  and  nothing  of  greater  altitude  than  2,000  feet.  To  the 
southward  of  this  land  the  hills  gradually  attained  a  greater  height,  and  some  of  them 
being  over  5,000  feet,  were  visible  to  a  great  distance,  probably  as  much  as  70  miles. 
The  weather,  which  was  rather  misty  at  first,  cleared  up  well  before  I  left  the  top.  The 
same  yellow  blink  was  observed  to  the  S.W. 

14.  With  regard  to  the  probabilities  of  there  being  any  sea  in  this  direction,  I  think 
that,  considering  the  height  to  which  I  ascended,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no 
single  high  hill  or  mountain  was  visible  at  any  great  distance  to  the  westward.  At  the 
same  time  it  seems  that  the  great  distance  to  which  land  was  visible  to  the  S.W.  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  coast  line  (if  such  there  should  be)  to  have  any  direction  to 
the  southward  of  S.W. 

15.  On  the  27th  April  I  commenced  my  return  journey,  which  was  pleasanter  than 
the  outward,  the  weather  being  warmer,  and  arrived  on  board  on  the  2nd  May. 

16.  In  consequence  of  my  absence  from  the  ship  being  so  much  shortened,  I  was 
forced  to  leave  a  large  amount  of  provisions  behind.  I  left  a  depot  at  Depot  Point 
consisting  of  84  rations,  with  the  exception  of  the  spirits. 

This  depot  is  on  a  sloping  and  very  rocky  point  on  the  north  shore.  East  end  of 
Bulley's  Lump  bears  273°*5  (magnetic).  I  left  a  depot  of  196  rations  at  Hillock  Point. 
The  hillocks  are  easily  seen  whilst  travelling  to  the  west,  and  are  about  7  miles  from 
Keppel  Head.  With  this  depot  I  also  left  the  spirits  'for  the  depot  at  Depot  Point, 
substituting  rum  for  some  of  the  spirits  of  wine.  In  accordance  with  your  verbal  instruc- 
tions I  left  a  depot  in  Sun  Bay,  adding  84  rations  to  48  already  left  there  by  Sub-Lieut. 
Conybeare. 

17.  The  inlet  originally  called  Lady  Franklin  Strait  may  be  described  as  a  deep 
sound  or  fiord,  which  extends  for  a  distance  of  65  miles  into  Grinnell  Land.  It  is 
9  miles  broad  at  the  mouth,  and  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  Distant  Cape  it 
separates  into  two  arms.  Conybeare  Bay,  the  most  northerly  of  the  two,  does  not  seem 
to  extend  more  than  10  miles  to  the  west  of  Keppel  Head;  it  has  not,  however, 
been  tliorouglily  explored.  The  southern  arm  is  between  4  and  5  miles  broad  at  the 
mouth,  and  40  miles  long,  trending  to  the  S.W.,  till  at  Record  Point  it  divides  into  the 
two  small  bays  in  which  the  sound  terminates.  For  the  whole  of  its  length  it  is 
surrounded  by  steep  precipitous  cliffs,  which  at  the  further  end  are  very  high,  being  in 
one  place  over  3,000  ft.  sheer.  A  considera.ble  quantity  of  the  heavy  polar  ice  is  met 
with  till  within  a  few  miles  of  the  bay  head.  The  remainder  of  the  ice '  is  of  a  small 
lumpy  description,  there  being  few  young  floes. 

18.  In  a  small  cairn  at  Record  Point  I  deposited  a  notice,  written  on  one  of  the 
printed  forms  of  the  expedition,  stating  that  I  had  discovered  the  end  of  the  straits.  Kof  printeiL 
With  each  depot  I  also  left  a  list  of  its  contents. 

19.  The  temperature  after  you  left  us  (April  14)  was  low,  usually  below  — 30°  at 
night.    On  the  2-lth,  however,  the  temperature  rose,  and  since  that  date  the  travelling 
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was  much  more  comfortable.  The  wind  has  never  been  enough  to  cause  us  much  incon- 
nenience.  or  any  delay. 

20.  The  health  of  my  party  since  parting  with  Sub-Lieut.  Conybeare  has  been 
excellent,  the  only  case  being  one  of  snow-blmdness.  Previous  to  April  15th  John. 
Cropp  got  his  foot  frostbitten,  and  Sub-Lieut.  Conybeare  was  obliged  to  have  him  carried 
back  to  the  ship. 

21.  The  sledges,  with  the  recent  alterations,  seem  quite  equal  to  their  work.  Of 
the  two,  I  much  prefer  the  8 -man  for  extended  journeys,  we  found  it  easier  to  drag  and 
handier.  The  break-down  of  the  12 -man  sledge  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  use  of  iron  of  an 
inferior  quality  on  the  runners.  The  tents  of  both  sizes  are  quite  large  enough,  but  the 
robes  of  the  12 -man  require  lengthening.  The  tea  at  lunch  is  a  great  improvement,  and 
after  it  the  men  all  say  they  feel  much  fitter  than  on  starting  in  the  morning.  The 
i  gill  of  spirits  is  sufficient  to  cook  it  at  a  temperature  of  — 30°,  and  we  usually  used  to 
get  our  lunch  over  in  an  hour.  I  think  it  would  be  better-  if  the  allowance  of  stearine 
was  changed.  Parties  working  in  the  early  spring  are  obliged  to  use  more  than  their 
allowance ;  and  from  want  of  experience  do  not  know  how  much  they  may  expect  to 
save  later  on  in  the  season,  even  if  they  are  destined  to  be  absent  from  the  ship  till 
then.  4  ounces  of  stearine  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  than  sufficient  when  the 
temperature  is  much  below  zero.  The  clothing  we  found  to  answer  well,  but  a  third 
pair  of  flannel  wrappers  and  moccasins  would  form  a  desirable  addition,  as  one  pair  would 
then  get  more  chance  of  being  dried. 

22.  The  conduct  of  the  men  has,  I  am  happy  to  state,  been  very  satisfactory.  I 
beg  to  refer  you  to  my  journal  and  chart  for  further  details. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

ROBERT  H.  ARCHER, 

Lieut. 

Captain  H.  F.  Stephenson. 


H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour. 
Uh  May,  1876. 

April  Sth. 

P.M.  Left  the  ship  at  12.30.  I  accompanied  Captain  with  dog  sledge, 
Mr.  Miller  taking  charge  of  12-man  sledge.  Proceeded  up  the  Bellot  Island  icefoot,  and 
across  the  Western  entance,  where  we  found  the  snow  very  soft.  The  heavy  sledges 
will,  probably,  find  great  difficulty  in  crossing.  At  7  p.m.  we  encamped  about  halfway 
between  Sun  Cape  and  Cape  Clear,  calm,  b  c,  outside  — 30°  ;  distance  made  good, 
8  miles. 

April  9th. 

A.M.    Outside  —  29°  ;  in  tent  +  19°.    Started  at  9,  and  continued  our  journey  for 
an  hour,  when,  finding  the  road  very  bad,  owing  to  the  bad  icefoot,  and  the  soft  and 
hummocky  state  of  the  floe,  we  retraced  our  steps,  the  Captain  having  decided  to  try  the 
inner  route,  by  Discovery  Harbour.    We  met  the  heavy  sledges  at  lunch  at  Sun  Cape,  * 
they  having  just  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  entrance.    After  lunch  we  contmued  I 
our  journey  up  the  harbour.    Travelhng  much  better.    After  passing  Cape  Rest  we  found  f 
hard   snow   on   the  floe.      Encamped  about    |    mile  short   of  the   head   of  the  ,» 
harbour. 

Wind,  west  2.    b  c.    In  tent  —  9°. 


Monday,  April  lOth. 

A.M.  Started  at  9.  Crossed  the  land,  and  along  Sun  Bay  to  Stony  Cape.  Snow 
very  soft,  traveUing  laborious. 

Lunched  at  Stony  Cape,  where  the  Captain  also  left  a  note,  du^ecting  Conybeare  to 
follow  us  to  Cape  Straight. 
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I       Bearings  from  a  floe  about  200  yards  from  Stony  Cape  : — • 


Line  on  Cape  at  end  of  Conybeare  Bay    ..       '.  .        ..  7 "7 

Centre  Pt.  of  Conybeare  Bay        . .        . .        .  .         .  .  0"8 

Up  small  bay  to  left  of  Centre  Pt.  . .        . .        .  .  359 '6 

Bight  Cape  of  Keppel  Land        . .        .  .        .  .        .  .  357"5 

Bight  of  Miller  Island    353 

Cape  Straight — top  ..         ,.        .,  ..  317 

bottom   309-8 


Crossed  to  Cape  Straight,  travelling  very  heavy,  snow  np  to  our  knees,  with  a  weak 
crust  on  the  top.    Encamped  at  5  p.m.  at  Cape  Straight. 

After  our  experiences  of  to-day,  we  do  not  expect  the  sledges  before  Thursday 
?\'ening. 

800  yards  from  Cape  Straight  • 
:  Line  on  end  of  Cape  in  Conybeare  Bay 

j  Extreme  of  Miller  Island 

Thursday,  April  lltli. 

Kept  the  tent  pitched  in  the  same  place.  I  walked  with  the  Captain  along  the  icefoot 
to  the  south  of  Cape  Straight.  We  came  to  the  final  conclusion  that  Cape  Straight 
stood  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  a  bay,  and  the  captain  called  them  alter  Messrs. 
Conybeare  and  Miller.  We  found  the  floe  harder  for  a  short  distance  out,  and  hoped 
that  it  would  continue  so  ;  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed.  Lunched  at  2  p.m  in  the 
tents.    Temperature  outside  0°. 

Bearings  taken  on  the  ice  between  Miller  Island  and  Keppel  Head  : — 

Line  at  the  head  of  Conybeare  Bay    .  .        . .        •  -  1         o/T  q 

Left  of  MiUer  Island  f 

Keppel  Head  3137 

Valley  in  Grinnell  Land  (same  as  taken  from  Stony 

Cape)    215-5 

Bight  of  Keppel  Land  .  ,        .  .        .  ,        . .        .  ,  16*8 
Cairn  on  Bellot  Island  .  .         .  ,         .  .         .  .  156-7 

Bight  of  Miller  Island  (Cape  Straight)  ..         ..  156-1 

Bearings  from  Cape  Straight  : — 

Keppel  Head   .  .  324-3 

Stony  Cape       . .        .  .        . .        . .        . .        .  .  130-6- 

Left  of  Cape  Clear  (low)    146-0 

Cairn  on  Bellot  Island  ;  left  Cape  of  Western  Entrance  156-6 
Extreme  riffht  of  Bellot  Island  . .         .  .         .  .  162*1 

Distant  Cape  (to  right  of  Cairn)         ..        ..        ..  164*7 

Sextant  angles : — 

Keppel  Head  to  Cape  Baird    128°    6'  0" 

Cape  Baird  to  Distant  Cape    3439  30 

Distant  Cape  to  Sun  Cape         . .        .  .         .  .  8    30  0 

Sun  Cape  to  East  Cape  of  Sun  Bay       .  .        .  .  10    21  0- 

East  Cape  of  Sun  Bay  to  Stony  Cape   .  .        .  ,  16    23  0 

Wednesday,  April  12th. 

A.M.  Accompanied  the  Captain,  with  the  empty  dog-sledge,  to  a  vaUej-  in  Grinnell 
Land.  It  took  us  4  hours  to  cross  the  Sound  in  the  direction  we  took,  which  was 
slightly  diagonal,  and  we  estimated  the  distance  to  be  between  6  and  7  mUes.  Started 
back  at  2  p.m.,  the  weather  being  so  foggy  that  we  saw  very  little.  On  arriving  at  the 
tent,  found  the  heavy  sledges  had  arrived. 

Bearings  from  valley  in  Grinnell  Land  :—  - 

Keppel  Head.  .   63° 

Left  of  Miller  Island  (top)   68  , 

Centre      ,,         ,,  .  .         .  .         .  .  79*5 

Right       ,,         „      (Cape  Straight)         ..  110 
Left  tangent  of  Grinnell  Land  (a  near  point)  163*5 
iiight     „  „  „  344*5 

From  Cape  Straight : —  , 

Cape  Baird   199-0 

Valley  in  Grinnell  Land,  visited  to-day       .  .  275*5 
Thermometer  outside  —  10°. 
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Sec  pcifie  32o. 


Thvrsday,  April  13th. 

Started  at  8.50  a.m.  Outside  —  15°.  In  tent  +  20°  Proceeded  along  Mill 
Island.  12 -man  sledge  turned  over,  and  we  had  to  unload  before  we  could  right  i 
We  found  the  iron  shoeing  on  one  of  the  runners  broken,  so  the  Captain  has  come  i 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  better  do  the  long  journey  with  the  8-man  sledge,  sendin 
the  12-man  back  from  the  depot.  In  consequence  of  this  alteration,  have  received  fres 
orders  for  my  route  (vide  memo.  April  13,  1876). 

Found  deep  snow  with  rough  stuff  underneath,  soon  after  leaving  Miller  Island,  s 
we  were  unable  to  reach  Keppel  Head  that  evening,  and  encamped  at  about  f  mile  froi 
the  Cape. 

Bearings  from  camp  :  —  o 

Distant  Cape    163-6 

Cape  Baird   190-0 

Valley  in  Grinnell  Land  (\asited  April  12)         .  .  247*6 

Keppel  Head    291-3 

Bight  of  Keppel  Land      ..        ..        ..        ..  41-5 

Left  of  Miller  Island  (bottom)   61-0 

(top)    67-0 

Centre     „         „    103-0  j 

Bight      „         „    148-6  \ 

Bellot  Island  Cairn  .' .  155-2 

_  Calm,  o.c.   Outside  —  10°.    In  tent  +  5°.    On  March  Gth,  lunch,  1 
&c.,  Ih  hours.    Distance  travelled,  5  miles.    Made  good,  3  miles. 


hours.  Bests 


Friday,  April  lith. 

Calm,  c.f.s.    Outside  —  15°.    In  tent  +  15°. 
A.M.  Sights  for  Longitude  : — 

8h.  43m.  40s.  29°  25'  10"        O       Art.  Horizon. 

44  36  28    50  LE.  -  45". 

45  34  32  0 


Started  at  9  a.m.  Captain  gave  his  sledge  orders  to  proceed  to  Cape  Straight,  and 
accompanied  us  to  Keppel  Head.  Ice  hummocky,  snow  deep.  Arrived  at  Head  at 
11.15,    Halt  for  lunch.    Observed  a  remarkable  Parhehon  while  at  lunch. 


///LI  S 


The  arcs  were  all  of  prismatic  colours,  and  from  the  mock  sun  on  the  left  of  the 
sun,  a  long  streak  of  white  light  extended,  terminating  at  an  angle  of  about  90°  from 
the  sun. 

Thermometer  at  lunch  —  1 5°. 

12.40  P.M.,  Captain  left  us,  he  returning  to  the  ship  with  Mr.  MiUer,  while  we 
continued  our  journey  along  the  icefoot.  Weather  foggy,  cannot  see  the  opposite  side 
of  Sound.  2.35,  passed  a  low  point,  which  is  the  only  point  where  a  boat  could  be 
landed.  I  therefore  settled  with  Mr.  Conybeare  to  look  in  for  it  there  on  my  return. 
Halted  at  5  p.m.  Weather  still  foggy.  Temp,  in  tent  +  10°.  Outside  -  12°.  Hours 
on  march  G^.  Lunch  1;^.  Rests  |  hoiu'.  Distance  travelled  7  miles.  Made  good, 
5  miles.    Course  330°  (mag.). 
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Saturday,  April  15th. 

A.M.  Sights  for  Longitude  : — 

8h.  4Gm.  35s.  30°  19'  30"  O        Art.  Hor. 

47  30-5  22  30  IE.  -  15". 

48  56  27  50 

Proceeded  along  the  icefoot  at  9.15.  All  hands  feeling  cold.  Last  night 
ropp  showed  me  a  blister  on  his  heel,  which  he  says  is  from  a  gall  ;  looks  like  a 
ost-bite  ;  glycerine  and  cotton  wool.  Told  him  to  walk  quietly  along  ahead.  Sledges 
travelling  slowly.  At  10  a.m.,  we  found  the  12-man  sledge  coming  so  heavily  that 
even  on  a  good  icefoot  the  men  could  hardly  move  it  without  "  facing  it."  On 
exammation,  I  found  both  runners  were  cutting  into  the  ice,  the  shoeing  on  each  being 
broken  right  across,  and  as  there  seemed  a  great  chance  of  disabling  it  altogether  if 
we  continued  with  its  present  heavy  load,  I  had  the  sledges  hauled  out  on  to  the  floe  and 
encamped.  After  shifting  our  foot  gear,  we  unloaded  and  turned  the  sledge  up, 
Wm.  Ward,  armourer,  and  Samuel  Bulley,  stoker,  then  went  to  work  to  try  and 
improve  it,  but  were  unable  to  do  much,  having  only  the  pemmican  chopper  to  work 
witli.  I  therefore  decided  to  send  Sub. -Lieut.  Conybeare  back  with  the  wounded 
sledge,  and  continue  my  journey  with  the  8 -man  sledge.  I, therefore,  furnished  him 
with  the  necessary  instructions,  and  gave  him  a  letter  for  the  Captain,  giving  my  plan  See 
for  future  operations. 

Mer.  Alt.  at  camp  O  36°  46'  20."    IE.  -  15".    Hours  on  march,  1.    Dist.  made 
good,  1^  miles.    Temp,  in  tent,  0°.    Outside,  —  22°.  Calm. 

Sunday,  April  16th. 

Temp,  outside,  -  29°.  Tent  +  30°.  A  fine  day,  but  rather  cold,  and  a  little  clearer. 
Slept  in  8 -man  tent  for- first  time,  and  overslept  myself,  and  we  did  not  start  till  after 
10  A.M.  I  have  fixed  on  a  place  for  the  depot,  about  a  mile  from  our  camp,  among  some 
small  hillocks  which  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  Mr.  Conybeare  and  his  party 
accompanied  us  to  the  next  point,  which  I  thought  might  be  better  for  the  depot,  but 
as  I  did  not  like  it  so  well,  they  returned  to  the  hillocks  at  1.25.  Stopped  at  2  p.m.  for 
lunch.  Temp.  —  27°.  Calm,  b.c.f  Got  our  lunch  cooked  in  f  of  an  hour.  Started 
at  2.45  along  the  upper  ice-foot.  Hare  tracks  very  numerous.  Saw  two  hares,  shot 
one.  Camped  at  6.45.  All  very  cold  the  moment  the  sun  goes  out  of  sight,  especially 
in  the  feet.  Sound  seems  to  me  rather  like  a  bay.  Temp.  —  37°.  Calm,  b.c.  Tent  —  10° 
Hours  on  march,  7.  Lunch,  f.  Looking  for  site  for  depot,  ^  hour.  Course,  330°  (mag.) 
Distance  travelled,  7  m.    Made  good,  5  m. 

Monday,  April  I7th. 

Last  night  as  I  felt  a  slight  attack  of  diarrhoea,  took  an  astringent  powder.  Felt 
cold  during  the  night,  so  did  the  cook  ;  the  end  billets  are  trying  in  this  weather. 
Putside,  -  34°.  Tent  -  5°  to  +  10°.  Breakfasted  in  bed.  Started  at  9.15.  Proceeded 
along  ice-foot,  sometimes  the  upper,  at  other  times  the  lower.    Noon,  lunch. 

Mer.  Alt.  38°  18'  10"     I.E.  +  25".    Temp.  -  23°. 

Proceeded  at  1  p.m.    Sun  powerful. 

2.30.  Passed  a  large  cleft  in  the  cliffs.    Carried  away  the  span  of  the  drag-ropes, 
and  the  foremost  sledge  batten. 

ah.  22m.  47s.  32°  35'   0"        0_  I.E.  +  25" 

„    24     59  „    31  30 

„    26     10  „    28  0 

Was  too  cold  for  sights  this  morning,  so  I  took  them  in  the  afternoon,  during  which 
we  have  been  chiefly  on  the  floe.  Sledge  comes  heavily.  Thermometer  went  down  6° 
the  moment  the  sun  set.    Encamped  ^  mile  from  land  at  6  p.m. 

Sextant  Angles  : — 

Bulley 's  Lump  to  Girard  Point 

East  tangt.  Grant  Land  to  East  tangt.  Grinnell  Land 
Bulley's  Lump  to  Eidge  Gorge 
Ptidge  Gorge  to  East  Base    ,  .        ,  .  ... 
East  Base  to  East  tangt.  Grinnell  Land 
(3426)  2  T 


6°  29'  0" 
17  57  C 
64  50  0 
83  43  28 
13  13  40 
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Observations  to  find  Width  of  Sound. 


Compass  bearings : —  ^ 

Girard  Point      ..        ..  336-8 

Bulley's  Lump  . .        . .  330-5 

Ridge  Gorge      . .        . .  279-3 

East  tangt .  Grinnell  Land  168-2 

Grant  Land  156-0 


Hours  on  march,  7. 
Made  good,  7  m. 


Lunch,  1.    Rests,  1.    Course,  330°.    Distance  travelled,  9  m. 


Tuesday,  April  ISth. 

For  true  bearing  of  Bulley's  Lump  :  0|  Bulley's  Lump.  8h.  39m.  20s.  103°  39'  20". 
Temp,  outside,  -  30°.  Tent,  +  5°  to  +  15°  Calmb.c.  Start  9  a.m.  Proceed  along 
ice-foot,  travelling  good.  11.45.  Passed  a  large  gorge,  the  first  on  this  side.  Halted 
for  lunch  at  12.10  almost  opposite  a  small  twin  glacier.  Appears  to  reach  within 
^  or  I  miles  of  sea. 

Mer.  Alt.  0_  39°  5'  20".    IE.  +  1'.    Temp.  -  20°. 

Saggers'  Glacier       .  .        .  .  285'4 

Next  Gorge   310-8 

Bulley's  Lump  .  .  .  .  326-0 
W.  tangt.  Grant  Land  .  .  330-9 
E.     „  „  157-r 

E.      „  Grinnell  Land  166-9 

Ridge  Gorge   228-5 

Came  on  at  1.30,  sticking  to  ice-foot  as  much  as  possible.  Road  not  quite  so 
good  as  in  forenoon.  Appears  to  be  another  glacier  in  the  next  gorge  to  Sagger's 
Glacier.    Took  p.m.  sights.  ^ 

4h.  27m.  22s.  29°  33'  50"  4h.  32m.  34s.  358*7  I 

„    28      54  „    26  40  „    34     51  359-5  ? 

~  „    30      12  „    21   40  Compass. 

I.E.  +  1'  0".    Sights  were  taken  at  a  small  point,  also  these  bearings  : — 

o 

East  tangt.  Grant  Land  , .  164-0 
West   „  „  ..  342-6 

Bulley's  Lump   328-9 

Halted  at  6.45.  Temp,  outside  —  31°.  Tent  —  10°.  Hours  oii  march,  8^.  Lunch,  1-|. 
Rests,  Ih.    Course,  330°.    Dist.  travelled,  10m.    Made  good,  8m.    Have  made  a  ffood 
run  to-day,  and  are  probably  25  miles  or  more  from  Keppel  Head, 
and  Sound  looks  too  short,  to  land  the  small  depot  I  j)roposed. 

E.  tangt.  Grant  Land  to  E.  tangt.  Grinnell  Land         . .  8°  35'  20' 

E.  tangt.  Grinnell  Land  to  mark  on  Grinnell  Land       . .        82   53  20 
Mark  on  GrinneU  Land  to  Bulley's  Lump  . .        . .        92   37  50 

Compass  Bearings  : — 

E.  tangt.  Grant  Land  (a  very  near  pt.)  . .  164'5 

,.       Grinnell  Land. .  ..        ..        ..  176-5 

Saggers'  Glacier  Gorge    ..  ..        ..  213-8 

Next         „        „    263-4 

Bidley's  Lump   331-0 

„         „     Right  Extreme   338-2 

Record  Pouit    344-0 

West  tangt.  Grant  Land  . .        . .        . .  349-0 


Clifis  are  too  steep, 


I 


Wednesday,  April  19th. 

True  Bearmg  Bulley's  Lump.  0|  BuUey's  Lump,  9h.  31m.  58s.    84°  16'  50" 
Overslept  myself.    Start  at  9.45.    Light  snow.    Temp.,  —24°.    In  tent  +  8°  to 
4-  20°,    Road  is  rather  bad  to-day.    12-35.  Halt  for  lunch. 
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E.  meridian  Alts. : — 
12li.  48m.  45s. 
„  50  44 
„  52  14 
„  53  57 
„    54  37 


39' 


44'  10" 
43  10 


43 
42 
41 


10 
20 
40 


IE.  +  25  . 
Temp.  — 19° 


E.  tangt.  Grant  Land  (a  near  point) 

„       Grinnell  Land  .  . 
Saggers'  Glacier  Gorge 
Second       „  „ 
East  End  of  Bulley's  Lump 
West    „  ^  „ 
Record  Point 

W.  tangent  Grant  Land  .  . 


165-2 
170-6 
198 
224-8 
322-3 
333-0 
.337-8 
344-3 


1.45.  Continued  the  journey.  Bulley's  Lump  is  a  hill  on  south  shore,  and  not  an 
island.  I  can  distinguish  another  and  larger  glacier  to  S.W.  North  shore  is  trending 
slowly  more  to  the  north.  Halt  at  7  p.m.  Travelling  has  been  bad.  Hours  on 
march,  7.  Eest,  1.  Lunch,  1.  Course,  330°.  Dist.  travelled,  6  m.  Made  good,  4  m. 
Temp., -28°. 

Bearings  from  a  Heavy  Floe  800  Yds.  from  Tent  : — 

Tent  (pitched  at  Point)        . .        . .  108° 

E.  tangt.  to  Grant  Land       . .        , .  171-5 

„      „      Grmnell  Land   ..        ..  176-7 

Saggers' Glacier        ..        ..        ..  183-8 

Next           „    188-4 

East  End  Bulley's  Lump      . .        . .  293-6 

West  „         „         „    330-2 

Bay  Head  Glacier      ..        ..        ..  331.2 

Record  Pt   344-6 

Girard  Pt   355-0 

Gulley   13-5 


Thursday,  April  20th. 


37° 


A.M.  Sights  : — 
9h.  51m.  6s. 
„    53  13 
„    55  41 
Overslept  myself 
and  I  determined  after  lunch 
Alt.,  40°  40'  20".     IE  +  35 
Arrived  at  opposite  side  at  3-10 


agam. 


5'  20"  0 
,    12     0  IE  +  35" 

,    19  20  Outside— 20.°    Tent  +  12.° 

Start  at  10  a.m.     Travelling  bad.     Halted  at  noon, 
to  try  and  ascend  Bulley's  Lump..    Camped.  Mer. 
Left  the  tent  at  2  p.m.  accompanied  by  Wm.  Waller. 
Distance  about  2  m.    Found  the  hill  inaccessible,  so 


walked  along  the  shore  to  the  west, 
at  tent  at  8  p.m. 

Bearings  from  Bulley's  Lump  :■ 
1st  Position. 

Tent   

Camp  of  April  19  (?)  .. 
E.  tangt.  Grant  Land  . . 

Grinnell  Land 


Took 


1^  hours  to  walk  to  WaUer  Point. 


2nd  Position. 

Tent  

Camp  of  April  19  (?)  .. 
E.  tangt.  Grant  Land  .  . 
„       Grinnell  Land 

Waller  Pt  

1st  position  is  about  ^  mile  W.S.W.  true  of  2nd  position. 

Compass  bearings  : — 


86.7 
121-0 
154-6 
160-9 


Arrived 


85-5 
119-5 
159-1 
163-7 
353-0 


From  Waller  Point. 

East  end  Bulley's  Lump 
East  tangt.  Grinnell  Land 
„      Grant  Land 

Depot  Point   

Line  of  Sinnnond  s  Gulley 
Girard  Point 
Record  Point 


(3426) 


Q  From  Camp. 

176-6  Edge  of  Black  Cliffs  .. 

171-8  Bulley's  Lump,  1st  Posn. 
160.8         „  „     2Dd  „ 

128-3         .,  „     Top  (about) 

85-2  Head  Glacier 

6-4  Record  Point 

353-8  Girard 

Murray  Island  *- 

j>        >i  •  • 

2  T  2, 


56-5 
259-0 
257-3 
297-0 
327-4 
332-0 
344-4 
21-1 
36-0 
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Sun's  following  limb  disappeared  behind  the  edge  of 

Black  Clifis  at    8h.  57m.  35s. 

Black  Cliffs  to  E.  tangt.  Grant  Land   116°  54'  20" 

E.  tangt.  Grant  Land  to  BuUey's  Lumj)  (1st  Posn.)     .  .  91    15  30 

BuUey's  Lump  (1st  Posn.)  to  Bayhead  Glacier .  .        ,.  61    17  20 

„  „  „         to  Record  Pohit      .  .        .  .  67   48  40 

„  „  „        to  Girard  . .        . .         75   35  0 

On  arriving  at  tent  I  found  Simmonds  had  gone  off  after  some  musk  oxen. 
Counted  1 1  of  them  a  little  to  east  of  BuUey's  Lump.  Made  preparations  to  follow  him 
with  sledge.  Observed  the  musk  oxen  to  ascend  hill  rapidly  ;  presently  Simmonds 
emerges  from  amongst  the  ice  foot,  he  cannot  follow  oxen,  so  I  see  him  start  back.  He 
did  not  arrive  back  till  midnight,  and  says  that  having  explored  the  bay,  which  I  call 
Simmonds  Bay,  and  discovered  the  island  in  it,  he  went  to  look  for  game,  but  not  seeing 
any  he  returned  to  tent,  when  Girard  pointed  out  the  musk  oxen.  They  would  not 
allow  him  to  approach  within  range,  but  escaped  up  a  place  so  steep  that  he  was  unable 
to  follow.  By  the  time  we  had  finished  dinner  and  had  got  to  bed  it  was  2  a.m.  ;  all, 
those  who  had  been  walkmg  feel  tired.  Wind  variable,  b.  c.  Temp,  at  2  r.M.  — 15°. 
4  P.M.  — 18^.  Hours  on  march,  2.  Distance  travelled,  2  miles.  Made  good,  1^  miles. 
Walking,  6  hours. 

Friday,  April  21st. 

In  consequence  of  the  musk  ox  excitement  of  last  evening,  I  did  not  awake  till 
after  1 1  o'clock.  '  This  fact,  combined  with  a  painful  sensation  I  felt  in  my  right  eye 
yesterday,  induced  me  to  put  off  starting  till  the  evening,  and  keep  my  eye  dark  till 
then. 

5h.  18m.  3s.  28°  14'  50"  p.m.  sights. 

„  20    40  „     1  50 

„  24    55  „   47  50  Temp.  — 20°. 

„  26      1  „   39  10 

Had  the  hare  cooked  for  breakfast  this  evening  ;  it  was  a  pleasant  change  from  the 
everlasting  pemmican.  My  moccasins,  lying  on  the  sledge,  were  thawed  by  the  sun. 
Started  at  8  p.m.  Calm,  b.  c.  Temp.  -22°.  Tent  during  day,  +  10°  to  +  28°.  Proceeded 
towards  BuUey's  Lump,  leaving  all  the  provisions  in  depot  at  this  camp,  except  one 
week.  Keeping  up  on  the  south  side  to  avoid  the  hummocks  and  deep  snow.  11.15  p.m. 
Halted  for  lunch ;  only  2^  inches  of  snow  on  ice  ;  travelling  good.  Sledge  feels  very 
light  to  the  men.    Temp.— 34°.    Very  cold,  too  much  so  for  night  work. 

Saturday,  April  22nd. 

Continued  the  journey  at  12.20  A..M.  Arrived  at  Record  Pohit  at  1.30.  Encamped. 
Hours  on  march,  4 1^.  Lunch,  1.  Dist.  travelled,  1 0  miles,  made  good,  9  miles  ;  course,  332° 
Walked  on  with  Waller  at  2  p.m.  up  the  Western  Bay  ;  called  it  Beatrix  Bay.  Very  good 
walking,  but  was  surprised  to  find  it  took  me  1^^  hours  to  get  to  Girard  Point ;  must  be 
over  3  miles,  as  I  have  walked  fast ;  find  the  Bay  turns  to  the  right  a  little ;  walked  on 
for  half  an  hour  ;  the  end  is  about  half  a  mile  further  when  I  turned  back.  Reached 
the  tent  at  6  a.m.    Cliffs  very  high.    Went  to  bed. 

4h.  44m.  3s.  31°  28'  40"         p.m.  sights.  Art.  Hor. 

„   45    20  „    23  30  O.       LE.  +  40" 

„   46    38  „    18  10 

True  bearing  of  a  ravine  on  S.  side        0^4h.  55m.  14s.  89°  34'. 
6.40  p.m.  Left  the  tent  to  walk  up  Ella  Bay.    10.15.  Arrived  at  head  of  bay.  Am 
much  surprised  to  have  taken  so  long.  Dist.  must  be  7  miles.    Ascended  a  hill  which 
seemed  low,  but  found  it  1,140ft.    Hills  on  each  side  of  great  elevation. 


'lump.' 


Steep  Cliffs  backed  by  Hills. 


From  top  of  the  ridge  Waller  Pt.  bore  149°"8.  Saw  a  great  many  tracks  of  hares, 
and  saw  also  one  of  those  animals  and  a  ptarmigan,  the  first  bird  of  the  season.  Saw 
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ithe  glacier  at  a  dist.  of  about  8  miles.  A  little  further  in  it  divides  into  two  branches' 
Iwhich  run  back  out  of  sight.  A  very  strong  yellow  blink  to  the  S.W.  (true),  most 
jdistant  hill  seen  about  20  miles  off.  View  very  limited.  Started  back  at  12,50  a.m., 
arriving  at  tent  at  6  a.m.  on  April  23rd  ;  very  tired.    Thermo.  — 20.° 

Sunday,  April  2Srd. 

Was  called  up  at  1.30  p.m.  by  Girard,  who  has  over-eaten  himself;  the  men  have 
lone  a  good  deal  of  sleep,  having  only  had  a  small  cairn  to  build  while  I  was  away  last 
light ;  he  seems  to  have  indigestion.    Gave  two  pills. 
Double  Alt.  P.M. 

5h.  6m.  31s. 
„     8  41 


2h. 


26m.  8s. 

27  40 

28  49 


sights  : — 
40' 


30° 


31' 
21 
14 


10" 
10 
20 


4'  10" 
,,0  0 

39    57    50  „  10  12 

I.E.  +  40".     Sun's  LL.    Art.  Hor. 
Ravine  on  south  side  (true  bearings,  see  yesterday)  . . 
Waller  Point 
East  tangt..  Grant  Land 
Dep6t  Point 

Gorge  in  Black  Cliffs  on  north  side 
Low  Point  this  side  of  Simmonds  Bay         , . 
Sextant  Angles  :  — 

Ravine  on  south  side  to  Waller  Point.  .        .  .        . .        . .     96°    1'  0" 

Waller  Point  to  east  tangt.  of  Grant  Land   .  .        . .        . .     16    11  0 

East  tangt.  Grant  Land  to  Depot  Point        .  .        . .        , .       9    28  30 

Depot  Point  to  Low  Point,  this  side  Simmonds  Bay  .  .       G    37  20 

Started  at  7.45  p.m.  going  up  Beatrix  Bay.  Travelling  very  good.  Litend  to  make 
1  short  day  and  night  in  the  course  of  the  next  12  or  15  hours.  Cliffs  being  very  high, 
[  took  the  following  observations  for  determining  the  height  : — The  first  is  from  Record 


269 "7  compass. 
172-7 
158-8 
144-0 
67-0 
141-4 


Point,  on  a  bearmg  55°  mag.  The  second  from  Girard  Point,  bearing  305°  mag. 
llh.  15m.  Halted,  camped,  lunched,  and  went  to  bed.  Angle  of  elevation  of  same  cliff,  as 
taken  from  Point  Girard,  11°  6'  30".  Thermo.— 32°.  In  tent,— 10°.  Night  very  cold  for 
Hours  on  march,  '3^.    Dist.  travelled,  7  miles,  made  good,  6  miles. 


travelling. 


Monday,  April  2ith. 


Spent  the  whole  day  in  trying  to  get  up  a  hill  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  but  was 
unsuccessful.    Felt  tired  and  seedy. 

6h.  11m.    5s.              26°  29'   40"  P.M.  sights    _©.    IE  +  35" 

„    12      20                 „    23      0  Temp,  at  noon,  -12°    Tent,  +20° 

„    13      42                 „    17      0  „        1-30,    -5°       „  +29° 
Gave  Girard  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 


Tuesday,  April  25th. 

Started  at  9.15  a.m.  to  walk  up  a  hill.  Succeeded,  after  a  heavy  climb  of  7  hours 
duration,  5  of  which  were  spent  in  a  short  ravine,  in  attaining  the  height  of  3,800  ft. 
We  are  on  the  top  of  \  cliff  which  goes  down  into  the  valley  beneath.  This  valley, 
starting  from  the  head  of  Beatrix  Bay,  much  resembles  the  Bellows,  runs  a  long  way 
back,  and  appears  to  emerge  on  a  plain  which  extends  to  a  range  of  mountains  st  a 
distance  of  20  miles  or  thereabouts.  These  mountains  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  United  States  range,  and  I  can  see  them  from  a  bearing  of  100°  to  that  of  36°-5. 
In  amongst  them  is  a  glacier — left  side  of  glacier,  76°-4  ;  right,  80°-5 — which  runs  back 
apparently  a  very  considerable  distance.  Between  me  and  the  mountain  there  seems  to 
be  no  land  of  more  than  2,000  ft.,  and  most  of  it  probably  less.  The  same  state  of 
things  extends  to  a  bearing  of  about  360°,  where  the  land  gradually  rises  in  a  lot  of  high 
peaks  probably  over  four  or  five  thousand  feet,  and  some  of  them  very  distant,  I  dar© 
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say  70  or  80  miles.    Weather  cleared  up  while  I  have  been  up  here ;  it  was  a  little 
misty  at  first.    From  the  bearing  of  100°  a  higher  ridge  behind  intercepted  my  view 
Started  back  5'2.'5  ;  tent  at  8  p.m.    Temperature,  outside,  10  A.M.,  —15°  ;  2  p.m.,  —5° 
4  P.M.,  —  8°  ;  8  P.M.,  —12°.    Temperature,  in  tent,  10  A.M.,  +20°  ;  2  p.m.,  +37°. 


Bearings  : — 


Line  of  valley  (about)  .  . 
Hill  I  ascended 
Point  Girard.  . 

Cliff  where  I  measured  the  height 


46° 

71° 
2]2°-8 
247° 


Wednesday,  April  26th. 

Started  at  9'35.  Reached  Girard  Point  at  10'25.  I  went  on  ahead  of  sledge, 
directing  it  to  proceed  towards  the  depot,  keej)ing  along  north  shore.  I  crossed  over  to 
Record  Point,  where  I  deposited  the  following  notice  in  a  small  cairn  : — 

"  This  cairn  was  built  by  a  party  from  H.M.S.  '  Discovery,'  who,  having  discovered 
that  Lady  FrankUn  Sound  is  a  deep  bay  or  fiord,  are  starting  on  their  letuni  to  the 
sliip  to-day. 

"Robert  H.  Archer, 
"April  26,  1876.  "Lieut" 

It  was  written  on  one  of  the  printed  records  of  the  expedition,  and  placed  in  a 
cyhnder.  Record  Point  was  reached  at  noon,  and  at  12 '5 5  I  rejoined  sledge  at  north 
shore,  they  having  just  stopped  for  lunch.  2  p.m.  Proceeded,  the  travelling  getting 
worse  towards  the  depot,  but  sledge  very  light.  South  side  is  certainly  the  best 
way  up. 

Bearings  from  Girard  Point : —  ^ 

Record  Point        ..    188*2 

Cleft  in  opposite  side       .  .        .  .        . .        . .  314 

Bay  Head   29-8 

Along  north  shore  towards  Simmonds  Bay        .  .        1 70 

Bearings  from  Low  Point  W.  side  of  Simmonds  Bay  : — 

First  position  on  Pulley's  Lump  .  .        . .        . .  230*6 

Record  Point    324*3 

W.  tangent  towards  Point  Girard  . .        . .  337*3 

Outer  extreme,  Murray  Island     .  .        .  .        .  .  114 

Depot  Point    164*6 

East  tangent,  Grant  Land  ..        ..        ..  172*2 

Halted  at  5.10  p.m.  at  depot,  which  we  found  all  right.  As  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
carry  all  my  provisions  back  to  ship,  I  shall  leave  a  depot  of  84  rations  at  Depot  Point ; 
by  this  means  I  shall  be  able  to  travel  lighter  up  to  the  Hillock  Depot,  where  I  shall 
fill  up  the  sledge  to  nearly  42  days.  Leaving  the  rest  in  depot,  I  shall  return  to 
the  ship. 

I  have  left  no  spirits  at  Depot  Point,  owing  to  being  short  of  spirit  cans. 

Bearings  from  Depot  Point  : —  o 
East  end  Bulley's  Lump  .  .        .  .  273*5 

Record  Point     .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  333*4 

West  tangent,  Grant  Land      .  .        .  .  343*4 

East       „  „         „       ..        ..  184*4 

Hours  on  march,  6.  Lunch,  Ih.  Course,  150°.  Distance  travelled,  17  miles; 
made  good,  14  miles. 

Temperature  in  tent,  +18°;  outside,  —6°.  * 

6h.  46m.  lis.  24°  42'  20"  1E+  15"  p.m.  Sights. 

47     28  „     38      0  Smi's  LL. 

'     48     40  „     32  10 


Thursday,  Ajml  2lth. 

Started  at  8.35  A.M.    Found  the  ice-foot  a  good  deal .  overflowed,  so  kept  out  on 
the   floe;   going  heavy.     Stopped   for   lunch   at    11.55.     Mer,  Alt., 
lE+10". 


45°"  13'  20' 
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Compass  Bearings  at  lunch  : — 

East  tangent,  Grant  Land 

„       Grinnell  Land 
Gorge  of  Saggers'  Glacier 
next 

Ridge  of  Bulley's  Lump 
Waller  Point 
Record  Point 
Girard  Point 
Low  Cape  on  far  side,  Simmonds  Bay 
West  tangent,  Grant  Land 
12.45.  Proceeded.    3.55.  Passed  camp  of  April 


155 
168 

185 
202 
316 
331 
336 
345 
350 
352 


P.M.  sights.    Sun's  LL. 


Lunch,  50  minutes. 
Made  good,  9  miles. 


4h.  41m.  9s.  34°  20'  30' 

„  42    15  „    15  30 

„  43    17  „    10  50 

„  44    40  „      5  30 

Halt  at  6.30.    On  march,  S^h. 
150".    Distance  travelled,  11  miles. 

E.  tangt.  Grant  Land  .  .        .  .        .  .        . .        . .  156 

„       Grinnell  Land         .  .        . .        . .        . .  164 

Saggers'  Glacier.  .        .  .        .'.        .  .  .        ^ .  243 

Other  Glacier   300 

Bulley's  Lump   ..        ..        ..        .  .        ..        ..  336 

W.  tangt.  Grant  Land    339 

Bulley's  Lump  to  W.  tangt.  Grant  Land 
,,       2nd  Glacier  .  . 
,,  ,,       Saggers'  Glacier 

Saggers'  Glacier  to  E.  tangt.  Grinnell  Land  .  . 
E.  tangt  Grant  Land  to  E.  tangt.  Grinnell  Land 
Temperature  :  Tent  +  10°  ;  outside  —  5°. 

Ice -foot  much  overflowed  by  recent  spring  tides,  or  we  should  have  got  on  better. 
We  have  used  3  days'  cocoa  in  2  days  in  consequence  of  it  being  packed  in  12 -man 
packets. 


Temp,  -f  2°  I.E.  +  10" 


Rests,  40  minutes.  Course, 


5 
9 
6 
6 

5°  43'  40' 
32  27  20 
88  22  30 
71    3  10 
12    3  30 


Priday,  April  28^/i. 

Start  at  9  a.m.  Temp.  :  in  tent,  +.  20°  to  +  32° ;  outside,  0°.  Warm  weather 
makes  travelling  much  pleasanter.  Foot-gear  dries  in  sun.  Calm,  o.c.m.s.  11.15. 
Passed  luncheon- place  of  April  15.  12.15.  Lunch;  weather  c.fs.  ;  no  sights.  1.10. 
Proceeded;  temp.  +  3°.  3.30.  Passed  the  large  ravine  which  we  passed  at  2.30 
April  17;  temp.  +  5°.  4.30.  Passed  luncheon-place  April  17.  6.10  Halted  at  camp 
of  April  16  ;  weather  a  httle  clearer.  Hours  on  march,  7^.  Lunch,  50  minutes.  Rests, 
40  minutes.  Course,  150°.  Dist.  travelled,  13  miles; 
outside,  -f  3°  ;  tent,+  25.° 

Bulley's  Lump  to  Ridge  Gorge  .  . 
,.  „       Sloping  Gorge 

Slopmg  Gorge  to  E.  tangt.,  Grinnell  land 

Compass  Bearings  : — 

Bulley's  Lump 
Ridge  Gorge 
Sloping  Gorge 


made  good,  11  miles.  Temp. 


2.5° 

95 

64 


6' 
18 
50 


0" 

0 

0 


337-5 
311-8 
241-2 


Saturday,  April  29th. 

Temp.  :  tent,  +  30°  to  +  40° ;  outside,  ~  2° 
7h.  49m.  26s.  35°    56'    10"  a.m.  Sights.    Sun's  LL. 

„    50     52  36       2      0  I.E.  +  10". 

„    51     50  „       5     30  Cahn.  b.c. 

E.  tangt.,  Grinnell  Land,  to       |0  ..        7h.  55m.  52s.       45°  36'  30"  ^ 

Kept  along  upper  ice-foot.  Shot  one  hare  in  same  place  as  the  last.  10.40.  Passed 
luncheon  place  16th  April.  Arrived  at  depot  at  noon.  Lunch.  Secured  the  depot  as 
follows,  taking  remainder  of  provisions  on  sledge. 
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84  rations  of  dry  provisions  in  dep6t  tins. 
"  »  j>       bread  bags. 


196  total. 

pints  of  spirits  of  wme  for  burning,  10^  pints  of  which  belong  to  ^tC  de.rat  D^^^^^^ 

tent  +  7  .    Ice-foot  still  rather  wet  in  many  places  ^  '  ' 

Bearings  taken  from  a  Innnmock  200  yards  from  Point  :— 


o 

151 


E.  tangt.,  Grant  Land 
Outer  Sun  Cape  (low).  . 
Distant  Cape    ,  . 
Cape  Baird 

Valley  visited  (west)  .  . 
Sextant  Angles  : — 
E.  tangt.,  Grant  Land,  to  Bellot  Cairn 

Sun  Cape  (low) 


157-(; 

192-5 

233 


Valley  Visited  (east)  . 
Sloping  Gorge  .  . 
Bulley's  Lump.  . 
W.  tangt.,  Grant  Land 
Bellot  Cairn    . . 


215-8 
315-0 

343-  2 

344-  8 
149-0 


Bulley's  Lump  to 


Distant  Cape 
Cape  Baird 

Valley  visited  April  12th  (east) 

„ 

(west) 


5 
4 
12 
35 
65 
123 

"  "  felopmg  Gorge  . .        . .        ,  ^  28 

.    V  "  ,  .  "tangt..  Grant  Land  .*  '  i 

As  1  was  not  sure  which  was  the  valley  visited  April  12th,  I  took 

Sunday,  April  30tk 

Had  hare  for  breakfast.  Temp,  in  tent,  +  24°  to  +  33°  -  outside  0°t,  n  i 
acfs.    Started  at  9.5.    Beached  Keppel  Hd.  at  10  50  '  ~  ^'^^ 

Compass  Bearings  150  yards  east  of  Hd. 


°  25' 
27 
52 
4 
7 
35 
44 
26 
47 
two 


0" 
0 
0 
0 
30 
0 
0 
0 
0 

of  them. 


m 


N.  tangt.  into  Dougall  Bay 
Miller  Island  —  (high) 
jj       „      centre  C. 
Cape  Straight  (high) 


57-6 
68-5 
118-5 
138-0 


14^0 


Weather  mther  foggy     11.15.  Passed  camp  of  April  13th 


Cape  Straight  (low)  . . 

Cape  Clear    . .        . .        ^  ^  143-5 

Valley  visited  April  12th  (E.)  225-4 

(W.)  243-7 1 


-i-  ^°     1  9n   -p        j'^j'^  r-  ^^^"T     ^P^'^  ^^^n.     12.20.  Lunch  •  thermo 

the  dli^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Y"^^ 

Westtangt.MnierWdl  ^  ^""^J"  ^^^^^^g^' 

Small  Cape  Clear   .      J  ••  28-0 

Centre  Miller  Island 
Valley  visited  April  12,  E. 

-Keppel  Head  (low) 

"        „    (high)    . . 
1st  point  on  Keppel  Land 

S^r^G^ve  winfopi^™""''  '  '^^'^  '  "^"^^         '  ^agge.  hi  a  pafn  insight 


170-9 
239-2 
257-9 
304-7 
311-2 
348-9 
21-4 


Mondaij,  May  1st. 

trave^irgP-  +I2'lo/wilfstont  rf-    ''f'^f'n  at  8.45.   Found  heavy 

Dep6t,  w\ere  I  arrived Tl %  „®*Z.cr  Added  84  ^"^'T'    ^'""'"^^'^  ^ 

i-.M.    1.U11CI1.    Added  84  rations  to  Conybeare's  48  aJready 
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there,  making  a  total  of  132  rations  ;  short  in  spirits  of  wine,  as  the  can  would  not  hold 
it  all.  Depot  is  on  the  low  rocky  point  nearest  to  Stony  Caj)e.  3  p.m.  Proceeded. 
4.0.  Reached  the  land  and  found  very  fair  going  in  the  tracks.  5.30.  Reached  harbour. 
7.30.  Encamped  at  Black  Nob  Cape.  Saggers'  eye  still  bad,  more  wine  of  opium. 
Wind  E.  2.  Thermo.  0°.  Tent  +  16°.  On  march, /^h.  Lunch  and  depot,  2  h.  Rests, 
l^h..    Course,  130°.    Dist.  travelled,  8-h  miles;  made  good,  6  miles. 

Tuesday,  May  2nd. 

Tent  +  30°  to  +  38°.  Outside— 10°.  Calm  b.c.  Start  at  8.35.  Stopped  for  lunch 
at  12.25.  Saw  two  white  birds  fly  by  overhead,  probably  ptarmigan.  Temp. — 7°.  1.20. 
Proceeded.  Reached  Bellot  Island  ice-foot  at  2.50,  and  arrived  on  board  "  Discovery  " 
at  5.0  r.M.  Saggers'  eye  been  well  all  day.  All  rest  in  excellent  health. 
Lunch,  111.    Course,  350°.    Dist.  travelled,  12  miles;  made  good,  9  miles 

TRAVELLING  ABSTRACT. 


On  march  8^  h. 


Travelling  out 
home 

Halted  for  depot  work  or  exploring. 
Total  absent  from  ship 

Distance  on  outward  journey 
„         homeward  journey 


Days. 


12-1- 


41 


24 

Travelled. 
87  miles 
86  „ 


Hours. 


89 
52 


Made  good. 
67  miles 
63  „ 


Chronometer  (Dent,  27,532)  was  fast  on  : — 
Discovery  time,  April  7th,  1876 
„     May  2nd,  1876 

Rate  in  the  interval 


m.  s. 

0  31-9 

1  5-0 

gaining  1'32 


RESULTS  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


Date. 


April  14 

„  15 

»  17 

»  18 

„  19 

„  20 
21 

„  22 

„  23 

„  24 

„  26 

„  27 

„  29 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


1° 

37' 

45 

81° 

27' 

14" 

1 

55 

SO 

81 

23 

5 

2 

54 

0 

81 

20 

16 

3 

43 

15 

81 

15 

57 

81 

14 

39 

4 

0 

0 

4 

48 

0 

4 

55 

0 

81 

13-'' 

0 

4 

58 

15 

5 

38 

0 

4 

16 

15 

81 

15 

18 

3 

29 

15 

2    24  15 


True  Bearings. 


Bulley's  Lump. 

235°  52'-5 
Bulley's  Lump. 

221°  49'-7 
Black  Cliffs. 

310°  46' 

Ravine. 
161°  32'-3 


E.  tangent  to 
Grinnell  Land. 
71°  25'-l 


Remarks, 


Lat.  of  Depot  Camp. 
Depot  Camp,  bad  sight. 

Record  Point. 

Head  of  Beatrix  B. 
Depot  Camp. 


Camp  of  16th. 


Variation  at  Record  Point,  108°.27'  W. 

Latitude  is  by  a  double  altitude,  and  is  neglected,  as  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  bearings. 
(3426)  2  U 
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15th  April,  1876, 


See  iKigc  322. 


SIR, 


North  Side  of  Lady  Frankhn  Sound. 


In  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  the  12-man  sledge,  I  am  of  the  opinioi 
that  it  is  unadvisable  to  allow  it  to  proceed  any  farther  with  its  present  heavy  load. 

I  think  that  it  is  quite  fit  to  return  to  the  ship  now,  if  not  too  heavily  laden,  and  j 
am  afraid  that  if  we  take  it  any  further,  we  shall  very  likely  disable  it  altogether,  whicl 
will  probably  necessitate  the  return  of  the  whole  party, 

I  have,  therefore,  directed  Sub-Lieut.  Conybeare  to  return  to  the  ship  with  the 
12-man  sledge  victualled  for  10  days  ;  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  any  further  particulars 
you  may  require,  especially  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  sledge. 

I  shall,  therefore,  be  left  here  with  the  8-man  sledge,  victualled  for  78  days,  witi 
which  I  shall  push  on  as  far  as  possible,  returning  to  the  ship  by  the  10th  June,  ai 
directed  by  your  original  Memo.  (7th  April,  1876). 

For  this  purpose,  and  to  travel  without  having  to  run  my  provisions  out  to  the  last 
day,  I  shall  lay  out  a  small  depot  two  days  ahead  of  my  present  position 


To 


Leave  main  depot,  victualled  for  42  days 
Make  a  small  depot  on 
Reach  main  depot  on 
Re-victual  and  leave  for  small  depot 
Arrive  at  small  depot  .  . 
Proceed  with  42  days'  provisions,  lei 

small  depot 
Out  19  days  till  evening  of    . . 
Halt,  and  explore  on  foot  on  . . 
Commence  return  journey  on  . . 
Reach  small  depot 
lleacli  main  depot 
Reach  ship 


Capt.  H.  F.  Stephenson,  R.N. 


ving  ahout  5  days  in 


16th  April. 
18th  „ 
20th  „ 
21st  „ 
23rd  „ 

24th  „ 
12th  May. 
13th  „ 
14th  „ 
1st  June. 
3rd  „ 
10th  „ 

ROBERT  H.  ARCHER,  Lieut. 


EASTERN  SLEDGE  PARTY.— LIEUT.  L.  A.  BEAUMONT.  ORDERS  TO, 
20th  APRIL.  ORDERS  TO,  FROM  CAPTAIN  STEPHENSON,  9th  MAY. 
LETTER  FROM  CAPTAIN  STEPHENSON,  ENCLOSING  LIEUT.  BEAU- 
MONT'S REPORT,  20th  SEPTEMBER.  REPORT  OF  LIEUT.  BEAU- 
MONT, 17th  august.  sledge  JOURNAL,  6th  APRIL  TO  15th 
AUGUST.  LIEUT.  W.  RAWSON,  ORDERS  TO,  20th  APRIL.  LIEUT. 
BEAUMONT'S  ORDERS  TO,  LIEUT.  RAWSON,  10th  MAY.  REPORT  OF 
LIEUT.  RAWSON,  16th  AUGUST.  SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  11th  MAY  TO 
25th  JUNE.  DR.  R.  W.  COPPINGER,  ORDERS  TO,  FROM  CAPTAIN 
STEPHENSON,  5th  APRIL.  ORDERS  TO,  FROM  CAPTAIN  NARES, 
20th  APRIL,  30th  APRIL,  3rd  MAY.  PROCEEDINGS,  12th  SEPTEMBER. 
SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  5th  to  15th  MAY.  REPORT  OF  CONDITION  OF 
NORTH  GREENLAND  SLEDGE  PARTIES,  12th  SEPTEMBER.  LIEUT. 
R.  B.  FULFORD,  ORDERS  TO,  7th  AND  17th  MAY.  PROCEEDINGS. 
ORDERS  FROM  LIEUT.  BEAUMONT,  12th  JULY.  SLEDGE  JOURNAL, 
7th  may  TO  15th  JULY. 


Sir  Edward 
Parry." 
"  T)isc()vcry." 
"  Stophenaon.' 
Alert." 


Sir, 


20th  April,  1876. 
H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  at  Winter  Quarters. 

(Latitude  82°  27'  North,  Longitude  61°  22'  West.) 


Taking  command  of  the  crews  of  the  sledges  named  in  the  margin, 
equipped  and  provisioned  for  an  absence  of  56  days,  you  will  cross  Robeson  Channel  and 
explore  the  coast  of  Greenland  towards  the  north  and  eastward. 

2.  Your  party,  although  not  as  strong  as  I  would  wish,  admits  of  two  sledges  being 
advanced  for  the  time  mentioned,  under  the  command  of  yourself  and  Lieut.  Wyatt 
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Rawson,  an  officer  in  whom  I  have  the  fullest  trust ;  and  of  the  two  others  placing  a 
depot  of  provisions  for  your  use  when  returning. 

3.  Dr.  Coppinger,  in  addition  to  his  medical  duties,  will  take  executive  command  of 
the  two  sledges  thus  employed  ;  George  W.  Emmerson,  Chief  Boatswain's  mate  taking 
charge  of  the  "  Alert"  under  his  orders. 

4.  On  your  arrival  on  the  Greenland  shore  you  are  to  erect  a  conspicuous  cairn  to 
mark  the  position  where  you  wish  a  depot  of  provisions  to  be  left.  The  "  Alert"  is  then 
to  re-cross  the  Channel  and  return  to  this  ship  ready  to  carry  over  extra  provisions ;  by 
her  you  are  to  send  me  as  precise  information  as  you  can  regarding  the  position  of  the 
cairn,  and,  if  possible,  mark  it  on  a  chart. 

5.  After  Dr.  Coppinger  is  detached  from  your  party,  about  the  3rd  of  May,  his 
instructions  admit  of  his  recrossing  Robeson  Channel,  and,  with  the  crew  of  the 
"  Alert,"  advancing  provisions  from  this  ship  to  your  depot  near  Repulse  Harbour  for 
the  support  of  an  exploring  party  next  year. 

6.  Afterwards  he  will  carry  up  provisions  from  the  Polaris  Bay  depot,  and  ascertain 
a  convenient  route  for  your  retreat  overland  to  Newman  Bay. 

7.  During  your  advance  you  are  to  endeavour  to  keep  one  of  your  sledges  on  the 
northern  shores.  Your  best  guide  for  doing  so  will  be  to  follow  the  line  of  heavy 
stranded  floe  bergs,  which  border  the  coast,  in  whatever  direction  they  may  lead  you. 

8.  Should  you  experience  smoother  or  lighter  ice  than  that  in  our  neighbourhood, 
you  may  reasonably  conclude  that  some  protecting  land  exists  to  the  northward.  In 
such  a  case  you  should  divide  your  party — one  sledge  endeavouring  to  reach  the 
northern  land,  and  the  other  continuing  the  exploration  of  the  Greenland  coast.  But 
as  you  are  not  provided  with  a  boat  any  one  detached  should  return  to  the  mainland 
before  the  1st  of  June. 

9.  Should  you  discover  any  deep  inlet,  which  in  your  opinion  might  prove  to  be  a 
channel  affording  an  easier  journey  to  the  eastward  than  the  coast  line  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  explored  this  year. 

10.  On  all  occasions  you  are  to  consider  that  one  or  more  large  parties  will  be 
employed  next  year  to  follow  up  your  discoveries,  and  that  your  present  woj-k  is  merely 
preliminary  to  a  more  extended  journey. 

11.  At  your  extreme  position  you  are  to  erect  a  conspicuous  cairn  and  place  in  it  a 
brief  notice  of  tke  directions  taken  by  our  exploring  parties,  the  position  of  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  expedition,  and,  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  fill  in  and  deposit  the 
skeleton  chart  with  which  you  are  supplied. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  to  be  noted  in  your  daily  travelling  journal  you  are 

to  consider  my  General  Order  of  the  21st  July,  1875,  as  being  still  in  force.  Informa-  See  Page  39. 
tion  concerning  the  date  when  the  ice  in  the  offing  is  first  in  motion  is  specially 
required. 

13.  Your  party  on  returning  to  the  "  Discovery"  must  necessarily  cross  Robeson 
Channel  after  the  ice  has  broken  up.  This  part  of  the  work  before  you  will  require 
more  than  usual  skill  and  judgment ;  but  I  know  of  no  officer  in  whose  hands  I  would 
more  willingly  leave  its  accomplishment,  having  the  utmost  confidence  that,  with  your 
great  ability  and  forethought,  your  interesting  journey  will  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

G.  S.  NARES,  Captain,  R.N., 

Commanding  Arctic  Expedition^ 

To 

Lieut.  Lewis  A.  Beaumont. 


H.M.S.  '^Discovery." 
May  dth,  1876. 

Memo. 

Should  you  arrive  at  Polaris  Bay  before  the  15th  of  June  you  will  wait  the  return 
df  Lieutenant  Fulford  and  Dr.  Coppinger  from  Petermann  Fiord,  on  which  date  they 
are  ordered  to  be  at  Hall's  Rest. 

With  both  parties  you  are  to  return  to  the  "Discovery  "  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
15  and  20  ft.  ice  boats  are  hauled  up  on  the  beach.  I  must  leave  it  to  your  discretion, 
and  the  state  of  the  icie,  whether  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  bring  both  boats,  or  only 
one,  back,  leaving  the  other  safely  secured,  and  in  a  good  position.  I  enclose  you  a  list 
of  provisions  sent  over  which  are  in  a  bread  bag  directed  to  you  :    7  days  for 

(3426)  2  U  2 
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17  men,  with  the  exception  of  pemmican,  tea,  biscuit,  and  bacon,  which  you  will  complete 
from  the  Polaris  Depot.  There  is  also  200  lbs.  of  stearine  sent  over.  I  shall  expect  to 
see  your  party  about  the  20th  of  June, 

H.  F.  STEPHENSON,  Captmn. 

To  Lieut.  L.  A.  Beaumont^  HM.S.  "Discovery." 


20th  September,  1876. 
H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Sea  in  Baffin's  Bay. 

(Lat.  73°  32'  N.    Long.  58°  44'  W.) 

Sir, 

I  have  to  enclose  Lieutenant  Lewis  A.  Beaumont's  Report  of  his  explorations 
on  the  North  Coast  of  Greenland,  also  that  of  Lieutenant  Rawson,  who  accompanied  him 
part  of  the  distance. 

2.  Lieutenant  Beaumont  left  the  "  Discovery "  accompanied  by  Dr.  Richard 
William  Coppinger,  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  proceeded  to  the  "  Alert,"  where  he  arrived 
on  the  16th,  all  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

From  you  he  received  final  instructions,  and  left  the     Alert "  again  on  the 
20th  April  with  an  8 -man  sledge,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Coppinger,  also  commanding  an  ^ 
8-man  sledge,  and  George  Emmerson,  Acting  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate,  with  a  5-man  sledge,  f 
The  following  day  Lieutenant  Rawson,  with  another  5-man  sledge  and  three  men  joined 
company,  and  the  whole  party  crossed  over  to  Repulse  Harbour  on  the  Greenland  Coast, 
arriving  there  the  28th  of  April. 

George  Emmerson,  with  the  5-man  sledge  having  deposited  a  depot,  returned  from 
thence  to  the  "Alert,"  and  Lieutenant  Beaumont  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  of 
exploration.  i 

3.  From  Drift  Point,  about  8  miles  north  of  Repulse  Harbour,  the  coast  line  trends 
to  the  N.E.  as  far  as  Cape  Stanton,  at  which  place  the  character  of  the  coas^-.  changes 
from  steep  rocky  cliflPs  to  a  low  fore-shore,  the  land  rising  into  rounded  hills  with  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  but  continues  nearly  in  the  same  north-easterly  direction,  broken 
only  by  two  bays,  about  four  miles  across  and  five  miles  deep,  to  Cape  Bryant  ing| 
Lat.  82°  23'  N.  ;  Long.  54°  38'  W.  ^ 

At  Cape  Bryant  the  continuity  of  the  coast  line  is  broken  by  three  large  openings ; 
the  first  is  the  largest,  about  28  miles  across,  the  land  terminating  in  Mount  Hooker,  bear- 
iijg  E.N.E.  from  Cape  Bryant.  This  opening  divides,  one  arm  running  to  the  southward, 
and  the  other,  which  is  larger,  to  the  south-eastward,  and  in  which  are  four  islands. 
Bearing  N.E.,  from  Mount  Hooker,  is  the  west  extreme  of  Stephenson  Island,  and  between 
them  lies  the  second  opening,  about  16  miles  wide,  running  to  the  eastward. 

North  of  Stephenson  Island  lies  Nares'  Land  {i.e.  Cape  Britannia),  apparently  an 
island,  extending  from  the  bearing  N.E.  from  Cape  Bryant,  from  its  west  extreme  in 
probable  Lat.  82°  54'  N.  and  Long.  48°  33'  W.,  it  trends  southward  and  eastv/axd  for 
some  distance,  and  then  turns  to  the  east,  sloping  down  till  lost  at  the  level  of  the  ice. 

Between  Cape  Britannia  and  Stephenson  Island  is  the  third  opening  running  to  the 
eastward  13  miles  wide. 

Off"  the  west  extreme  of  Cape  Britannia  is  a  small  island  (Beaumont  Island).  The 
termination  of  none  of  these  openings  was  seen. 

4.  The  large  floe-bergs  which  fringed  the  coast  line  from  Repulse  Harbour,  ceased 
seven  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Bryant,  and  were  replaced  by  a  ridge  of  heavy 
hummocks  which  stretched  N.E.  from  this  point  ten  or  twelve  miles,  then  turned  to  the 
northward  and  ran  straight  for  Beaumont  Island.  All  to  the  eastward  of  this  boundary 
was  smooth  and  level,  while  to  the  west  and  north  lay  the  Polar  pack. 

5.  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  furthest  was  in  Lat.  82°  18'  N.,  Long.  50°  40'  W.,  under 
the  land  13  miles  S.W.  from  Mount  Hooker,  at  which  place  was  a  glacier. 

6.  He  experienced  almost  continuous  thick  weather  with  falling  snow ;  owing  to 
this  and  the  impossibility  of  waiting  for  fine  weather,  much  was  left  unseen. 

7.  On  the  7th  of  May  James  Hand,  A.B.,  first  showed  symptoms  of  scurvy.  Dr, 
Coppinger  having  left  a  depot  parted  company  on  the  5  th  of  May,  the  party  being  all 
well  at  that  time,  and  returned  to  Polaris  Bay ;  Lieutenant  Rawson  was  therefore 
despatched  on  the  11th  May  with  three  men  and  the  sick  man  for  Polaris  Bay,  arriving 
on  the  3rd  June,  on  which  date  James  Hand  died  six  hours  after  his  arrival 
there. 


1341 
Lieutenant  R.  B,  Fulford  and  Dr.  Coppinger  returned  to  Polaris  Bay  from  the 
iPetermann  Fiord  exploration  on  the  7th,  and  the  latter  officer  saw  the  body  of  Hand,  and 
reported  the  cause  of  death  was  scurvy ;  and  also  that  two  other  men  of  Lieutenant 
Rawson's  sledge  crew  were  suffering  from  the  same  complaint,  one  case  being 
dangerous. 

8.  The  travelling  experienced  on  this  joiu-ney  was  of  the  worst  possible  description 
as  far  as  Cape  Stanton,  a  road  having  to  be  cut  almost  the  whole  way  from  Repulse 
Harbour ;  afterwards  it  was  somewhat  better  until  crossing  the  deep  openings  over  level 
old  ice  which  was  covered  with  deep  loose  snow,  when  they  actually  found  it  easier  to 
crawl  than  to  walk. 

9.  On  the  22nd  May  Lieutenant  Beaumont  commenced  his  return  journey,  which 
was  encompassed  with  extreme  difficulties,  increasing  as  he  travelled  homewards,  owing 
to  scurvy  attacking  the  whole  party.  His  letter  so  fuUy  details  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with — even  advancing  with  two  men  suffering  from  scurvy 

c  over  an  almost  impassable  country  for  sledges,  the  thick  weather  and  snow  making  it  so 
[  disheartening,  and  without  a  parallel  in  former  sledge  journeys — that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  here  to  recapitulate.  Their  safe  return  to  Polaris  Bay  is  due  to  the  timely  assist- 
ance rendered  by  Lieutenant  Rawson  and  Dr.  Coppinger  in  JSTewman  Bay,  20  miles  from 
the  depot,  who  had  set  out  with  the  dog-sledge  seven  days  after  the  party  were  due. 
Lieutenant  Beaumont  and  two  of  his  men  were  the  only  ones  at  all  able  to  pull,  and  they 
were  carrying  the  remaining  four  men  on  the  sledge  in  detachments.  With  this  timely 
assistance,  without  which  I  fear  most  of  his  party  would  have  perished,  in  six  days  they 
all  reached  the  depot,  but  not  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  Charles  W.  Paul,  A.B.,  who  died 
on  the  29th  of  June,  17  hours  after  his  arrival  there,  and  by  the  great  care  and  watchful- 
Qess  of  Dr.  Coppinger  during  a  period  of  two  months  ensured  the  idtimate  return  of  all 
to  the  ship. 

10.  Being  aware  of  the  large  depot  at  Polaris  Bay  of  preserved  meat,  lime  juice,  and 
3very  necessary  for  the  party  sufficient  to  last  a  period  of  42  days,  I  could  not  foresee 
such  a  calamity  as  the  total  collapse  of  so  large  a  party  of  men  and  officers  as  were  then 
on  the  Greenland  shore,  which  included  three  lieutenants,  one  surgeon,  twelve  men,  and  a 
dog-sledge,  until  Lieutenant  Fulford  in  the  dog-sledge  reached  me  with  the  intelligence 
on  the  15th  July,  25  days  after  they  were  due  on  board  the  ship. 

11.  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  Dr.  Coppinger,  and  seven  men,  arrived  safely  on  board  on 
the  15th  of  August.  These  officers  left  the  ship  on  the  6th.  of  April,  and  were  absent 
sledging  132  days. 

The  remainder  of  the  Greenland  party  had  previously  arrived,  see  my  letter  of  Ste page  59*, 
iproceedings  of  I2th  August,  1876. 

I  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
To  H.  F.  STEPHENSON,  Captain. 

Captain  G.  S.  Naves, 

H.M.  Ship  ''Alert." 


17th  August,  1876. 

gij.^  H.M.S.  "Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information  an  abstract  account  of  my 
3roceedings  during  my  absence  from  the  ship  from  the  6th  of  April  to  the  15th  of 

^LUgUSt. 

In  accordance  with  the  orders  contained  in  your  Memo,  of  the  oth  of  April,  I  left  Not  printed. 
E.M.S.  "  Discovery  "  on  the  next  day  (April  6th),  accompanied  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Coppinger, 
tdth  two  8-man  sledges,  manned  as  follows,  and  14  days  provisions  for  H.M.S.  Alert : — 

The  "  Sir  Edward  Parry." 

1.  George  W.  Emmerson,  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate,  Capt.  of  Sledge. 

2.  Alexander  Gray,  Ice  Quartermaster 

3.  WilHam  Jenkins,  Carpenters  Mate. 

4.  Wilson  Dobing,  Gunner  R.M.A, 

5.  Peter  Craig,  A.B. 

6.  Charles  W.  Paul,  A.B. 

7.  Frank  Jones,  Stoker. 
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The  "Stephenson." 

1.  Jeremiah  Rourke,  Leading  Stoker,  Capt.  of  Sledge. 

2.  David  Taws,  Ice  Quartermaster, 

3.  George  Leggett,  Acting  Ship's  Cook. 

4.  James  Cooper,  2nd  Captain  main  top. 

5.  John  Hodges,  A.B, 

6.  Thomas  Darke,  Pte.  R.M.L.I. 

7.  Benjamin  Wyatt,  A.B. 

Although  this  journey  does  not  form  part  of  our  exploring  campaign  it  requires 
some  brief  notice  in  consequence  of  its  being  our  first  experience  in  sledging.  i 

The  party  set  out  in  good  health  and  in  excellent  spirits,  but  the  extreme  cold, 
—  40°  to  — 30°Fa.hr.,  making  it  difficult  to  sleep  at  night,  together  with  the  unaccustomed 
food  and  hard  work,  soon  told  upon  some  of  the  less  trained  men,  and  for  the  two  following 
days  our  progress  was  slow,  considering  the  nature  of  the  roads.   George  Leggett,  Ship's  s 
Cook,  was  the  worst,  and  for  half  a  day  had  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  sledge,  but  as  10 
there  was  nothing  more  serious  than  over-exertion  they  soon  began  to  recover  their  i 
strength.  Iieggett's  indisposition  was  chiefly  due  to  his  dislike  of  pemmican,  and  he,  like  i 
many  others,  would  not  eat  it  until  hunger  compelled  him  to  do  so. 

We  had  left  the  ship  with  half  the  allowance  of  bread,  owing  to  so  much  having 
been  brought  back  on  every  other  occasion,  but  we  found  it  insufficient  in  this  case,  and 
as  an  experiment  it  did  not  succeed ;  in  every  other  respect,  however,  the  provisions  were 
good  and  sufficient  in  quantity. 

The  altered  cooking  stoves  did  not  seem  to  make  as  great  a  difference  in  the  cooking 
as  they  were  expected  to  do,  and  had  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  so  durable  as  the  1 
original  pattern ;  the  stew-pan  of  Dr.  Coppinger's  apparatus  was  rendered  useless  on  the  f 
fourth  day  out  by  the  melting  of  the  solder  round  the  centre  funnel.  The  real  difference  ! 
in  the  time  of  cooking  was  made  by  the  state  and  condition  of  the  lamp,  and  one  that 
could  be  easily  and.  often  fed  was  always  the  winner,  and  in  this  respect  the  original  i 
pattern  is  very  deficient.  In  cold  weather  lamp  trimming  is  the  secret  of  successful  and  i 
economical  cooking.  ' 

The  road  with  a  few  exceptions  was  a  very  rough  one,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  1 
choice  but  to  follow  the  line  of  the  high  and  very  steep  cliffs  along  the  ice ;  once  we  tried 
the  land  foot,  but  after  passing  some  inclines  so  steep  that  we  had  to  cut  a  groove  for 
the  hill-side  runner,  we  were  forced  to  lower  both  sledges  and  crews  down  an  ice  wall  j 
25  feet  high,  which  caused  such  a  delay  that  for  the  future  we  preferred  working  through 
the  hummocks.  Floes  were  rare  and  of  no  great  size,  consequently  our  progress  was 
only  moderate.  We  passed  Lincoln  Bay  on  the  1 1th,  and  arrived  at  Black  Cape  on  the 
14th,  where  we  were  detained  one  day  by  a  gale  of  wind,  reaching  H.M.S.  "Alert"  on 
Sunday,  the  16th  of  April,  at  10  a.m. 

This  trial  trip  was  of  great  use  to  us,  for  the  sledges  not  being  heavy  enabled  the 
men  to  get  into  the  work  without  undue  effort,  and  gave  them  time  to  get  accustomed 
to  the  food  and  novelty  of  the  life,  so  that  we  reached  the  "  Alert "  in  excellent  condition, 
and  ready  to  begin  work  in  earnest. 

In  pursuance  of  your  orders  I  placed  myself  at  Captain  Nares'  disposal  with  regard 
to  future  operations,  and  received  from  him  a  letter  of  instructions,  a  copy  of  which  is 
Seepage238        herewith  enclosed  for  your  information.    Acting  on  these  orders  I  left  the  "Alert"  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  20th  April,  in  company  with  Dr.  Coppinger  and  the  same 
party,  with  the  following  additions,  and  the  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  crews. 

"  Sir  Edward  Parry." 
8 -man  Sledge. 

1.  Alexander  Gray,  I.Q.M.,  Capt.  of  Sledge. 
;  2.  WilHam  Jenkins,  Car.  Mate. 

3.  Wilson  Dobing,  Gr.  R.M.A. 

4.  Peter  Craig,  A.B. 

5.  James  Hand,  A.B. 

6.  Charles  W.  Paul,  A.B. 

7.  Frank  Jones,  Stoker. 

"  Stephenson." 

8-man  Sledge. 

1.  Jeremiah  Rourke,  Leading  Stoker,  Capt.  of  Sledge. 

2,  David  Taws,  I.Q.M. 


us 

3.  George  Leggett,  Acting  Ship's  Cook. 

4.  James  Cooper,  2nd  C.M.top, 

5.  John  Hodges,  A.B. 

6.  Thos.  Darke,  Pte.  KM.L.T. 

7.  Benj.  Wyatt,  A.B. 

'  ''Alert." 

5 -man  Sledge. 

1.  George  W.  Emmerson,  Ch.B.M.  in  charge. 

2.  George  Stone,  2nd  C.F.top. 

3.  Alfred  Hindle,  A.B. 

4.  Thomas  Chalkley,  A.B. 

The  next  day  we  were  joined  at  Black  Cape  by  Lieut.  Rawson  with  a  5-man  sledge, 
md  the  following  party  : — 

"  Discovery." 
5-man  Sledge. 

1.  George  Bryant,  C.M.top,  Capt.  of  Sledge. 

2.  Elijah  Eayner,  Gr.  E.M.A. 

3.  Michael  Began,  A.B. 

Having  completed  the  two  advance  sledges  "  Sir  Edward  Parry  "  and  "  Discover}'  " 
;o  56  days  provisions,  and  the  two  supporting  sledges  "Stephenson"  and  "Alert"  in 
jrojDortion,  from  the  Cape  Rawson  Depot,  we  started  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  April  for  Repulse  Harbour,  on  the  Greenland  Coast. 

Thanks  to  the  road  made  by  Captam  Nares'  direction,  the  passage  of  the  fringe  of 
shore  hummocks  at  Black  Cape  was  made  in  safety  by  the  heavy  sledges,  one  5-man 
sledge  however  broke  down,  and  had  to  be  sent  back  to  the  "  Alert "  and  exchanged ; 
ihis  duty  which  Lieut.  Rawson  undertook  was  so  expeditiously  performed  that  by 
1.30  a.m.  of  the  23rd  he  had  caught  us  up,  and  we  once  more  started  in  company. 

The  line  between  Black  Cape  and  Repulse  Harbour  led  us  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  and  was  crossed  by  many  bands  of  heavy  hummocks,  necessitating  a  good  deal 
pf  road-making  for  the  heavy  sledges,  and  great  care  in  the  management  of  the  5-man 
sledges,  which  are  hardly  calculated  to  stand  such  rough  work.  We  soon  found  when 
5\'e  were  all  together,  that  three  men  or  even  four  on  the  5-man  sledge  could  not  keep 
Qp  with  the  8-man,  though  actually  dragging  lighter  weights ;  so  to  prevent  delay,  and 
bo  keep  the  party  together,  each  8-man  sledge  took  a  5-man  in  tow,  and  in  this  manner, 
with  the  combined  crews  of  both  sledges,  better  progress  was  made. 

We  advanced  without  accident  until  the  26th  of  April,  when  Emmerson's  sledge, 
which  was  towing  astern  of  the  "  Sir  Edward,"  got  jammed  and  carried  away  the  runner 
jetween  the  horn  and  the  first  upright ;  while  the  remainder  went  on,  the  Carpenter's 
Mate  and  myself  set  to  work  to  repair  damages  by  cutting  the  sailing  thwart  to  fit  the 


round  of  the  runner,  and  the  under  side  of  the  bearer  ;  this  filling  piece  was  then  fii-mly 
lashed  to  the  bearer  and  upright  by  hide  lashings,  and  perfectly  secured  the  runner  from 
further  injury  in  that  part  by  transmitting  the  pressure  to  the  sound  bearer.  It  was 
late  before  this  was  finished,  as  the  only  tools  available  were  my  knife  and  a  snow  saw. 
This  same  sledge  has  lasted  the  whole  of  the  season. 

As  we  approached  the  Greenland  Coast  we  passed  several  floes  of  last  year's  ice ; 
they  were  not  large,  but  were  remarkable  because  they  showed  no  sign  of  pressure 
round  the  edges ;  it  seemed  to  indicate  that  from  the  commencement  of  their  formation, 
•^the  large  and  heavy  old  floes  which  surrounded  them  had  been  motionless.  The  old  floes 
were  high,  and  covered  with  deep  soft  snow,  while  the  young  floes  lay  low,  and  had 
much  less  snow  on  them  ;  in  fact,  not  only  from  my  observations  on  that  occasion,  but 
later  on  when  returning,  I  remarked  large  extents  of  level  and  unbroken  ice,  from  which 
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1  infer  that  there  is  less  current  or  tide-action  on  this  coast  than  on  the  other.  The 
entrance  to  Repulse  Harbour,  is,  however,  very  different,  being  a  mass  of  hummock 
ridges  with  small  floes  between  them,  to  within  200  yards  of  the  shore,  when  you  come 
to  a  solid  barrier  of  immense  floebergs  over  which  we  had  to  find  a  way.  This  took 
half-a-day  of  road  cutting  and  bridge-making,  for  sucli  large  masses  have  wide  gaps 
between  them,  oiu'  only  consolation  for  the  delay  was  the  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
lasting  work,  and  might  prove  useful  to  others.  The  men  by  this  time  were  becoming 
skilful  road-makers,  and  the  officers  practised  engineers. 

As  soon  as  the  road  was  made  the  three  sledges,  "  Sir  Edward  Parry,"  "  Discovery," 
and  "  Stephenson,"  were  taken  in  and  the  tents  pitched,  while  Geo.  W.  Emmerson,  C.B.M., 
who  was  to  return  to  the  "  Alert/'  camped  on  the  floe  outside  the  barrier,  ready  for  an 
early  start. 

The  Union  Jack  was  planted  on  the  North  Greenland  Coast  for  the  first  time  at 
1.30  a.m.,  Friday,  28th  of  April,  1876. 

The  tents  being  pitched,  the  provisions  were  re -distributed  amongst  the  three  i 
remaining  sledges,  a  cairn  built,  and  a  site  selected  for  the  depot  to  be  left  for  our  return 
journey.    Having  written  a  letter  to  inform  Captain  Nares  of  our  proceedings  up  to  that  1 
date,  I  despatched  Geo.  W.  Emmerson  on  his  way  back  to  the  "  Alert,"  with  orders  to  i 
follow  our  tracks  as  much  as  possible,  the  weather  having  become  thick,  with  snow 
falling.    At  7  p.m.  we  started  northward,  having  secured  in  the  depot  a  few  things  of 
which  we  were  not  in  want,  to  lighten  as  much  as  possible  the  now  very  heavy  sledges. 

Our  way  led  us  round  the  harbour,  which  is  about  2^  miles  broad,  and  at  present  l| 
only  ^  a  mile  deep ;  but  if  this  is  the  Repulse  Harbour  of  the  Americans,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  from  a  distance  it  appeared  to  them  a  desirable  place  ef  refuge  :  the  background  of 
hills  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  bay,  nearly  3  miles  deep,  with  two  islands  in  it, 
the  remainder  of  the  land  between  the  hills  and  the  sea  being  so  flat  and  low  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  floe.  No  doubt  it  is  an  old  harbour,  and  even  now,  for 
some  considerable  distance  in,  the  land  is  covered  with  ice,  which  may  have  led  to  the 
mistake  of  the  lake.  A  wide  and  deep  valley  on  the  same  level  runs  from,  the  N.E.  corner 
of  this  dry  bay.  It  was  still  snowing,  and  very  thick,  and  with  the  snow  already  on  the 
ground  the  sledges  appeared  to  drag  very  heavily. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  journey  we  passed  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Lieutenant 
Rawson  in  his  flying  visit  a  few  days  before.  He  certainly  was  justified,  so  far  as  he 
saw,  in  making  a  favourable  report  of  the  traveUing,  but  another  6  miles  would  have 
told  a  different  tale,  for  it  was  not  until  the  second  day  that  our  difficulties  commenced. 
Early  in  the  journey  (I  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  day,  as  we  were  then,  and  generally 
did,  travel  by  night)  we  came  to  a  point  covered  so  deeply  with  drift  snow  that  it  almost 
rose  to  the  level  of  the  huge  hummock  mass  forced  on  the  end  of  the  point.  This  drift, 
like  all  accumulations  of  snow  which  the  wind  makes  on  meeting  with  an  obstacle,  left  a 
deep  and  precipitous  gap  between  it  and  the  hummock,  and  our  only  way  past  was  to 
climb  this  snow-hill.  It  was  so  steep  and  slippery  that  the  8 -man  sledge  had  to  be 
partly  unloaded,  and  then  each  sledge  hauled  over  separately  by  all  hands.  This  point 
we  named  Drift  Point. 


DRIFT  POINT. 


The  coast  beyond  this  trended  to  the  north-eastward,  and  was  one  continuous,  stee] 
slippery,  snow-slope.    Sometimes,  where  the  shore  hummocks  were  high,  there  was 
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edge  at  the  bottom  covered  with  deep  soft  snow,  but  more  generally  the  slope  ended  in  a 
straight  drop  of  from  5  to  1 5  feet  on  to  the  ice. 

The  next  point  was  very  much  the  same  as  Drift  Point,  and  the  slopes  continued 
"or  some  distance  beyond.  We  had  to  double-man  the  sledges  to  get  on  at  all,  and  even 
;hen  our  progress  was  very  slow.  To  prevent  losing  ground,  and  to  clear  what  we  took 
,0  calling  the  drift -pits,  which  existed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  round  every  hummock, 
ve  had  to  keep  dragging  up-hill  as  weU  as  forward,  and  thus,  m.aking  a  great  deal  of 
ee-way,  the  sledges  were  hauled  along  by  degrees. 

Next  journey  we  started  on  a  more  level  road,  and  hoped  to  make  a  better  march, 
}ut  we  soon  came  to  another  point  worse  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  slope, 
vhich  continued  for  over  two  miles,  was  so  steep  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  on  it, 
vhile  towards  the  end  it  became  almost  perpendicular.  At  the  foot  of  this  slope  was 
I,  tortuous  and  intricate  passage  along  and  inside  the  hummocks,  full  of-  deep  holes  and 
lovered  with  thick  soft  snow.  The  work  of  getting  through  this  promised  to  be  endless, 
jid  it  was  impossible  to  say  v\^liat  was  beyond,  so  I  sent  Lieutenant  liawson,  accom- 
)anied  by  Dr.  Coppinger,  to  report  on  the  road  ;  in  the  meantime  we  commenced  to  cut 
hrough  all  obstacles.  They  returned  in  about  two  hours  to  say  that,  after  two  miles 
if  a  road  that  got  worse  and  worse,  they  came  to  a  cliff  that  went  sheer  down  into  the 
mter,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  without  going  out  on  to  the  ice. 

I  have  gone  into  these  particulars  to  show  how  important  I  considered  it  to  keep 

0  the  land  on  the  outward  journey,  though  at  the  same  time  I  felt  it  was  greatly 
etarding  our  advance.  It  had  been  impressed  upon  me  that  the  object  of  keeping  to 
he  land  on  the  outward  joiu'ney  was  to  prevent  leaving  an  impassable  barrier  in  the 
ear,  which,  supposing  the  ice  to  break  up  before  our  return,  would  effectually  cut  off 
he  retreat  of  the  party.  But  here  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  depart  from 
he  rule.  The  chtfs  extended,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  for  about  four  miles,  and  must 
le  passed  by  the  ice  or  not  at  all.  It  was  too  late  to  depend  on  boats  being  sent  to 
Qeet  us,  so  we  hoped  that  the  ice  would  remain  and  befriend  us. 

1  As  we  had  to  take  to  the  ice  we  took  advantage  of  the  good  floes  that  lay  in  our 
iirection,  and  struck  the  land  again  some  distance  beyond  the  cliffs,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  a  remarkable  black  rock  like  a  horn  projecting  from  one  part,  we  called  the 
51ack  Horn  Cliffs. 


MT,  STANTON. 


:APE  STANTON.     STANTON  GORGE.  THE  SLOPES.         THB  BLACK  HORN  CLIFFS. 

It  will  now  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  say  that  the  next  three  journeys 
?-ere  spent  in  crawling  along  the  sides  of  the  never-ending  snow  slopes,  sometimes 
'alted  for  hours,  while  as  many  as  could  be  employed  were  cutting  a  road  in  the  hard, 
lippery  snow,  wide  enough  for  the  whole  breadth  of  the  sledge.    The  angle  of  these 

[opes  carefuUy  taken  with  a  clinometer  by  Dr.  Coppinger — showed  that  they  varied 

l-om  20°  to  24°.  If  the  snow  was  hard  it  was  impossible  to  stand  on  this  latuer  incline, 
Ld  here  broad  roads  had  to  be  cut.  So  direct  and  heavy  was  the  pressure  from  outside 
n  some  parts  of  these  slopes,  that  the  floebergs  were  forced  right  up  on  to  them,  and 
jft  us  nothing  but  the  steep  talus  of  the  chff  by  which  to  pass. 

On  the  4th  of  May  we  arrived  at  a  place  which  seemed  so  suitable  for  a  depot  that 
re  determined  on  leaving  our  three  water-tight  metal  cases  there,  containing  120 
actions  or  10  days  for  12  men,  instead  of  the  regular  depot  further  on,  thus  reserving 
Dur  days  for  possible  delays  in  repassing  the  Black  Horn  Chffs.  Dr.  Coppinger,  who 
T^as  to  leave  us  on  the  5th,  could  gain  nothing  by  waitmg  until  that  time,  as  we  v/ere 
hen  halted  in  order  to  cut  a  long  extent  of  road ;  so,  giving  us  such  provisions  as  he 
ould  spare,  he  set  out  on  his  return,  having  himself  the  day  before  walked  on  to  Cape 
itanton. 

Not  only  was  the  slope  travelling  very  slow,  but  both  men  and  sledges  suffered 
com  it.  The  work  was  unusually  hard,  and  the  strain  on  the  ankles  caused  them  to 
well  and  become  stiff;  the  heavily-loaded  sledges,  from  continually  resting  on  one 
unrier  bent  it  inwards,  and  in  the  case  of  the  5 -man  sledge,  not  only  exhausted  the 
upply'of  spare  uprights,  but  eventually  proved  the  ruin  of  the  entire  runner.  How- 
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ever  the  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  we  encamped  at  Cape 
Stanton,  which  would  have  been  in  sight  the  whole  time  had  not  the  weather  been 
densely  thick. 

Our  next  start  was  made  in  high  spirits,  the  slopes  were  passed,  the  sun  shone 
once  more,  and  a  wide  Bay  lay  before  us,  but  though  it  was  infinitely  better  than  what 
we  had  had,  still  deep  soft  snow  made  our  distances  travelled  very  short.  It  was  at  the 
end  of  this  joiu-ney.  May  6th,  that  J.  Hand,  A.B.,  one  of  my  sledge  crev^,  told  me  in 
answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  why  he  was  walking  lame,  that  his  legs  were  becoming  very 
stiff,  he  had  spoken  to  Dr.  Coppinger  about  them,  but  attributing  the  stiffiiess  and 
soreness  then  to  several  falls  that  he  had  had,  he  did  not  think  much  of  it,  before  that 
officer's  departure ;  now,  however,  there  was  pain  as  well  as  stifihess,  and  both  were 
increasing.  I  directed  him  to  use  liniment  before  he  turned  in,  which  he  afterwards 
said  made  him  better. 

In  our  next  journey  we  passed  another  fine  Bay,  whose  level  and  unbroken  surface 
appeared  not  to  have  been  disturbed  for  many  years.  During  lunch  time  we  dug 
through  2^  feet  of  snow,  and  came  to  ice  which  was  perfectly  fresh  for  3  in.  down ;  this 
was  almost  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay.  I  observed  here  also  that  from  Cape  Stanton 
the  shore  had  been  lined  with  floe-bergs  of  great  size,  particularly  at  this  Bay,  which  I 
called  Frankfield  Bay,  while  from  Drift  Point  to  Cape  Stanton  the  floe-bergs  were  much 
broken  up,  the  shore  hummocks  consisting  of  accumulated  blocks,  sometimes  attaining  a 
great  height. 

To  seaward  there  appeared  to  be  large  tracts  of  good  travelling  ice,  though  the 
hummock  ridges  were  undoubtedly  heavy.    Up  to  Cape  Stanton  high  land  and  rocky 


ROCK  HILL,  HAND  BAY. 


ROCK  HILL,  FROM  MIDDLE  OF  HAKD  BAY. 


^4. 

ROCK  HILL,  FROM  CAPE  LOWE. 


cliffs,  reaching  to  the  very  sea,  was  the  character  of  the  country,  but  that  seemed  to  end 
with  that  enormous  mass  which  I  named  Ptock  Hill.  Beyond  was  a  low  foreshore,  with 
point  after  point  projecting  out,  the  land  gradually  rising  into  low  rounded  hills,  with 
only  a  distant  back-ground  of  mountains.  This  aspect  of  the  country  promised  laetter 
travellings^ and  I  was  anxious  to  push  on,  but  as  usual,  '"more  hurry,  less  speed,"  for  after 
crossing  Frankfield  Bay,  and  draggmg  the  sledges  over  a  hill  150  feet  high— the  only 
practicable  route — both  Lieut,  Rawson  and  myself  came  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  men  were  very  much  done,  and  required  a  day's  rest ;  as  we  had  been  dragging 
ourselves  all  the  time  we  were  better  able  to  judge  of  their  feelings.  Hand,  who  had 
thought  himself  better  at  starting,  was  now  quite  lame,  so  we  camped,  determined  to 
wait  for  a  day,  in  the  hope  that  rest  would  restore  both  the  lame  and  tired.  While 
waiting,  I  mil  take  the  opportunity  to  explain  how  it  was  that  I  had  to  send  Lieut. 
Rawson  back.  On  coming  into  camp  I  examined  Hand's  legs,  and  found  the  thighs 
discoloured  in  patches,  and  from  his  description  of  the  stiffness  and  pain  I  suspected 
scurvy.  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  it,  indeed  I  had  never  thought  of  it,  but  the  striking 
'resemblance  of  the  symptoms  to  the  ones  described  in  the  voyage  of  the  "Fox,"  as  being 
those  of  Lieut.  Hobson,  who  suffered  severely  from  scurvy,  suggested  it  to  my  mind,  and 
my  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  Gray,  the  Captain  of  my  sledge,  an  Ice  Quartermaster, 
who,  in  liis  whaling  experience,  has  seen  much  of  it.  He,  however,  led  me  to  believe,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  would  probably  wear  off,  saying  that  many  of  the  men  in  whale 
ships  who  have  it  lying  "  'twixt  the  flesh  and  the  bone  all  the  winter,"  as  he  expressed 
it,  wear  it  off  by  the  regular  exercise  and  work  of  their  occupation  when  the  spring 
comes ;  it  was  a  good  sign,  he  said,  that  it  should  come  to  the  surface.  Thus,  from  the 
'7th  until  the  10th  I  waited,  hoping  that  his  words  might  prove  true.  I  was  very- 
reluctant  to  order  Lieut.  Rawson  to  return,  it  was  like  sending  back  half  the  party  ;  it 
would  be,  I  felt,  a  great  disappointment  to  him  to  turn  back  then,  and  his  advice  and 
assistance  would  be  a  very  great  loss  to  me,  but  the  indications  of  the  disease  and  their 
aggrevated  nature  became  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood — sore  and  inflamed  gums,  loss 
of  appetite,  etc.,  all  pointed  too  clearly  to  scurvy  ;  so  on  the  10th  of  May  it  was  arranged 
that  Lieut.  Rawsori,  with  his  party,  should  take  Hand  back,  deciding,  on  his  arrival  at 
Repulse  Harbour,  whether  to  cross  over  to  the  "  Alert "  or  go  on  to  Polaris  Bay.  I  at 
the  same  time  called  upon  the  remainder  of  my  men  to  say  honestly  if  they  suspected 
themselves  to  be  suffering  from  the  same  disease,  or  could  detect  any  of  its  symptoms, 
as  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  for  the  party  to  advance  reduced  in  numbers  than  to 
be  charged  with  the  care  of  sick  men.  I  did  this  because  two  of  them  had  complained 
of  stiff  legs  after  the  hard  work  on  the  snow  slopes,  but  they  all  declared  themselves  to 
be  now  perfectly  well,  and  most  anxious  to  go  on. 

I  did  not  take  one  of  Lieutenant  Rawson's  men  to  fill  up  my  crew  for  I  feared  that 
the  time  might  come  when  he  would  have  to  carry  Hand,  and  I  suspected  that  George 
Bryant,  C.M.T.,  the  captain  of  his  sledge,  was  already  affected  with  the  same  disease. 
Thus  it  was  that  early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May  Lieutenant  Rawson  left 
me,  much  to  my  regret,  he  making  the  best  of  his  way  back,  whilst  I  continued  to 
advance  with  six  men. 

I  must  now  go  back  to  our  camp  of  the  7th,  which  we  named  Point  Rest. 
We  sitarted  again  on  the  evening  of  May  Sth,  and  travelled  along  a  low  flat  shore, 
round  several  small  bays,  the  low  hills,  unlike  the  barren  and  rocky  land  that  we  had 
left,  abounding  in  vegetation,  and  th.>  few  bared  patches  showing  traces  of  hares  and 
birds — evidently  these  were  their  feeding  grounds,  and  it  was  here  that  Alex.  Gray  saw 
a  white  owl,  the  first  bird  seen  this  season. 

As  we  advanced  along  the  coast  the  low  lying  hills  that  formed  the  fore-ground 
became  more  like  downs,  rising  quickly  from  the  sea  and  continuing  for  some  considerable 
distance  inland  at  the  same  elevation,  whilst  at  the  back  still  continued  that  chain  of  ' 
high  land,  most  conspicuous  amongst  which  was  the  mountain  we  knew  as  Mount  Punch. 
We  had  seen  it  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  always  with  the  same  appearance,  so  that 
I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  was  a  very  peculiar  shoulder  on  a  large  mountaiti, 
or  one  hill  behind  a,nother  at  a  great  distance. 

On  the  10th  of  May  we  reached  a  point  on  the  coast  where  a  broad  and  deep  river 
must  have  at  one  time,  or  does  now  in  summer,  run  into  the  sea.  Our  advance  had  not 
been  rapid  for  we  were  still  travelling  in  thick  soft  snow,  and  often  had  to  double-man 
the  sledges.  Here  we  remained  half-a-day  while  a  redistribution  of  the  provisions 
was  made,  preparatory  to  Lieutenant  Rawson's  return,  and  also  to  afford  us  the 
opportunity  of  ascending  a  mountain  for  the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  long  extent  of 
low  land  which  we  had  passed,  and  connecting  the  past,  present,  and  future,  by  a  round  of 
angles.  About  five  miles  over  snow-covered  downs,  and  then  a  slippery  ice-covered 
moimtain  to  climb,  was  rather  hard  work,  but  the  view  from  the  top  of  Mount  Wyatt, 
2,050  feet  (called  so  as  being  Lieutenant  Wyatt  Rawson's  furthest),  amply  repaid  us  for 
our  trouble.  Bearing  about  N.E.  was  an  island,  as  near  as  we  could  judge  40  to  50  miles 
off.  Tracing  it  from  its  west  extreme,  it  trended  south  and  east  for  some  distance,  and 
then  turning  to  the  egst  it  got  lower  and  lower,  until  it  was  difi&cult  to  say  whether 
it  continued  or  not ;  but  just  where  this  doubt  arose,  more  land  appeared 
much   nearer   and    plainer — it   was   a   point   quickly  rising   into  high  land,  but 
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soon  shut  out  by  another  point  yet  nearer.  This  last  land  could  be  traced  for  some 
distance  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  ana  evidently  formed  the  north-eastern  shore 
of  a  deep  fiord,  which  was  shut  out  from  our  view  by  a  high  mountain — this  mountain 
gradually  sloped  down  to  a  low  point,  and  from  this  point,  running  in  a  southerly 
direction,  a  line  of  cliffs  commenced  which  evidently  formed  the  eastern  shore  of  another 
and  nearer  fiord,  and  which  the  land  close  to  hid  from  view.  This  was  the  country  chat 
we  were  coming  to  as  we  saw  it  from  Mount  Wyatt  that  afternoon,  but  there  was  still  more 
to  be  observed.  I  had  noticed  that  morning  as  we  came  along  the  coast  that  all  our 
big  floebergs  had  disappeared,  and  now  I  saw  the  reason  why— for  starting  from  the 
shore  close  under  our  position,  and  stretching  away  for  10  or  12  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Mount  Hooker,  was  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  :  it  then  turned  to  the  northward,  and 
ran  straight  for  the  west  end  of  the  distant  land.  All  to  the  eastward  of  this  1:)0undary 
was  smooth  and  level,  whUe  to  tlie  westward  la,y  the  Polar  Pack,  with  its  rioes  and 
chains  of  hummocks.  The  day  was  fine,  but  a  very  high  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  cold 
at  this  elevation  was  intense.  The  northern  horizon  had  a  slight  haze  over  it,  which 
made  the  distant  land  indistinct ;  but  the  Grant  Land  shore  could  be  clearly  seen,  and 
the  known  points  easily  recognized. 

Inland  the  view  was  limited  by  the  range  of  mountains  before  spoken  of;  but  we 
had  opened  Mount  Punch,  and  found  it  to  be  a  high  mountain  between  3,000  and  4,000 
feet  high  and  a  long  way  inland,  in  front  of  which  rose  another  high  mountain,  but  with 
a  broad  and  round  top,  over  which  we  had  always  seen  Punch.  It  was,  of  course,  called 
Judy.  I  was  glad  for  Lieutenant  liawson's  sake  that  he  obtained  such  a  good  view  of 
this  unknown  country  before  turning  back,  and  it  was  with  a  strong  feeling  of  interest  in 
the  work  and  hope  for  its  success  that  our  now  reduced  party  started  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  May. 

Early  next  journey  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  unbroken  coast-line  along  which 
we  had  hitherto  travelled  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and,  as  the  general  direction  of 
the  land  beyond  was  more  easterly,  this  must  have  been  the  highest  northern  point 
reached.  Unfortunately,  though  we  twice  halted  here,  each  tune  it  snowed  heavily, 
and  I  was  unable  to  get  a  'Meridian  Altitude.  With  a  crew  reduced  to  six  and  a  proba- 
bility of  my  not  being  able  to  drag,  which  I  had  done  hitherto,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  do  good  work  in  the  wide  field  of  operations  opening  before  us  we  must  lighten 
the  sledge  at  all  cost,  so  here,  at  this  point,  which  I  called  Cape  Bryant,  we  left  in  dep6t 
all  our  spirits  (fuel),  56  lbs.  of  pemmican,  all  our  knapsacks  and  gear,  rifle,  water-bottles, 
ammunition,  etc.,  in  all  180  lbs.,  and  thus  lightened  started  for  Cape  Fulford,  which  is 
the  north  extremity  of  the  line  of  chfifs  on  the  west  side  of  St.  George  Fiord. 

In  obedience  to  my  orders  (par.  9),  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  examine  what 
appeared  to  be  a  deep  inlet,  but  now  that  I  was  alone  I  felt  that  the  utmost  that  I  could 
hope  to  do,  and  which  seemed  to  me  would  be  of  the  most  service,  was  to  foUow  and 
ascertain  the  direction  of  the  mainland  as  far  as  I  could,  at  the  same  time  taking  every 
opportunity  of  ascending  high  mountains  to  obtain  the  fuUest  information  relative  to  the 
ofi'-lying  islands,  if  such  existed.  Thus  it  was  that,  after  looking  into  St.  George  Fiord, 
I  pushed  on  across  to  Dragon  Point.  St.  George  Fiord  is  a  deep  inlet,  into  which  I 
saw  about  20  miles.  It  runs  in  a  southerly  direction,  and,  as  I  afterwards  saw,  has  a 
branch  continuing  to  the  southvv^ard,  and  an  easterly  one  which  probably  connects  it  vsdth 
St.  Andrew  Bay.  The  cliffs  on  either  side  are  so  similar  in  outline  and  formation  that 
they  appear  as  if  they  had  only  been  split  asunder  yesterday.  The  road  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Fiord,  which  was  exposed  to  the  north  wind,  was  very  good  (the  only  good  bit  we 
ever  had),  being  hard  and  nearly  level,  and  we  did  the  9  mUes  with  ease  and  comparative 
pleasure. 

Arrived  at  Dragon  Point,  we  opened  out  another  wide  reach  of  bays  and  fiords,  and 
while  debating  in  my  own  mind  which  to  follow  I  felt  how  powerless  I  was,  single- 
handed,  to  follow  out  such  numerous  and  extensive  lines  of  exploration.  I  was  most 
anxious  to  reach  Mount  Hooker,  as  I  considered  that  from  its  summit  I  should  not  only  see 
the  islands  to  the  north,  but  get  the  best  idea  of  the  trend  of  the  mainland  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  I  could  not  leave  these  wide  and  deep  fiords  behind  me,  any  one  of  which 
might  be  a  through  passage ;  so,  holding  to  my  original  plan,  we  started  for  Cape 
Cleveland. 

On  our  way  we  passed  some  most  remarkable  ice-hills,  which  from  a  distance  we 
had  taken  for  islands.  Some  stood  singly,  huge  masses  of  solid  blue  ice  rising  gently, 
with  rounded  outlines,  from  30  to  40  feet  above  the  floe  ;  others,  grouped  together, 
looked  like  a.  mountainous  country  in  miniature,  and  formed  far  too  formidable  a  barrier 
for  us  to  overcome.  In  rounding  them  we  discovered  an  opening  to  the  right,  and,  rather 
hoping  that  it  would  turn  out  something  small,  we  steered  for  it.    The  end  of  that  march 
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we  camped  near  its  entrance,  and  when  we  started  again  I  went  on,  accompanied  by  one 
man,  to  explore  it,  whilst  the  sledge  pushed  ahead  with  orders  not  to  go  beyond  Cape 
Cleveland,  in  case  of  having  to  turn  back.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  was  very  thick 
and  misty,  and  1  almost  despaired  of  doing  much  that  day ;  however,  by  brisk  walking, 
we  got  so  far  down  into  the  opening  that  from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  shores  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  high  land  on  our  left  was  an  island,  and  that  this  inlet, 
which  here  took  the  form  of  a  bay,  communicated  with  the  fiord  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Cleveland. 

I  took  particular  notice  of  a  headland  with  a  remarkable  base  (we  could  only  see  half 
way  up  the  cliffs  anywhere),  and  felt  sure  I  should  see  it  again  from  the  other  Fiord ; 
so  contented  with  that,  we  returned  to  the  sledge  wliich  we  found  at  Cape  Cleveland. 
Our  next  journey  was  down  the  opening  between  Cape  Cleveland  and  the  land  which 
terminates  in  Mount  Hooker. 

As  my  object  was  to  identify,  if  possible,  the  land  I  had  seen  from  St.  Andrew 
Bay,  we  crossed  it  almost  at  right  angles  to  open  it  out  quickly,  and  before  we  had  got 
half-way  I  recognized  my  remarkable  base,  which,  now  that  I  could  see  the  whole  of  it, 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  bold  and  peculiar  Cape  ;  thus  the  high  land  which  had  shut  our  view 
on  the  left  yesterday,  and  now  hid  St.  Andrew  Bay  from  us,  was  an  island,  and  received  the 
name  of  Castle  Island,  from  the  inaccessibihty  of  its  high,  steep,  and  rugged  sides,  in  aU 
but  one  narrow  place,  which  was  called  the  Castle  Gate  ;  Cape  Buttress,  the  remarkable 
headland  before  alluded  to,  I  now  found  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  land  that  formed  St. 
Andrew  Bay,  and  it  was  separated  from  the  Mount  Hooker  shore  by  a  channel,  through 
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which  1  could  see  no  land  ;  the  day  was  so  clear  that  I  was  quite  certain,  as  far  as  I 
could  see  from  the  floe,  that  there  was  nothing  beyond ;  but  as  it  was  an  important 
point  to  settle,  I  still  pushed  on  across  the  Fiord  to  reach  an  island  from  the  top  of 
which  I  hoped  to  have  a  good  view  through ;  this  was  on  the  inorning  of  the  16th  of 
May.  13  p  to  this  time  the  travelling  since  leaving  Cape  Fulford  had  been  pretty  good, 
and  the  progress  fair,  but  that  same  evening  when  we  started  again  it  was  through  soft 
snow  about  18  inches  deep;  this  was  very  disappointing,  for  the  floe  looked  most 
promising ;  in  fact,  the  v/hole  of  this  vast  tract  as  far  as  we  could  see,  from  Mount  May  to 
Cape  Buttress,  was  one  level  plain,  over  which  we  expected  to  travel  easily  and  I'apidly. 
We  pushed  on,  hoping  for  better  things,  and  at  caraj)ing  time  had  reached,  not  the 
island  we  had  started  for,  that  we  had  missed  in  a  dense  fog,  but  another  smaller  one, 
about  1^  miles  west  of  it.  The  travelhng  had  become  worse  and  worse,  the  snow  varied 
from  2^  to  4-^  feet  in  thickness,  and  v\^as  no  longer  crisp  and  dry,  but  of  the  consistency 
of  moist  sugar  ;  walking  was  most  exhausting,  you  literally  had  to  climb  out  of  the  holes 
made  by  each  foot  in  succession,  the  hard  crust  on  the  top,  which  would  only  just  not 
bear  you,  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  snow  preventing  you  from  pushing  forward  through 
it,  each  leg  sank  to  about  3  inches  above  the  knee,  and  the  effort  of  lifting  them  so  high  to 
extricate  them  from  their  tight  fitting  holes,  soon  began  to  tell  on  the  men.  William 
Jenkins,  carpenter's  mate,  Peter  Craig,  A.B.,  and  Charles  Paul,  A.B.,  complained  of 
stiffness  in  the  hamstrmgs,  and  all  of  us  were  very  tired.  The  morning  was  most 
beautiful,  but  the  island  close  to  us  was  inaccessible  on  account  of  a  reef,  which  caused 
the  tides  to  break  up  the  ice  at  its  margin,  and  to  maintain  a  barrier  of  water  round  it. 
I  could  find  no  way  past  this,  and  to  have  gone  round  to  the  other  side,  or  to  the  other 
island,  would  have  been  4  hours'  hard  w^ork  through  that  snow,  so  I  gave  it  up,  took  a 
round  of  angles,  and  sat  up  for  the  Meridian  Altitude.  Our  next  march  was  made 
under  a  hot  sun,  through  snow  never  less  than  3  feet  thick  ;  we  were  parched  with  thirst, 
and  obliged  to  halt  every  50  yards  to  recover  breath. 

The  shore  for  which  we  were  making  did  not  seem  more  than  two  miles  off,  so  I 
went  ahead  to  see  if  the  travelling  was  better  under  the  cliffs.    I  got  about  1|-  miles 
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ahead  of  the  sledge  in  3  hours,  and  then  gave  it  up.  I  was  nearly  done ;  so  I  hailed 
I  them  to  go  to  lunch,  but  would  rather  have  missed  three  meals  than  gone  back  all  that 
!  distance,  so  I  had  a  good  rest  and  made  a  sketch  instead ;  and  then  seeing  that  the 
sledge  would  never  reach  me  that  day  I  started  back  for  them  walking  in  my  tracks.  In 
I  the  meantime  the  men  had  been  struggling  on  as  best  they  could,  sometimes  dragging 
the  sledge  on  their  hands  and  knees  to  relieve  their  aching  legs,  or  hauling  her  ahead 
with  a  long  rope  and  standmg  pulls.  When  vv^e  encamped  we  had  hardly  done  two 
miles,  and  Jones  was  added  to  the  Hst  of  stiff-legged  ones.  The  next  march,  May  19th, 
they  could  hardly  bend  their  legs.  We  tried  every  kind  of  expedient.  We  made  a 
road  for  the  men  to  walk  in,  and  tracked  the  sledge.  Then  we  tried  a  broader  one  for 
both  sledge  and  men,  but  aU  to  no  purpose ;  and  at  last  went  back  to  the  usual  way,  and 
tugged  and  gasped  on,  restmg  at  every  ten  or  twelve  yards.  In  my  journal  I  find  this 
entry  for  the  day :  "  Nobody  will  ever  beheve  what  hard  work  this  becomes  on  the 
fourth  day  ;  but  this  may  give  them  som.e  idea  of  it.  When  halted  for  lunch,  two  of  the 
men  crawled  for  200  yards  on  their  hands  and  knees,  rather  than  walk  unnecessarily 
through  this  awful  snow ;  but  although  tired,  stiff,  and  sore,  there  is  Tiot  a  word  of  com- 
plaint :  they  are  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  determined.  Since  1 2  o'clock,  it  has  been  my 
birth-day  ;  but  I  can  safely  say  I  never  spent  one  so  before,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  wished 
any  happy  returns  of  it."  That  march  we  did  not  make  much  over  a  mile.  Everyone 
was  very  tired  with  the  unusual  exertions  of  the  last  few  days,  and  the  work  was  pain 
and  grief  to  those  with  stiff  legs.  Matters  did  not  look  promising  at  all.  I  had  started 
across  the  Channel  first  to  see  down  past  Cape  Buttress,  and  after  reaching  Reef  Island, 
the  Northern  shore  looked  so  near  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  our  next  point  was 
!  Mount  Hooker,  we  had  better  push  on,  reach  the  land  and  coast  along  to  Mount  Hooker. 
So  we  went  on  for  two  days,  until  going  back  seemed  as  hard  work  as  going  on.  Our 
provisions  would  compel  us  to  start  homeward  on  the  23rd.  We  could  not  do  two 
miles  a-day,  and  the  men  were  falling  sick.  I  did  not  encourage  inspection  of  legs,  and 
tried  to  make  them  think  as  little  of  the  stiffness  as  possible,  for  I  knew  the  unpleasant 
truth  would  soon  enough  be  forced  upon  us. 

We  started  again  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  and  worked  away  as  before  ;  but  our 
progress  was  ridiculously  small,  and  something  had  to  be  done  :  so  leaving  the  sledge  we 
started  in  two  ranks,  four  a-breast,  to  make  a  road  to  the  shore,  for  the  actual  dragging 
was  nothing  compared  to  the  exertion  of  making  the  road.  The  shore  still  looked  about 
one  mile  ofi*:  it  had  looked  the  same  for  two  days  past,  and  to  our  astonishment  and 
dismay,  we  walked  for  five  hours  without  reaching  it.  It  was  evidently  impossible  on 
a  floe  so  level  that  there  was  nothing  in  sight  the  size  of  a  brick  to  estimate  the  distance 
of  the  high  and  precipitous  cliffs  in  front  of  us.  I  altered  my  plans  and  sent  them 
back  to  lunch  and  rest,  while  Gray  and  I  went  on.  It  took  us  two  hours  more  to  reach 
the  cHffs,  and  when  we  did,  it  was  to  find  the  same  deep  snow  reach  their  very  foot,  for 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  the  ice  was  seamed  mth  wide  cracks  covered  by  snow, 
into  which  the  sledge  itself  might  have  disappeared.  These  had  water  in  them,  the 
surface  of  which  was  quite  fresh,  probably  due  to  the  glacier  which  we  knev/  to  be  close 
to,  though  now  everything  was  hidden  by  a  thick  fog. 

I  now  saw  to  my  great  disappointment  that  we  could  not  reach  Mount  Hooker,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  it  woidd  be  useless  to  advance  any  further  with  the  sledge,  as 
turn  which  way  we  would,  there  was  the  same  smooth,  treacherous  expanse  of  snow,  and 
only  two  days'  provisions,  which  would  not  have  ena,bled  us  to  reach  any  part  of  the 
shore,  so  I  went  back  to  the  tent  after  a  9^  hours'  hard  march,  and  found  two  men, 
P.  Craig  and  Wm.  Jenkins,  unmistakably  scurvy-stricken. 

I  therefore  decided  to  wait  where  we  were,  if  necessary,  for  two  days,  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  ascend  a  high  peak  just  over  the  glacier,  and  from  that  elevation  decide 
the  question  of  the  Channel  past  Cape  Buttress,  as  well  as  obtain  a  view  of  the  distant 
islands.  It  seemed  too  cruel  to  have  to  turn  back  after  such  hard  work,  without  reach- 
ing the  land  or  seeing  anything,  and  I  was  pleased  and  encouraged  by  the  anxiety  the 
men  showed  to  make  the  end  of  our  expedition  more  successful.  But  it  was  not  to  bi3: 
May  21st — it  snowed  hard  all  day  ;  May  22nd — the  same  ;  and  a  strict  survey  of  the  pro- 
visions warned  us  that  we  must  start  homewards. 

We  left  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  a  moumfal  and  disappointed  party  (for  the 
feeling  was  shared  by  all),  with  two  men  walking  by  the  drag  ropes,  and  none  of  the 
others,  A.  Gray  and  myself  excepted,  any  the  better  for  their  long  rest.  We  found 
much  to  our  relief  that  keeping  to  our  old  tracks  enabled  us  to  do  three  times  the 
distance,  as  we  had  not  to  break  the  road  nor  lift  our  legs.  I  halted  at  Reef  Island,  and 
left  a  record  in  a  cairn  on  its  north  end,  according  to  my  instructions,  but  reserved  the 
skeleton  chart  for  a  place  more  likely  to  be  visited ;  a  copy  of  the  record  accompanies  See  ^ap  400, 
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this  report.    We  then  pushed  on  through  the  thickly  falHng  snow  which  had  not  stopped' 
for  an  instant ;  tJiough  two  of  the  men  were  bad,  the  others  soon  warmed  up  to  the  work' 
aga,in,  and  the  improved  traveUing  enabled  us  to  get  on  faster  in  spite  of  the  general 
thaw,  so  that  we  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  our  camp  of  the  13th  on  the  24th,  i 
returning  in  two  days,  what  had  taken  us  six  to  advance. 

Just  before  camping  on  the  24th  a  north  wind  rose,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the  sky 
cleared,  and  it  became  a  beautiful  morning,  there  lay  Mount  Hooker  once  more  in  sight, 
distance  about  1 6  miles,  from  which,  as  I  believed,  v/e  should  see  everything ;  it  was  too 
tempting,  so  the  men  agreemg  eagerly,  the  plan  was  arranged.  Craig  and  Jenkins  were 
to  remain  with  the  tent  provisions  and  gear,  whilst  the  remainder,  with  one  robe,  bags, 
and  five  days  provisions,  were  to  njake  a  dash  for  the  mountain ;  the  provisions  were 
neatly  packed  in  day's  rations,  and  everything  being  ready  we  turned  in  for  a  good  rest. 

When  we  awoke  it  was  snowing  hard,  as  if  it  would  never  stop,  so  not  a  word  was 
said,  but  we  packed  up  and  started  homewards  more  disappointed  than  I  can  say.  By 
the  time  we  had  reached  Dragon  Point  it  had  cleared  again ;  this  was  the  place  where 
I  had  settled  to  build  a  cairn,  and  leave  the  chart  and  record ;  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  m  the  neighbourhood  was  only  6  miles  ofi,  so  I  determined  on  one  more 
effort.  The  cairn  was  built,  the  record  and  chart  deposited,  and  Alexander  Gray,  Ice 
Quartermaster,  and  I  set  oif  for  the  mountain;  it  took  us  six  hours  to  reach  the  top; 
the  view  was  magnificent,  elevation  3,700  feet,  but  I  did  not  see  what  I  wanted.  The 
Mount  Hooker  land  hid  the  islands,  and  the  Cape  Buttress  Channel  was  shut  in.  Mount 
A.lbert  I  could  see  was  a  separate  island.  Cape  Britannia,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  had  very  high  land  far  back.  Stephenson  Island  was  quite  hidden  behind  Mount 
Hooker  land,  which  latter  towards  Cape  Buttress  extended  very  far  back  to  the  eastward ; 
Cape  Buttress  overlapped  it,  but  inside  and  above  the  cape  coald  be  seen  either  a  hum- 
mocky  floe,  or  a  mer  de  glace,  it  looked  like  a  floe,  but  its  sky  line  had  a  perceptible  cm-ve  in 
it,  a  haze  hung  over  this  part.  By  the  look  of  the  land  and  shore,  a  passage  seemed  to 
connect  St.  George  Fiord  with  St.  Andrew  Bay.  St.  George  Fiord  could  be  traced  con- 
tinuino-  to  the  south  after  making-  a  slio'ht  bend  to  the  west.  The  view  inland  in  that 
direction  stretched  away  without  a  break  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  all  much  about  the 
same  elevation.  Mount  Punch  stood  out  from  most  of  the  other  mountains,  and  Grant 
Land  was  distinctly  visible,  the  United  States'  range  being  very  conspicuous.  The  view 
was  so  immense  that  to  sketch  it  would  have  been  the  work  of  a  day,  I  tried 
after  having  taken  a  round  of  angles,  but  the  cold  was  intense  and  my  fingers  soon 
became  stiff;  rising  clouds  warned  us  to  descend,  and  by  the  time  that  we  reached  the 
tent  12  hours  after  starting,  it  was  blowdng  fresh  mth  thick  snow  and  fog.  After  a 
short  rest  we  once  more  started,  making  for  Cape  Fulford ;  the  gloomy  and  imfavourable 
weather  had  a  depressing  influence  on  the  men's  spirits,  who,  poor  fellows,  were  already 
rather  desponding,  for  out  of  seven  only  Gray  and  myself  were  perfectly  free  from 
scorbutic  symptoms,  while  the  two  first  attacked  kept  up  with  gTeat  difiiculty. 

In  due  course  of  time  we  arrived  at  Cape  Bryant,  and  camped  below  the  depot. 
Paul  now  could  no  longer  pull,  so  that  made  three  who  walked  painfully  along  in  the 
deep  snow,  holding  on  by  the  drag  ropes.  Quite  a  foot  of  snow  had  fallen  since  we  had 
passed,  and  it  was  rotting  the  old  crust  beneath,  which  gave  way  under  the  weight  of 
sledge  and  men,  and  made  the  sledge  seem  a  ton  in  weight. 

During  the  very  bad  weather  which  continued  about  this  time  for  many  days,  I 
pitched  the  tent  over  the  sledge  when  halted  for  lunch,  thus  keeping  the  men  imder 
shelter  and  the  gear  dry,  and  providing  a  comfortable  seat  for  the  sick ;  by  putting  the 
sledge  quite  on  one  side  of  the  tent  there  was  room  enough  for  all  the  rest  to  sit  along- 
side it  on  the  sail  on  the  other  side. 

This  comfortable  rest  of  two  hom-s !  with  an  extra  half-pint  of  tea,  was  thought 
more  of  and  seemed  to  do  them  more  good  than  any  thing  else  we  could  devise,  and  so 
was  adhered  to  for  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

One  day  I  tried  what  fomenting  their  legs  would  do,  to  Wm.  Jenkins  and  Peter 
Craig,  who  were  getting  very  bad ;  it  eased  the  pain,  and  they  slept  well,  but  next 
morning  they  were  stiffer  than  ever.  For  two  days  previous  they  had  been  unable  to 
change  or  even  reach  any  of  their  foot  gear,  and  now  Paul  was  as  bad,  and  Tor  the 
remainder  of  the  time  each  man  as  he  arrived  at  that  stage  had  to  be  dressed  and 
prepared  for  the  day's  journey  every  morning,  and  put  to  bed  in  the  evening. 

On  the  28th  May,  finding  that  we  could  not  go  on  dragging  the  full  load  (with  four 
men)  through  the  heavy  snovv^,  we  made  up  a  depot  consisting  of  penimican,  a  coverlet,  all  the 
knapsacks  and  gear,  spirits  of  wine,  part  of  the  tent,  etc.,  in  aU  about  200 lbs.,  and  got 
on  much  better  afterv/ards.  We  gradually  retraced  our  steps  until  the  morning  of  June 
3rd.    Up  to  this  time  tlie  weather  had  been  one  continuous  snow-fall  y/ith  thick  fogs; 
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the  sun  once  or  twice  came  out  for  an  hour  or  so  and  then  snow  fell  again.  The  sick 
were  getting-  worse  steadily ;  for  the  last  two  days  neither  Paul  nor  Jenkins  could  keep 
up  with  the  sledge,  but  crawled  along  after  it,  and  often  kept  us  waiting,  for  I  would 
not  let  them  get  too  far  behind.  Craig  was  very  bad,  but  still  hobbled  along  with  us. 
Dobing  and  Jones  were  getting  stiffer  and  stiffer,  but  still  pulled  their  best.  Gray  and 
myself  were  the  only  sound  ones  left.  The  sick  scarcely  ate  anything  ;  they  covild  not 
sleep  nor  lie  still,  and  the  olfensiveness  of  their  breath  made  the  tent  almost  unbearable. 

Having  left  a  record  at  the  cairn,  and  taken  forty  out  of  the  eighty  complete 
lations,  we  started  again  in  the  evening,  and  had  not  gone  ten  yards  before  Paul  fell 
down  quite  powerless,  and  from  that  time  until  the  end  he  was  like  one  par.  Jyzed,  his 
legs  were  so  completely  useless  to  him.  Jenkins  still  crawled  along,  but  his 
time  was  drawing  near,  and  on  the  7th  he  took  his  place  alongside  Paul  on  the  sledge. 
We  now  had  to  make  two  journeys  a  day,  taking  the  provisions  and  baggage  on  for  half 
the  time  and  then  coming  back  for  the  tent  and  the  sick.  With  great  labour  we  got 
round  Snow  Point,  but  Drift  Point  was  impassable  to  us,  and  so  we  had  to  go  out  on 
the  ice. 

On  the  10th  June  we  reached  Bepulse  Harbour  Depot,  the  weather  having  once 
more  relapsed  into  a  steady  snow-fall.  Feeling  the  urgent  necessity  of  getting  the  sick 
under  medical  care,  for  both  Paul  and  Jenkins  were  alarmingly  weak  and  short  of  breath, 
■  I  read  the  records  ca.refully,  and  having  considered  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings  to  the 
very  best  of  my  ability,  I  determined  to  cross  over  to  the  "  Alert."  Everything  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  getting  over  quickly,  so  we  again  made  up  a.  depot  and  left  everything 
we  could  possibly  spare,  including  the  tent,  gun,  and  my  sextant  and  knife,  the  only  two 
things  I  had  left.  We  started  on  the  evening  of  the  1 1th,  and  had  not  got  a  mile  from 
the  shore  hummocks  before  we  came  to  water.  It  was  a  large  black-looking  pool, 
surrounded  for  some  distance  by  ice,  so  rotten  that  sledge,  sick,  and  all,  would  have  gone 
in  at  the  first  step  oif  the  thicker  floe. 

This  obstacle  at  the  very  outset,  where  I  so  little  expected  it,  made  me  stop  short, 
knowing  the  strong  tides  and  currents  that  existed  on  the  other  shore.  I  felt  that  with 
a  sick  and  enfeebled  crew  the  risk  was  too  great,  so  we  turned  back  and  landed  asfain. 
We  had  completed  from  the  Depot  to  8  days  provisions,  that  would  have  been  ample  to 
cross  with.  Now  we  had  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Polaris  Bay,  40  miles  off.  The 
([uestion  was  how  much  more  to  take,  we  eat  so  little,  that  8  days  vfould  last  us  12  I 
knew,  and  if  we  went  on  as  we  had  done  that  would  be  enough,  so  taking  the  tent  and 
gun  from  the  Depot  we  started  along  the  coast.  Next  march  Dobing  broke  down 
altogether,  and  Jones  felt  so  bad,  he  did  not  think  he  could  last  nuich  longer.  Poor 
fellows  !    Disappointment  at  the  change  of  routes  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

This  was  our  darkest  day.  We  were  40  miles  off  Polaris  Bay  at  the  very  least,  and 
only  Gray  and  myself  to  drag  the  sledge  and  the  sick — the  thing  did  not  seem  possible. 
However,  it  was  clear  that  we  must  take  all  the  provisions,  and  then  push  on  as  long 
a,nd  as  far  as  we  could,  so  we  went  back  to  the  Depot,  Gray,  Jones,  and  I,  and  brought 
the  remainder,  1 0  days,  making  us  up  to  1 8  days,  then  on  we  went. 

Craig  now  could  barely  walk,  but  his  courage  did  not  fail.  Dobing  became  rapidly 
worse,  but  fortunately  Jones  revived,  and  there  Avere  still  three  on  the  drag  ropes.  We 
toiled  painfully  through  the  gap,  a  very  hard  road,  all  rocks  and  water,  but  very  little 
snow.  The  work  towards  the  end  became  excessively  severe  on  account  of  the  narrowness 
and  steepness  of  the  passes.  The  sledge  had  to  be  unloaded  and  the  sick  lowered  down 
separately  in  the  sail.  At  last  we  got  into  NcAvman  Bay,  and  found  the  travelling  on 
the  floe  quite  a  rest,  but  the  work  had  told  on  the  men  who  were  left,  and  though  Jones 
still  dragged  with  difficidty,  it  was  evident  that  soon  both  he  ;ind  Gray  would  be  too  ill 
to  pull  at  aU.  I  felt  stiff  and  sore  about  the  body  from  constant  over-exertion,  but  I 
did  not  exhibit  any  of  the  well-known  scurvy  symptoms  as  yet.  We  were  travelling 
very  slowly  now,  for  Craig  who  had  held  out  so  long  could  scarcely  stand,  and  he  and 
Dobing  had  to  be  waited  for  constantly. 

On  the  21st  June  we  camped  about  10  miles  from  the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  close  to 
the  west  or  south  shore.  It  soon  after  came  on  to  blow  a  gale,  and  the  squalls  were  so 
violent  and  changeable  in  their  du'ection,  that  all  our  efforts  to  keep  the  tent  standing 
were  unavailing,  and  we  had  to  put  the  sick  on  the  sledge,  and  cover  them  over  with 
the  sail,  but  the  drifting  snow  which  whirled  around  us  penetrated  everywhere,  and  soon 
wet  them  thi'ough,  and  they  caught  colds,  which  made  Paul  much  worse  afterwards. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  wind  lulled,  and  by  using  the  guys,  sledge 
lashings,  and  drag  ropes,  we  managed  to  pitch  the  tent  after  an  hour's  hard  work  ;  we 
piit  the  sick  in,  and  tried  to  make  them  comfoi-table,  but  the  tent  was  badly  pitched, 
and  the  squalls  from  the  cliffs,  more  like  whirlwinds,  sometimes  made  the  two  sides  meet 
(342()N  2  Y 
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in  the  middle.  We  were  all  huddled  up  in  a  heap,  wet  through,  and  nobody  co\ikl 
sleep. 

This  went  on  until  noon  of  the  22nd,  when  the  wind  having  gone  down  we  re-pitched 
the  tent  and  had  a  few  hours'  rest,  which  we  so  much  needed.  At  9.30  we  started,  but 
the  wet  and  cold  had  stiffened  our  limbs,  and  for  the  first  time  I  felt  the  scurvy  pains  in 
my  legs.  Craig  and  Dobing  almost  dragged  themselves  along,  then-  lireath  failing 
entirely  at  every  ten  yards — this  appears  to  be  the  most  marked  featm-e  of  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease ;  all  four  now,  but  especially  Paul  and  Jenkins,  gasped  for  l^reath  on 
the  slightest  exertion,  it  was  painful  to  watch  them.  We  were  a  long  way  from  Polarift 
Bay  still,  and  I  did  not  see  how  we  were  to  reach  it  under  the  circumstances. 

On  June  23rd  it  became  necessary  to  carr}^  both  Dobing  and  Craig,  to  enable  vis 
to  advance  at  all,  and  although  this  in  our  weakened  state  made  three  trips  each  day, 
and  limited  our  advance  to  a  mile,  yet  we  were  still  moving  on. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  we  started  for  om-  last  journey  with  the  sledge,  as  I 
thought ;  for  finding  that  Jones  and  Gray  were  scarcely  able  to  pull,  I  had  deteimined 
to  reach  the  shore  at  the  plain,  pitch  the  tent,  and  walk  over  by  myself  to  Polaris  Bay 
to  see  if  there  was  any  one  there  to  help  us,  if  not,  come  back,  and  sending  Jones  and 
Gray,  who  could  still  walk,  to  the  Depot,  remain  with  the  sick  and  get  them  on  as  best  I 
could.  But  I  thank  God  it  did  not  come  to  this,  for  as  we  were  plodding  along  the  now 
water-sodden  floe  towards  the  shore,  I  saw  what  turned  out  to  be  a  dog-sledge  and  three 
men,  and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  Lieut.  Rawson  and  Dr. 
Coppinger.  Words  cannot  expi-ess  the  pleasm'e,  I'eHef,  and  gratitude  we  all  felt  at  this 
timely  meeting ;  it  did  the  sick  men  all  the  good  m  the  world. 

Lieut.  Rawson  had,  in  my  opinion,  acted  with  great  judgment  in  piannmg  his  relief 
expedition,  foi"  had  he  come  sooner  he  not  only  might  have  missed  us  altogether,  but  the 
small  force  at  his  disposal  would  not  have  been  of  so  much  service  ;  as  it  was  he  came 
in  time,  with  sufficient  provisions,  and  by  one  great  effort  got  us  all  into  safe  quarters, 
as  I  shall  explain. 

We  met  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  June,  and  with  the  help  of  his  party 
reached  the  Newman  Bay  Depot  the  next  day,  Dr.  Coppinger  watching  tbe  four  now 
utterly  prostrate  sick  with  unremitting  attention.  Half  a  day  was  spent  here  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  seal,  but  without  success,  and  so  next  morning  we  started  for  the 
Depot  at  Polaiis  Bay,  the  dogs,  with  the  assistance  of  the  three  ofiicers,  dragging  both 
sledges.  It  is  mainly  due  to  Hans'  clever  management  of  the  dogs,  and  his  skill  as  a 
driver,  that  we  were  enabled  to  advance  so  rapidly  with  such  a  heavy  load. 
That  evening,  when  we  camped,  we  were  only  12  or  13  miles  -from  the  Depot. 
Both  Paul  and  Jenkins  were  now  in  a  critical  condition,  but  Paul  more  S(j  than 
Jenkhis  ;  he  had  caught  a  fresh  cold  the  day  before,  and  his  terrible  fits  of  coughing, 
and  efforts  to  breathe,  were  most  distressing.  I  felt  the  importance  of  getting  them 
both  to  a  state  of  complete  rest  as  quickly  as  possible,  an  opinion  in  which  Dr.  Coppmger 
concurred,  so  on  the  morning  of  the  28tli  Dr.  Coppmger  and  Hans,  with  the  two 
men  on  the  8 -man  sledge  drawn  by  the  dogs,  stai'ted  for  the  Polaris  Bay  Depot. 
Soon  after,  Lieut.  Rawson  and  m-yself,  having  placed  Craig  and  Dobing  on  the 
5-man  sledge,  as  well  as  the  tent  and  all  the  gear,  but  only  two  days'  provisions,  also 
started  for  the  same  destination.  Jones  and  Gray,  who  could  still  walk,  though  slowly, 
came  on  behind.  Fortunately  for  us  two,  the  wind  helped  us  for  some  time,  but  latei- 
on,  the  travelling  becoming  very  heavy,  we  were  obhged  to  camp,  having  accomplisiied 
a  little  over  3  miles. 

Next  day,  as  wc  supposed  the  sledge  on  its  way  back  to  us,  and  I  was  anxious  to 
move  tlie  sick  men  as  little  as  possible,  I  determined  to  await  its  arrival.  This  did  not 
occur  until  3  a.m.,  of  the  30th  June,  and  the  whole  party  were  so  done,  dogs  and  men, 
that  they  had  supper  and  turned  in.  They  brought  me  a,  letter  from  Dr.  Coppinger 
saying  that  he  had  had  a  very  arduous  journey,  and  had  not  reached  the  Dep6t  until 
midnight.  The  extremely  rapid  thaw  of  the  snow  on  the  plain  obhged  them  to  cross 
broad  strips  of  bare  shingle,  while  the  floe  was  so  seamed  with  cracks  that  they  must 
have  travelled  double  the  distance  in  looking  for  a  road.  The  sick  had  borne  the  journey 
well,  and  eaten  with  good  appetite  on  their  arrival,  but  from  nooi?  of  the  29th,  Paul 
had  gradually  grown  weaker  and  weaker  until  he  died  at  5.15  ]).m.  Jenkins  was  no 
worse.  I  was  very  much  grieved  at  Paul's  death.  I  had  watched  him  and  cared  for  him 
so  long,  and  had  hoped  so  that  we  might  not  be  too  late,  that  I  felt  his  death  very  much. 
However,  we  were  not  far  from  the  end  of  this  arduous  journey  now,  the  thing  was 
to  get  the  remainder  in  as  soon  as  possible,  so  at  7  o'clock  we  once  more  started,  Lieut. 
Eawson  and  his  party  taking  the  sick  on  the  8-man  sledge  round  by  the  sledge  route, 
while  I  took  Gray  and  Jones  round  by  the  foot  of  the  hills.    We  three  reached  the 
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Depot  at  7  a.m.,  and  were  warmly  welcomed  and  cared  for  by  Lieut.  Fulford,  Dr. 
Coppinger  and  the  two  men  in  camp.  Lieut.  E-awson,  with  his  party,  arrived  at  11  a.m., 
after  a  very  heavy  journey,  having  travelled  nearly  all  the  way  on  bare  shingle.  So  at 
Itist  we  were  all  safely  in,  in  good  hands  and  comfortable  quarters. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday  I  read  the  Morning  Service,  and  all  of  us  joined  most 
heartily  and  fervently  in  rendering  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  His  gracious  mercy  and 
protection  towards  us. 

Having  benefited  so  largely  by  the  untiring  zeal  and  energy  of  both  Lieutenant 
Kawson  and  Dr.  Coppinger,  I  cannot  close  this  part  of  my  letter  without  saying  how 
much  I  owe  to  them  for  their  cordial  co-operation,  or  how  much  I  was  assisted  by  their 
advice  and  experience.  It  must  seem  like  presumption  for  one  so  little  their  senior  to 
bear  testimony  to  their  manifest  talents  and  abilities,  but  well  known  as  they  must  be 
to  you,  1  have  the  advantage  of  having  had  them  exercised  on  my  behalf  in  trying  times, 
and  I  therefore  speak  no  less  from  gratitude  than  from  conviction. 

It  will  now  only  be  necessary  to  allude  briefly  to  our  stay  at  the  depot  in  Polaris 
Bay.  The  sick  were  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Coppinger,  and  steadily  improved  from  the 
first.  My  stifiiiiess  became  worse  after  we  arrived,  but  it  was  never  very  much.  Seal  meat 
and  game  were  procured  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  sick  entirely,  and  the 
benefit  derived  was  great. 

On  the  12  th  of  July  Lieutenant  Fulford  started  for  the  ship,  as  explained  in  my 
letter  of  the  same  date.  On  the  19th  you  arrived  to  assist  us  back,  and  on  the  29th  the  Seepcu/eAOi. 
first  detachment  led  by  you  started  on  its  return  to  the  ship,  you  having  left  me 
:  instructions  to  bring  the  remainder  over  in  a  week's  time,  by  which  period  it  was  hoped 
W.  Dobing  and  Peter  Craig  would  be  strong  enough  for  the  journey.  During  the  next 
few  days  they  improved  so  much  that  we  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  start  on  the 
Friday,  as  ai'ranged  ;  so,  accordingly,  everything  was  prepared  and  ready  by  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  but  the  weather  was  so  bad,  with  rain,  snow,  and  fog,  that  starting 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  we  were  compelled  to  wait  for  a  change.  Tlie  thick  weather 
continued  until  Saturday  afternoon,  the  5th  of  August,  when  it  cleared  up  and  became 
fine,  but  almost  immediately  began  to  blow  from  N.N.E.,  starting  the  ice  from  the 
Polaris  shore,  and  increasing  rapidly  in  violence,  until  it  was  blowing  a  hard  gale. 
During  this  gale,  Mdiich  lasted  from  Saturday  the  5th  until  Tuesday  the  8th  of  August, 
we  observed  the  ice  moving  very  fast  down  Robeson  Channel,  especially  in  the  middle, 
and  from  the  great  quantity  which  came  down,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  replaced  the  ice.  of  the  basin,  which,  doubtless,  had  found  an 
outlet  to  the  southward.  This  made  me  very  desirous  of  starting,  as  not  only  was  this 
northern  ice  much  heavier,  but  it  was  more  likely  to  remain  in  motion  now  that  it  was  so 
thoroughly  broken  up,  and  this,  for  our  small  party,  was  a  serious  considej'ation. 
The  party  consisted  of  nine  persons,  as  follows  : — 

Lieutenant  L.  A.  Beaumont, 

Dr.  R.  W.  Coppinger, 

Alexander  Gray,  I.Q.M., 

George  Bryant,  CM.  Top, 

Peter  Craig,  A.B., 

Wilson  Dobing,  Gr,  R.M.A., 

Elijah  Rayner,  ditto, 

Thomas  Darke,  Pte.  R.M.L.I., 

Jno,  Murray,  ditto  : 

and  the  difficulty  was  to  decide  whether  to  take  the  20 -foot  ice-boat,  or  the  15-foot,  If 
there  was  much  water  and  little  ice,  the  former  would  be  almost  necessary  to  carry  us 
all  with  our  baggage  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  >  be  a  great  weight  for  seven  men 
and  two  convalescents  to  drag  over  the  floes.  The  15-foot  ice-boat  I  knew  would  hold 
all  the  men  easily,  but  with  so  large  an  extent  of  ice  in  motion  ferrying  would  inevitably 
expose  us  to  the  danger  of  separation.  In  fact,  that  was  the  one  condition  which 
admitted  of  no  doubt — that  however  we  went  we  must  go  all  together..  So,  after 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  decided  to  take  the  15-foot  ice-boat,  relieving 
her  of  about  200  pounds  of  the  total  weight,  which  was  towed  astern  on  the  sledge. 
To  do  this  we  fitted  the  sledge  as  a  raft  with  the  cork  fenders  and  empty  rum  tins. 

On  Tuesday,  Aug-ust  8th,  at  mid-day,  the  wind  began  to  abate,  and  by  10  p.m.  the 
sea  was  calm,  and  we  were  able  to  start.  By  carefully  stowing  the  baggage  and 
!  provisions  we  left  sufficient  room  to  pull  four  oars,  which,  with  four  paddles  and  one  to 
steer,  occupied  all  hands  ;  but  owing  to  our  deeply  laden  state  and  to  the  heavy  sledge 
towing  astern,  our  progress  was  very  slow.  The  ice  was  about  2^  miles  from  the  shore, 
but  since  -thki  wind  had  fallen  M-as  slowly  closing  in  again.  Observing  that  there  seemed  • 
(..42(;)  2  Y  2 
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to  be  a  strong  southerly  drift  we  steered  north,  and  entered  the  ice  nearly  abreast  of 
Co.pe  Lupton.  We  wound  our  way  gradually  between  the  floes  amongst  loose  brash  ice 
until  we  emerged  into  a  large  expanse  of  open  water,  which  to  our  unaccustomed  eyes 
looked  quite  like  a  sea,  and  several  times  as  we  were  crossing  it  I  wished  that  we  ware 
in  the  20-foot  boat.  It  must  have  been  at  least  3  miles  broad,  and,  when  we 
disembarked  on  the  floe  on  its  further  side,  we  were  ah'eady  about  8  miles  from 
the  Observatory  at  Polaris  Bay.  This  commencement  was  so  encouraging  that  we 
pushed  on  across  floes  and  open  spaces  of  water  until  2.30  p.m.  of  the  9th  of  August,  by 
wdiich  time  we  had  attained  a  position  distant  about  10  miles  from  St.  Patrick  Bay,  for 
which  we  had  steered,  but  a  good  deal  to  the  south  of  the  line  joining  it,  with  oin- 
starting  point  on  the  other  coast. 

When  we  camped  I  observed  with  regret  that  the  floe  we  were  on  was  slowly  but 
surely  moving  with  the  whole  of  the  ice  to  the  southward.  In  passing  from  one  to  the 
other,  or  in  pulling  along  between  them,  it  was  not  easy  to  detect  this  movement,  and 
insensibly  we  had  been  carried  to  the  southward  of  our  course.  But  there  was  now  no 
help  for  it ;  we  had  had  a  long  journey  and  must  camp,  so  I  hoped  that  we  should  make 
up  in  our  next  march  what  we  lost  during  our  halt  for  rest.  Believing  that  we  might 
reach  the  shore  the  next  day  by  making  a  push  for  it,  I  limited  our  halt  to  7^  hours  ; 
but  even  in  that  time  I  estimated  that  we  had  been  swept  6  miles  directly  away 
from  the  point  we  were  striving  to  reach.  This  was  a  most  unwelcome  discovery.  I 
had  anticipated  and  allowed  for  a  southerly  drift,  but  not  for  an  easterly  one  as  well. 
However,  with  good  travelling  I  hoped  we  should  make  up  for  all  we  had  lost  before 
lunch,  and  make  good  some  few  miles  afterwards.  In  this  I  was  mistaken.  We  had 
unfortunately  got  into  ice  which  was  so  heavy,  and  the  floes  so  insignificant,  that  the 
delays  caused  by  the  frequent  change  from  sledging  to  boating,  and  vice  versa,  made  us 
lose  more  than  we  gained.  All  the  leads  of  water  we  met  lay  at  right  angles  to  our 
course,  and  the  varieties  of  dilBculties  we  met  with  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  until  we  did  it  I  would  not  have  believed  that  a  boat  or  sledge 
could  be  pushed  and  dragged  through  and  over  such  obstacles. 

After  a  hard  journey  of  14  hours  we  found  ourselves  still  a  good  two  miles  from  our 
position  of  the  day  before,  and  much  further  south.  During  the  journey  we  noticed  that 
the  ice  had  moved  to  the  southward  for  quite  eight  hours  out  of  the  twelve,  and  had 
been  stationary,  or  movuig  slowly  to  the  northward,  for  the  other  four ;  evidently  we 
were  affected  with  unequal  tides,  which,  aided  by  a  hght  north-westerly  wind,  had 
prevented  us  from  recovering  our  lost  ground.  As  soon  as  the  southerly  tide  slacked, 
we  struck  straight  in  for  the  land,  if  possible  to  get  out  of  its  further  influence,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  without  success.  I  was  again  obliged  to  camp  for  fear  of  overwoi'king  the 
men.  During  that  halt,  owing  to  the  wind  having  fallen,  we  did  not  drift  so  much — 
about  four  miles — but  that  was  quite  enough  to  make  me  feel  anxious,  for  were  now 
nearly  abreast  Cape  Baird  ;  each  halt  we  drifted  more  than  we  could  make  up  during  the 
day,  and  consequently  we  were  slowly,  but  surely,  passing  into  Kennedy  Channel,  from 
which  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  have  reached  the  ship  with  our  stock  of  provisions. 
The  men  worked  well,  but  not  like  men  who  were  aware  of  their  difficult  position.  It  is 
a  most  difficult  thing,  unless  you  watch  for  it  very  closely,  to  tell  in  which  direction  you 
are  really  going  when  in  the  midst  of  moving  ice,  and  although  they  could  not  help  seeing 
that  we  had  drifted  very  much  to  the  southward,  yet  they  would  not  believe  that  so  much 
travelling  and  hard  work  had  all  gone  for  nothing — in  fact,  had  not  realized  the  situation. 
Both  Dr.  Coppinger  and  myself  had  agreed  that  ovir  wisest  course  on  this,  the  third 
journey,  was  to  make  straight  for  Cape  Baird,  and  push  on  until  we  reached  it,  so 
accordingly  we  started  with  that  object  full  in  view  at  8.30  p.m.  on  the  10th  of  Augupt ; 
we  believed  ourselves  then  about  six  miles  off,  and  hoped  to  reach  it  by  the  usual  camping 
time,  but  in  reality  it  must  liave  been  much  further.  In  the  early  part  of  the  journey 
we  came  across  several  good  floes,  and  made  as  it  appeared  to  us  fair  progress,  but  we 
were  drifting  faster  than  ever  to  the  southward,  and  had  quite  lost  sight  of  Miller  Island, 
our  most  important  landmark,  nor  did  we  seem  much  nearer  to  Cape  Baird ;  in  fact, 
matters  were  looking  anything  but  pleasant.  For  the  last  two  days  we  had  been  doing 
all  we  could  to  beat  the  tides,  and  each  day  had  been  driven  further  back  ;  nor  did  1  see 
how  it  could  be  altered  in  any  way ;  we  were  already  doing  the  maximum  of  work,  and 
taking  the  minimum  of  rest,  yet  that  was  not  enough,  and  our  only  chance  lay  in  going 
on  without  stopping  until  we  reached  the  land. 

At  about  5  a.m.,  Aug.  11th,  a  marked  change  took  place,  .'i  breeze  sj^rang  up  from 
the  westward  and  the  ice  already  in  motion  travelled  much  faster,  especially  that  about 
Cape  Lieber  which  was  blown  across  Kennedy  Channel  towards  Bessels  Bay,  large 
spaces  of  water  formed  in  rear  of  this  ice  giving  more  room  f ir  the  remainder  to  move 
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hich.  it  did  with  results  very  unfavourable  to  us.    Floes  turned  while  we  were  crossing 
[hem,  lanes  opened  and  closed  again  within  a  few  minutes,  and  the  embarking  and 
disembarking  became  so  incessant  and  hui-ried  that  there  was  hardly  time  to  look  ahead 
>r  choose  our  road.    This  went  on  until  1  p.m.  (Aug.  11)  wlien  the  wind  changed  to 
he  S.E.    We  had  then  been  16^  hours  at  work,  and  according  to  usual  routine  it  was 
ime  to  camp,  but  we  had  drifted  so  much  and  gained  so  little,  the  ice  was  in  such  a 
|tate  of  commotion,  and  the  cape  still  so  far  off  that  camping  seemed  like  giving  up  our 
ist  chance  of  reaching  the  ship  ;  so  I  explained  the  necessity  to  the  party  and  pointed 
ut  that  a  special  effort  was  required ;  they  quite  understood  it,  and  after  a  hurried 
upper  we  started  again.    Shortly  after,  the  tide  turned,  and  the  S.E.  wind  commencing 
o  take  effect,  produced  the  utmost  confusion  in  the  moving  mass,  it  was  going  in  every 
irection,  turning  and  wheeling  in  a  most  perplexing  manner,  and  making  it  difficult  to 
dvance  in  any  one  way  even  for  five  minutes  together.    About  this  time  we  found 
urselves  on  a  small  piece  of  ice  not  more  than  30  yards  broad,  from  which  we  made  five 
,ttempts  to  start  but  wnthout  success  ;  either  our  piece  turned  round,  or  the  road  ahead 
•ecame  blocked  or  was  in  too  rapid  motion,  each  time  something  unforeseen  prevented 
IS,  until  it  became  quite  ridiculous  the  way  in  which  we  ran  from  one  side  of  our  prison 
o  the  other.    At  last  a  very  large  old  floe  swept  down  upon  us,  and  we  were  fortunate 
mough  to  reach  it ;  we  were  now  thoroughly  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of  pushing 
in  in  earnest,  and  we  crossed  floe  after  floe  as  hard  as  we  could  go,  but  our  fortunes  were 
>n  the  mend,  the  wind  had  checked  the  ice,  the  tide  was  in  our  favour,  and  we  were 
learing  the  land.    Away  to  the  southward  along  the  Cape  Lieber  shore  there  was  open 
vater  as  far  as  we  could  see,  almost  reaching  across  to  Joe  Island,  it  was  blowing  very 
resh  in  the  channel  and  the  sea  beating  against  the  ice  made  a  loud  roar  :  the  ice  was  slowly 
)eing  pushed  back  again.  Taking  advantage  of  this  favourable  change  we  pushed  on  and  by 
.0  p.m.  (Aug.  11)  had  done  so  well,  that  we  stopped  and  had  breakfast;  we  were  then 
ipproaching  the  large  water  spaces  which  still  remained  about  Cape  Lieber.    One  by  one 
ve  reached  and  crossed  them,  on  one  occasion  though  only  doing  it  just  in  time,  as  the 
ilready  deeply  loaded  boat  was  half  full  of  water,  from  the  plug  having  been  loosened  in 
aunching  off  the  ice.    Eventually  we  launched  into  a  large  open  space  of  water  which 
icemed  to  reach  the  very  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  as  we  steered  for  a  low  part  of  the  shore 
tbout  four  miles  off  we  hoped  that  our  difficulties  were  over  ;  the  wind  had  fallen  light 
3ut  the  ice  was  still  coming  back,  and  would  only  just  give  us  time  to  land,  so  we  pulled 
iway  as  fast  as  we  could,  some  were  so  tired  that  they  went  to  sleep  while  pulling,  and 
30  wonder,  for  when  we  landed  at  7  a.m.  (August  12th)  we  had  been  over  32  hours  hard 
it  work.    I  don't  think  we  should  have  reached  the  shore  even  then  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  S.E.  wind. 

After  supper  and  a  good  sleep  Dr.  Coppinger  and  myself  walked  to  Cape  Baird 
\bout  1|^  miles  off,  to  determine  how  to  cross  over  to  Discovery  Harbour ;  up  to  this  time 
:he  weather,  most  fortunately  for  us,  had  been  extremely  fine,  but  now  a  thick  fog  was 
5etthng  down  everywhere  over  the  land.  We  were  in  time,  however,  to  see  across  the 
floes  into  Discovery  Harbour,  and  much  to  our  surprise  saw  tivo  ships  at  anchor  there. 
A.S  it  turned  out  afterwards  the  "  Alert "  had  passed  down  close  to  the  shore  in  ohe  very  bad 
sveather  just  before  we  started. 

Having  selected  our  route  and  built  a  cau'n,  we  returned  to  the  camp,  and  after 
lunch  started,  at  7  a.m.,  August  13th,  through  closely  packed  ice  which  had  returned 
very  soon  after  our  arrival.  Owing  to  the  thick  mist  we  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
keeping  to  the  line,  and  although  after  the  first  hour  we  had  no  water  to  cross,  yet  we 
iiad  some  very  bad  ice  to  get  over,  and  once  or  twice  nearly  had  the  boat  and  sledge 
through.  We  persevered,  however,  in  the  hope  of  getting  across  in  one  march,  as  I  felt 
Trom  seeing  the  "  Alert  "  there  that  our  not  having  arrived  might  prove  veiy  inconvenient, 
but  the  way  w^as  difficult  and  we  had  to  go  a  long  round  to  find  a  practicable  road, 
30  though  our  progress  was  sure,  yet  after  22  hours'  solid  dragging  we  seemed  still  so  far 
9lTthat  I  took  Dr.  Coppinger's  advice  and  camped.    It  was  then  5  a.m,,  August  14th. 

In  the  evening,  at  7  just  as  we  were  preparing  to  start,  we  heard  a  cheer,  and 
then  another,  and  running  out,  found  that  it  came  from  Commander  Markhaiia  and  his 
iparty,  who  had  come  out  to  our  assistance,  having  left  the  "Alert"  at  3  p.m.  They 
came  out  provided  vnth  fresh  meat,  wine,  and  every  delicacy  of  which  they  were  possessed, 
and  most  generously  insisted  on  our  using  them.  We  were  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we  were  in  perfect  health  and  in  good  training,  all  except  the  two  convalescents,  who 
had  been  spared  as  much  as  possible,  but  of  course  were  very  tired.  Having  freely 
partaken  of  all  the  luxuries  so  kindly  provided  by  the  "Alert's"  party,  we  started  in 
their  company  for  the  shore,  following  their  outward  tracks.  After  a  short  march  of 
about  2  miles  we  reached  the  shore  of  Bellot  Island,  where  the  breakwater  joins  on  to 
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"  Ali.T"'wW    r  yelcomed  by  Captain  Nares  and  aU  the  officers  of  the 

Alert,  who  took  us  on  board  and  after  another  hearty  meal  sent  us  to  bed 

Next  day,  August  15th,  we  left  the  "Alert"  and  pulled  across  the  Tt.rh. 
arnvmg  on  board  the  Discovery  at  1  p.m.,  having  been  abserfromThe  s^n^sS^ 

Durmg  this  long  absence,  through  suffering  and  privation  not  to  nfT  a 

work,  the  conduct  of  the  men  was  most  satisfactory     N^e  of  us  T  tll?l  i 
to  the  full  what  a  sledging  campaign  meant,  but  tS  menTastral^,  ta^ttl't^^ 
then-  merit,  therefore,  tor  the  way  in  which  they  met  and  overcame  arOTcultii  Th^^^ 

Frank  Jones,  Stoker,  eai'ned  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  nartv  K,.  fl.o  .1.  c^' 
prSe    ^"^"^"'^^  ""'"^  ■'        P^t'''"t  kindness  and  good  nature  to  all  wL  beyoid  al" 
Amongst  those  of  the  party  who  came  under  my  notice  for  their  zeal  md  ener.,v 

to  say 'that  'tCl'tm'^l^"""         -^"^rings  with  manly  fortitude  ;  it  is  not  exaggerating 

" fsi- ...  -  ,r;„'s 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

To  Captain  H.  F.  Stephenson,  ^'  ^'  BEAUMONT, 

H.M.S.  ''Discovery;'  Lieutenant,  H.N. 

Discovery  Harbour, 


H.M.S.  "Discovery"  (at  Discovery  Harbour), 
Sir,  20th  August,  1876. 

betwLnThVl]!f^''?l'i  inclose  for  your  information  a  fuU  report  of  my  sledge  iom-ney 
in IrLm  of  ^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^^  of  August,'inclusive.'^  I  hL'  addS 

of  records^eft  h^th^e^cai^ns      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  observations,  etc.,  that  were  taken,  and  copies 

I  remam, 
Sir, 

To  Ca'Dfarn  77       <v    7  r.  ^^^^  obedient  Servant, 

BEAUMONT. 
^'  Lieutenant. 


H.M.S.  "Discovery"  (at  Discovery  Harbour), 

^,      ,  20th  August,  1876. 

J- hursday,  Qth  Aj)i-il 


i 

>  i 
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"  Sir  Edward  Parry." 

1.  George  W.  Emmerson,  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate,  Captain  of  sledge. 

2.  Alexander  Gray,  Ice  Quartermaster. 

3.  Wniiam  Jenkins,  Carpenter's  Mate. 

4.  Wilson  Dobing,  Gunner,  R.M.A. 

5.  Peter  Craig,  A.B. 

6.  Frank  Jones,  Stoker. 

7.  Charles  W.  Paul,  A.B. 

"Stephenson." 

1.  Jeremiah  Rourke,  Leading  Stoker,  Captain  of  sledge. 

2.  David  Taws,  Ice  Quartermaster. 

3.  George  Leggett,  Acting  Ship's  Cook. 

4.  James  Cooper,  2nd  Captain  Maintop. 

5.  John  Hodges,  A.B. 

6.  Benjamin  Wyatt,  A.B. 

7.  Thomas  Darke,  Private,  KM.L.I. 


Table  showing  the  Equipment 


1  Tent 
5  Tent  poles 

2  Spreaders.  . 
2  Tent  ropes 
1  Waterproof  sheet 
1  Floor  cloth  covering 
1  Lower  robe 

1  Coverlet  ,  . 
'1  Extra  ditto 
8  Sleeping  bags 
8  knapsacks 

2  Tent  brushes 
1  Clothes  brush 
1  Sledge  complete  .  . 
.'1  Sailing  thwart  and  tye 

block     .  .         .  . 
1  Set  halhards  and  braces 
1  Canvas  bottom    .  . 
1  Sledge  trough 
1  Sledge  lashing    .  . 
1  Sledge  clips 
1  Pickaxe   .  . 
1  Shovel     .  . 
4  Snow  knives 
1  Saw 

1  Chopper  and  board 
1  Cooking  stove 
|6  Spare  wicks 
1  Spirit  lamp 
8  Pannikins 
8  Spoons 
8  Water  bottles 
1  Eum  tin  and  measure 
1  Scales  and  funnel 

Set  Record  cases.  . 
1  Sextant  .  . 


and  Weight  dragged  per  Man  on  Starting  from  H.M.S. 
"  Discovery." 

lbs.     oz.  lbs.  oz. 

31      0  1  Chronometer 

22  0  1  Barometer 
0     14  1  Thermometer 
2      8  1  Telescope.  . 

12      0  1  Compass,  prismatic 

9      0  1  Compass,  steering 

21      0  1  Gun    7  8 

19      0  1  Rifle    7  8 

23  0  Ammunition  .  .  .  .  16  0 
64  0  1  Medicine  box  .  .  . .  6  0 
96      0  1  Store  bag                               15  0 

12  2  Cook   and  sledge  haver- 

0      8  sacks   12 

115      0  8  Duffle  coats        ..        ..        48  0 


6 
3 
4 
6 
5 
3 
1 
5 

28 
4 
6 
4 

12 
4 
1 
2 
1 

15 


0 

2 
13 
8 
0 
8 
4 


8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
12 
7 
0 


Constant  weight . 


649 


14  days'  provisions,  and  in  addition  7  weeks' 
spirits  of  wine  and  7  weeks'  compressed 
tea. 


14  days'  for  8  men  =112  rations  at 

3  lbs.  per  ration 
49  days'  for  8  men  =  392  at  2  ozs. 

per  man 

49  days'  for  8  men  =  392  at  \  oz. 

Total  provisions 
Constant  weights    .  . 

Grand  total 


lbs. 

336 
40 


397i 
649J: 


104  6 J 


IO4B2  _         ji^g  man. 
The  weight  of  packages,  has  been  omitted. 


Ship's  company  gave  us  three  cheers,  and  all  wished  us  success. 
Tlie  Captain  accompanied  us  to  Dutch  Island  ;  the  sledges  dragging  heavily,  but  the 
nen  pulling  weU. 

Weather  fine  and  clear,  but  very  cold  ;  the  men  wearing  moccasins,  duffle  trousers, 
canvass  overalls,  and  seal  skin  caps. 
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Shifted  1  I'.M.  The  travelling  was  good  up  to  Distant  Cape  ;  then  came  a  very  rough  bit  before  we 

C%T,nitiecl  G.30  P.M.  ^jj-^  ^Yie  icefoot  in  Watercourse  Bay.  6.30  p.m.,  halted  and  camped  imder  the  lee  of  s] 
wTnV  Wr^Tlier  lloeberg.  Pitched  the  tents  on  ice.  Found  that  the  daily  provision  bags  had  been  forgotten.! 
Cahn   h.c.  —32°  Everything  was  a  little  adrift,  as  it  was  our  first  night,  and  the  men  were  tired  and 

11  cold. 

I  list  travelled^*^  Charles  Paul  takes  cook  in  our  tent.    The  ice  makes  a  very  cold  bed;  everyone 

6J,-'miles.        turned  in  by  8.30  p.m.,  but  what  with  the  cold  and  the  novelty  of  things  nobody  can 
„   made  good  sleep. 

Friday,  7th  April 

Called  the  cook  at  6  a.m.  Fine  but  very  cold  ;  he  took  a  long  time  di-essing,  from 
want  of  practice,  and  getting  his  fingers  frost-bitten  ;  so  Coppinger  had  packed  and  was 
ready  almost  an  hour  before  us.  Everyone  very  stiff  and  cramped  from  the  exertion  of 
yesterday  and  the  cold  of  the  night  (  —  45°). 

Breakfast  consisted  of  about  ^  lb.  of  pemmican,  biscuit,  and  a  pannikin  of  cocoa  per 
man.    Pemmican  is  not  much  liked,  though  they  don't  hke  to  own  it. 

Packing  up  was  a  very  slow  process  to-day,  and  the  result  nothing  very  great ;  but 
practice  will  amend  this. 

As  soon  as  everything  was  packed  up  I  assembled  the  men  and  told  them  that  wIiiIqI 
we  were  away  sledging  we  should  have  prayers  every  day  before  commencing  our  march.! 
Si,;iftcd  it  A.M.  9  A.M.,  prayers.    9.15,  started  along  the  icefoot  in  Watercourse  Bay  ;  the  travellingi| 

CaiDpcd  .:..5()  P.M.  very  good  ;  everyone  soon  got  warm.  Kounded  Cape  Murchison.  Ice  pressed  close  up 
Mavcliinf^ Vh^COm  '  floebergs,  but  good  travelHng  inside. 

Win  '  \V'  'I'liei'  ^^^PP^*^^  f^^'  lunch  off*  St.  Patrick  Bay  ;  the  captains  of  the  sledges  had  forgottenl): 

Cnliu   h.c-.  —  IS"      serve  out  the  allowance  of  spirits  of  wine,  so  we  had  to  use  the  stearine  lamp.  Fromi 
,.     —32'  want  of  experience  the  cook  allowed  it  to  burn  too  low,  so  that  the  wick  was  consumed,! 
„     —35''  and  it  became  impossible  to  melt  any  stearine  to  start  it  afresh.    All  this  caused  delay,  but) 
Disi.  trav.  T-Jm^     we  shall  not  fall  into  the  same  error  again. 

,.  mado  o-d. /m  1.30,  started  again.  Crossed  entrance  of  St.  Patrick  Bay,  a  very  old  floe,  blue 
topped.  During  the  afternoon  George  Leggett,  acting  ship's  cook,  one  of  Coppiuger's  men, 
became  very  sick,  probably  due  to  over-exertion  ;  several  of  the  others  in  the  same  crew 
were  pulling  very  feebly.    I  fell  in  to  their  drag  ropes,  as  they  could  not  keep  up. 

5.50  P.M.,  camped,  every  one  being  very  tired.  No  shelter  to-night,  and  on  ice  again, 
but  it  is  quite  calm  though  cold.  Things  are  going  a  little  more  smoothly,  but  I  suppose 
each  new  cook,  as  his  night  comes  on,  will  have  his  OAvn  method  of  cooking;  last  night  the 
pemmican  was  so  stodgy  it  was  like  eating  damp  saw  dust ;  and  "  blue  "  of  tea,  the  men's 
expression  for  the  small  quantity  which  remains  over  after  all  are  served,  was  in  great 
request. 

Bum  is  used  as  a  night-cap  just  before  settling  down,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
warm  them  up,  but  several  of  the  men  don't  much  care  for  it. 

Clearing  our  overalls  and  foot  gear  of  frozen  snow  m  this  cold  weather  gives  us 
plenty  to  do,  it  takes  about  an  hour  before  they  are  fit  to  go  into  the  sleeping  bags  to  be 
thawed  for  the  morning. 

Saturday,  "ith  April. 

Called  the  cook  at  6  a.m.,  but  he  was  so  slow  that  we  did  not  have  prayers  imtil 
after  9. 

iSiartud  ;>.2.)  a.m.  9.20,  started,  all  the  men  feehng  very  stiff  and  sore  ;  they  are  not  accustomed  to  the 

Camped  6.5U  p.m.   work  yet. 

liimch  lih.  Coppinger  and  I  walked  ahead,  thinking  that  it  would  make  them  step  out.  We 

Alarchmg  8  lirs.  followmg  the  coast  line  round  Shift  Rudder  Bay. 

About  an  hour  after  starting,  having  got  some  way  ahead,  we  were  called  back  to 
3to  i )  attend  to  Leggett,  who  had  nearly  fainted  and  coidd  not  get  on  ;  he  overworked  himself 

iS^'.AV.  2   .,  —30"  the  first  day,  and  has  not  eaten  sufficient  food  since,  he  was  soon  able  to  walk  by  tlie 
2       —35"  sledge  however,  and  we  went  on,  Coppinger  and  myself  both  falling  in  to  the  drag  ropes. 
Dist.  trav.  8  m.  I  tried  to  round  Cape  Beechey  before  lunch,  but  so  many  of  the  men  felt  weak  and 

,.  made gd.  6m.  (Jone,  that  we  are  only  going  slowly.  1.15  P.M.,  stopped  for  lunch,  Leggett  and  othern 
feeling  very  sick  ;  there  is  a  shght  wind,  and  though  the  sun  is  shining  brigOitly,  it  is 
very  cold ;  nobody  can  keep  warm,  and  the  water  will  not  boil. 

2.45  P.M.,  started  again,  having  had  much  difficulty  in  making  the  tea,  owing  to  tlie 
wind  ;  the  4  oz.  of  bacon  which  we  have  at  lunch  is  frozen  so  hard  and  so  intensely  cold 
to  the  teeth  that  no  one  can  eat  it. 

Eoimded  the  point,  and  observed  a  line  of  steep  cliffs  ahead  ;  as  Jar  as  we  have  come 
the  land  has  been  low  and  the  travelHng  very  good  ;  we  have  followed  the  track  of  the 
dog-sledge  with  which  Lieutenant  Rawson  and  Mr.  Ecrei-ton  ret^r;^led  to  the  Alert/' 
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but  at  this  point  we  found  two  tracks,  one  going  along  the  land,  and  the  other  turning 
on  to  the  floe  ;  observing  that  on  their  return  journey  they  had  evidently  avoided  the 
land,  we  followed  their  example  and  lowered  the  sledges  on  to  the  floe. 

Our  progress  on  the  floe  became  very  slow,  as  it  was  rough  and  hummocky,  but 
keeping  out  a  httle  way  from  the  land  we  got  on  to  a  good  floe  and  made  better 
progress  ;  most  of  Coppinger's  men  were  very  much  done,  and  just  before  coming  into 
camp  we  discovered  that  ilourke  had  fallen  down  exhausted  on  the  snow ;  as  he  was 
behmd  everyone  on  the  drag  ropes,  his  absence  was  not  observed  initil  we  had  left  him 
more  than  half  a  mile  behind, 

Coppinger  went  back  for  him  and  1  looked  out  for  a  camp,  as  it  was  clear  we  coidd 
not  go  on  much  further  that  day, 

I  hope  we  shall  all  begin  to  mend  to-morrow,  and  then  we  shall  get  on  better. 

Camped  to  leeward  of  some  high  hummocks.  I  tried  to  take  some  angles,  but  I 
cannot  face  the  wind. 


A.M. 


Sanday,  9  th  AiJril, 

Called  the  cook  this  morning  at  5.40  a.m.,  and  started  at  9  a.m.  exactly.  Started  9  a  m 

The  wav  led  across  a  pretty  good  floe  running  parallel  to  the  high  precipitous  clifts  Camped  6.50  v.m, 
we  were  passing  ;  the  morning  was  misty,  with  a  gentle  l)reeze  from  the  southwai-d,  which  Lunch  l^h, 
induced  us  to  make  sail  but  it  soon  after  died  away.  Marchmggh.  20m. 

Coppinger's  crew-  were  much  mure  cheerful  this  morning,  evidently  the  result  of  Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
returning  strength  and  a  good  night s  rest,  and  as  the  mist  cleared  away  and  the  sun  ^''^  ^hc  -^^^ 
came  out,  we  began  to  experience  the  exhilarating  effects  of  this  splendid  climate.  Calm     „  — si* 

Though  the  road  was  not  good,  yet  we  made  fair  progress,  and  there  were  no  signs  jyi^i  trav.  6m. 
of  distress.  „  madegd.Gm. 

We  stopped  for  lunch  at  1  p.m.  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  that  evening  camped  at 
the  entrance  of  Wrangel  Bay,  having  been  amongst  heavy  hummocks  the  last  few  hours, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  heavy  ice  for  the  morrow. 

Monday,  10th  April. 

Started  at  9  a.m.    Up  to  this  time  we  had  found  the  track  of  the  dog-sledge  that  started  d 
had  passed  about  a  week  before  a  very  good  guide,  but  here  we  lost  it,  and  no  wonder,  Camped  8  p. 
for  the  confused  mass  of  hummocks  before  us  presented  nothing  but  points  and  shax'p  Lunch  1^  h. 
edges,  and  for  our  slow  and  heavy  sledges  pickaxes  had  to  clear  the  way.     This  made  ^^^^'^^^^'^o  ^• 
the  progress  so  slow  that  I  determined  to  strike  in  for  the  land.  Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 

On  the  tidal  ice  outside  the  barrier  of  floebergs  we  found  the  tracks  of  the  dog-  |'g"o  ^,'^'"^4=' 
sledge,  showing  that  they  too  had  avoided  the  wilderness  of  hummocks  outside  ;  gis.E ")  '  ' 
unfortunately  for  us,  recent  high  tide.'  prevented  our  following  this  generally  good  route,  2toG  f^-^-^i- 
and  we  were  obliged  to  haul  the  sledges  over  the  barrier  of  stranded  ice  on  to  the  land-  Dist.  trav.  Sm. 
foot  inside  ;  this  we  found  to  be  a  road  about  30  feet  broad,  between  the  steep  talus  of    >»  ^"^^  6m. 
the  chff  and  the  high  wall  of  stranded  ice.    The  snow  was  rather  soft  from  being  so 
sheltered,  but  it  seemed  far  preferable  to  the  hummocks  ;  so  as  soon  as  the  sledges  were 
up  we  started  again. 

The  wind  blew  down  this  narrow  passage  with  a  stinging  freshness  that  made 
•  luncheon  quite  a  trying  halt. 

After  lunch  we  foimd  that  the  road  became  so  bad  that  we  could  no  longer  follow 
it.  The  land-foot  natm'ally  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  shore,  and  very  much  also 
of  the  wall  of  ice  that  is  raised  along  the  shore  by  the  pressure  from  without ;  where 
this  wall  is  high,  even  if  the  shore  is  steep  and  precipitous,  sufficient  snow  fills  up  the 
angle  to  make  a  good  road,  but  when  a  gap  occurs  in  the  wall,  or  it  is  absent  altogetlier, 
the  snow  forms  a  continuous  slope  to  the  floe,  or  ends  abruptly  in  a  drop  of  from  5  to  30 
feet  on  to  the  ice.  This  was  what  occuixed  to-day,  for  aftei-  advancing  along  slopes  so 
steep  that  we  were  obhged  to  cut  a  trench  for  the  inside  runner  to  keep  the  sledge  as 
level  as  possible,  and  also  from  sliding  dovm,  we  came  to  an  impassable  slope  with  no 
parapet,  and  had,  after  unloading,  to  lower  both  sledges  and  crews  down  on  to  the  floe 
2.5  feet  below. 

This  caused  a  great  delay,  but  later  on  in  the  afternoon  we  got  on  to  a  large  old  floe, 
and  making  sail  to  a  strong  f;dr  wind,  we  almost  made  up  for  lost  time. 

We  camped  at  8  r,M.,  at  the  end  of  the  old  iloe  ;  blowing  fresh,  with  a  good  deal 

drift. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  men  ai'e  better  altogether,  more  able  to  do  the  work, 
although  to-day  haa  been  a  hard  one, 

(^^426)      "  %Z 
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Started  9.50  a.m. 
Camped  7  p.m. 
Lunch  1  h. 
Marching  8h.  10m. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
Calm  b.c.-14°. 

_ir. 

Intent  "    +  5°. 

Dist.  tray.  6^m. 
,,  made  sfd.Gvm. 


Started  9.25  a.m. 
Camped  7.0  p.ji. 
Lunch  1  h.  10  m. 
Marching  8h.  25m. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
Calm     b.  -21" 
-19" 
.,  -21' 

In  tent  -5°. 

Dist.  trav.  m. 
,,  madegd.5|-  m. 


Started  9.30  a.tj. 
Camped  10  p.m. 
Lunch  1  h.  20  m. 
Marching  lO^h. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
S  1.    b.c.  -21° 
„  -24° 
„  -27° 
Dist.  trav.  9  m. 
,,  made ed. 8m. 


Stai'tcd  11  A.K. 
Camped  8.45  p.v. 
Lunch  1|  h. 
Marching  8 

Wind.  Wr. 
Calm    b  c. 


h. 

Thor. 
-21 


Dist.  tr.av.  8  m. 
raadn  crd.  7^  ir 


Tuesday,  11th  April. 

We  were  all  so  tired  last  ni^ht  that  for  the  first  time  out  we  slept  soundly.  1  did 
not  wake  up  until  7  a.m.  Started  at  9.50  a.m.;  dull  and  snowing;  the  wind  that  had 
been  blowmg  all  night  had  died  away.  The  way  led  over  a  very  rough  pack,  and 
entailed  so  much  labour  and  road  making,  that  I  halted  the  party  for  half  an  hour  whilst 
I  went  to  the  land,  a,bout  a  mile  off,  to  see  if  we  could  get  on  to  the  land-foot,  and 
three  other  parties  started  in  other  directions  to  try  and  hit  upon  a  iioe,  for  it  was  so  thick 
we  could  not  see  above  a  hundred  yards. 

I  found  the  land-foot  much  too  steep  for  travelling,  and  as  the  other  explorers  were 
not  more  successful,  we  made  the  bevst  of  it,  and  toiled  on.  At  1.30  p.m.  we  reached  a 
small  floe  and  had  lunch  ;  still  very  thick,  but  no  snow. 

During  the  afternoon  it  cleared  up,  and  we  saw  Cape  Frederick  VII  and  Liacoln 
Bay  ahead ;  after  another  heavy  bit  of  pack  we  got  on  to  a  good  sized  floe  ;  we  had 
crossed  it  by  7  p.m.,  and  finding  that  the  ice  ahead  was  heavy,  we  camped.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  the  depot  in  Lincoln  Bay,  but  I  could  not  see  it ;  I  suppose  we  were  still  too 
far  off. 

Wednesday.  12th  A]jril. 

Started  this  morning  at  9.25  a.m.  ;  cold  and  fine  ;  my  intention  was  to  examine  the  ' 
depot  which  was,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay ;  I  thought  1  saw  a  good  line  of  floes,  but  we 
found  as  we  reached  them  that  they  were  covered  with  soft  snow,  that  made  dragging 
very  heavy  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  barriers  of  hummocks  being  bigger  than  usual. 
However,  by  lunch  time  we  had  got  well  into  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  during  the 
afternoon  march  I  was  able  to  pick  out  a  better  though  a  roundabout  road.    The  day  , 
was  a  trying  one  to  me,  as  it  was  exceedingly  bright,  and  the  constant  strain  on  the  eyesw 
in  trying  to  distinguish  the  good  leads  dazzled  them  so  that  by  5  p.m.  I  had  to  put  on 
spectacles,  and  fall  into  the  drag  ropes,  and  for  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  next  day 
I  wai=?  very  uncomfortable,  not  being  able  to  see  without  pain. 

We  reached  the  land  just  beyond  the  depot,  which  was  rather  difficult  to  find,  as  it 
was  almost  covered  with  snow,  but  was  all  correct.  We  read  the  records  at  the  cairn, 
and  leaving  a  notice  of  our  visit,  we  followed  the  sledges,  which  had  gone  on. 

We  caught  them  up  by  7  p.m.,  and  camped,  having  nearly  reached  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  bay. 

Thursday,  l^th  April. 

6.20  A.M.,  called  the  cook,  but  he  was  a  long  time  getting  ready,  so  we  did  not 
start  until  9.30. 

Our  way  lead  along  the  shore  for  about  three  miles  ;  the  travelling  was  good  and 
we  got  on  well,  but  we  soon  came  to  another  Hue  of  steep  cHffs  ;  thinking  that  the  land- 
foot,  though  promising,  would  not  prove  to  be  continuous,  and  that  we  might  be  delayed 
in  getting  off  it,  we  turned  off  on  the  floe  at  once,  and  worked  our  way  up  along  about 
hall*  a  mile  from  the  shore  amongst  some  easy  hummocks. 

After  lunch  we  gradually  got  into  such  a  close  pack  that  we  could  not  make  any 
progress,  and  reluctantly  turned  towards  the  land. 

We  found  the  icefoot  practicahle,  and  followed  it  as  far  as  we  could,  but  we  had 
evidently  reached  a  point  in  the  coast  subject  to  great  pressure  from  the  ice,  which  was  not 
only  piled  to  a  great  height  along  the  shore,  but  extended  in  one  confused  mass  of  broken  frag- 
ments and  huge  hummocks  as  far  as  we  could  see  ;.  slowly  we  worked  our  way  through  this. 

A  peculiar  dip  in  the  line  of  cUffs  seemed  to  us  to  answer  to  the  description  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  in  which  case  the  point  ahead  was  Cape  Union. 

By  camping  time  we  were  still  in  such  a  wilderness  of  hummocks  that  we  could 
not  pitch  the  tents,  but  had  to  push  on  after  serving  out  a  ration  of  tea.  At  10  p.m.  we 
reached  the  edge  of  a  small  floe,  and  were  glad  enough  to  pitch  the  tents  for  the  night. 

Friday,  lith  Ajml. 

After  our  long  day  yesterday,  we  were  very  late,  and  did  not  start  until  11  A.M. 
The  day  was  fine  but  not  clear,  and  a  wild  look  about  the  sun  betokened  wind.  We 
were  still  amongst  very  rough  ice,  and  were  making  so  little  progress  that  I  determined 
to  close  the  land,  for  the  pack  looked  very  heavy  ahead. 

For  the  last  two  days  there  had  been  a  fringe  of  hea,vy  iee  along  the  ehore,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  adhere  either  to  floe  or  land-foot  on  account  of  the  rink  and  loss 
of  time  in  crossing  ;  this  we  crossed  after  two  and  a  half  hours'  work,  and  having  got 
both  the  sledges  safely  on  to  the  land,  we  left  the  men  preparing  luncheon,  while 
Dr.  Coppinger  and  myself  walked  on  to  examine  the  road,  which  we  were  glad  to  find 
was  comparatively  good.    On  getting  back  to  the  sledgee  we  fourid  that  Ceppinger's 
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crew  had  not  had  their  tea,  owing  to  a  delay  caused  by  the  leaking  of  the  kettle  ;  it  was 
one  of  the  altered  ones,  and  the  solder  round  the  centre  funnel  had  melted. 

In  consequence  of  this  it  was  4.30  p.m.  before  we  started  again ;  but  the  road 
being  good  we  made  fair  progress,  and  towards  evening  expected  to  come  across  some 
traces  of  the  "  Alert,"  a,s  I  thought  we  could  not  be  more  than  iO  or  12  miles  off. 

A  light  breeze  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  afternoon  was  now  increasing  fast,  and 
blowing  m  our  faces  made  it  seem  very  cold.  I  was  very  anxious  to  reach  a  wel' 
sheltered  place,  as  1  expected  a  rough  night ;  but  not  finding  anything  suitable  by 
8.45  P.M.,  I  camped  under  the  lee  of  aome  grounded  fioebergs,  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  strength  of  the  ^nd,  but  unable  to  escape  the  driving  snow  which  whirled  everj^ 
where  and  filled  everything. 

Saturday,  1 5th  April. 

This  morning  everything  was  quite  ready  for  packing  up,  when  I  most  unwillingly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wind  was  much  too  strong,  too  cold,  and  the  didl'ting 
snow  too  blinding  to  make  any  progress. 

I  had  been  very  cold  in  my  bag  all  night,  but  duiing  the  long  tedious  day  that 
ensued  it  was  much  worse  ;  the  wind  increased  hi  violence  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
temperature  in  the  tent  during  the  day  varied  from  — 24°  to  — 29°. 

We  had  our  meals  regularly,  and  tided  to  sleep,  but  in  vain  ;  and  I  determined 
that  as  soon  as  it  lulled  sufficiently  we  should  start. 

By  11.30  P.M.  the  wind  had  gone  down  enough  ;  so  we  started ;  temperature  at  the 
time  —  31°,  and  a  good  deal  of  snow  still  drifting. 

Half-a-mile  from  our  camp  we  came  upon  a  record  tied  to  a  stafi'  and  a  tent  :  the 
record  informed  us  that  this  spot  we  had  reached  was  Black  Cape,  distant  four  miles  from 
Cape  Kawson,  and  seven  miles  from  the  "  Alert." 

Sunday,  16th  April. 

Though  I  was  rather  disappointed  to  find  that  we  were  not  nearer  our  journey  s 
end,  still  it  was  some  consolation  to  know  where  we  were,  and  how  far  we  had  to  go, 
;md  I  decided  to  push  on  at  once  lest  we  should  be  detained  again  by  the  wind. 

Afraid  that  the  men  might  become  tired  working  too  long  without  food,  I  looked 
out  for  a  sheltered  spot  to  stop  and  have  breakfast,  and  finding  nothing  better  stoopetl 
under  the  lee  of  some  big  fioebergs  for  that  purpose. 

This  halt  was  a  most  trying  one,  for  it  was  still  blowing  fresh  (temperature  —  28°), 
and  the  drifting  snow  eddied  into  every  comer  ;  the  strong  head  wind  had  kept  us  cold 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  dragging,  so  that  waiting  for  over  an  hour  for  breakfast  very 
nearly  fi'oze  us,  and  we  were  very  glad  when  we  started  again. 

The  dragging  was  heavy,  because  about  six  inches  of  iresh  snow  had  fallen  or  been 
blown  over  the  road  ;  at  any  other  time  it  would  have  been  warm  work,  but  —  35°  and 
a  head  wind  kept  us  cool  enough. 

We  got  past  the  Cape  Rawson  slopes  without  dlfiiculty,  and  reached  the  "  Alert  "  by 
10  A.M.,  where  we  received  a  most  warm  reception  from  Captain  Nares  and  all  on  board. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  dress  worn  by  the  men  at  starting  during  this  journey. 

The  holster  or  bag- mitts  were  only  used  in  a  cold  wind. 

Weight  dragged  per  Man  on  leaving  "Alert." 
Change  in  Equipment. 

No.       To  be  Added. 

■1  Tent   

1  Cooking  stove 
1  Saw 

8  Pairs  travelling  boots 


Started  11-30  p.m. 
Wind.  Wr.  Tber. 


-24° 

31°  ' 


Li  to  4 
)ist.  t 
made  gd.  l^m.  \ 


Dist.  trav.  1^  m. 


Started  11.30  p.li. 
Marching  13^  h. 

Wind.  Wr.  Tiier. 
Ml, 

„  -35° 
-30" 

Dist  ti-av.  7^  m. 
made  gd.  7  tix. 


To  be  Deducted. 

1  Tent 
1  Coverlet  . . 
kSet  Sledge  clips . . 


total  to  be  added 
(3426) 


lbs. 

oz. 

39 

0 

28 

0 

1 

8 

4 

0 

72 

8 

31 

0 

19 

0 

4 

4 

54 

4 

72 

8 

18 

4 

Original  constant  weights  . . 
To  be  added.  . 


Constant  weight 
Provisions,    268    rations,  at 

3  lbs.  per  ration.  . 
Weight  of  packages  for  depots, 
&c. 

Total  weisfht.  . 
Constant  weight 

Grand  total 
1531 


lbs. 

oz. 

649 

4 

18 

4 

667  8 

804 

0 

60 

0 

864 

0 

667 

8 

1,531  8 

218  lbs.  per  msin. 
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Weight  dragged  per  Man  on  leaving  Repulse  Harbour. 

lbs.  oz. 

Provisions,  283  rations  at  3  lbs.  per  ration     . ,        849  0 

Packages. .        . .        . .        . ,        . .        , ,  60  0 


Total  weight  of  provisions  and  packages  . .  909  0 
Constant  weight. .  ..  6678 

1,576  8 

lly^  =  225^  lbs.  per  man. 

Thursday,  20th  April, 

See  jpage  338,  Having  received  full  instructions  as  to  my  future  proceedings  from  Captain  Nares, 

and  the  whole  party  being  thoroughly  rested  and  m  excellent  health,  we  started  from 
H.M.S.  "Alert"  at  7.30  p.m.,  on  the  20th  of  April,  everyone  on  board  turning  out  to 
give  us  tliree  cheers. 

In  accordajiee  with  the  plan  of  exploration  decided  upon,  we  started  with  the 
addition  to  our  party  of  Lieutenant  Eawson  and  his;  crew,  manning  two  5 -man  sledges 
inBtead  of  one  8 -man. 

The  arrangement  of  the  crewb  was  as  follows  : — 


(8-warj),  "  Sir  Edward  Parry" 

1.  Alexander  Gray,  Ice  Quartermaster,  Captain  of  sledge. 

2.  William  Jenkins,  Carpenter's  Mate. 

3.  Wilson  Dobing,  Gunner,  H.M.A. 

4.  Peter  Craig,  A.B. 

5.  James  Hand,  A.B. 

6.  Charles  W.  Paul,  A.B. 

7.  Frank  Jones.  Stoker. 


(5-maw),  "  Discovery: 

1.  George  Bryant,  Captain  Maintop,  Captain  of  sledge. 

2.  Ehjah  Rayner,  Gunner.  R.M.A. 

3.  Michael  Regan,  A.B. 


ik'Tiiari),  "  Stephenson." 

1.  Jeremiah  Bourke,  Leading  Stoker,  Captain  of  sledge. 

2.  David  Taws,  Ice  Quartermaster. 

3.  George  Leggett,  Acting  Ship's  Cook, 

4.  James  Cooper,  2nd  Captain  Maintop. 

5.  John  Hodges,  A.B 

6.  Benjamin  Wyatt,  A.B, 

7.  Thomas  Darke,  Private.  R.M.L.L 


{5'man), "  Alert'' 


Started  7  r.M, 
Camped  10  r.w. 
Mikiching 


1.  George  W.  Emmersou,  Acting  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate,  in  charge. 

2.  George  Stone,  2nd  Captain  Foretop, 

3.  Alfred  Hindle,  A.B. 

4.  Thomas  Chalkley,  A.B, 

We  left  the  "  Alert "  with  almost  empty  sledges,  as  it  had  been  arranged  that  wO 
should  fill  up  our  provisions  from  the  Cape  Rawson  I)ep6t.    We  arrived  there  at  about 
P.M..  but  owing  to  some  mistake  in  marking  the  ca^es,  we  were  unable  to  find  those 
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intended  for  our  use.  As  it  v/ould  have  been  impossible  to  make  sure  tliat  we  bad  the  right  ^^^'2  "^f" 
i^uantity  without  further  inquiry,  I  ordered  the  party  to  camp  while  I  walked  back  to    "   'g.g     ^  ' 
jthe     Alert.''    My  crew  had  no  tent,  as  we  had  left  intending  to  pick  up  the  tent  at    "  o.c. 
{Black  Cape,  on  account  of  its  extra  size  ;  so  I  sent  four  of  them  for  it  before  I  left,  and  -q^j.  ^^.^^  g 
iistributed  the  remainder  amongst  the  other  tents.    I  got  back  to  the  "  Alert  '  by      made  gd.  3  m. 
12  P.M.,  and  having  found  the  mistake,  I  returned  to  the  sledges  early  next  morning 
with  George  Bryant,  Captain  Maintop. 

Friday,  21st  Apiil. 

As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  camp,  Bryant  and  myself  set  to  work  and  sorted  and 
impacked  the  whole  of  the  cases ;  we  then  weighed  and  measured  the  provisions  for 
^he  different  sledges. 

12,  Captam  Nares  and  Lieutenants  May  and  Rawson  arrived,  bringing  some 
idditional  charts  and  papers  for  our  guidance. 

After  lunch  the  sledges  were  packed,  and  Lieutenant  Rawson  and  Dr.  Coppinger 
}eing  ready,  the  one  went  on  to  Black  Cape,  while  the  other  stopped  to  fill  up  with 
)read  at  the  Snow  House  Depot. 

4.30  P.M.,  started  with  the  tw©  last  sledges  for  Black  Cnpe. 

"With  the  fuU  load  now  the  sledges  look  very  clumsy,  and  are  very  heavy,  and  with  Started  4.,30  p.m. 
}he  loose  snow  that  has  fallen  in  the  last  few  days,  makes  it  very  slow  work.    By  7  P.M.  Mawliki  ^^6^  h"  ' 
[  had  reached  the  Snow  House,  having  left  Emmerson  and  his  party  far  behind  ;  here  I  ■  ^^^'^^^^  2 
mind  Coppinger's  crew  having  lunch  ;  so  we  halted  too,  and  while  lunch  was  preparing 
[  walked  on  to  Black  Cape,  to  bring  Bawson  and  his  men  back  to  the  assistance  of  Wind.  Wt.  Tber. 
Emmerson,  who  was  still  far  behind  ;  coming  back  we  met  Coppinger  and  his  party  trying  N.W.  1  _2|o 
o  get  his  sledge  past  the  deep  sastrugi  just  beyond  the  Snow  House  ;  but  finding  that  ^^^y  5  _27<' 
3ven  with  our  assistance  the  sledge  was  too  heavy,  I  took  everyone  back  with  me  to    \^  '  3  ''^  —So" 
where  I  had  left  my  sledge,  and  whilst  liawson  and  his  three  men  undertook  to  get  Dist.  trav.  C  m. 
Emmerson  up,  we,  with  the  two  crews,  took  the  sledges  one  at  a  time  on  to  Black   "         S^-  ™' 
Oape. 

A  sharp  IST.W.  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  drifting 
fenow,  which  made  returning  against  it  for  the  sledges  most  painful ;  though  I  do  not 
sufter  from  the  cold  as*  much  as  some,  yet  I  never  felt  such  an  icy  wind  as  tLat  was,  a,nd 
most  of  the  men  were  frost  bitten  on  the  nose  or  cheeks. 

In  getting  Dr.  Coppinger's  sledge  over  one  of  the  steep  slopes,  it  took  charge,  and 
jammed  John.  Hodges,  A.B.,  against  a  snow  bank,  luckily  with  no  worse  consequence 
than  bruised  ribs. 

Lieutenant  Bawson  and  his  men  showed  us  what  they  had  learnt  to  do  on  board 
the  "  Alert  "  by  getting  Emmerson 's  sledge  almost  the  whole  of  the  way  by  themselves. 

By  1 2  o'clock  we  were  all  assembled  at  Black  Cape,  and  as  the  day  had  been  a  hard, 
although  a  short  one,  and  the  night  before  very  broken  rest,  I  determined  tc  camp,  and 
leave  the  attack  on  the  hummocks  for  the  morrow. 

Saturday,  22nd  ApiiL 

Called  the  cook  at  11.30  a.m.,  and  started  at  2  p.m.  It  was  stiU  blowing,  but  much 
brighter  than  it  had  been  for  three  days  past ;  thermometer — 35°. 

As  Bawson  was  ready  first,  he  went  on  with  the  5-man  sledges,  taking  them  through 
one  at  a  time  with  both  crews.  In  the  meantime  the .  heavy  sledges  were  ready,  and 
with  both  their  crews  we  took  one  sledge  carefully  across  the  fringe  of  heavy  hummocks 
which  extends  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  coast,  and  then  came  back  for  the 
other. 

Although  a  road  had  been  made  by  Captain  Nares'  direction  almost  the  whole  of 
the  way,  yet  the  inequalities  were  still  so  great  that  the  utmost  care  and  marjagement 
could  not  prevent  the  heavily  laden  sledges  from  taking  charge  and  having  several  heavy 
falls  ;  it  was  a  wonder  to  us  then,  and  many  times  afterwards,  that  any  sledge  should 
have  stood  such  severe  shocks,  and  I  was  hot  surprised  that  one  of  the  more  lightly 
built  5-man  sledges  gave  way. 

As  we  were  not  more  than  8  miles  from  the  Alert,"  1  decided  to  send  it  tack 
tind  exchange  it,  so  leaving  all  the  gear  on  the  floe,  Lieutenant  Bawson  and  Thomas 
Chalkley  started  back  for  the  ship,  whilst  Dr.  Coppinger  and  myself  went  on  with  the 
thtee  remaining  sledges. 

Lieutenant  Bawson  in  his  previous  jouthey  to  Greenland  had  left  a  flag  to  mai'k  the 
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Started  2  p.m. 
Camped  12  a.m. 
Lunch  lb. 
^Inrching  9  h. 
Wind,  VVr.  I'ber. 

3  to  4  /b.q.rn.-3o 

.  „  -24° 
KW.     b.c.  -21° 

Disfc.  trav.  5m. 
,.  made  o'd.  2m. 


end  of  a  very  large  smooth  floe,  which  lying  in  the  required  direction  offered  us  great 
help  in  travelling.  This  we  were  striving  to  reach,  but  owing  to  the  driving  snow  and 
lowlying  mist,  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  we  succeeded  in  seeing  it. 

We  had  halted  for  lunch  at  6.30  P.M.,  and  had  gone  on  again  at  7.30,  working 
through  and  around  numerous  belts  of  hammocks,  until  we  eventually  reached  the  flag 
on  the  big  floe  at  12  a.m.,  ksmiday,  the  2yrd. 

I  had  left  Emmerson's  crew  (4  men)  and  Rawson's  (2  men)  behind  at  the  lunch 
camp,  with  orders  to  go  back  and  bring  the  new  sledge  up,  as  I  knew  that  if  Kawson  had 
obtained  the  dogs  to  bring  him  down  he  would  be  back  by  this  time. 


Started  4.30  p.m. 
Camped  12.40  a.m. 
Lunch  1  h.  25  m. 
Marching  63-  h. 

Wind.  "\Vr.  Ther. 
Calm    b.c.  -21° 

-29° 
-25° 

Di^t.  fcrav.  6m. 
,,  made  ^d.  6m. 


Sunday,  2drd  April. 

Spent  a  very  pleasant  night,  everyone  slept  well ;  called  the  cook  at  1.30  p.m.,  and 
were  ready  to  start  by  3*45  p.m.,  but  observing  Lieutenant  Rawson  coming  up  with  thci 
two  5-man  sledges,  I  sent  our  men  back  to  help  him  in,  and  by  4.30  P.M.  we  once  more 
started  all  together. 

The  morning  was  beautifully  fine,  hardly  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  almost  calm  ;  our 
way  led  across  the  big  flo<%  the  edge  of  which  we  had  reached  the  night  before  ;  it  was 
not  very  even  or  smooth,  but  that  was  owing  to  its  great  age. 

When  we  s carted  each  crew  were  dragging  their  own  sledge,  but  we  soon  found 
that  the  5 -men  sledges  cnuld  not  keep  up  especially  Emmerson's,  which  was  always  far 
behind  ;  though  the  weights  had  been  calculated  lor  three  men,  and  they  really  had  four, 
yet  coming  as  it  did  so  much  more  immediately  on  the  men's  shoulders,  from  the  shorter 
drag  ropes,  made  it  much  heavier  and  harder  work  ;  to  make  the  weight  dragged  by  each 
man  more  equal,  I  had  a  5-man  sledge  lashed  astern  of  each  8- man,  and  then  combined 
the  two  crews,  this  had  the  advantage  also  of  keeping  the  whole  party  together. 

To  find  out  our  rate  of  travelhng,  I  walked  ahead  and  marked  out  half  a  mile,  and 
timed  the  sledges  whilst  they  were  doing  it ;  I  found  that  we  \Aere  inarching  a  little  over 
a  mile  an  hour  ;  this  was  dragging  200  lbs.  over  a  smooth  floe  with  about  6  inches  of 
loose  snow. 

We  stopped  for  lunch  at  8.10  p.m.;  the  '^^ay  was  so  beautiful  that  we  really  imagined 
it  to  be  warmer  than  it  was;  my  thermometer  showed  —  29°.  During  lunch  Rawsop,  who 
piched  his  tent  for  lunch  and  cooked  with  spirits  inside,  raised  the  temperature  i  o  —  0°, 
but  it  causes  too  much  delay  for  the  8-man  sledges  to  unlash  and  pitch  their  tents,  and 
is  too  luxurious. 

We  started  again  at  9.40  p.m.,  and  marched  On  steadily  until  12.40  a.m.,  when 
finding  the  two  5-man  crews  were  very  much  done,  as  they  had  been  at  work  since  2  p.m., 
I  camped. 

Whilst  they  were  pitching,  I  walked  up  a  rise  to  look  for  the  flag  which  marked 
this  end  of  the  floe ;  after  some  difficulty  I  found  it  abreast  of  us  ;  we  were  to  the  south- 
wai'd  of  the  track,  and  still  had  about  a  mile  of  floe  ahead  of  us. 


Monday,  24:th  April. 

Started  5.30  r.M.  Started  at  5.30  p.m.;  we  are  gradually  working  round  into  night  travelling  to  avoid 

LuMh'lh^*^^^  ^^^^^  day,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  its  heat  while  sleeping.     It  is  a 

Marching 8h.  10m    beautiful  day,  and  I  hope  we  are  settling  down  to  the  work. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther-  W^e  reached  the  end  of  the  big  floe  in  about  an  hour,  makiiig  its  length  as  we  crossed 

8. 1  b.c.  —2°  it  about  7  miles,  it  must  have  been  a  very  old  one,  for  both  in  getting  on  and  in  getting 
"  "  —20°  off'  we  found  the  difference  of  level  from  10  to  15  feet.  I  left  a  flag  on  a  staff'  to  mark 
"       "    ~       our  track  in  case  Emmerson  missed  his  way  on  his  leturn  journey. 

W^orked  in  a  ziz-zag  way  amongst  the  hummocks  all  the  forenoon,  not  makmg  rapid 
"  ^     ^       *  progress. 

Stopped  for  lunch  at  9.30  p.m.,  having  had  to  double  bank  several  times ;  the  small 
sledges  follow  behmd  the  big  ones  very  well,  but  when  vv^e  are  double  banking,  thai 
is  all  hands  dragging  the  pair  (8  and  5-man),  they  take  such  leaps  and  slides,  and  are 
so  lively,  that  1  am  afraid  we  shall  carry  sometliing  away. 

Started  again  at  10.30  p.m.  and  worked  on  to  2.40  a.m.;  by  which  time  we  had 
reached  and  crossed  a  good  sized  floe.    Camped  as  there  was  heavy  ice  ahead. 

A  most  beautiful  mornmg ;  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  quite  warm  (temperature 
—  14°).  Both  Greeidand  and  Grant  Land  shores  are  quite  distinct  and  clear.  Took 
a  careful  round  of  angles,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Grant  Land  coast. 
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2  to  4. 
Calm  h'c.  —17° 

Dist.  trav.  5Am. 


Tuesday  25th,  and  Wednesday  2Sth  Aft^rit 

Called  the  cook  at  2.50  p.m.    Started  at  6.30.    I  felt  very  sleepy,  as  I  had  been  Started  6.30  p.m. 
up  so  lon^'  sketching,  but  the  others  had  a  perfect  night,  warm  and  comfortable.  LunX  1^ 

We  have  hung  our  clothes  outside  for  the  last  two  nights,  and  to-day  they  are  soft  Marchin'^  h. 
instead  of  being  frozen  ;  in  a  day  or  two  more  they  will  dry.  Wind.  Wr.  ^Ther- 

VVe  began  to-day  by  cutting  a  road  through  a  stiffish  barrier,  which  took  nearly  South   b.c.  —14° 
an  hour,  but  as  it  led  to  a  good  Boe  it  repaid  us  eventually.    By  taking  a  rather  round-  S.S. W.  j      _  -^^o 
about  way  we  managed  to  avoid  several  lines  of  hummocks,  and  by  lunch  time  had 
advanced  two  and  a-half  miles,  and  except  in  one  or  two  cases  without  having  to  double 

We  stopped  an  hour  and  a-half  for  lunch,  and  went  on  again  at  12  a.m.     The  after  "  •  5  » 

lunch  work  was  very  much  the  same  as  before,  except  that  we  met  with  two  accidents  ; 
in  passing  over  a  hummock,  the  "  Alert,"  towing  astern  of  the  "  Su-  Edward  Parry," 
took  charge  and  ran  one  of  its  horns  through  the  watertight  depot  case  ;  whilst  I  was  stiD 
lamenting  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  the  same  sledge  got  jammed  in  a  hole,  and  the 
towing  rope  getting  over  the  horn,  when  the  strain  came  on,  it  could  not  rise  but 
broke  the  runner  fairly  in  two  ;  luckily  we  were  close  to  a  small  floe,  so  unpacking  we 
I'carried  the  gear  and  sledge  to  it  and  set  to  work  to  repair  the  damage.  Meanwhile, 
:the  other  sledges  went  on  with  Ilawson,  with  orders  to  camp  at  4.30  a.m. 

It  took  some  time  to  repair  the  broken  sledge,  as  we  had  no  tools  but  my  knife 
and  a  snow-saw,  and  the  wood  of  the  sailing  thwart  v/as  very  hard ;  to  save  time  I 
^made  Emmerson  and  his  men  camp  where  they  were,  so  that  by  the  time  the  sledge 
was  finished  they  were  nearly  all  asleep. 

Jenkins  the  carpenter  and  myself  walked  on  to  our  camp,  which  we  found  about 
one  and  a-half  miles  further  on,  on  a  small  floe,  and  after  supper  turned  in  ;  a  beautiful 
:  morning, 

Wednesday  2Qth,  and  Thursday  27th  April. 

Called  the  cook  at  2.40  p.m.    I  started  for  Emmerson  at  five,  found  him  ready, 
so  we  started  back  and  reached  the  camp  by  6.30  p.m.;  when  Vv^e  all  started.    I  went 
ahead  to  find  the  way,  which  led  over  several  large  floes  ;  good  travelling.    I  noticed  Ln^ch'\^ 
that  some  of  them  seemed  to  be  of  this  year's  ice,  but  what  was  most  remarkable  was  -^jff^^^  rpj^g^ 
that  they  had  apparently  formed  undisturbed,  and  had  remained  intact  ever  since.  Calm  b.c.  —15° 
It  showed  how  quiet  the  large  and  heavy  old  floes  must  have  been.    These  old  floes  „     —  5° 

were  from  10  to  15  feet  higher  in  level  than  the  new,  and  the  descent  was  quite  abrupt,    y  t^j  „  —4° 

I  uiferred  from  this  that  though  the  heavy  old  floes  find  their  way  over  to  this  jj/*,.  ^^^^ 
shore  as  everywhere  else,  they  did  not  remain  in  motion  late  in  the  autumn,  but  set       made  gd  7m 
fast  with  the  first  frosts,  probably  owing  to  a  slighter  effect  of  tides  and  currents. 

We  got  on  very  well  befure  lunch,  which  occupied  one  and  a  quarter  hours ;  the 
warmer  weather  is  making  a  difference  in  the  boiling  of  the  water. 

After  lunch  Coppinger  showed  the  way,  and  we  worked  steadily  on  until  we  came 
to  the  end  of  the  floes,  and  to  a  very  heavy  belt  of  hummocks. 

We  could  see  one  of  Rawson's  flags  away  to  the  southward  ;  and  he  said  that 
though  the  way  was  a  difficult  one,  yet  it  led  to  floes  near  the  shore,  and  as  it  had 
the  advantage  of  being  known  we  started  for  it. 

It  was  a  long  job,  as  we  had  to  make  a  great  deal  of  road,  and  in  one  place  pass 
through  a  split  floeberg,  which  only  just  admitted  the  8-man  sledge.  We  emerged  on 
to  a  floe  which  seemed  to  go  in  to  the  very  land,  and  feeling  v/e  had  done  a  good  day's 
work,  we  pitched  tiie  tents. 

The  day  had  been  very  fine,  and  the  temperature  rising,  but  a  wind  springing 
up  as  we  camped  bade  fair  to  make  it  colder  again. 

Thursday  21th,  and  Friday  2Sth  April. 

Started  at  5  p.m.,  making  for  the  shore  in  Repulse  Hairbour,  at  the  point  where  started  5h  p  m 
Lieutenant  Raweon  lauded  before.  Camped  6  a.m. 

Reached  the  shore  hummocks  by  8  p.m.,  and  set  all  hands  to  work  to  cut  and  make  Lunch  1  h. 
a  road  through  the  obstacles,  which  here  consist  of  about  100  yards  of  hummocks,  ^orkmgl2h. 
and  a  formidable  barrier  of  stranded  floebergs,  enormous  masses  of  sohd  ice,  some  of  ^yj^j  (jj^^^^ 
which  stand  30  to  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floe.  S.S.W.l  b.c".  -f  5* 

Here  we  not  only  had  to  cut  a  roadway,  but  also  to  bridge  over  several  gaps  ,,  +y* 

between  these  big  blocks,  and  although  there  were  plenty  of  hands,  there  were  only  °-  +6"* 

3  pickaxes.  S  .  P      J  y  Dist.  trav. 

^  „  made  gd.  2j^m. 
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By  11.30  P.M.  however  we  had  got  the  three  sledges,  "  Sh-  Edward  Parry,'' 
"  Discovery,"  and  "  Alert,"  inside  the  barrier,  leaving  the  8-n}an  sledge  outside  on  the  floe, 
rj,  dy  to  start  on  its  return  journey  ia  charge  of  G.  W.  Emmerson. 

James  Hand,  A.B.,  was  the  first  to  plant  the  Union  Jack  on  the  North  Green- 
land Coast. 

While  the  ]iow  reduced  Greenland  party  were  employed  in  pitching  the  tents, 
building  a  cairn,  and  establishing  a  site  for  the  future  depot,  the  Captains  of  the  sledges 
were  busy,  under  my  supervision,  in  provision"ng  Emmerson's  party,  and  redistributing 
the  remainder  among  the  three  sledges  so  as  to  equalize  the  weights.  As  soon  as 
Emmerson  was  complete,  his  party  camped  on  the  floe,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  make  an 
early  start,  as  I  wanted  them  to  travel  with  the  sun  at  their  backs.  The  Greenland  party 
in  the  meanwhile  finished  the  depot  and  cairn,  and  after  having  packed  the  sledges 
ready  for  starting  turned  in  for  a  rest. 
Not  Primed.  I  wrote  to  Captain  Nares,  informing  him  of  our  proceedings  up  to  that  date. 


Friday  2BtJi,  and  Saturday  2%th  April. 


Started  7  p.m. 
Camped  4.30  A.M. 
Lunch  1  h. 
Marching  8h.30m. 
Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
Calm     o.s.  +9" 


At  11.30  A.M.,  having  shown  G.  W.  Emmerson  the  cairn  and  position  to  be  occupied 
by  the  depot,  I  started  him  off  on  his  return  to  the  "  Alert,"  with  orders  to  follow  our 
tracks  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  as  the  weather  had  suddenly  become  very  thick,  with 
snow  falling. 

I  had  intended  starting  at  5  P.M.,  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  the  officer,  who  has 
most  to  do  of  anyone,  and  often  is  up  or  writing  half  the  time  that  his  men  are  asleep, 
to  make  sure  of  waking  at  ihe  right  time,  and  I  did  not ;  however,  we  were  away  by 
7  P.M. 

The  way  led  round  Repulse  Harbour  in  a  north-easterly  direction  ;  as  it  exists  now 
the  harbour  or  bay  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  deep,  and  even  this  slight  indentation  is 
shallow,  as  shown  by  the  gounded  ice.    15ut  I  can  quite  understand  its  being  mistaken  by 
the  Americans,  who  saw  it  from  the  sea,  for  a  fine  bay,  for  the  background  of  hills  which 
+  10  ^^ppears  to  form  its  boundaries  must  be  nearly  3  miles  broad  by  1\  deep,  and  it  is  quite 
„       ,,    +14  easy  to  mistake  the  level  snow-covered  floor  of  this  dry  bay  for  a  floe. 
Dist.  trav.  6ni.  The  sudden  change  in  the  weather  has  made  it  much  warmer,  but  the  impossibility 

5,  made  gd.  4^m.  to  see  more  than  a  mile  ahead  is  very  annoying,  especially  as  we  are  on  new  ground. 

We  quite  enjoyed  our  lunch  to-day,  as  it  was  not  too  cold  to  sit  down,  and  tea  is 
made  fast  enough  now  to  allow  of  the  bacon  getting  about  two  minutes'  cooking  ;  this 
used  oidy  to  thaw  it  before,  but  to-day  it  fried  it ;  this  luxury  must  be  enjoyed  to  be 
appreciated. 

We  have  been  travelling  all  day  along  the  coast,  and  after  lunch  not  only  passed  the 
furthest  reached  by  Lieutenant  Tvawson  in  his  previous  visit  with  the  dogs,  but  got  beyond 
on  to  such  furrowed  and  uneven  snow  that  we  had  to  double  bank  to  make  any  progress ; 
these  sastrugi,  the  result  of  the  prevailing  winds,  are  so  hardened  that  a  sledge  slides 
down  oft'  one  and  buries  its  horns  in  the  next,  where  it  remains  firmly  fixed  until  hauled 
backwards  or  dug  out.    After  about  2  miles  of  this  we  were  glad  to  camp. 


Saturday  29lh,  and  Sunday  30th  April. 

Started  at  6.30  p.m.  Started  at  G.30  p.m.  Still  thick  and  dull  but  not  snowing.  Travelling  along  the 
I  L^^^Jj^l'i'^j^'^'*  ^^ridi  inside  the  floebergs.  Heavy  ice  outside  ;  inland  the  hills  are  not  so  high  or  near 
I   MSching9h.]5Ti.  ■t^^s^^^'^e  as  they  have  been. 

At  10  P.M.  we  reached  a  point  which  brought  us  to  a  standstill  at  the  edge  of  a  pit, 
'  about  40  feet  deep  from  its  highest  point,  and  with  precipitous  sides.    It  had  been  formed 

by  the  wind  eddying  round  the  huge  mass  of  ice  piled  on  the  point ;  a  section  showing  the 
point  at  right  angles  to  om*  line  of  march  would  appear  thus  : 
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EOUGH  SKETCH  SHOWING  SECTION  OF  DEIFT-P01N1\ 


Dist.  trav.  8m. 
„  made  gd.  3^m. 


illlIlHli'ii' 


There  was  no  other  way  of  passing  this  than  climbing  up  round  it,  and  the  snow  Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
was  hard  and  shppery  this  was  not  easy  to  do ;  by  partly  unloading  the  big  sledge  we  'Y^^o 
lightened  it  sufficiently  to  haul  it  round  by  standing  puUs  with  all  hands,  and  then  got  Calm  o.'s."  +12" 
each  of  the  5 -man  sledges  round  in  the  same  way,  but  this  took  a  long  time. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Grant  Land  shore  came  into  full  view  as  far  as  Cape 
Joseph  Henry,  and  we  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  to  get  a  round  of  angles.  Ahead 
of  us  on  our  side  of  the  channel  we  could  see  a  cape  with  a  rounded  peak  above  it,  which 
we  supposed  to  be  Cape  Stanton  ;  shortly  after  this  it  came  on  quite  thick  again. 

By  lunch  time  we  had  worked  our  way  along  more  than  half  a  mile  of  snow  slopes, 
very  slow  work,  and  trying  to  the  temper,  for  it  was  very  difficult  to  stand,  much  more 
drag  the  sledges,  they  sHd  down  more  than  we  could  move  them  along,  so  every  now  and 
then  it  was  necessary  to  have  standing  pulls  up  the  hill  to  prevent  them  going  over  the 
edge  of  the  slope. 

An  hour  before  camping,  however,  we  came  to  a  flat  part  and  got  on  well  for  a  mile,, 
although  the  snow  was  very  soft.  We  had  to  double  bank  tne  whole  journey,  as  the 
exertion  was  too  great  for  the  single  crews  by  themselves  ;  they  could  not  have  worked 
so  long  or  done  so  much. 


Sunday,  April  SOth,  and  Monddij,  \st  May. 

Called  the  coak  at  3  P.M.  Temperature  in  the  tent  +  28°.  Double  banked  the 
sledges  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  singled  banked  for  about  the  same  distance,  when 
we  were  stopped  by  a  great  snowdrift,  beyond  which  there  appeared  to  be  no  way  for 
sledges ;  the  land  at  a  steep  angle  sloped  down  to  the  hummocks,  which  were  not  large 
or  high,  but  much  broken  up  and  pressed  close  against  the  shore. 

We  could  not  see  far  ahead,  for  it  was  too  thick,  so  Lieutenant  Rawson,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Coppinger,  went  ahead  to  see,  whilst  I  set  the  men  to  work  to  cut  a  road  inside 
and  along  the  shore  hummocks  ;  as  all  the  men  could  not  work  at  once,  and  I  knew  we 
should  be  there  for  lunch,  I  pitched  the  tents  and  told  them  off  in  reliefs. 

We  had  cut  about  200  yards  of  road,  when  Rawson  and   Coppinger   returned  to 
say  that  the  road  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  nearly  two  miles,  where  it ' 
ended  in  high  perpendicular  cliffs,  which  as  far  as  they  could  judge  extended  for  some 
distance. 

As  it  was  impossible  therefore  to  continue  by  the  land,  I  sent  the  men  to  lunch, 
while  I  went  up  the  hill  to  look  for  a  road  on  to  the  floes. 

From  the  hills  I  saw  a  good  floe,  apparently  leading  to  others,  and  not  more  than" 
half  a  mile  from  the  land,  but  it  was  difficult  to  make  anything  out  clearly  as  there, 
was  so  much  mist. 

Immediately  after  lunch  they  set  to  work  to  cut  a  way  through  the  shore  barrier 
down  to  the  floe,  and  then  packed  the  sledges  and  started,  whilst  I  went  up  the  hiUs 
to  try  and  see  the  best  way  for  to-morrow,  but  again  unsuccessfully.  By  camping  time 
the  sledges  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  big  floe,  whilst  I  after  another  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  hills  saw  enough  to  make  a  good  start  the  next  day. 

(3426)  3  A 


Started  6.30.  p.m. 
Camped  7  a.m. 
Lunch  l^-  h 
Marching  7^  h. 
Working  3|  h. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
Calm  o.m.  +8°. 
))       )>      +9  • 
„  +3°. 
Dist.  trav.  3|m. 
„  made  gd.  l^m. 
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Being  obliged  to  leave  the  land  is  very  unfortunate,  as  there  is  always  the  risl 
of  the  ice  breaking  up  before  our  return,  in  which  case  we  might  have  great  difficult'' 
in  repassing  the  cliffs. 


Started  6.40  p.m. 
Camped  4.45  A.M. 
Lunch  Ij  h. 
Marching  8h.  SOm. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
Calm  o.m.  —4". 

„    o.m.s.  — 3°. 

„  o.f.8.  -3'. 
Intent  +15°. 

Dist.  trav.  5^m. 
,.  made  gd.  5m. 


Started  6  P.M. 
Camped  5  A.M. 
Lunch  1  h. 
Marching  4  h. 
Working  6  h. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 

-5'. 

S.W.I  o.s.  -5°. 
Intent  +12°. 

Dist.  trav. 
„  made 


5^m. 


Stai-ted  5.45  p.m. 

Camped  7  a.m. 

Lunch  2  h. 

Marching  7\  h. 

Working  4  h. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 

Calm  0.8.  —11°. 

—9° 
—10°. 

In  tent  +10°. 

Dist.  trav.  5^m. 
„  made  gd.  2^m. 


Monday  1st,  and  Tuesday  2nd  May. 

Started  at  6.40  p.m.  Thick  dull  day.  Travelling  along  a  good  floe,  which  runi 
nearly  parallel  to  the  land. 

The  cliffs  which  we  saw  yesterday  appear  to  extend  for  about  3  or  4  miles ;  thej 
are  I  should  think  from  900  to  1,000  feet  high,  and  are  steep  and  precipitous ;  there 
is  no  land' or  even  icefoot  at  their  base,  the  cliffs  and  the  floe  joining  almost  at  right 
angles  ;  we  gave  them  the  name  of  the  Black  Horn  ClLfife,  because  of  a  black  projecting 
rock. 

We  found  most  of  the  floes  which  I  had  seen  from  the  hill  yesterday,  and  it  saved 
us  much  road  cutting  ;  we  cut  across  two  broad  strips,  which  I  hope  may  prove 
useful  to  Coppinger  on  his  return. 

After  lunch  it  became  very  foggy,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  findmg  thei 
way,  but  we  fortunately  hit  upon  the  right  direction,  and  by  camping  time  foundl 
ourselves  at  the  end  of  a  floe  not  more  than  600  yards  from  the  shore,  which  we  had 
struck  again  about  a  mile  ahead  of  the  cliffs. 

As  my  object  in  taking  to  the  floe  was  only  to  pass  the  cliffs,  I  determined  to  land 
again  now,  and  I  hope  we  shall  find  good  travelling. 

We  still  find  the  sledges  very  heavy  if  the  road  is  at  all  rough  or  hUly. 

Tuesday  2nd,  and  Wednesday  Srd  May. 


I 


Started  at  6  this  evenmg.  Weather  stUl  thick,  cold,  and  foggy  ;  the  ice  was  very  1 
heavy  between  us  and  the  shore,  but  a  small  floe  saved  about  300  yards  of  road  ; 
cutting. 

It  took  two  and  a  half  hours  to  get  the  sledges  on  shore. 

The  landfoot  where  we  landed  appeared  to  be  good,  and  we  were  congratulating 
ourselves  on  being  out  of  the  hummocks,  when  the  left  runner  of  Ea.wson's  sledge  gave^l 
way  completely,  making  it  necessary  to  stop,  pitch  the  tent,  unload  and  take  the* 
whole  thing  to  pieces,  when  we  discovered  that  three  of  the  uprights,  styles  or  poppets 
were  broken  short  off ;  luckily  we  had  enough  to  replace  them,  and  having  seen  the 
carpenter's  mate  under  way,  I  hurried  after  the  other  two  sledges  that  had  gone  on. 

Much  to  my  disappointment  I  fomid  them  halted  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  slope  which  was  too  steep  for  the  sledges  to  pass.  We  set  to 
work  at  once  cutting  a  track,  and  I  walked  on  to  see  how  far  it  extended  ;  some  parts 
were  not  so  bad,  but  more  or  less  of  a  road  had  to  be  cut  for  a  mile,  and  in  some  places 
the  snow  was  so  hard  and  slippery,  that  a  road  broad  enough  for  the  whole  sledge  had  to 
be  made.  The  men  were  told  off  in  spells,  as  many  as  could  work  ;  the  tents  were  pitched 
and  the  work  hurried  on. 

Rawson  and  his  men  came  up  after  lunch,  having  made  a  very  good  job  of  their 
sledge. 

Coppinger  started  off  for  an  exploring  expedition  over  the  hills,  which  were  very 
steep  ;  it  was  too  foggy  for  him  to  see  anything. 


Wednesday  3rd,  and  Thursday  Uh  May. 


Called  the  cook  at  3.40  p.m.  ;  we  were  all  very  sleepy  and  comfortable  this  morning. 
Still  dull  and  foggy  ;  started  at  5.45  p.m.;  temperature  air, — 11°.  Double  banked  along 
the  road  we  had  made  yesterday,  and  pushed  on  beyond  it,  cutting  bits  of  road 
wherever  they  are  necessary. 

By  lunch  time  we  had  almost  reached  a  deep  goi'ge  or  ravine  in  the  hills  to  whicli 
I  had  walked  the  day  before.  Though  flat  for  a  little  distance,  I  could  see  that  the 
slopes  commenced  again  on  the  other  side  of  Stanton  Gorge  (as  we  called  this  place). 

The  men  were  much  disappointed  when  we  reached  the  slopes  after  lunch,  and 
certainly  it  is  very  annoying,  for  we  are  hardly  making  any  progress  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
helped  ;  so  we  halted,  set  the  road  makers  to  work,  and  pitched  the  tents.  I  walked  on 
to  examine  the  ground  with  Dr.  Coppinger,  and  found  the  slopes  very  steep  (20°  to  24°), 
hard  and  slippery,  though  here  and  there  comes  a  flattish  piece ;  yet  we  shall  take  a  long 
time  passing  this,  as  the  roadway  must  take  the  whole  sledge. 


! 
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I  Determined  to  see  the  end  of  this,  we  walked  on,  and  reached  what  must  be  Cape 
^Stanton,  but  everything  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist,  and  we  cannot  see  much ;  there 
is  evidently  a  bay  beyond  ;  we  are  about  2  miles  from  the  tents  ;  saw  the  track  of  a 
Iptarmigan,  the  first  sign  of  hfe  we  have  seen. 

Walked  back,  and  sent  the  men  to  supper,  they  having  done  a  long  piece  of  road 
jonder  Rawson's  superintendence. 

Thursday  Ath,  and  Friday  5th  May. 

Started  work  this  morning  at  9  p.m.;  a  cold  wind  blowing,  still  dull. 
I  thought  it  was  better  to  finish  the  road  cutting  from  our  present  position,  as  we 
ihould  not  have  advanced  more  than  half-a-mile. 

We  have  decided  that  Coppinger  shall  go  back  to-day,  though  his  time  is  not  up 
ill  to-morrow,  but  as  Rawson  agreed  with  me  on  leaving  the  depot  at  Stanton  Gorge, 
t  was  no  use  Coppinger's  waiting.  We  therefore  placed  our  three  watertight  depot 
;ases  high  up  on  the  flat  at  Stanton  Gorge,  built  a  cairn,  and  having  completed  him 
mth.  provisions  and  given  him  a  letter  for  Captain  Nares,  he  and  his  small  party  started 
lijnongst  much  cheering  from  both  sides. 

We  have  now  120  rations  here  in  depot,  or  10  days  for  12  men  (our  present  number). 
This  ought  to  take  us  back  past  the  Black  Horn  CHffs  safe  to  Repulse  Harbour, 
t  was  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

The  road  makers  came  into  camp  at  2  a.m.  for  lunch,  and  at  3  having  packed  up  we 
tarted,  reaching  Cape  Stanton  without  further  accident  by  6.15  ;  the  morning  was 
aost  beautiful ;  it  had  cleared  up  late  last  night,  enabling  us  to  get  a  very  good  round 
f  angles  both  from  Stanton  Gorge  and  our  present  position  (Cape  Stanton).  From  an 
levation  of  700  feet  we  saw  land  far  away  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  also  saw  that 
.ext  march  we  should  cross  a  fine  bay,  towards  some  low  looking  land,  where  I  hope  we  Wind.  Wr 
hall  find  the  travelling  good.  "         S-^-  o-™ 


Started  3  A.M. 
Camped  6.15  a.m. 


Lunch  ^  h. 
Marching  3jh. 


Working  5^ 


3  to  4. 

Calm 


b.c. 
b. 


h. 

Ther. 
-12°. 
-12°. 
-10°. 


Friday  5th,  and  Saturday  6th  May. 

Called  the  cook  at  3.30.  ;  started  at  7.  P.M. ;  crossed  the  bay  about  half-a-mile  in  from 
He  entrance  ;  on  the  opposite  side  the  snow  was  very  deep,  and  the  progress  con- 
squently  slow. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  an  immense  mass  of  solid  rock  that  looks  very  imposing, 
t  is  like  a  pyramid,  and  must  be  quite  1,000  feet  high  ;  we  called  it  Rock  Hill. 

I  stopped  to  get  a  meridian  altitude,  being  the  first  time  we  had  seen  the  sun  for 
lany  days.  Stopped  for  lunch  at  11. SO,  and  started  again  at  12.40  ;  reached  the  shore 
fter  a  hard  pull  through  deep  snow,  and  worked  round  the  point. 

This  last  part  has  all  been  double  banking.  We  got  a  very  good  round  of  angles 
nd  sights  for  longitude.    Camped  at  4.30. 

To  interest  the  men  more  in  the  work,  we  drew  lots  as  to  whose  name  this  bay 
lould  bear,  and  Hand  won  it. 


Dist.  irav.  3m. 
„  made  gd.  2m. 

Started  7  p.m. 
Camped  4.30  a.m. 
Lnnch  It.  10m 
Marching  81i.20m. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
Calm    b.  -12°. 
c.  -13°. 

—9°. 

Intent"  +28°. 
Dist.  trav.  6m. 
,,  madegd.4n;. 


Saturday  6th,  and  Sunday  7  th  May. 

Fine  evening,  but  a  breeze  and  mist  are  coming  up  from  the  south.  Started  at 
P.M.  ;  good  travelling  inside  the  line  of  shore  hummocks,  but  occasional  patches  of  deep 
.ow  ;  the  hills  inland  sloping  and  low,  and  no  high  background. 

About  9  we  came  in  sight  of  a  fine  bay,  appearing  as  if  it  was  only  one  year's  ice,  it 
"^as  so  smooth  and  unbroken. 

The  floebergs  on  the  shore  outside  are  enormous,  and  there  is  evidence  of  great 
iressure. 

1     We  decided  to  cross  it  just  inside  the  line  of  heavy  hummocks  about  the  entrance. 
I      The  snow  on  it  was  deep,  making  the  dragging  hard  work,  and  showing  that  its 
•moothness  was  not  due  to  its  being  one  year's  ice.  " 

In  fact  I  think  it  must  be  a  very  old  floe,  for  during  lunch  after  digging  down  through 
"I  feet  of  snow  we  came  to  the  ice  which  was  fresh,  from  3  to  4  inches  down. 

It  is  a  beautiful  looking  bay,  and  as  we  all  agreed  would  make  perfect  winter 
uarters  if  a  ship  could  only  get  into  it.    After  lunch  we  pushed  on  and  reached  the 

Ipposite  shore.    The  bay  is  about  3  miles  broad. 
(3426)  3  A  2 


cm. 


Started  6  p.m. 
Camped  6.30  A.M. 
Lnnch  Ih.  30m, 
Marching  11  h. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
S.  1 
1  to  2  j" 

„     b.c.  —4". 

3  to  4}^-  +3^- 
Intent  -t-22°. 
Dist.  trav.  6m. 
„  made  gd.  6m. 
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We  tried  to  round  the  point,  but  it  was  too  steep,  and  the  snow  too  slippery,  so 
eventually  had  to  go  right  over  the  top  ;  this  meant  standing  pulls  for  an  hour,  and  coming 
at  the  end  of  the  march  it  quite  broke  down  one  or  two  of  the  men. 

J.  Hand,  A.B.,  has  been  complaining  of  stiff  and  sore  legs  since  yesterday  ;  he  finds 
the  deep  snow  very  trying  ;-  in  fact  so  many  appear  to  be  overworked  that  both  Rawson 
and  myself  deem  it  necessary  to  have  a  day's  rest,  and  we  have  agreed  to  remain  in  camp 
to-morrow. 

I  examined  Hand's  legs  after  supper,  they  appeared  to  be  bruised  ;  he  is  going  to 
use  liniment. 


Sunday  7th,  and  Monday  8th  May. 


Started  6.30  p.m. 
Camped  4.30  a.m. 
Lunch  1^  h. 
Marching  8 J  h. 
Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 

„  b.m.  +3''. 
^^.S.E  .2  o.  -  r'. 
Intent  +30". 
Dist.  trav.  6^m. 
„  made  gd.  5f  m. 


This  was  to  be  our  day  of  rest,  so  we  had  a  good  long  sleep. 

I  examined  Hand's  legs  after  breakfast ;  the  marks  are  getting  bigger,  and  from  his 
description  of  the  pain  I  am  afraid  it  is  scurvy ;  he  says  that  they  are  bruised  from  falls, 
he  thinks  he  is  a  little  better  this  morning,  George  Bryant,  Captain  Maintop,  also 
complains  of  stiffness  at  the  back  of  his  knees,  as  he  says.  Rawson  does  not  agree  with 
me  as  regards  scurvy,  as  they  were  all  told  on  board  the  "  Alert "  to  expect  stiff  and  sore 
legs.  Employed  myself  working  out  sights  and  making  a  track  chart  of  our  journey  so 
far.    Took  a  meridian  altitude. 

To-day  a  bird  passed  over  the  tent,  we  saw  its  shadow,  but  no  one  saw  the  bird.  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  make  up  for  this  delay.  I  feel  very  unpatient,  sitting  here  doing 
nothing. 

Monday  8th,  and  Tuesday  9th  May. 

No  one  cared  for  their  pemmican  at  breakfast,  after  an  idle  day  yesterday. 

Paul  has  been  very  sick  during  the  last  few  hours,  and  feels  faint  and  wretched  now. 
Hand  is  making  a  courageous  effort  to  appear  all  right,  but  he  evidently  limps  about  in 
pain. 

I  am  much  afraid  that  I  am  right  with  regard  to  the  scurvy  ;  Bawson  also  tells  me 
that  Bryant's  legs  are  only  stiffer  for  the  rest. 
Jenkins  also  complams  of  his  hamstrings. 

However,  we  started  at  6.30  p.m.,  following  the  shore  line ;  flat,  with  soft  snow,  the 
land  low  and  no  background.  There  is  a  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  south,  bringing 
quantities  of  willow  leaves,  which  shows  that  the  ground  is  bare  of  snow  somewhere  not 
far ;  we  passed  two  shallow  bays  during  the  march,  and  stopped  for  lunch  beyond  the 
second. 

The  land  all  round,  which  consists  of  low  rounded  hills,  appears  to  abound  with 
vegetation  as,  wherever  there  is  a  bare  patch  it  is  covered  with  willow  and  saxefrage, 
this  no  doubt  supplies  the  food  for  the  hares  and  birds  whose  traces  we  have  found  in 
several  places. 

Hand  looks  disconsolate,  as  he  finds  he  can't  work  now  if  the  snow  is  at  all  deep ;  it 
takes  him  all  his  time  to  get  his  legs  in  and  out.  I  have  asked  Alexander  Gray,  Ice 
Quartermaster,  what  he  thinks,  and  he  says,  scurvy.  I  was  sure  of  it,  but  he  adds  that 
in  whale  ships  men  often  get  over  it,  work  it  off,  especially  if  it  comes  out  to  the  surface 
as  it  is  doing  in  Hand's  case.  I  hope  this  may  be  true.  Alexander  Gray  saw  a  white 
owl  during  lunch  time,  the  first  living  thing  seen  this  year. 

Our  march  after  lunch  was  a  dull  one  ;  this  southerly  wind  that  has  been  blowing  so 
long  has  brought  up  a  very  cold  mist.  I  am  much  struck  by  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  country  since  we  passed  Rock  Hill  in  Hand  Bay  ;  these  are  all  round 
undulating  hills  and  downs  not  more  than  500  feet,  but  we  are  approaching  a  good  high 
mountain  which  we  saw  this  morning. 

We  camped  at  4.30  A.M.,  having  had  some  hard  work  in  deep  snow  towards  the  end 
of  the  march.  I  am  much  perplexed  with  regard  to  Hand,  as  if  he  is  not  going  to  get 
better  he  ought  not  to  be  taken  any  further  on.  Paul  still  feels  sick  and  short  of  breath, 
but  that  is  from  a  bad  attack  of  indigestion,  nothing  more.  The  rest  of  the  men  are 
better.    Gave  Paul  a  Dover's  powder. 


Tuesday  9th,  and  Wednesday  10th  May. 

Started  7.30  p.m.  Started  this  evening  at  7.30  p.m.;  fine,  but  fresh  breeze  from  southward  ;  the  road 

Camped  12.30a.m.  is  flat  and  good,  if  it  was  not  for  the  deep  snow.    Paul  is  better  to-day,  but.  Hand  is" 
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stiffer  and  more  depressed  in  spirits  ;  the  discoloured  patches  on  his  legs  are  bigger  and  Halted  after  5 
more  numerous.  Parching. 

I  think  his  case  unmistakable  scurvy,  and  as  it  is  getting  steadily  worse,  I  don't 
feel  justified  in  taking  him  any  further;  it  is  an  immense  loss  to  me,  and  will  greatly  g'g  ^ 
diminish  the  success  of  our  expedition  sending  Rawson  and  his  men  back,  but  it  is  2  to  4  b.c.  +9*. 
unavoidable.    Poor  Hand  has  now  to  leave  the  drag-ropes  when  we  come  to  the  deep  Dist.  trav.  3|m. 
snow,  as  he  can  only  get  through  very  slowly.  „  made  gd.  2|m. 

Since  we  started  we  have  been  travelHng  along  the  shore.  E-awson  and  I  went 
up  what  we  call  the  Downs,  and  got  a  very  good  round  of  angles  ;  we  have  reached  and 
crossed  the  mouth  of  an  old  river  or  torrent,  but  so  deeply  covered  with  snow  that  we 
had  to  double  bank  the  sledge.  Now  we  are  camped  for  lunch  ;  Rawson  and  I  have 
talked  over  our  present  situation,  and  he  agrees  with  me ;  he  is  quite  ready  to  take 
Hand  back,  as  he  always  is  to  do  what  is  right  and  his  duty  ;  but  I  feel  what  a 
disappointment  it  must  be  to  him. 

We  have  decided  to  pitch  the  tents  and  camp  here ;  and  while  George  Bryant  and 
Alex.  Gray,  the  two  Captains  of  the  sledges,  are  dividing  the  provisions  and  preparing 
for  the  separation,  we  are  to  walk  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  about  4  or  5  mUes  off. 

Taking  a  gun  and  a  "pemmican  chopper,  we  started  off,  and  after  a  brisk  walk 
reached  the  top  of  Mount  Wyatt,  as  I  called  it  in  honour  of  Rawson's  furthest,  in 
4-|  hours  (or  by  6.30  a.m.),  the  barometer  showing  the  height  to  be  2,050  feet. 

We  had  an  extensive  and  splendid  view  of  a  new  country  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  and  were  able  to  connect  it  by  a  round  of  angles  to  the  Grant  Land  side, 
which  we  could  just  see  sufficiently  distinctly. 

The  new  discoveries  consisted  of  what  appeared  to  be  an  island  from  40  to  50  miles 
off,  and  a  distant  point  of  land  overlapped  by  a  nearer  or  second  one,  the  nearer  point 
evidently  formed  part  of  the  general  coast  line,  which  appeared  very  much  cut  up  by 
fiords. 

To  the  eastward  of  a  line  adjoining  the  coast  near  where  we  stood  with  the  distant 
island,  the  floe  seemed  quite  smooth,  whilst  the  rough  Polar  pack  lay  to  the  westward, , 
and  beyond.    Inland  a  chain  of  high  land  about  5  miles  off  lay  parallel  to  the  coast, 
conspicuous  amongst  which  was  Punch  Mountain. 

It  was  blowing  very  hard  (7  to  8)  on  the  top,  and  the  cold  was  intense,  so  we  were 
glad  to  hurry  down,  and  by  9.30  had  reached  the  camp,  where  we  found  them  fast 
asleep. 


Wednesday  10th,  and  Thursday  11th  May. 

1  called  the  cook  at  7  p.m.    I  assembled  the  men  and  explained  to  them  the  Started  2  a.m. 
necessity,  which  I  very  much  regretted,  of  having  to  send  part  of  our  party  back,  and  Camped  6  a.m. 
called  upon  them  to  tell  me  honestly  if  they  suspected  themselves  of  having  scurvy  ;  ^archiiig4h. 
they  all  of  them  said  they  felt  perfectly  well  and  very  anxious  to  go  on ;  so  it  was  ^go^' 
finally  arranged  that  Hand  alone  should  go  back  with  Rawson.    I  did  not  take  one  of      '    b'_c[  ^5°^ 
bis  men  because  I  did  not  like  Bryant's  symptoms.  „     b.m.  -i-.12°. 

I  wrote  orders  for  Rawson,  directing  him  what  to  do ;  wrote  to  Captain  Nares  in      ^^^^  +28°. 
case  he  went  to  the  "  Alert,"  and  having  seen  that  the  provisions  were  correct  for  both  ^i™- 
parties,  the  tents  were  struck  and  sledges  packed.  "  ^^^^  ^2™- 

Everything  was  ready  by  2  a.m.  (11th  May),  and  with  many  good  byes  and  good 
wishes,  we  separated ;  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  say  which  regretted  it  most. 

We  travelled  onward  along  the  coast  for  3  miles,  and  then  so  as  to  keep  to  night 
travelling  we  camped  at  6  ;  the  men  are  in  good  spirits,  and  Paul  is  almost  all  right. 

Took  sights  for  chronometer. 

Thursday  11th,  and  Friday  12th  May.  ■ 

Called  the  cook  at  3.45  p.m.,  and  started  at  6.45  ;  a  very  dull  day  and  no  wind,  Started  6.45  p.m 
looks  like  thick  weather ;  I  hope  it  wont  be,  as  a  great  deal  depends  upon  our  Camped  5.30  a.m. 
being  able  to  see  far,  now  that  we  are  such  a  small  party.    I  am  glad  to  say  thao  f^^^  6t*^3^h™" 
Paul  is  aU  right,  and  aU  the  men  appear  in  good  health.  MarcMng  7^  h 

The  travelling  is  heavy  on  account  of  loose  snow  ;  we  are  still  following  the  coast  wind  Wr  ^Th'er 
line,  with  nothing  but  the  same  low  land  ahead  ;  but  by  9.30  p.m.  we  reached  a  turn  S.  c.  +10''. 
which  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  bays  and  fiords  which  we  had  seen  from  the  top  o.m. +i2". 

of  Mount  Wyatt..  I„  tent"'- t M'! 
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Dist.  trav.  6  m.  As  we  were  now  within  tlie  boundai'y  of  what  had  looked  like  a  good  floe,  I  decided 

„  made  gd.^5im.  waste  time  in  following  the  land,  but  to  strike  from  point  to  point ;  and  as  we 

were  bound  to  return  to  this  place,  Cape  Bryant,  I  halted  for  lunch,  unpacked  the  sledge, 
and  made  up  a  depot,  in  order  to  lighten  the  sledge  as  much  as  possible  ;  I  felt  that  if 
we  were  to  do  anything  single-hauded  as  we  were  in  this  wide  held  before  us,  it  could 
only  be  by  travelling  quickly,  and  the  men  were  quite  ready  to  assist  by  doing  without 
their  knapsacks.  Having  secured  the  depot,  had  lunch  and  repacked  the  sledge,  which 
now  looked  much  more  manageable,  we  again  started,  steering  for  a  cape  which  appeared 
to  be  the  western  corner  of  a  deep  fiord. 

Though  so  smooth  looking,  the  floe  was  really  a  succession  of  undulating  blue-topped 
ice,  and  very  shppery ;  however  we  got  on  very  well,  and  camped  at  5.30  a.m.,  under  the 
cape,  which  I  called  after  Lieutenant  Fulford,  of  the  "Discovery." 

It  had  been  foggy  ever  since  lunch,  lifting  at  intervals  enough  to  see  the  land. 

Gave  Paul  a  chalk  powder,  which  I  hope  will  put  him  quite  right.  The  men  have 
worked  well  to-day. 


Friday  12th,  and  Saturday  I3th  May, 


Started  6  a.m. 
Camped  4  p.m. 
Lunch  1  h.  20  m. 
MarchingSh.40m. 

Wind.  Wr.  Tter. 

W.  ■) 

3to4/ 
S.E.  2   m.f.  -5' 
Calm     b.c.  -t-l" 

In  tent  +14>' 
Dist.  trav.  9  m. 
„  made  gd.  9  m. 


b.c.  -r 


I  went  out  at  about  11  a.m.,  and  saw  a  bright  parhelion  with  a  curious  band  of 
white  light,  hke  a  parallel  of  declination,  pa^ssing  through  the  sun;  called  tfecook  at 
2.40,  and  started  at  6  A.M.;  the  day  was  bright,  but  a  low  lying  mist  still  obscured  much 
of  the  land,  particularly  the  fiord,  the  end  of  vv^hich  I  could  not  see. 

The  travelHng  is  very  good,  such  as  we  have  never  had  before,  hard  snow,  and 
smooth  enough  to  enable  us  to  drag  steadily  on  without  interruption. 

The  sun  coming  out  quite  clear  drove  away  the  mist,  and  I  saw  right  down  the 
fiord  ;  there  was  land  visible  across  the  end  ;  so  concluding  that  it  was  only  a  deep  inlet, 
I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  examine  it,  but  kept  straight  on  for  the  point  opposite  to 
Cape  Fulford.  I  called  the  fiord  St.  George  Fiord,  and  the  point  we  were  steering  for 
Dragon  Point. 

I  took  the  midnight  meridian  altitude  while  we  stopped  to  lunch. 
Started  again  at  12.20,  and  got  on  very  well. 

Now  that  we  can  see  down  the  fiord  it  is  curious  how  much  alike  the  cHifs  on  the 
two  sides  are,  every  bend  and  every  curve  on  one  side  has  its  counterpart  on  the  other,  so 
that  it  looks  as  if  they  had  only  latel}^  been  split  asunder.  Just  before  camping  time  the 
sun  was  hidden  by  clouds,  and  almost  immediately  a  thick  mist  obscured  the  land ;  we 
camped  in  the  midst  of  it  at  4.30  ;  but  shortly  after  the  mist  blew  away  and  revealed 
the  land  at  Dragon  Point  about  one  mile  off.  We  are  again  in  deep  soft  snow,  but  it  has 
been  a  good  march. 

I  took  a  round  of  angles  and  sights  for  longitude. 

The  men  are  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

I  have  discarded  moccasins  and  taken  to  boots. 


Saturday  ISth,  and  Sunday  lAth  May 


Started  6.30  p.m. 
Camped  5  a.m. 
Lunch  2  h. 
Marching  8|  h. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
Calm  o.m. 
„  o.h. 


+  8" 

+ir 

+  23° 


In  tent 
Dist.  trav.  9m. 
„  made  gd.  7^m. 


Started  at  6.30  p.m.;  a  dull  cold  feeHng  day ;  we  made  straight  for  the  shore,  but  the 
snow  was  deep,  and  it  took  us  an  hour  to  reach  it :  we  crossed  the  point,  which  is  a  low 
one,  and  opened  out  more  fiords  and  bays. 

It  was  difiicult  at  this  point  to  decide  upon  the  course  to  pursue,  for  though  I  did 
not  like  to  pass  by  such  large  and  important  openings  as  these  we  saw  before  us,  yet  I 
felt  it  would  be  a  grea,t  waste  of  time  if  they  turned  out  to  be  bays  only,  and  I  was  veiy 
anxious  to  reach  the  nearest  of  the  two  points  which  I  had  seen  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Wyatt.  I  expected  from  the  top  of  Mount  Hooker,  its  extremity,  to  see  a  large 
extent  of  coast,  and  to  obtain  considerable  information  regarding  the  nature  and  trend  of 
the  land  and  outlying  islands.  Eventually  I  decided  to  look  into  the  different  openings 
to  make  sure  they  were  not  a  through  channel,  steering  from  point  to  point  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  reaching  Mount  Plooker  ;  so  accordingly  we  started  foi-  a  point  which  I 
called  Cape  Cleveland,  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  corner  of  a  fiord. 

On  our  way  we  passed  some  very  extraordinary  ice  hills,  which  at  first  we  had 
taken  for  islands,  they  must  have  been  quite  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floe ;  some 
stood  smgly,  whilst  others  were  grouped  together  and  were  composed  entirely  of  ice ;  we 
had  to  go  round  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  march  we  opened  another  opening  to 
our  right,  much  to  my  annoyance,  as  I  felt  I  had  too  much  on  hand  already.    I  altered 
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course  towards  it,  and  by  the  time  we  camped  we  were  about  3  miles  off,  and 
determined  to  explore  it  the  next  day  while  the  sledge  went  on  to  Cape  Cleveland. 


Sunday  lAth,  and  Monday  Ibth  May. 

Started  at  6  a.m.  ;  a  dull  grey  day ;  hazy  round  the  land ;  very  unfortunate, 
as  a  bright  clear  one  would  have  saved  us  a  long  walk. 

I  gave  the  captain  of  the  sledge  orders  to  start  for  a  certain  point,  and  if  he  reached 
it  before  a  certain  time  to  have  lunch  and  go  on  to  Cape  Cleveland.  Then  Wilson 
Dobing,  R.M.A.,  and  myself  started  for  the  opening,  reached  the  point  which  formed  its 
entrance,  and  ascended  the  hill,  but  clouds  and  mist  obscured  the  land,  so  that  we  could 
only  see  the  base  of  the  cliffs  ;  we  were  looking  down  into  a  large  bay,  the  other  end  of 
which  seemed  to  communicate  with  some  other  fiord.  To  make  sure  of  this,  we  went  on 
first  to  a  small  island  in  the  bay,  and  then  about  2  miles  further  on,  and  opened  such 
remarkable  cliffs  in  the  distant  land  that  I  felt  confident  I  should  see  them  again  the 
next  day,  if,  as  I  supposed,  the  land  to  our  left  was  an  island. 

Satisfied  with  this,  we  retraced  our  steps,  and  found  the  sledge  camped  under  Cape 
Cleveland,  and  were  glad  to  get  something  to  eat  after  our  12  mile  walk. 

Dobing  accidently  broke  the  stock  of  the  gun. 

I  have  collected  a  large  number  of  angles  and  bearings.  The  little  island  in  the  bay 
was  a  collection  of  geological  specimens,  slate,  limestone,  granite,  puddingstone,  &c. 

The  floe  in  the  bay  was  unbroken  by  a  single  hummock,  but  the  snow  was  soft  and 
about  2  feet  deep. 


Started  6  A.M. 
Camped  4  P.M. 
Lunch  1  h. 
Marching  9  h. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
N. 

3  to  4 


,}o. 


h.  -1"^ 


o.m. 
o. 


_4o 
+  4° 
+  15° 


In  tent 

Dist.  trar 
„  loade  gd.  4^m- 


Monday  15th,  and  Tuesday  1 6th  May. 

Started  at  6.45.  p.m.;  clearing  up  ;  going  to  be  a  fine  day  ;  clouds  and  mist  clearing 
away ;  found  my  watch  had  stopped  since  I  had  called  the  cook  ;  I  am  very  sorry  for 
this,  but  it  is  uiy  fault,  as  I  forgot  to  wind  it  up  before  turning  in  ;  took  a  bearing  of  the 
sun,  and  started  again. 

We  soon  got  round  Cape  Cleveland,  and  into  what  appears  to  be  the  main  channel. 
I  gave  the  sledge  a  point  to  steer  for  across  on  the  other  side,  but  myself  followed  the 
land  from  Cape  Cleveland ;  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  point  I  came  in  sight  of  a 
curious  chff,  which  I  sketched,  and  then  as  it  had  quite  cleared,  I  ascended  the  talus  of 
the  cliff,  and  got  a  good  view.  I  immediately  recognized  the  several  lines  of  distant 
cliiis  I  had  seen  yesterday,  and  especially  the  cape  with  the  remarkable  base  ;  this 
proved  that  the  land  I  stood  on  was  an  island.  Satisfied  with  this  I  took  angles  and 
bearings,  sketched  it,  and  then  rejoined  the  sledge. 

The  remarkable  cape  I  had  named  Cape  Buttress,  and  as  it  appeared  to  be  the 
entrance  of  a  channel,  I  was  very  desirous  of  opening  it  out,  and  after  lunch  hurried  on 
across  the  strait  or  chaimel. 

By  about  3  a.m.  we  had  opened  the  cape  from  the  cliffs,  which  were  very  much 
more  distant,  but  beyond  which  there  was  no  land  to  be  seen.  We  continued  to  make 
the  opening  wider  the  remainder  of  the  march,  but  before  camping  a  thick  fog  had 
obscured  everything,  and  our  progress  was  very  much  retarded  by  deep  snow,  deeper 
than  any  we  had  before  experienced,  from  2^  to  4-|  feet  deep.  I  waited  up  until  12  p.m. 
in  hopes  of  getting  a  meridian  altitude,  but  the  fog  never  cleared  off. 

This  was  Craig's  birthday,  and  we  celebrated  it  by  giving  him  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  tea.  Gray  used  some  glycerine  for  a  chafe.  We  find  our  foot  gear  very  wet 
now,  and  though  we  have  not  made  any  change  in  our  clothes,  yet  we  shall  soon  have  to 
put  on  boots. 


Started  6.45  p.m. 
Camped  5"30  a.m. 
Lunch  1  hr. 
Marchin  g  9h.45  m . 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
W.  1  b.c.m.  +5° 
„     b.c  +6° 

„   b.f.  -r 

In  tent  31°  to  12° 
Dist.  trav.  5^  m. 
,,  made  gd.  5  m'. 


Tuesday  16th,  and  Wednesday  17 th  May. 

I  was  very  sleepy  this  morning,  not  having  turned  in  until  12;  still  very  foggy, 
but  the  fog  is  not  so  low,  and  we  can  see  the  base  of  the  cliffs.  Our  mark  of  yesterday 
is  turning  out  to  be  an  island,  and  there  is  evidently  another  close  to  it. 

Started  at  6.30  p.m.,  and  telhng  Gray  to  steer  for  the  island,  I  walked  ahead  with  Started  6.30  p.m. 

the  sextant  to  reach  it  first,  and  get  a  round  of  angles  from  its  summit.    I  particularly  Camped  6.30  a.m. 

wanted  to  ascend  some  height  and  look  through  the  channel  past  Cape  Buttress,  ^^^hin^  10^  h 
as  from  the  floe  there  was  no  land  to  be  seen  beyond,  but  the  walking  is  too  terrible  ;  &    a  • 
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VVind.  Wr.  Ther.  I  went  on  for  2^  hours,  but  I  cannot  have  gone  much  farther  than  a  mile,  the  snow  is  so 
*  ™  jj'j    ~  50  deep  and  difficult  to  walk  in,  you  cannot  go  for  more  than  100  yards  without  stopping  to 
b.    +  5°  taJ^e  breath,  and  almost  the  whole  time  I  could  hear  the  "  one,  two,  three,  haul,"  of  the 
In  tent       +42"  crew  behind,  who  were  having  hard  work  of  it  with  the  sledge.    I  went  back  to  them 
Dist.  trav.  3  m.     because  the  fog  came  on  so  thick  that  I  was  afraid  of  missing  them  altogether,  as  I  could 
„  made  gd.  2  m.  not  see  more  than  5  yards  ;  they  were  very  much  exhausted,  and  complained  of  the  straia 
brought  on  their  legs  by  the  constant  Kiting  them  to  break  down  the  snow  in  advance, 
for  it  was  too  strong  to  push  through  ;  I  fell  into  the  drag  ropes,  and  we  pushed  on,  but 
very  slowly,  and  at  an  immense  cost  of  labour. 

Stopped  for  luncheon  at  12.30,  glad  of  the  rest;  both  Craig  and  Jenkins  say  that 
this  constant  stepping  in  and  out  has  brought  on  a  pain  in  their  thighs.  Started  again 
at  2 ;  still  very  bad  travelling,  but  the  fog  lifted,  and  we  found  ourselves  not  far  from 
the  small  island,  having  intended  to  reach  the  large  one,  but  missed  the  du^ection  in  the 
fog.  It  was  not  worth  going  to  it  now,  so  we  kept  on  and  reached  the  island  by  3.30 
A.M.,  but  could  not  land  on  account  of  broken  ice  and  water.  It  is  quite  a  small  island, 
and  a  reef  on  its  eastern  side  keeps  the  ice  very  much  broken,  whilst  the  high  tides  over- 
flow. I  ascended  the  highest  hummock  I  could  find  and  took  a  complete  round  of  angles 
and  bearings  while  the  sledge  was  going  on ;  it  was  now  quite  fine,  and  from  where  I  was 
I  could  see  the  whole  of  the  chaimel  from  Cape  Cleveland  to  miles  past  Cape  Buttress ; 
it  was  as  smooth  as  a  lake,  and  looked  as  if  you  could  march  15  miles  a-day  on  it,  but  it 
probably  was  the  same  deep  soft  snow  throughout,  and  I  quite  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
try  to  reach  Cape  Buttress,  which  I  estimated  at  18  miles.  I  therefore  decided  to  push 
on  for  Mount  Hooker,  and  hurrying  after  the  sledge  put  them  in  the  right  direction 
We  were  not  able  to  get  far  from  the  island  before  camping  time,  as  the  snow  was  very 
deep. 

Camped  at  6.30  A.M.  It  was  a  most  beautiful  morning,  and  I  wanted  very  much  to 
get  a  meridian  altitude,  so  I  stayed  up.  It  was  very  hot,  and  the  glare  dreadful,  but  I 
got  the  altitude  and  was  in  bed  by  1  p.m.    Called  the  island  Reef  Island. 


Wednesday  17th,  and  Thursday  ISth  May. 

As  I  had  turned  in  so  late,  I  overslept  myself,  and  did  not  wake  until  5.30  p.m. 

ci^^d^sTo^A^  '^'^^^  sights  for  longitude  before  starting,  wiiich  it  delayed  until  8.30  p.m.    While  I  was 

Lanch  1  h.  taking  sights,  Gray  and  the  others  had  prospected  in  every  direction  for  harder  snow,  but 

Marching  8  h.  without  success  :  and  when  we  started  it  was  under  the  same  unfavourable  circumstances 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther.  of  deep  suow ;  but  the  shore  under  the  high  peak  that  I  had  always  called  Mount  Farragyt 

Calm     b.    +4°  seemed  quite  near,  and  observing  a  glacier  close  to  it,  I  left  the  sledge  with  the  intention 

"    +5"'  of  both  examining  the  glacier  and  ascertaining  whether  the  travelHng  was  better  in 

„  m.  good  2m.  I  found  walking  very  difficult,  slow  and  most  exhausting.  I  went  on  for  three  hours 
and  a  half,  but  had  not  made  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  distance  of  the  shore.  I 
felt  sick  and  faint  from  hard  work,  and  had  to  lie  down.  I  could  hear  the  monotonous 
chant  of  "  one,  two,  three,  haul,"  delivered  vdth  unvarying  regularity  by  the  sledge  crew, 
who  had  almost  come  to  standing  puUs  by  this  time. 

I  haUed  them  to  go  to  lunch,  and  had  another  try  at  getting  into  the  land,  but  gave 
it  up  at  last  as  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  quite  impossible  on  a  perfectly  smooth 
expanse  Hke  that,  without  even  the  smallest  object  intervening,  to  estimate  the  distance  of 
the  high  perpendicular  clifis  beyond.  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  coast,  and  then  started  back 
towards  the  sledge,  finding  great  rehef  from  walking  back  in  my  tracks.  The  men  were 
again  under  way,  and  as  soon  as  I  joined  them  we  all  worked  steadily  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time,  but  with  small  results  as  regards  distance. 

This  travelHng  is  so  slow,  that  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  get  much  farther  ;  as  far  as  we 
can  see  on  every  side,  it  appears  to  be  the  same,  even  down  to  Cape  Buttress,  had  I 
wanted  to  get  there  I  could  not.  I  would  turn  back  or  do  anything  to  get  out  of  it,  but 
we  are  three-quarters  of  the  way  over,  and  turning  back  seems  worse  than  going  on.  If 
we  do  not  find  harder  snow  near  the  shore  we  shall  be  in  a  serious  predicament.  The 
men  are  very  tired  to-night,  and  Craig  and  Jenkins  much  stiffer,  though  aU  are  still  very 
hopeful  and  cheery.  I  hope  this  stiffiiess  does  not  mean  scurvy.  We  are  camped  in  the 
soft  snow,  very  uncomfortable.  It  has  been  a  most  beautiful  day,  without  a  cloud  in  the 
sky  or  a  breath  of  wind. 
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lliursday  IMh,  and  Friday  l^th  May. 

I  did  not  wake  until  4.30  p.m.  ;  called  the  cook.  It  is  a  fine  day.  Craig,  Jenkins  Started  7.30  p.m. 
■and  Jones  are  so  stiff  that  they  can  hardly  bend  their  legs.  Started  at  7.30,  but  it  is  lS^Ii/so  L 
evident  the  work  is  telling  on  us.  Marclimo-  lo  h. 

We  got  better  as  soon  as  the  stiff  ones  had  been  at  work  a  little  time.  Wind.  Wr.  Tlier. 

We  tried  several  expedients  to  make  the  work  not  so  heavy,  such  as  cutting  roads,  Calm  b.c.  +4' 
etc.,  but  the  loss  of  time  was  too  great,  so  we  resorted  to  the  customary  way.  ^-      °-  '^^^^ 

After  lunch  we  did  better  ;  the  rest  and  warm  tea  refreshes  everyone,  and  much  of 
the  stiffness  has  worn  off  by  that  time.  -j-j.^^.  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

Yesterday  the  shore  looked  a  mile  off,  to-day  it  looks  still  the  same,  though  we  must  ^  made  o-d.  1  rn. 
have  approached  it  by  more  than  that.  Everyone  is  disappointed,  but  there  is  no  com- 
plaint or  discontent ;  they  hope  on,  and  hope  for  ever.  We  worked  until  7,  and  then 
camped ;  the  men  were  very  tired,  and  Dobing  and  Jones  could  hardly  eat  theu'  pemmican. 
They  had  been  leaders  in  the  drag  ropes  all  day,  and  that  is  extra  hard  work.  I  am 
afraid  to  say  that  we  have  done  more  than  a  mile  to-day,  but  to  look  back  it  looks  like 
ten. 

Friday  19 th,  and.  Saturday  20th  May. 

The  evening  was  beautiful  when  I  awoke,  at  4.  We  started  at  7,  in  good  spirits,  Started  7  i-.w. 
the  result  of  a  good  night's  rest.  Camped  3  a.m. 

I  was  rather  uneasy  at  the  imcertainty  of  the  prospect,  as  we  were  drawing  near  ^^^chmg  7  h. 
to  the  time  when  we  must  turn  back  on  account  of  the  provisions  ;  and  yet  it  seemed  '^^X4° 
a  cruel  thing  to  have  to  turn  back  when  within  a  mile  of  the  land  from  which  we  fully     ^     b.f.  +11° 
expected  to  see  so  nmch.  S.     f.  +8° 

I  was  still  in  hopes,  though  of  course  not  sure  that  we  should  be  able  to  travel  along  ^^^^ 
the  shore  to  Mount  Hooker,  and  from  there  start  for  home,  thus  completing  the  ^ 
programme  I  had  contemplated ;  but  if  not,  then  it  was  my  intention  to  reach  the  shore, 
and  attempt  the  ascent  of  Mount  Farragut  for  the  purpose  of  overlooking  as  great  a 
tract  of  country  as  possible  ;  this  I  thought  would  be  decided  to-day.  As  the  men  were 
so  done  and  oiu*  progress  so  ridiculously  small,  we  left  the  sledge  and  started  walking 
for  the  shore  in  two  lines,  three  abreast,  hoping  that  in  an  hour  we  would  make  a  road 
to  the  shore,  it  seemed  so  near,  and  then  come  back  and  get  the  sledges  in,  for  the  great 
labour  was  walking  not  dragging. 

We  started  and  walked  steadily  from  8  to  1  p.m.,  until  we  had  altered  the  position 
and  appearance  of  all  the  land  around,  except  the  wretched  cliff  in  front  of  us,  that  still 
looked  a  mile  off,  and  feeling  that  we  should  not  get  the  sledge  in  that  day,  even  if  it 
was  desuable,  I  sent  all  back  but  Gray,  with  orders  to  Imich,  and  if  I  did  not  come  back 
soon  to  pitch  the  tent  and  camp. 

Alex.  Gray  and  I  then  went  on,  just  able  to  see  the  top  of  the  cliff  through  the  fog 
that  had  settled  down  upon  it. 

We  walked  just  two  and  a  half  hours  more,  and  at  last  reached  the  shore,  but  only 
to  find  deep  soft  snow  up  to  the  very  rocks  ;  near  the  shore  the  ice  was  seamed  with 
wide  cracks  filled  with  water,  the  top  of  which  was  quite  fresh,  probably  from  the 
glacier  which  we  knew  to  be  near  though  it  was  obscured  by  fog. 

We  retiuned  to  the  sledge  in  two  and  a  half  hours,  showing  the  difference  between 
making  a  road  and  walking  in  an  old  one.  We  had  been  walking  from  7  p.m.  until 
8.45  A.M. 

I  turned  in,  intending  to  decide  on  our  future  course  to-morrow. 
Jenkins  informed  me  that  he  had   scurvy,  the   discoloration  having  begun  and 
stiffiiess  increased  ;  in  that  case  then  Craig  has  it  too,  for  he  is  hopelessly  stiff, 

Saturday  20th,  and  Sunday  21st  May. 

I  have  decided  to  wait  here  for  to-day,  so  I  let  them  have  a  good  sleep. 

It  is  of  no  use  taking  the  sledge  on  any  further  ;  besides  that,  Craig  and  Jenkins 
are  getting  too  stiff  to  advance  any  more  ;  it  will  also  be  best  to  go  back  on  our  tracks 
as  it  makes  it  so  much  easier. 

We  held  a  strict  survey  of  the  provisions,  and  if  possible  remain  here  to-morrow  'i  ticr.  j 

as  well,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  up  Mount  Farragut  for  a  last  look  ;  it  is  snowing  hard  2  to  4<\^""  "^^"^ 
now  ;  very  thick  ;  with  a  keen  wind  from  the  south.  „      o.s.  +11". 

(3426)  3  B  It^tent  +l-.Vj. 
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The  provisions  have  been  examined,  and  are  all  right,  except  the  bread  ;  I  expect 
that  is  fr©m  filling  up  sledges  as  thej  left  us  ;  I  have  been  working  all  day  at  the 
skeleton  chart  wliich  must  be  finished  to  leave  behind.    Snow  has  been  tailing  all  day. 


Sunday  2,\st,  and  Monday  22nd  May. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther.  Still  very  thick  and  snowmg  ;  it  is  very  unfbrtmiate  that  the  bad  weather  should 

S.  2  o.s.  -M4°  have  come  just  at  this  time,  when,  as  we  camiot  advance,  we  would  have  liked  to  have  a 
"      "    _^-^^o  last  good  view.    This  delay  too  is  bad  for  Craig  and  Jenkins,  who  are  no  better. 
"      "  1t\  fact  only  Gray  and  myself  are  free  from  stifl&iess,  but  it  wont  last  with  the 

others  I  hope.  I  have  finished  the  skeleton  chart,  and  we  have  all  been  mending  our 
clothes,  but  this  inaction  is  very  wearisome,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  its  clearing  up. 


Monday  22nd,  dnd  Tuesday  23rd  May. 


Started  7  p.m. 
Camped  5  A.M. 
Lunch  and  build- 

ing  cairn  2  h. 
Marchint^  8  h. 
Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
Calm    o.s.  +22° 

"  " 

Dist.  trav.  7  m. 
,,  made  grd.  7  m. 


See  page  400. 


Still  thick  and  snoAving,  and  quite  warm  ;  thermometer  +  22". 

Called  the  cook  at  4  p.m.  and  stea'ted  at  7  ;  everyone  in  low  spirits  at  our 
disappointment ;  but  there  is  no  use  waiting,  as  there  appears  no  chance  of  its  clearing  up. 

Most  of  us  feel  much  rested,  but  Craig  and  Jenkins  are  worse ;  Jenldns'  patches 
are  more  numerous  and  darker ;  Craig  shows  no  discoloration,  but  complains  of  the  pain 
in  two  hard  lumps  inside  the  thigh,  a  Httle  above  the  knee  ;  we  are  keeping  to  our 
tracks,  and  find  it  comparatively  easy  work,  exposure  has  hardened  the  broken  surface 
and  we  don't  sink  in  so  far  ;  if  we  leave  the  road  it  is  as  bad  as  ever ;  the  snow  is  melting 
on  everythmg  it  touches  to-day. 

Pushed  on  to  Reef  Island,  and  halted  for  lunch.  I  decided  to  leave  a  record  there, 
as  that  was  om-  farthest  land,  but  being  so  insignificant  and  out  of  the  way,  I 
reserved  the  skeleton  chart  for  Dragon  Point. 

After  lunch  we  managed  to  get  on  to  the  end  of  the  point,  and  built  a  cami,  and 
deposited  the  record,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed  ;  then  went  on,  retracing  our  steps 
along  the  tracks.  By  camping  time  we  had  done  so  well  that  we  had  made  up  for  the 
two  days'  waiting  at  the  furthest  ;  it  seems  hardly  creditable  that  walking  back  on  the 
tracks  should  make  such  a  difference,  but  so  it  is,  and  w^e  have  done  7  miles  in  the 
eight  hours  ;  if  things  turn  out  favourably  we  may  make  a  dash  for  Mount  Hooker  after  all. 
Dobing  complains  of  a  strain  in  his  left  leg. 


-Started  7.30  p.m. 
'Camped  8.30  a.m. 
Lunch  1-^  h. 
Marching  8^  h. 
Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
S.  1  o.s.  4-17° 
„  +13- 
+  7= 
+  51° 


N.  2  b.c 
In  tent 
Dist.  t.rav.  6  m. 
raadegd.  5^m. 


Tuesday  23rd,  and  Wednesday  2Ath  May. 

Dull  and  thick,  with  wet  snow  faUing ;  started  at  7.30  p.m.;  still  keeping  to  our  old 
tracks.  Neither  Craig  nor  Jenkins  can  pull  to-day  ;  they  did  not  do  much  yesterday, 
but  to-day  it  takes  them  all  their  energy  to  keep  up  with  the  others,  their  legs  are  so 
stiff;  Jeiikins  is  very  dismal,  poor  fellow,  and  Craig  very  silent,  but  determined  ;  he 
saw  the  mo.rks  out  on  his  legs  to-day.  In  spite  of  the  lame  ones  and  the  general  thaw 
we  are  getting  on  weU.  Stopped  for  lunch  near  Cape  Cleveland  ;  the  tea  and  rest  does 
us  all  an  immense  deal  of  good,  and  we  felt  much  refreshed  when  we  started  again. 
It  is  snowing  and  thick  still,  but  inclined  to  clear  to  the  north.  I  immediately  resolved 
to  leave  the  track  and  travel  towards  Mount  Hooker  until  camping  time  ;  if  it  had 
cleared  up  by  that  time,  and  looked  Hke  fine  weather,  we  would  organize  an  expedition 
to  it,  but  if  it  kept  on  snowing  we  could  start  for  Dragon  Point  next  march,  not  having 
been  much  out  of  the  way.  By  camping  time  it  had  qmte  cleared  up,  and  Mount 
Hooker  looked  all  the  more  tempting  and  beautiful  that  we  had  not  seen  it  for  so  long. 
It  was  arranged  that  Craig  and  Jenkins  should  remain  in  the  tent  ^vith  the  provisions, 
while  the  remaining  5  started  with  five  days'  provisions  and  their  bags  only  on  the 
sledge.  Having  seen  everything  ready  we  turned  in  for  a  good  rest ;  I  estimated  the 
distance  to  be  from  16  to  18  miles. 


Wednesday  24:th,  and  Thursday  25th  May. 

The  moment  I  awoke  I  knew  our  expedition  must  be  given  up,  for  it  was  snowing 
hard  melting  as  it  fell,  everything  was  wet. 
iStarted  7.  p.m.  We  started  at  7  p.m.  towards  Dragon  Point,  the  others  almost  as  disappointed  as 

Camped  4.30  a.m.  myself. 
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We  passed  the  ice  hills  that  we  had  seen  before,  and  stopped  for  lunch  at  11.30  ;  ^- 
during  lunch  it  began  to  clear,  and  it  continued  to  do  so  the  remainder  of  our  march  ;  so  ]y[arc]iiifg  8  h. 
that  by  the  time  we  had  reached  Dragon  Point,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  ascend  -vvind.  Wr.  Ther. 
Mount  Windham  Hornby  as  a  last  chance  of  seeing  beyond  Mount  Hooker.  S.  1  '  o.z.  +21° 

We  camped  on  the  pomt  at  4.30  a.m.,  and  I  immediately  proceeded  to  select  a  spot  S.W.  1  j^-^^^ 
for  the  cairn  ;  it  had  to  be  placed  rather  far  back,  as  there  were  no  stones  nearer  the  end,  ^     ^  /  _^ 
nor  would  it  have  been  seen.  g  -yy-  |j 

While  the  men  were  building  it  and  supper  was  preparing.  Gray  and  myself  turned  j)^g^  trav.  0  m. 
in  for  an  hour  ;  then  I  wrote  the  record,  completed  the  chart,  and  armed  with  a  pemmican  „  made  gd.  G  m. 
chopper,  sextant  and  telescope,  we  started  at  9  a.m.,  calling  at  the  cairn  on  the  way  and  To  the  mountain, 
depositing  the  cylinder.  MarcHng  9^  h. 

Saw  two  ptarmigan;  took  a  meridian  altitude  on  the  way ;  reached  the  top  after  six  ^2  ^• 

liours  brisk  wallcmg,  we  had  to  cut  steps  up  the  cone  as  it  was  all  ice.  H  f  htT 700  ft ' 

The  view  was  magnificent  from  that  height  (3,700  feet),  but  we  did  not  see  what  ' 
we  wanted.    The  Mount  Hooker  land  was  too  high  to  see  over  it,  and  Cape  Buttress 
Channel  was  shut  in. 

Over  Cape  Buttress  we  could  see  either  a  floe  or  a  mer-de-glace,  but  it  was  so 
hazy  there  I  could  not  tell  which.  Mount  Albert  was  not  joined  to  Cape  Britannia  Land, 
but  it  was  a  separate  island.  After  taking  numerous  angles,  bearings  and  sketches,  we 
started  back,  the  fog  closing  round  us,  as  we  got  lower,,  until  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
tent,  at  9  p.m.,  everything  was  hidden  from  view  ;  we  had  a  cup  of  tea  and  the  men  had 
breakfast.  I  left  word  that  they  were  to  take  some  exercise  to  prevent  their  getting  too 
stiff. 


Fridmj  mth  May. 

We  were  not  called  until  4.30  a.m.,  although  I  had  said  2  ;  but  they  could  not  tell  Started  5  a.m. 
the  time  as  the  sun  was  not  visible,  and  it  was  blowing  and  snowing  hard.     Craig  and  Camj^d  9.30  a.m. 
Jenkins  had  been  out  for  a  walk,  and  said  they  could  hardly  move  when  they  first  ^^'^ 
started.    Dobing  says  the  calf  of  his  leg  is  much  swollen  ;  and  Paul,  who  has  been  "^^^^^ 
limping  the  last  two  days,  is  very  stiff ;  Jones  is  better.  S  toi}*^'^" 

Packed  up  and  started,  everything  wet.  As  long  as  we  could  see  the  land  we  saw  „  „  +14" 
the  cairn,  so  I  think  it  is  well  placed.  "  +^1 

Steering  by  compass  for  Cape  Fulford  ;  this  will  only  be  half  a  day's  march,  as  I  want  g  to  4  [ 
to  keep  to  night  travelling.    Camped  at  9.30  A.M.,  still  blowing  and  snowing.  -^^^  ^^^^  2^ 

This  warm  snow  that  is  falling  is  rotting  the  hard  snow  underneath,  and  making      "made  gd.  3  m. 
the  travelling  very  heavy.    All  the  men  are  wearing  their  canvas  boots.     I  have  4one 
so  some  time. 


Friday  2Qth,  and  Saturday  27th  May. 

Called  the  cook  at  6,  blowing  and  snowing  as  fast  as  ever.     Neither  Craig  nor  Started  9.30  p.m. 
Jenkins  can  put  on  their  own  foot  gear  nov7.    I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  about  Paul's  Lunch  2  h'^^ 
case.    Dobing  and  Jones  are  still  in  the  doubtful  stage,  they  are  both  strong  men.     I  Marching  io  h. 
hope  the_y  will  hold  on.    Gray  and  I  are  still  quite  well.    Started  at  9.30  p.m..  steering  Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
by  compass  for  Cape  Fulford  ;  stopped  for  Ivmch  at  1.  W.S.| 

Pitched  the  tent ;  we  always  do  so  now,  as  the  total  rest  and  comfort  that  and  the         >o.s.q.  +22 
tea  affords  is  the  best  restorative  for  the  sick  men.     The  tea  is  in  such  great  request     °  ^24" 
that  we  use  the  eight  men's  allowance  for  the  seven  of  us,  which  gives  a,  little  extra  for  +23" 
each  ;  we  caught  a  ghmpse  of  Cape  Fulford  for  a  moment,  and  found  we  were  steering  Dist.  trav.  9^  m. 
directly  for  it.  "         gd.  S.m. 

Beached  Cape  Fulford  at  6.30,  and  as  this  was  the  best  travelling  we  could  hope  to 
have  for  some  days,  I  pushed  on  for  the  depot,  where  we  arrived  at  9.30  a.m. 


Saturday  -lltli,  and  Sunday  "iSth  May. 

Called  the  cook  at  5.45  p.m.,  as  we  had  to  take  up  a  depot.  Started  9.30  p.m. 

•       The  snow  is  melting  as  it  falls,  and  everything  is  wet.     Paul  is  much  worse;  the  Camped  7.30  a.m. 

others  are  much  the  same,  but  tired  ;  we  found  everything  as  we  had  left  it,  and  as  we  ]y[^chinS  8^^  h 
put  it  on  the  sledge,  I  regretted  the  necessity  of  having  to  carry  so  much  extvf;.  weight  °  ^ 

in  our  condition. 

3  B  2 
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Wind.  Wr.  Ther.         We  started  at  9.30  p.m.,  but  experienced  great  difficulty  in  making  any  progress; 

Calm  o.s.  +30°  -what  with  the  three  non-workers,  the  fresh  wet  snow,  and  the  extra  weight,  we  were 
'^2^*  ahnost  at  a  stand  still,  and  it  was  not  until  after  lunch  that  we  found  the  reason.  The 

Disk.  trav.  2f  m.  wet  snow  had  frozen  to  the  steel  of  the  runners  during  the  night,  and  made  them  so 
,,  made  gd.  2|  m.  rough  that  it  almost  doubled  the  labour  of  dragging.  After  they  were  scraped  bright  we 
got  on  much  better ;  this  gave  us  a  hint  which  we  did  not  forget,  and  after  every  halt  we 
turned  the  sledge  up  and  examined  the  runners  ;  there  was  always  something  to  scrape 
off  if  the  snow  was  wet.  We  had  been  travelling  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Bryant, 
thick  snow  falling  ;  camped  at  7.30  ;  at  the  same  place  as  on  the  11th,  This  has  been  a 
very  bad  day  for  Craig  and  Jenkins,  the  deep  snow  obliges  them  to  go  slowly  ;  they  are 
in  such  pain  that  we  are  going  to  try  if  fomenting  will  do  them  good. 


Sunday  28th,  and  Monday  '29th  May. 

Started  10  p.m.  Called  the  cook  at  G  p.m.,  but  did  not  start  until  10,  as  3  men  had  now  to  be  dressed 

Camped  4.30  A. M  for  the  jom'ney.  The  fomenting  made  them  feel  easier  for  the  time,  but  this  morning 
Marcliino-^5  ]]  they  are  no  better.  Jenkins'  legs  are  swelling,  the  discoloration  is  working  down 
Wind  Wr  Ther  t^^^™'  ''^^'^  ^^^^7  ^^^^  ^^o^  ^^^^  shiny ;  Craig  still  complains  of  the  hard  lumps  inside  the 
Calm  o.s.  +22"  thighs,  and  says  they  cause  him  the  most  pain,  while  poor  Paul  cannot  straighten  himself 
+  8'  to  drag;  we  don't  make  a  very  lively  procession.  We  worked  on  steadily  until  2.  a.m., 
,,  b.c.  +12  then  lunched.  Started  again  and  reached  old  River  Point  l)y  4.30.  a.m.  The  reason  of 
our  very  slow  pi  ogress  is  that  we  are  dragging  a  compai'atively  heavy  load  with  few 
liands  through  unusually  heavy  snow,  for  it  is  wet,  soft  and  deep.  After  consultmg  with 
Gray,  I  decided  to  leave  everything  not  absolutely  necessary  behind.  I  could  not  feel 
sure  how  long  Dobing  and  Jones  could  last,  and  it  was  better  to  make  the  most  of  our 
strength  now  ;  so  we  unpacked  everything,  and  held  a  survey  ;  put  on  a  clean  shift  ot 
clothes,  and  then  made  up  our  depot.  It  had  l)een  snowing  all  day  as  steadily  as  ever, 
but  as  we  camped  it  cleared,  and  the  sun  came  out  for  the  first  time  since  Dragon  Point 
(25th). 


Dist.  trar.  3  m. 
„  made  gd.  3  m. 


Monday  29th,  and  Tuesday  SOth  May. 

Started  0.30  p.m.  Packed  our  knapsacks  for  the  last  time  ;  we  have  not  used  them  much,  so  we  wont 

Camped  7.30  A.M.  miss  them  ;  secured  the  depot,  and  started  at  9.30  ;  very  thick  and  snowing,  so  that  we 

]\Iarching  8  li.  missed  our  way,  but  not  for  long  ;  travelling  back  the  way  we  came,  but  it  is  a  duU 

Wmd.  Wr.  joumcy,  as  we  cannot  see  anything  ;  a  great  deal  of  snow  has  fallen,  making  it  hard 

a  m    o.s.  +  .^ork  for  all  of  us,  both  sick  and  those  who  are  dragging.    We  passed  Wood  Point,  and 
N".  2  b.c.  +22°  camped  half  a  mile  beyond  at  7.30.    It  has  cleared  again,  a,nd  a  cold  wind  is  blowing; 

])ist.  trav.  -5  m.  the  sick  are  very  tired,  poor  fellows,  and  in  considerable  pain. 

,.  made  gd.  44 ni. 


Tuesday  SOth,  and  Wednesday  'Slst  May. 

Si arced  10  P.M.  A  thick  morning  and  snowing  again.    I  fomented  Craig's  legs  again  before  turning 

Camped  8.30  A.M.   in,  but  it  has  done  him  no  good,  so  he  feels  desperate,  and  says  he  will  never  get  well. 
lllrchin'^^S^  li      Jenkins  is  despondent,  though  we  try  to  cheer  him  up  ;  the  marks  are  down  to  his 
^j.'^Ther  and  his  legs  are  painfully  swollen,  hot,  and  shiny  ;  he  says  he  is  getting  very  weak, 

Calm    OS  +14^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  mouth  and  nose  are  breakmg  out  in  sores.    Poor  Paul  says  less  than  anyone,  but 
D.s.  +  3°  he  is  very  bad.    Dobing  and  Jones  still  hold  up.    Gray  and  I  are  well.    Started  at 
S.    b.    +21°  10.30  ;  the  men  who  cook  are  sick  now,  and  they  take  a  long  time.    Travelling  over  the 
^^'^madTo-d^^-i^^m  same  ground  that  we  passed  before,  only  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  it,  so  much  snow  has 
^  '       '  fallen,  and  the  weather  is  so  thick ;  we  got  into  difficulties  in  crossing  a  bit  of  floe,  the 
sick  men  falling  several  times  into  cracks  that  were  not  visible  ;  eventually  v/e  arrived 
at  the  hill  by  Point  Rest,  or  Hard  Work  Slope,  and  got  over  it  in  time  ;  the  new  snow 
has  made  it  not  so  slippery  as  before,  or  else  we  would  have  found  it  more  difficult.  We 
came  on  Rawson's  tracks  as  we  left  the  land  for  the  floe  in  Frankfield  Bay,  and  after  a 
hard  hour  in  deep  snow  with  a  hot  sun,  v/e  camped  at  8.30  a.m.    It  cleared  up  about 
5  a.m.,  and  the  sun  has  been  very  hot  since.    Dobing  shows  unmistakable   signs  of 
scurvv 
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Wednesday,  Slst  May,  and  Thursday,  1st  June. 

Called  the  cook  at  6  p.m.,  and  started  at  9.30  p.m.  ;  blowing  fresh  and  snowing  fast.  Started  9.30  p.m. 
We  could  hardly  see  the  land,  and  had  very  hard  work  to  get  to  the  spit,  the  snow  was  Lumlh^'^h^'^  ^ 
so  deep  and  soft.    Travelling  on  the  land  is  so  bad,  and  so  thick,  we  can  hardly  tell  Marcliino-  8  h, 
where  we  are.    AVorked  steadily  all  day  ;  it  got  mnch  colder  about  2,  during  lunch,  and  wind.  Wr.  The,, 
afterwards  began  to  clear  up.    Camped  at  7.30  A.M.  by  Cape  Lowe  ;  everyone  very  tired.  W.S.W.-)^^  , 
Cmig  wants  to  try  fomenting  his  legs  once  more,  he  has  not  got  worse  in  the  way  of  " 
walking,  but  his  gums  and  teeth  are  becoming  very  sore.    Jenkins  is  getting  weak  and  ^^^^  "^19 
((uerulous  ;  his  legs  are  dreadfully  swollen  and  puttyish,  his  mouth  and  nose  all  over  intent  +65 
sores,  and  he  .says  his  breath  burns  him  like  fire.    Paul  is  getting  worse,  and  Dobing  Dist.  trav.  5  m. 
complains  of  his  left  calf  very  much  ;  it  is  much  swollen,  hot,  and  red.    I  hope  to-morrow    "         S^-  -  ™- 
will  be  a  line  day  ;  it  will  be  such  a  help  in  crossing  Hand  Bay,  and  we  have  had  so 
much  bad  weather  lately. 

Thursday  1st,  and  Frida/y  2nd  June. 

I  was  up  late  fomenting  Craig's  and  Paul's  legs,  but  I  am  afraid  it  does  them  no  Started  J0.30  p.m. 

good.    Dobing  the  cook  -as  so  long  that  we  did  not  start  until  L0.30  p.m.  LuSflh^"^' 

Struck  across  the  bay  above  our  old  tracks  ;  snow  very  soft,  with  deep  cracks  and  Marcliiug  h. 

holes  ;  but  the  weather  fine  and  clear.    We  advanced  very  slowly  at  first,  but  gradually  Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 

g'ot  on  to  harder  snow,  and  did  better.  Did  not  pitch  uhe  tent  for  lunch,  but  satin  the  Calm  b.c.  +-81° 
sun  and  enjoyed  the  heat.    The  snow  melts  so  easily  now  that  we  are  wet  to  the  waist  ;>  +^'^^ 

every  day  half  an  hour  after  starting,  it  is  lucky  it  is  warm  ;  steered  straight  for  Cape  intent    '  j^72° 

Stanton,  which  we  reached  by  7  a.m.  ;  found  E,awson's  tracks  here  again.  Dist,  trav.  4  m. 

Camped  at  the  point ;  the  sick  men  very  tired,  especially  Paul  and  Jenkins,  whose      made  gd.  4  m, 
symptoms  are  all  aggravated  ;  the  weakness  and  lameness  of  the  sick  compel  us  to  travel 
more  slowly  now. 

Friday  2nd,  Saturday  '3rd  June. 

The  men  were  so  tired,  and  the  first  part  of  sleeping  time  so  hot,  that  I  did  not  call 
them  until  7  p.m.  I  feel  that  I  must  economise  their  strength,  as  overwork  most  certainly 
brings  on  the  disease,  and  there  are  only  two  sound  ones  left  out  of  seven.  Appetites  are 
becoming  very  small,  and  ill-health  is  making  the  sledge  fare  most  distasteful ;  tlie  sick 
will  not  touch  cocoa  before  starting,  and  can't  eat  unsoaked  biscuit,  so  I  have  ordered  tea 
for  breakfast,  and  the  cocoa  for  supper  ;  the  weather  has  changed  during  our  halt,  and  it 
is  snowing  fast  now.   We  started  at  10  P.M. 

Craig  is  more  cheerful,  but  Jenkins  and  Paul  are  weak  and  low  ;  Paul  can  scarcely  Started  10  p.m. 
move.  Camped  6.30  a.m. 

We  got  on  pretty  well  until  we  got  to  the  slopes  between  the  Cape  and  Stanton  ^fnrchin^  7  h 
Gorge,  but  here  Jenkins  and  Paul  had  to  leave  the  drag-ropes,  as  in  catching  at  them  wind  Wr  Tber 
ito  save  themselves  they  kept  knocking  us  all  down.  Our  cut  roads  were  all  filled  up,  S.W.  2  o.s.  +28" 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  new  snow  not  being  slippery,  four  men  could  not  have  r,  „  +21° 
dragged  the  full  load.  It  began  to  clear  up  after  lunch,  and  we  saw  Stanton  Grorge  ^.^^j.  "  "l"?^" 
ahead,  but  though  so  near  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  pass  the  slopes.  Digt"^  ^^.^^^  2^m 

Reached  the  depot  at  6.30  a.m.     I  saw  traces  of  Pawson's  camp  ;  went  up  to    „  made  gdT  2  m. 
the  depot  and  found  it  all  right,  with  a  note  fromEawson ;  took  40  out  of  the  8.0  rations, 
as  we  are  eating  so  little  that  we  do  not  want  more.    I  saw  the  floes  past  the  Black 
Horn  Cliffs  quite  plainly,  there  is  not  a  sign  of  their  moving  yet. 
I  dread  the  snow  slopes  for  to-morrow. 

Saturday  3rd,  and  Sunday  Ath  June, 

Awoke  at  6.45,  and  whilst  things  were  getting  ready  I  went  up  to  the  depot,  built  Started  9.30  p.m. 
it  into  a  cairn,  and  left  a  record.    Craig,  Dobing,  and  Jones  are  holchng  out  resolutely,  Camped  8.30  a.m. 
but  Paul  and  Jenkins,  poor  fellows,  are  getting  too  weak  to  do  anything.    When  we  Marchini^'lO  h 
started  at  9.30,  Paul  fell  down  at  the  first  step  incapable  of  further  motion;  we  put  ° 
him  on  the  sledge  and  lashed  him  there,  but  with  his  extra  weight  we  could  not  move 
it  on  the  slopes,  though  we  tried  hard.    Paul  complains  that  he  is  getting  colder  and 
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Wind.  Wr.  Ther.  colder  ;  lie  is  evidently  very  much  frightened  at  himself,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  very  bad ; 
L.  1  b.c.  +19^  pitched  the  tent  and  put  him  in,  leaving  Craig  and  Jenkins  to  watch  him.  We  started 
Calm  ''  +35°  0^  across  the  hummocks  v^^ith  all  the  provisions  for  a  floe  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Tn  tent  40"  to  60°  land.  The  work  was  tremendous,  and  the  sun  very  hot ;  but  we  got  there  and  returned 
Hist,  trav^  4  m.  ^yith  the  empty  sledge.  Had  lunch  and  started  again.  Paul  lashed  on  the  sledge. 
"  ^^^"^S  ■  2™-  Jenkins  going  on  before  ;  reached  the  floe  by  8.30a.m.;  camped.  Paul  a  Httle  easier; 
Jenkuis  used  ointment  for  liis  nose  and  mouth,  which  are  veiT  sore. 


Sandfly  Ath,  and  Monday  r^th  June. 


Started  9.30  p.m. 
Camped  7  a.m. 
Lunch  2  h. 
Marcliing  7|  h. 
Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
Calm     b.  +35° 
b.c.  +28° 
+  30° 

In  tent  45°  to  65° 
Dist.  trav.      3  m. 
,,  made  gd.  3  m. 


Gave  Paid  two  pills  before  turning  in  ;  he  is  about  the  same  to-day. 

Fine  evening,  and  all  oiu-  things  are  nice  and  dry  ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  a 
hot  and  very  bright  march  ;  shaped  our  course  across  the  floes  for  the  point  where  we 
took  the  ice  outward  bound.  J enkins  must  keep  walking  as  long  as  he  can,  for  it  is  bad 
enough  to  have  to  carry  one.  We  have  had  to  wait  for  him  several  times  to-day,  as  he 
cannot  go  as  fast  as  the  sledge. 

The  ointment  did  him  good  yesterday,  but  now  it  is  so  hot  in  the  tent  tliat  the 
offensiveness  of  the  sick  men's  breath  at  night  is  almost  unbearalDle.  We  have  been 
crossing  the  usual  variety  of  floes  and  hummocks  all  day,  steering  for  the  end  of  the 
Black  Horn  Cliflfe. 


Monday  5fJi,  and  Tvesday  Qth  June. 


Calr 


Started  10  p.m.  It  has  been  very  liot,  and  everyone  very  restless,  so  that  we  did  not  get  much 

Wlf ^ '  invalids  are  very  bad  this  morning  ;  Paid  cannot  move,  and  must  be  carried 
Marcliino-  ?!  h  sledge  ;  Jenldus  must  still  crawl  along.    It  is  getting  thick  and  misty  ;  most 

Wind.  Wr.'Ther.  unfortunate,  as  we  are  amongst  the  hummocks,  and  it  is  very  important  that  we  should 
see  our  way  clearly ;  during  the  march  it  became  so  foggy  that  we  coidd  see  no  distance, 
so  gradually  went  astray.  When  it  cleared  up  by  camping  time  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
wilderness  of  hummocks  close  under  the  Black  Horn  Clifts  ;  Jenkins  is  dead  Ijeat  and 
everyone  else  very  tired. 

Since  it  became  fine  I  know  exactly  where  we  are,  and  to-morrow  hope  to  get  into 
our  old  tracks  again  and  get  on  better. 


b.m. 

f. 

b.f. 


Dist.  trav.  2f  m. 
„  made  gd.  2  m. 


Started  9.30  p.m. 
Camped  6.30  A.?^. 
Lunch  2  h. 
Marching  7  h. 
Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
S.W.  1  b.c. 
b. 

Calm  „ 
In  tent 
Dist.  trav. 
„  raadegd.  2-|  m 


+  35'^ 
+  2V 
+  39" 
+  75° 
2im. 


Tuesday  6th,  and  Wednesday  7th  June. 

We  did  not  have  much  sleep  as  it  was  too  hot.  Started  at  9.30  p.m.,  and  in  about 
an  hour  got  into  the  old  tracks,  and  found  our  cat  roads  still  in  existence.  This  is  a 
great  piece  of  luck.  Travelling  very  slowly  on  account  of  Jenkins,  who  has  to  be 
waited  for  every  100  yards.  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  whilst  waiting  for  Jenkins  I  got  a 
round  of  angles  to  make  up  for  the  bad  weather  we  had  here  before. 

After  lunch  we  reached  the  shore,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  old  road  we  should 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  on  to  the  land.  As  it  was  it  finished  Jenkins,  who 
fell,  unable  to  go  on  a  step  further  ;  we  made  room  for  him  on  the  sledge,  and  started 
to  finish  our  day's  work  ;  but  as  we  approached  the  slopes  near  Snow  Point  the  work 
became  too  heavy  and  we  had  to  stop  ;  T  had  n.  very  good  view  of  the  land  at  both 
sides  of  the  channel  to-day. 

The  ice  seems  quite  fast  still  everywhere,  and  that  encouragas  me  to  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  a  dash  for  the  "  Alert "  from  Repulse  Harbour,  but  I  have  not 
mentioned  tliis  to  the  men. 


Wednesday  7th,  and  TJiursday  Sth  June. 

Wind.  Wr.  The'.         As  it  was  cool  during  the  day  we  slept  well,  the  first  time  for  three  clays,  and 
Oalui    0.8.  +35°  being  tired  1  did  not  awake  until  7  p.m.     Jenkins  has  collapsed  completely,  and  can't 
''      "     ^3j^o  even  s-.tand  ;  if  once  they  break  down  they  never  walk  again,  so  the  thing  is  to  keep 
Di.st.  trav.  3;j^m.     them  going  as  long  as  possible,  though  poor  fellows  they  sufier  very  much.    As  we 
„  uiadogd.  ]:^m'  would  be  on  the  slopes  for   the  next  two  days,  I  determined  to  advance  by  half 
loads,  so  leaving  the  three  sick  men  in  the  tent  with  all  their  bedding,  and  orders  to  be 
ready  for  hancli  when  they  saw  us  coming  back,  we  started  with  the  provisions,  and 
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took  them  on  for  three  and  a-half  hours.  Dobing  and  Jones  are  steadily  going  down 
liill,  so  that  the  work  on  the  slopes  is  very  severe ;  fearing  lest  Paul  and  Jenkins 
should  prove  heavier,  I  did  not  go  on  further,  but  went  back  for  them  with  the  empty 
sledge,  reaching  the  tent  after  five  hours'  work. 
i\  Saw  two  Brent  geese  flying  north  ;  after  lunch  we  struck  the  tent  and  lashing  the 
bwo  men  under  it  on  the  sledge  we  started  again. 

They  were  much  "Worse  than  the  provisions,  for  on  the  slopes  they  rolled  helplessly 
:0  leeward  and  made  it  almost  impossible  to  move  the  sledge,  the  runner  was  so 
buried. 

Snow  Point  nearly  proved  insurmountable,  and  we  were  quite  exhausted  when  we 
[■eached  the  camp  at  9.30  A.M. 

Craig  fomented  Paul's  legs  before  lunch,  but  nearly  fainted  in  the  operation. 
Dobing  has  been  limping  all  the  day,  his  leg  is  very  painful. 

To-morrow  we  have  to  get  past  Drift  Point.  It  has  been  snowing  all  day  ;  saw 
jhe  two  geese  returning  south. 

Uiufsday  Sth,  and  Friday  9th  June. 

Another  dull  day,  and  very  wet,  as  the  stuff  that  is  falhng  becomes  a  drop  of  v^ater 
,he  moment  it  touches  anything.    Jenkins'  legs  are  not  quite  so  swollen  since  he  is 
arried,  but  the  pain  is  greater ;  the  others  are  no  better. 
I       Started  at  9.20  vdth  the  provisions  along  the  slopes,  intendino^  to  pass  Drift  Point  Started  9.20  p.m. 
ind  return  for  the  sick.  .  SSlfh 

'       I  would  have  gone  by  the  floe  to  avoid  the  slopes,  but  I  could  not  feel  sure  that  we  Marching  9  h. 
hordd  be  able  to  land  again.  Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 

We  aU  knew  it  was  going  to  be  very  hard  work,  but  it  was  more  so  than  even  we  Calm  o.s.m.+32° 
sxpected.  >»  +^8° 

At  Drift  Pomt  we  had  to  unload  the  sledge  and  calry  the  things  over,  2  to  3}  ^' 

I  looked  for  a  place  to  land  if  we  came  by  the  floe,  and  found  one,  with  Rawson's  Dist.  trav.  2|  m. 
•racks  there,  showmg  that  he  too  had  avoided  the  land.  „  made  gd.  If  m. 

We  went  back  by  the  floe  and  took  in  our  second  load,  which  we  landed  safe  on  the 
ight  side  of  Drift  Point,  and  all  the  slopes  by  2.45  a.m.  It  was  clearing  up,  and  after 
ea  and  rest,  we  started  again  "svith  the  sledge  packed,  and  the  two  men  lashed  on  it 
n  their  bag's. 

Travelling  along  the  land  towards  Repulse  Harbour, 'shot  at  a  goose  that  flew  over 
)ur  heads,  but  as  the  stock  is  broken  off  the  gun,  and  only  one  barrel  will  fire,  I  did  not 
all  it,  though  it  fell  on  the  icefoot  badly  wounded.  It  got  away  before  we  could 
atch  it. 

Stalked  12  more  that  were  all  feeding  together,  but  they  did  not  let  me  get  near 
;nougli. 

The  sick  were  very  much  disappointed  at  not  getting  any  fresh  meat,  and  so  was  I 
br  them. 

Just  as  we  were  camping,  Gray  saw  a  boatswain's  bird  going  north.  I  hope  that 
loes  not  mean  open  water. 

Friday  9th,  Saturday  10th  June. 
A  cold  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  snow  beating  against  the  tent  when  I  awoke  at 

I  P.M. 

Dobing,  who  cooks  the  breakfast  every  day  now,  to  get  his  leg  fit  for  walking,  took 
t  very  long  time,  and  dressing  the  sick  is  such  an  operation  that  we  did  not  start  until 
L0.45  P.M.  We  were  amongst  the  sastrugi  that  gave  us  so  much  trouble  before,  and  twice  ^^^^^g^'^Q^Q^'^" 
Defore  lunch,  owing  to  the  stickmess  of  the  top  layer  and  the  hardness  of  the  bottom  Joyer  Xiunch  l-^li' 
)f  snow,  tlirough  which  the  sledge  had  sunk,  we  had  to  dig  the  sledge  out,  take  off  the  MarcHng  h. 
ick  and  lift  the  runners  on  the  pickaxe  and  shovel  handle  before  she  would  start.  Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 

We  got  on  better  after  passing  the  sastrugi  track.  Shot  a  ptarmigan,  much  to  the  s^tQ^^jjo.s.q.  +33" 
men's  delight.  0  s  31° 

We  pushed  on  after  lunch,  determined  to  reach  the  dep6t  that  march,  and  after  a     „        „  33® 
oiig  day  of  heavy  work  reached  it  at  10.40  a.m.    Saw  traces  of  Rawson's  camp,  and  got        *rav.  4^m. 
he  records  from  the  cami,  "  ^<iegd.  4in, 

We  have  had  to  wait  for  Craig  a  good  deal  to-day ;  he  can  only  walk  very  slowly. 
Now  that  Paul  and  Jenkins  are  carried,  they  do  not  appiear  to  be  getting  worse  so 
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fast,  but  they  are  very  helpless.  The  ointment  seems  to  have  cured  Jenkins"  sores 
altogether.    Dobing  is  getting  worse  ;  he  cannot  eat  anything  to-night. 

Saturday  10th,  and  Sunday  11th  June, 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther.         A  thick  day,  and  snowing  hard.    After  reading  the  records  carefully,  I  am  only 
Calm   o.s.  +30'  waiting  to  see  the  state  of  the  ice  to  decide  on  going  to  the  "Alert."    The  men  are  in 
^'        "     +35°  urgent  need  of  medical  assistance.    It  is  not  far,  comjmred  to  Discovery  Harbour  or 
Polaris  Bay,  and  we  know  the  road,  while  on  the  other  hand  Polaris  Bay  is  unknown,  and 
all  who  have  preceded  us  may  have  gone  back  to  the  ship  before  we  arrive. 

The  risk,  however,  is  that  with  three  helpless  ones,  and  in  fact  a  very  lame  crew,  and 
no  boat,  if  the  ice  is  not  perfectly  sound  we  may  not  get  across. 

In  the  meantime  I  wrote  and  left  a  complete  record  of  our  proceedings  and  my 
intentions.    We  examined  the  depot ;  completed  to  eight  days,  and  resecured  it. 

In  vain  I  waited  for  a  chance  to  have  a  look  at  the  ice ;  it  never  stopped  snowng 
for  a  moment,  and  starting  under  such  circumstances  was  Hke  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

At  last,  however,  I  decided  that  our  next  march,  bad  weather  or  good,  we  should 
start  for  the  "  Alert,"  and  at  all  events  try  it ;  so  I  told  the  men,  and  they  were  glad  to 
hear  it. 

We  had  some  preserved  meat  for  supper  that  had  been  left  for  the  dogs,  but  which 
the  sick  now  most  thoroughly  enjoyed.    Still  snowing. 


Sunday  11th,  and  Monday  12th  June. 


Started  10  p.m 
Camped  7  a.m. 
Lnnch  1  h. 


It  is  still  snowing  and  thick,  but  we  are  going  to  start. 

We  packed  the  sledge,  put  on  the  two  sick  men,  and  lashed  the  small  canvas  boat 
that  had  been  left  at  the  depot  on  the  top  of  all. 

We  started  at  10  p.m.,  but  not  being  able  to  move  the  sledge  up  the  slope  to  the 
shore  barrier,  I  saw  that  if  we  wanted  to  cross  we  must  lighten  it  at  all  costs.  We 
therefore  made  up  a  depot  of  all  we  had  left,  only  keeping  a  change  of  foot  gear,  and 
^^^^^^^gorwork-  pitching  the  tent  over  the  big  depot  left  the  things  inside.     Thus  lightened  we  got  over 

_  the  barrier,  but  not  then  even  without  taking  the  sick  off  and  hauling  them  up  separately 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther.  •    +1        -i  ^  fe  r     l  j 

Calm    o.s.    +32°  in  tlie  sail 

+35°  At  the  end  of  the  first  floe,aiot  a  mile  from  the  shore,  we  came  to  open  water,  a  long 
+35°  patch  about  30  to  40  feet  broad,  with  the  ice  around  very  rotten  ;  there  were  patches  of 
Dist.  trav.  2^  m.  ^ater  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  not  merely  water  on  the  floe,  but  large  black 
pools.    Saw  two  dovekies. 

After  a  consultation  with  Gray,  I  decided  that  with  two  helpless  men  on  a  sledge 
the  risk  was  too  great,  and  we  reluctantly  turned  towards  the  land  again.  With  much 
labour  we  got  inside  the  barrier  again,  thanks  to  the  old  roads;  as  our  journey  now  would 
necessarily  be  long  and  slow,  I  took  the  tent  and  gun  again  from  the  depot,  and  we 
started  for  Polaris  Bay,  42  miles  off. 

The  men,  who  have  been  looking  forward  to  being  on  board  the  "  Alert"  in  less 
than  a  week,  have  not  reahzed  the  change  of  route. 

The  snow  is  so  heavy  and  the  men  so  dispirited  that  we  made  but  very  little 
progress  during  the  time  remaining  for  work,  and  when  we  camped  at  7  a.m.  were 
not  much  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  depot. 


made  gd.  1 


Started  9.45 
Camped  7. 
Lunch  2h. 
Marching  8^1i. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther 
Calm 


o.m 
,,  o. 
W.  b.c. 
Dist.  trav. 

madegd.  l|m 


+  30° 
+  2.5° 
+  32° 


4im. 


Monday  12th,  and  Tuesday  VMh  June. 

As  we  had  found  the  travelling  so  heavy  yesterday,  I  decided  to  work  half  loads 
to-day.  It  is  still  dull  and  thick  but  not  snowing  Leaving  the  three  sick  in  the  tent, 
we  started  with  the  provisions  to  advance  them  for  half  the  time. 

Gradually  Dobing  began  to  show  signs  of  distress,  and  Jones  too  ;  and  by  the  time 
we  had  been  an  hour  out,  Dobing  was  obliged  to  stop  and  say  he  could  not  go  on  any 
further,  whilst  Jones  said  he  had  never  felt  so  bad  before. 

This  was  a  great  blow  to  me  ;  if  these  two  men  went  down  then,  there  would  only 
be  Gray  and  myself  to  take  the  5  of  them  on  to  Polaris  Bay,  42  miles  off.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  ;  but  I  quickly  decided  that  under  the  circumstances  we  must  take  the 
whole  of  the  provisions  from  the  depot  ;  so  unpacking  the  sledge  and  leaving  the  two 
men  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  tent,  Gray  and  I  hurried  to  the  depot  and  got 
the  remainder  of  the  provisions,  completing  to  1 8  days. 
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After  hincli,  taking  the  sick  on  tlie  sledge  as  well,  we  started  again.  Camped  on 
reaching  the  provisions  left  in  the  morning. 

Dobing  and  Jones  have  been  assisting  this  afternoon,  and  got  on  pretty  well. 

I  think  the  prospect  of  this  longer  jom^ney  has  had  a  depressing  influence  on  their 
spirits  and  caused  this  break  down.    If  hope  revives,  they  will. 

Tuesday  ISth,  and  Wednesday  lifh  June. 

The  day  was  dull,  but  clear,  with  no  wind.     Started  at  9.30  p.m.,  and  took  the  Started  9.30  e.M. 

provisions  on  to  what  I  suppose  must  be  the  Gap,  as  it  is  a  large  opening  in  the  cliffs  that  ^^™j|j^2h 

seems  to  run  inland.    It  is  recommended  to  us  in  the  records  as  a  short  cut  to  Polaris  Marcbin"-  8i!i. 

Bay,  so  we  shall  take  it.    Dobing  could  not  work  with  us  before  lunch,  as  the  pace  was  -\Yl^^[  Wr'Tker 

too  fast.  Calm      c.  +28"^ 

After  lunch  we  all  started  again.  „       „  +30° 

We  are  travelling  along  the  coast  towards  Cape  Brevoort.  Dist^r  v  Ij^m  ' 
Craig  can  hardly  walk,  and  we  have  to  wait  for  him  constantly.     Camped  at  8,  madeod/j-ini. 
where  we  had  left  the  provisions. 


Wednesday  lith,  and  Thursday  15th  June. 

A  fine  day  ;  started  at  9.45  p.m.,  loaded  with  provisions  as  usual ;  Dobing  came  a  Started  9.45  p.ii. 
bit  of  the  way  with  us  ;  but  had  to  go  back,  as  he  found  he  was  of  no  assistance.  Camped  9  a.m. 

We  are  travelling  up  the  Gap  which  is  broad  at  the  entrance,  and  rises  gradually  for  , 
2or3mUes.  _  ^  _  Wi^d.' Wr.'Ther. 

Came  across  a  sledge-runner  stuck  in  the  snow,  with  a  note  from  Rawson  saying  he  W.N."] 
had  passed  there  on  the  21st  May.  W.  Vb.c.q.  +  SO" 


Gave  Jones  a  ride  back  as  he  cannot  walk  fast,  and  I  was  in  a  hurry.  -]-Qry' 
Started  again  with  the  sick,  and  reached  the  camp  safely  by  9  a.m.     Jones  had  ]^  j^^f  i      "  ~ 
revived,  as  I  hoped  he  would;  he  has  worKcd  well  the  last  two  days;  Craig  also  is  W.  2j^'^'  "^^^ 
keeping  up  bravely;  his  difficulty  is  eating,  his  gums  are  so  sore.    Paul  and  Jenkins  E>ist- trav.  Gm. 
are  the  picture  of  abject  despair,  and  Dobing  is  very  low.  "  S^- 

Thursday  15th,  and^  Friday  16th  June. 

It  has  been  blowing  hard  during  the  day,  but  it  is  quite  fine.  Started  10  r.ii. 

Started  with  our  first  load  without  Dobing,  who  is  too  lame.  Lundi  1  h 

Spent  some  time  in  examining  a  split  in  the  road,  not  knowing  which  ravine  to  Marchino'  8  ii 
take,  as  there  were  no  sledge  tracks  in  either.  Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 

The  one  we  followed  soon  became  very  narrow  and  is  bare  of  snow  in  many  places.  ^  ^  +3'>  ' 

Doubtful  whether  we  were  right,  I  left  the  sledge  to  go  up  a  hill  from  which  I  saw  ^^°'^!> 
the  chffs  on  the  south  shore  of  Newman  Bay  ;  I  can  foUow  the  windings  of  the  ravine  q^i^^^     \'  a.  33 
for  some  distance,  and  as  it  seems  to  go  in  the  right  direction  we  will  follow  it.  Dist.  trav.  4^m. 

Unpacked  the  sledge  and  went  back  for  the  sick;  at  7  o'clock  we  camped  on  the  "  made  gd.  lim. 
bare  ground,  which  was  such  a  delight  to  Paul  and  Jenkins  that  they  lay  outside  the 
tent  smeUing  the  eartii  for  two  hours. 

T  shot  an  ermine.    Our  travelling  boots,  which  from  being  always  wet  are  like 
brown  paper,  will  not  stand  this  rocky  road  for  long. 

Finday  16th,  and  Saturday  17th  June. 


Started  at  9.   On  comparing  notes,  Gray  and  I  find  that  we  have  each  felt  stiff"  Started  9  i>.M. 

for  the  last  two  days  ;  I  hope  it  is  not  scurvy.  Camped  9.20  a.m. 

This  road  is  a  very  bad  one  now,  whatever  it  may  have  be'^n  before  the  thaw  set  ^i^"^||jj^^^2o  1 

in  ;  it  is  nothing  but  pools  of  wtiter  and  rocks,  with  occasional  patches  of  deep  snow,  -vyind.  Wr  Tker 

Advanced  provisions  two  miles.  K.N.E. 

After  lunch  brought  the  sick  on  and  camped  on  a  piece  of  bare  ground.  2  to  4  j 

We  have  had  to  carry  provisions,  sick  and  everthing  across  it  for  200  yards,  as  the  ^ 

sledges  wont  move  on  the  earth  and  stones.  X)-f,t  i,.,-^,'  ^ 

Dobing  and  Craig  arrived  half  an  hour  after  us,  they  can  hardly  get  on,  but  now  ,',  made  gd.-?m. 
that  there  are  two  I  do  not  so  much  mind  them  being  a  little  behind. 

(3263)  3  C 
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Saturday  17 tJi,  and  Sunday  ISthJune. 


Started  10  p.m. 
Camped  1  p.m. 
Lunch  1  h. 
Marching  14  h. 
Wind.  Wt.  Ther 


N".KE. 
2  to  4 


b.c.  +S2c 


E. 

4  to  ' 
Dist.  trav, 


„  +35^ 
b.c.q.  +26' 


made  gd 


8  m. 
Om. 


Started  this  morning  at  10  p.m.,  very  anxious  to  get  out  of  tliis  ravine,  wJiicli  is 
longer  than  I  thought ;  Jones  is  very  stiff  and  lame,  and  Gray  complains  of  swelled 
veins  under  his  left  knee ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  nothing  but  scurvy. 

We  passed  an  old  camp  soon  after  starting,  and  saw  several  sledge  tracks,  then 
emerged  on  to  a  large  plain,  leading  as  we  thought  direct  to  Newman  Bay,  the  southern 
shore  of  which  we  could  see  in  the  distance  ;  but  much  to  our  disappointment  we  found 
that  we  really  were  on  a  high  plateau  500  feet  above  the  bay. 

Having  crossed  it  at  hazard,  we  arrived  at  a  point  v/hich  overlooked  a  ravine, 
and  descending  we  found  we  had  hit  on  the  same  road  taken  by  the  other  sledges.  The 
ravme  was  so  narrow  and  tortuous,  that  in  some  places  the  sledge  touched  the  rocks  on 
both  sides.  In  three  or  four  places  there  were  abrupt  falls  or  half  decayed  snow  drifts, 
of  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  where  the  sledge  had  to  be  unloaded  and  lowered,  while  the 
whole  two  miles  of  it  was  rocks  and  rushing  water,  with  but  very  little  snow. 

We  had  gone  on  so  long  without  knowing  it,  that  I  determined  to  take  this  load 
right  on  to  Newman  Bay,  which  we  reached  after  very  hard  work  at  7  P.M.,  finding 
Rawson's  tracks  again,  and  a  note  to  say  he  had  passed  on  the  24th. 

Taking  enougli  provisions  for  one  meaJ,  and  leavmg  everything  else,  we  started  for 
the  tent  again,  and  reached  it  at  1  p.m.,  very  tired. 

As  we  came  back  a  cold  wind  on  the  plateau  froze  our  wet  things  stiff  up  to  the 
thigh  ;  very  tilled. 


Monday,  IdtJi  June. 


Started  12  a.m. 
Camped  12  p.m. 
Lunch  2  h. 
JIarching  10  h. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 


|c.  +2r 

b.c.  +28' 


N.N.E 

3  to  7 

4  / 
Calm     b.  +35° 
Dist.  trav.  4  m. 

„  •  made  gd.  4  m. 


It  has  been  blowing  very  hard  ever  since  we  turned  in,  and  ended  by  blowing  the 
tent  away. 

Packing  up  was  a  long  job,  as  the  things  had  to  be  carried  to  the  sledge,  and  it  was 
12  A.M.  of  the  19th  before  we  got  away.  My  only  fear  was  that  Craig  would  not  be 
able  to  walk  this  distance. 

When  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  plateau  we  had  to  wait  for  them  a  long  time,  but 
afterwards  in  the  narrow  ravine  we  were  so  slow  ourselves  that  he  and  Dobma:  went 
ahead,  and  got  down  somehow. 

We  took  a  long  time  and  it  was  veiy  hard  work,  the  sick  men  had  constantly  to  be 
taken  off  and  lowered  down  separately,  lashed  up  in  the  sail ;  the  greatest  care 
was  necessary  to  prevent  accidents,  but  we  arrived  at  last  all  safe,  but  very  tired,  at 
12  p.m. 


Tuesday,  20 tJi  June. 


Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
VV.l     b.  +35° 

Calm  +40° 
Dist.  trav.  1^  m. 
„  made  gd.  l^m. 


Everyone  slept  soundly  until  12  a.m.,  then  we  packed  up,  and  started  for  half  a 
day's  march,  to  get  back  into  night  travelling. 

The  last  two  days  I  have  felt  all  right  again,  but  everyone  of  the  others  are 
going  down  hill.  Dobing  and  Craig  will  have  to  be  carried,  for  they  lose  all  their 
breath  after  20  yards,  and  Jones  and  Gray  can  hardly  pull,  their  legs  are  so  stiff. 
To-day,  however,  the  floe  is  so  smooth  and  good  in  Newman  Bay,  that  we  are 
getting  on  with  the  whole  load,  sick  and  all. 

Camped  at  8,  Craig  being  unable  to  go  further. 

We  passed  a  big  crack  12  feet  broad. 

We  have  to  tie  our  boots  on  now,  as  the  soles  are  coming  off;  we  are  always 

wet. 


Tuesday  20th,  and  Wednesday  21st  June. 

We  started  at  10  p.m.  ;  clear  overhead,  but  low  mist  hiding  the  land. 
Started  10  p.m.  steering  across  Newman  Bay  so  as  to  reach  the  south  shore  at  the  point 

Camped  7  a.m.      marked  for  crossing  the  plain.    In  consequence  of  Craig  and  Dobing,  we  are  going  very 
Marchini^   h       slowly,  theu"  breath  fails  them  so,  and  they  are  so  weak  ;  towards  camping  time  we  had 
•      reached  an  older  part  of  the  floe  near  the  cliffs  of  the  south  shore,  and  as  it  had 
commenced  to  blow  fresh,  we  pitched  the  tent  with  extra  precautions,  and  turned  in  ;  but 
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goon  the  squalls  off  the  high  cliffs  became  so  violent  and  changeable  in  direction,  that  it  Wind.  Wr.  Ther^ 
blew  the  tent  twice  down  ;  after  which  we  could  not  get  it  to  stand,  though  we  tried  for  ^^^"^  '^'^2° 
an  hour.  _  ^  S.^,  ->  b.c.q.  + 

In  the  meantime  the  sick  were  put  on  the  sledge  and  covered  with  a  sail,  but  the  4  to  8  /  33° 
idrifting  snow  and  warm  wmd  wet  them  through.  By  2  p.m.  the  wind  had  lulled  a  little,  ^2™- 
Ixnd  we  pitched  the  tent  -with  the  guys,  drag  ropes,  and  sledge  lashing,  and  got  inside,  but    "  '"^2  ™- 

there  was  not  enough  room,  and  everythmg  was  wet ;  it  went  on  blowing  very  hard  all 
the  evening.  ' 


Thursday  22nd,  and  Friday  2Srd  June. 

Still  blowing  very  hard ;  at  4  a.m.  it  lulled,  and  the  cook  gave  us  breakfast ;  but 
ust  as  we  Avere  going  to  pack  up,  it  came  on  again  and  blew  very  hard  until  noon,  when 
t  died  away  suddenly ;  as  we  had  been  wet  so  long  and  had  had  no  sleep,  I  had  the  tent 
•e-pitched  and  the  gear  laid  out  to  dry  whilst  we  lay  down  for  a  few  hours. 

Started  again  at  9.30  p.m.  with  the  whole  load,  but  the  long  delay  and  wetting  had 
rippled  everyone,  and  the  floe  was  now  so  wet  that  we  found  we  could  not  get  on  ;  so 
itching  the  tent  and  leaving  the  sick,  we  went  on  with  the  provisions,    Jones  and  Gray 
ire  very  stiff,  and  I  am  beginning  to  feel  the  pains  in  my  legs  too. 

Craig  and  Dobing  cannot  walk  at  all  to-day,  they  are  crawling  and  lying  down 
J  very  20  yards. 

Camped  at  7.30  a.m.    The  floe  very  wet. 

Friday  2Srd,  and  Saturday  2Uh  June. 

It  has  been  blowing  again,  and  I  have  caught  cold  in  my  back.  Dobing's  leg  is  so 
'ed  and  so  inflamed  that  I  am  afraid  of  something  serious  happening.  Craig  cannot 
jtand,  so  we  must  make  three  trips  to-day  and  cany  them  both.  We  are  still  working 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 

By  2  A.M.,  June  24th,  we  had  advanced  the  whole  party  one  mile  ;  Gray  and  I 
:hen  had  to  go  back  again  for  the  canvas  boat,  making  seven  journeys. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  the  tent  again  it  was  blowing  so  hard  in  our  faces  that 
\irther  advance  was  impossible,  so  we  had  to  stop  where  we  had  pitched  the  tent  for 
unch.  I  was  getting  very  anxious  at  the  state  of  things  ;  aU  the  men  were  getting  so 
3ad  that  I  did  not  think  we  could  cross  the  land  without  help ;  and  we  were  stiU  a  long 
way  from  Polaris  Depot. 

In  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  plain  and  see  where  to  cross  it,  I  started  for  the  land 
and  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hiUs,  but  without  any  good  residt,  as  I  could  not  see  far 
enough. 

What  I  saw  of  the  plain  however  was  not  encouraging,  it  was  a  good  deal  up  and 
down,  and  not  much  snow  upon  it.  As  I  Avalked  back,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  reach  the 
land  the  next  march  at  all  costs  ;  pitch  the  tent  and  leave  the  sick  in  the  care  of  Gray 
and  Jones  whilst  I  walked  over  to  Polaris  Bay  for  assistance  ;  if  there  was  no  one  there, 
I  intended  coming  back  and  staying  with  the  sick,  whilst  I  sent  Jones  and  Gray  to  the 
depot.  We  eat  so  httle  that  the  provisions  left  would  have  lasted  us  about  12  days, 
and  in  that  time  the  sick  might  have  got  across,  though  it  was  not  very  clear  how. 

The  wind  was  stDl  so  strong  when  I  got  back,  that  there  seemed  no  chance  ot 
starting  again  that  march,  and  soon  after  we  spread  the  bedding  and  went  to  bed  ;  no 
one  caring  for  supper. 


Started  9.30  p.m. 
Camped  6.30  a.m. 
Lunch  li-  b. 
Marching  7^  h. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 

s.w.-),      ,  .,.0 

g^^7jb.c.q.  +  3D  . 

Calm  b.c.  -f32". 
S.W.  2  „  +38°. 
Dist.  tra-\'.  If  m. 
„  made  gd.  1;|  m. 


Started  8  p.m. 
Camped  2  a.m. 
Lunch  2  h. 
Marching  6  h. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 

S-W-lcq  -F2r 
2to4/^-'l- 

S.W.I  ,0Q0 

7to8r-^-  +28 
Dist.  trav.  7  m. 
„  made  gd.  1  m. 


Saturday  2ith,  and  Sunday  25th  June. 

It  blew  very  hard  all  day,  which  distressed  me  very  much,  for  to  a  party  in  our 
predicament  such  a  delay  is  very  serious. 

Began  to  go  down  at  8  p.m.,  so  Jones  got  breakfast  ready  ;  our  first  meal  for  a  long 
time. 

This  warm  wind  is  making  water  fast  on  the  floe,  and  our  tent  is  now  on  an  island. 
Pa.cked  the  sledge  with  Dobing  and  all  the  provisions,  intending  to  come  back  for 
jthe  remaming  three  sick,  as  three  trips  is  too  long. 

Started  at  11.30  p.m.  ;  Jones  and  Gray  very  lame  ;  making  for  the  shore.  Started  U. 30  p.m. 

We  were  getting  on  pretty  well,  though  not  fast,  when  we  discovered  a  dog-sledgo  Marchino'  8^  li 

3  C  2  o  2  • 
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Wind.  Wr.  Tlicr.  approaching,  and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  Lieutenant  Rawson 
•'tfril^"^'  ^^^^        Coppinger,  who  were  accompanied  by  Hans  and  8  dogs. 

+  34=         This  was  at  2  a.m.,  June  25th. 
Calm     „  +25"         Whilst  Hans  and  the  dogs  took  our  first  load  on  to  the  land  on  their  sledge, 
Dist.  trav.  6  m.     Lieutenant  Rawson,  Doctor  Coppinger,  and  myself,  walked  back  to  the  tent  with  ours  ; 
,,  inadegd.    ra.  j^r^^^^g^j^  telling  me  all  that  had  happened  since  we  had  parted. 

Dr.  Coppinger  saw  the  sick  men,  who  were  quite  revived  at  the  idea  of  speedy 
relief,  and  packing  them  up,  we  started  with  them  for  the  land ;  the  dogs  coming  back 
met  us  and  relieved  us  of  our  load,  and  everyone  was  safely  landed  by  8  a.m. 

Coppinger  has  examined  each  of  the  sick  men,  and  is  very  desirous  of  getting  to 
Polaris  Depot,  as  Paul  and  Jenkins  are  in  a  critical  condition. 

He  is  giving  them  the  lime  juice  and  preserved  meat  that  he  brought  with  him. 


Started  3  a.m. 
Camped  8  a.m. 
Marching  5  li. 

AYiiid.  Wr.  Tlier. 

+33° 

2to4.  j        '  ■ 
.,    b.c.q.  +  35°. 
]3ist.  trav.  5  m. 
.,  made  gd.  5  m. 


Monday,  26th  June. 

It  appears  that  we  are  about  21  miles  from  Polaris  Bay,  but  to-day  we  are  only 
going  as  far  as  a  depot  5  miles  off,  while  Hans  tries  to  get  a  seal.  Sent  the 
provisions  and  gear  on  by  the  dogs  to  the  depot,  whilst  the  three  officers  with  Gray 
dragged  the  four  sick  men  on  the  big  sledge  ;  the  dogs  came  back  in  about  an  hour,  and 
taking  the  sledge  we  were  all  at  the  depot  by  8  a.m. 

The  tents  were  pitched,  and  the  sick  put  in. 

Hans  tried  all  day  for  a  seal,  but  without  success.  The  sick  are  in  much  better 
spirits,  but  poor  Paul,  who  has  caught  a  bad  cold,  is  coughing  very  much. 


Started  10.30  a.m. 
Camped  7.30  p.m. 
Lunch  1  h. 
Marching  8  h. 
Wind.  Wr.  Ther. 
S-W.  '20° 
2to3/°-^- 

c.  +31° 
Calm  +33" 
Dist.  trav.  G-^  ra. 
made  <rd.  6  ra. 


Tuesday,  27th  June. 

Dr.  Coppinger  finds  that  Paul  is  much  worse  this  morning,  and  we  are  going  )  \ 
Hall's  Rest. 

Started  at  10  a.m.  ;  all  the  provisions  and  gear  on  the  small  sledge,  drawn  by  the 
dogs,  and  the  four  sick  men  on  the  big  sledge,  which  was  attached  by  a  long  line  to  the 
small  one,  so  that  the  officers  could  man  the  drag  ropes. 

We  have  proceeded  all  day  like  this,  leaving  Gray  and  Jones  far  behind,  as  they  can 
only  come  along  slowly. 

Camped  at  7.30  p.m. 

Gray  and  Jones  came  in  nearly  an  hour  after ;  they  can't  work  any  longer. 

Wednesday,  28th  June. 


Started  1.30  a.m.  It  is  SO  important  that  Paul  and  Jenkins  should  be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  as  soon 

Camped IUBOp.m.  possible,  that  Dr.  Coppinger  is  going  to  take  them  straight  in  from  here  to  Polaris 
'L^^V^^  \J     Depot  (about  13  miles),  on  the  8 -man  sledofe  with  the  dog's  ;  after  he  had  gone,  we  packed 


■2  to  4/ 


2  to 


h.c. 


Dist.  trav.  3^  m. 
,,  made  gd.  3  m. 


the  small  sledge  with  the  rest  of  the  gear,  except  provisions,  and  putting  Dobing  and 
Craig  on  the  top,  we  started  with  the  sail  up,  and  a  fair  wind  for  Polaris  Bay,  Gray  and 
Jones  walking  behind. 

We  walked  on  as  long  as  we  could,  and  camped  at  11.30  p.m.,  on  a  smaU  patch  of 
bare  ground. 

Our  party,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  no  worse,  though  Gray  and  J  ones  are  much  stiffer. 
I  felt  it  too,  but  not  much. 


Thursday,  2'dth  June. 

As  we  expected  the  sledge  back  with  the  dogs,  we  did  not  start  in  the  morning,  to 
avoid  shiftmg  the  sick  men  so  many  times.  But  to  our  surprise  the  whole  day  passed 
without  a  sign  of  their  return,  and  I  became  uneasy,  fearing  that  some  accident  had 
happened. 


Started  7  P.M. 
Camped  7  a.m. 
TjuticIi  1  h. 
Marching  11  h. 


Friday,  30th  June. 

At  3  A.M.  we  heard  the  dogs  outside,  and  found  Hans,  Regan,  and  Rayner,  who 
had  just  arrived.  They  had  been  nine  hours  on  the  road,  and  both  dogs  and  men  were 
very  tired ;  they  brought  me  a  letter  irom  Coppinger,  saying  that  his  journey  had  been 
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very  arduous,  having  taken  twelve  hours'  hard  work,  but  that  the  two  men  had  borne  it  ^j^' 
very  well.    They  seemed  to  be  getting  a  little  easier,  until  mid-daj^  on  the  29  th,  when    *  °' 
Paul  took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and  failing  rapidly,  died  at  5  p.m.,  29th  Jxme.  ][  " 

j        Hans,  who  had  been  working  so  hard  for  the  last  few  days,  was  too  tired  to  go  on  Dist.  trav.  6^  m. 
again  without  a  rest,  so  the  three  had  supper  and  turned  in.  "  ^av^b^'^Lieu™' 

In  the  meantime  Lieutenant  Eawson,  with  the  dogs,  returned  to  the  camp  of  the  Ra-j^gon  12  m!^ 
28  th  for  the  provisions. 

At  7  P.M.,  packing  all  the  provisions  and  gear  on  the  small  sledge,  and  the  two  sick 
on  the  8-man,  we  started,the  dogs  dragging  the  two  sledges.  While  Lieutenant  Rawson 
with  Iiis  party  took  the  sledges  round  by  the  only  practicable  way  to  them,  I  took  Gray 
and  Jones  slowly  over  the  hills,  arriving  at  the  Polaris  Bay  depot  afc  7  a.m. 

Saturday,  1st  July. 

Arriving  at  Polaris  Bay  Depot  at  7  a.m.,  we  were  warmly  received  by  Coppinger 
and  Lieutenant  Fulford. 

Lieutenant  Rawson  and  his  party  arrived  at  11.30  a.m.,  after  very  hard  work. 

Doctor  Coppinger  took  charge  of  the  sick,  and  put  them  in  a  tent  by  themselves,  in 
which  he  intends  sleeping,  so  as  to  be  close  at  hand. 

Though  three  of  them  are  in  a  critical  condition,  with  rest  and  good  food  he  hopes 
they  will  soon  be  out  of  danger. 

As  men  and  dogs  are  very  tired,  the  day  has  been  given  up  entirely  to  rest. 

Sunday,  '2nd  Jidy. 

Had  church  in  the  big  tent,  and  read  the  morning  service,  all  the  men  joined 
heartily  in  the  general  thanksgiving,  and  in  returning  especial  thanks  for  our  preserva- 
tion and  safe  return. 

Hans  shot  a  Usuk  seal,  which  will  furnish  food  for  the  sick  for  many  days. 

Monday,  3rcZ  Jtdy. 

The  doctor  has  made  the  sick  men  very  comfortable,  and  got  his  sick  quarters  into  Wind.  Wr.  Thci- 
thorough  working  order.    There  is  great  improvement  in  their  spirits  and  appetites  ^^^"^  b.c.+oU 
already. 

We  buried  the  remains  of  Charles  W.  Paul,  A.B.,  beside  those  of  J.  Hand, 
A.B.,  who  had  died  on  the  3rd  June,  the  day  that  Lieutenant  Eawson  and  his  party 
reached  this  place. 

The  sledge  flags  were  half-mast  high  on  each  tent,  and  three  volleys  were  fired 
over  his  grave. 

Tuesday,  Ath  July. 

The  sick  progressing  favourably.  Lieutenant  Rawson,  Hans,  and  the  dogs  have  gone  q.^i^  o  ^  o-c 
for  the  small  sledge  that  they  left  about  three  miles  off  the  day  they  arrived  here.  '  ' 

Wednesday,  5th  Jidy. 

7  p.m.    It  commenced  to  rain.  4.40° 

o  to  4 

Thursday,  Qth  July. 

Rained  aU  night.  N.  5  o.r.  +40". 

Triday,  7th  July. 

11a.m.    Commenced  to  rain.    Rained  aU  day.  Var.  o.r.  -{4,7" 
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Saturday,  8th  July. 

f' 

Wind.  Wr.  Tlier.         ^ine  day.    Dried  everytliing.  * 
Calm  b.c.+47°  Hans  shot  a  Neitsuk  seal. 

Sunday,  9th  July.  ^ 

Calm    l).c.+45°  I  want  to  send  to  tlie  "  Discovery  "  to  inform  Captain  Stephenson  of  our  condition, 

but  there  is  not  a  boat  small  enough,  and  it  is  very  late  to  start  without  one. 

Monday,  10  th  Jtdy. 

S.W.  o.c.   +  46°         Hans  thinks  if  there  is  no  water  on  the  floe,  the  dogs  could  get  across  in  a  day  and 

1  ^  a  half. 

Sec  page  iOl.  I  am  writing  an  account  of  our  proceedings  to  Captain  Stephenson.    (Copy  herewith 

inclosed.) 

Tuesday,  11th  July. 

S.B.  2  b.c.  +49°         Lieutenant  Fulford  and  Lieutenant  Rawson  have  both  volunteered  to  go  across  with 
the  dogs. 

Fulford  is  to  go  ;  he  will  start  to-morrow  with  Chatel  and  Regan,  and  the  dog- 
sledge. 

Hans  does  not  go,  as  we  want  him  to  shoot  seals  for  the  sick. 

Wednesday,  12th  Jidy. 

K.S.  1  b.-l-47  Fulford  started  this  evening  at  low  tide. 

The  inshore  ice  now  is  very  bad,  and  it  took  them  a  long  time  to  get  clear  of  it. 
I  hope  he  will  have  a  quick  and  safe  passage. 
Dogs  and  men  were  in  good  form. 

Thursday,  13th  July. 

E.  2  b.o.    -1-49°         Fulford  LS  to  acquaint  us  of  his  safe  arrival  by  flashing  signal  from  Distant  Cape. 

Friday,  lith  Jtdy. 

KE.         -1-45'-         No  seal  meat  left.    Hans  has  gone  hunting. 

2  to  4  Sick  greatly  improved. 

Saturday,  15th  July 

S  E.  1  li  c.  -t  45  Looking  out  for  signals,  but  a  fog  bank  has  come  down  the  channel. 

Lieutenant  Rawson  shot  three  geese.    We  miss  the  seal  meat. 

Sunday,  16th  Jtdy. 

^y.  2  b.c.    +40°         The  sick  were  able  to  come  to  church  in  the  big  tent. 
Dr.  Coppinger  shot  three  geese. 

Monday,  17th  July. 

N.N.IL  r,  c.  +4^"^         No  signal.    Hans  away  hunting.    Shot  a  Neitsuk.    Rawson  and  Coppinger  shot 
fom*  geese. 

Tuesday,  18th  Jtdy 
b.c.  +44'         Fog  in  the  channel.    No  signal. 
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Wednesday,  I9th  July. 

6  P.M.    Captain  Stephenson  and  party  of  6  men  arrived  from  Discovery  Harbour 
with  boots  and  medical  comforts  for  us. 

Thursday,  20th  July. 

Put  the  new  party  on  an  allowance.  T.  Simmons,  and  David  Stewart  shot  a  rausk  "^l^^^- 
ox,  the  only  one  ever  been  seen  here.  '   '     •  •  ^^"-^ 

The  sick  are  receiving  port  wine. 
Weight  of  meat  126  lbs. 

Friday,  21st  July. 

All  my  party,  including  myself,  are  on  sick  rations,  and  get  vegetables  and  port  ^  +39" 
wine. 

Simmons  and  Stewart  shot  four  geese. 
The  ice  is  getting  loose  near  the  shore. 

Saturday,  22nd  July. 

Rawson  shot  six  geese  and  Simmons  one  duck.  They  wont  rise  now  that  they  have  jST-  o.r.  +37° 
their  young,  so  they  are  easily  slaughtered.  ^  *° 

Sunday,  2Srd  July. 

Kained  in  the  morning.    Had  no  church,  only  prayers.  S.W.  2  o.r.  +37" 

Monday,  ^Uh  July. 

The  ice  now  is  loose  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  but  the  mass  of  it  is  stiU  un-  N.N.E.  o.q.  +34° 

broken.  ^  to  6 

Tuesday,  25th  July. 

This  wind  has  driven  the  ice  away  from  this  shore,  but  it  remains  about  3  miles  off.  'S.'N.'E.  b.c.  +33" 

4  to  6 

Wednesday,  26th  July. 

The  wind  has  fallen,  and  the  ice  is  all  back  again.  Calm  o.c.  +36° 

Thursday,  27th  July. 

The  Captain  starts  for  the  ship  on  Saturday,  taking  with  him  Lieutenant  Rawson, 
WiUiam  Jenkins,  Frank  Jones,  of  our  party,  and  leaving  us  J.  Murray  and  Thomas  Darke, 
privates,  R.M.L.L 

Friday,  2Sth  July. 

The  Captain,  with  Rawson  and  Coppinger,  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  inspect  the  ^  +3^° 
floes.    They  report  well  of  the  ice. 

Saturday,  29th  July. 

The  Captain  and  his  party  started  for  the  ship  ;  we  are  to  follow  when  Dobing  and  q^-^^  _|.3()r, 
Craig  are  strong  enough,  or  on  Friday. 

Sunday,  SO th  July. 

Dull  weather.    Had  church.  S.W.  3  cm.  +35° 
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Monday,  Zlst  July 

The  summer  is  over,  and  the  temperature  is  inchned  to  go  down.  The  ice  has  moved 
a  Httle  since  the  Captain  left.  All  the  men  went  up  the  hill.  Dobing  and  Craig  are 
trying  their  legs. 

Tuesday,  1st  August. 

Wind.  Wr.  Ther.  Coppinger  and  I  procured  a  stone  for  Paul's  grave.  Employed  cutting  the  inscrip- 
N.lto2  b.c.  +  36°  tion. 

Wednesday,  2nd  August. 

Engraving  the  tombstone. 

Turned  the  20-foot  ice-boat  over,  and  banked  her  up  for  the  winter. 

Thursday,  Srd  August. 

S.W.  b.c.  +33°         Finished  cutting  the  inscription,  and  put  up  the  stone. 
1  *o  2  Took  an  inventory  of  all  we  should  leave  here. 


Friday,  Ath  August. 

W.S.W.s.o.m.  It  is  blowing  and  snowing,  and  so  thick  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  start  until  it 

3  to  4        +37°  clears. 

Took  the  boat  to  the  best  point  for  starting. 

Saturday,  5th  August. 

N  E  0   m  cleared  about  noon  ;  but  while  we  were  getting  ready  it  came  on  to  blow. 

7  to  9    ^  °+31°         Now  at  6  P.M.  it  is  blowing  hard  and  the  ice  is  4  miles  from  the  shore. 

Sunday,  6th  August. 

NNE  0    +34*         I^ead  prayers  only,  as  the  other  books  were  packed  up,  and  on  the  beach. 
5  to  7    ^  Still  blowing  hard. 

Monday.  7th  August. 


About  noon  the  wind  fell  suddenly,  and  we  prepared  for  a  start ;  but  before  we  were 
N.N.B.  o.c.q.s.    ^  ready  it  recommenced  again. 

'^^^  Blowing  hard  ;  replaced  the  gear  and  turned  in. 


Tuesday,  Sth  August. 


A  bright  beautiful  day,  but  still  blowing. 

Everything  is  packed  up  and  ready,  and  we  are  only  waiting  for  the  wind  to  go 
down.  A  thick  mist  lying  in  the  channel,  indicates  open  water,  but  prevents  us  seeing 
what  the  ice  is  doing. 

Noon.  The  wind  is  going  down,  and  the  clouds  clearing  away  off  Cape  Lupton  ;  a 
sure  sign  of  fine  weather. 

Went  up  the  hill  as  the  mist  cleared  away,  to  inspect  the  ice ',  a  great  change  has 
taken  place ;  the  old  ice  of  the  basin  has  gone  south  apparently,  and  is  replaced  by 
large  and  heavy  floes  from  the  north  ;  they  are  still  travelling  at  a  great  rate  in 
consequence  of  the  wind. 

It  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  a  lot  of  boat  work.  I  wish  we  could  take  the 
20-ft.  ice-boat,  but  she  is  too  heavy.  We  must  wait  until  it  is  quite  calm,  as  the  15- 
ft.  ice-boat  when  loaded  is  only  3  inches  out  of  the  water. 

9  P.M.  It  is  now  quite  calm  as  far  as  we  can  see.  Closed  the  house  ;  secured  every- 
thing, and  started  at  10  p.m.,  in  the  l5-feet  ice-boat,  with  the  sledge  towing  astern 
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We  are  so  deep  and  the  sledge  so  heavy,  that  we  are  going  very  slow ;  pulled  nearly 
to  Cape  Lupton,  and  then  took  the  ice,  shaping  course  for  St.  Patrick  Bay.  After 
two  hours'  work  entered  a  large  space  of  water ;  it  was  a  time  of  great  anxiety  to  me, 
as  we  could  barely  keep  the  water  out  of  the  boat,  it  was  3  miles  broad.  Dis- 
embarked on  the  opposite  side,  and  placed  the  boat  on  the  sledge,  and  started  across 
the  floe  ;  during  the  rest  of  the  march  we  proceeded  in  a  similar  manner ;  each  time 
we  embarked  or  disembarked  it  was  necessary  to  unload  the  boat,  either  to  launcl 
her  or  haul  her  up. 

Though  we  seem  to  have  been  drifted  south,  we  have  made  very  good  progress,  and 
when  we  camped  at  2.20  p.m.,  we  had  been  16  hours  at  work  and  had  done  10  miles. 
The  convalescents  Gray,  Dobing  and  Craig  are  standing  the  work  well. 
I  am  sorry  to  tind  that  the  ice  we  are  on  is  in  motion,  drifting  south. 

Wednesday  9th,  and  Thursday  10th  August. 

I  have  been  up  several  times  watching  the  ice,  and  now  that  a  little  breeze  has 
sprung  up  we  are  drifting  faster  ;  so  I  called  the  men,  and  we  prepared  for  a  start. 

Started  at  9.50  p.m.  We  must  have  been  swept  back  a  long  way  during  our  halt 
to  the  south  and  east.  Worked  hard  until  lunch  to  make  it  up,  amongst  high  but 
small  floes,  surrounded  by  rubble.  It  would  take  much  too  long,  and  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  the  variety  of  obstacles,  and  delays  which  "w  e  met  with,  and  we  have  made  so 
httle  way,  that  I  don't  think  we  have  even  kept  our  ground  against  the  southerly  drift. 
Now  the  ice  appears  to  be  stationary,  and  we  are  stopped  for  lunch. 

Started  again  in  an  hour  and  struck  straight  in  towards  Bellot  Island,  to  get 
out  of  the  influence  of  the  drift. 

Camped  at  11.30  A.M.,  having  been  14  hours  at  work;  Dr.  Coppinger  is  watching 
the  convalescents,  as  it  wont  do  to  overwork  them. 

We  are  much  farther  south  than  we  were  yesterday,  and  not  so  far  across. 

Thursday  10th,  Friday  11th,  and  Saturday  12th  August. 

We  have  been  drifted  south  several  miles  during  the  halt,  and  matters  are 
looking  serious.  We  are  now  abreast  of  Cape  Lieber,  and  if  this  goes  on  we  shall 
be  swept  into  Kennedy  Channel,  and  unable  to  regain  the  ship. 

Coppinger  and  myself  are  quite  of  opinion  that  an  effort  must  be  made,  for 
even  with  the  very  hard  work  that  we  are  doing  now,  we  are  losing  jj^round  every 
hour,  even  on  the  march  we  hardly  seem  to  recover  it. 

Started  at  11  p.m.,  with  the  intention  of  going  in  straight  for  Cape  Baird,  and 
reaching  it  before  we  stopped. 

We  worked  steadily  on  to  lunch,  then  from  lunch  on  to  camping  time. 

At  that  time  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  west,  and  set  the  ice  in  motion,  clearing 
it  away  from  Cape  Lieber. 

The  water  was  making  fast  on  the  west  side  of  Kennedy  Channel,  everywhere  the 
ice  was  on  the  move,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  on. 

We  had  been  slowly  going  south  all  day,  and  now  Cape  Baird  was  in  a  line  with 
Bellot  Island,  and  we  could  not  see  the  south  shore  of  Petermann  Fiord.  There  was  no 
time  to  take  angles  or  bearings,  or  even  to  keep  a  record  of  events.  The  change  from 
sledging  to  boating,  and  vice  versd,  became  so  frequent  and  hurried,  that  we  had  not 
time  to  unload,  but  did  everythmg  at  full  speed,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  both  sledge  and 
I  boat. 

At  about  10.15  p.m.  the  wind  changed  to  the  south-east,  and  began  to  blow  the  ice 
back  again,  and  from  that  time  we  made  real  progress  ;  eventually  reaching  the  land  by 
boat  between  Cape  Lieber  and  Cape  Baird  at  7  a.m.,  12th  August,  after  having  been 
under  way  35  hours. 

The  men,  and  especially  the  convalescents,  are  dead  beat. 

Sunday  ISth,  and  Monday  lAth  August. 

As  there  was  no  danger  of  being  drifted,  I  let  them  sleep  on,  while  Coppinger  and 
nyself  walked  to  Cape  Baird  to  examine  the  ice  in  Lady  Franklin  Sound. 

Tt  was  getting  very  misty,  but  we  were  in  time.  AU  the  ice  that  was  out  yester- 
!      (3463)  3  D 
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day  is  back  again  close  to  the  shore  ;  it  seems  quite  fast  between  Bellot  Island  and 
ourselves. 

Saw  two  ships  lying  in  Discovery  Bay.  The  "  Alert  "  being  down  made  me  think 
that  they  might  be  waiting  for  us,  so  we  built  a  cairn  and  went  back  ;  had  lunch  and 
started  by  boat  through  dense  rubble  for  a  short  distance. 

Worked  steadily  from  7  A.M.  until  5  a.m.  (14th),  with  two  halts  for  food. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  get  over  in  one  march,  but  it  coming  on  thick,  and  Doctor 
Coppinger  representing  it  as  advisable  for  the  sake  of  the  men  not  to  go  on,  we  camped. 

We  could  see  the  "  Alert "  quite  plainly  when  the  fog  lifted. 

We  have  been  at  work  22  hours  ;  no  boating  ;  all  dragging ;  this  ice  though  broken 
up  in  son  Ik;  places  has  not  yet  moved. 

Monday,  iiih  August. 

While  we  were  having  breakfast  preparatory  to  a  start,  we  heard  a  cheer,  and 
running  obt  met  Commander  Markham  and  his  party,  who  had  left  the  "  Alert "  to  come 
to  GUI  assistance.  They  brought  us  a  supply  of  most  tempting  provisions,  fearing  that 
we  might  be  in  want. 

Soon  after  we  started  in  their  company,  and  reached  the  "  Alert  "  without  further 
accident. 

We  were  most  warmly  welcomed  by  Captain  Nares  and  all  the  officers,  who  fed  us 
and  sent  us  to  bed. 

Probable  distance  travelled  from  Polaris  Bay  to  Bellot  Island,  60  miles. 

Tuesday,  August  1 5th. 

Left  the  "  Alert  "  in  the  whaler,  and  crossing  Discovery  Harbour  reached  our  own 
ship  by  1  P.M.,  August  15th,  1876. 

L.  A.  BEAUMONT, 
Lieutenant,  in  Command. 


Abstract  of  Journey. 


Number  of  days  absent  from  the  ship 
Ditto  travelling 
Ditto        at  Polaris  Bay  .  . 

Ditto  of  journeys  actually  performed 

Distance  travelled 

Greatest  distance  travelled  in  one  march 

Least  ditto  ditto 


132  days. 
92  „ 
37  „ 
81 

453  mUes. 


Greatest  cold  recorded  on 


6th  April,  air  —45° 
15th     „     tent  —29°. 


Greatest  heat  recorded  on  / 20th_July,  air  +50° 


\7th.  June,  tent  +75' 


Number  of  (lairns  built 


At  1. — Repulse  Harbour 

2.  — Stanton  Gorge 

3.  — Dragon  Point 

4.  — Reef  Island 

5.  — Newman  Bay 

6.  — Hall's  Grave 

7.  — Cape  Baird 


with  records, 
do.  and  provisions, 
record  and  chart, 
record. 

record  and  provisions. 

record. 

nU. 


SEXTANT  ANGLES  AND  COMPASS  BEARINGS. 


April  25tli.    Sextant  angles  taken  in  Robeson  Channel — 


Punch  Mountain. 
Hall's  do 
Degree  Hill  .  . 
South  cape,  Repulse  Harbour 
The  Gap 
Cape  Brevoort 
Cape  Sumner.  . 
Cape  Lupton,  or  extreme 
Extreme  of  Grinnell  Land 
Cape  Brevoort 
Do.  Beechey 


zero. 


14° 

12' 

23 

26 

50 

45 

67 

55 

89 

00 

100 

58 

114 

2 

125 

50 

zero. 

48° 

8' 

Centre  of  Wrangel  Bay     .  .  51°  10' 

Cape  Frederick  VII  .  .        .  .  57  24 

Arthur's  Seat            .        .  .  82  24 

Cape  Union,  highest  cliff  ..  91  8 
Cape  Union  Peak,  North  of 

Cape  Union         ..        ..  113  54 

Black  Cape   133  8 

Peak,  Cape  Union    .  .        . .  zero. 

Cape  Rawson          .  .        . .  26°  21' 

Do.  Joseph  Henry  .  .        . .  29  21 


April  27th.    Compass  bearings  from  Cairn,  Repulse  Harbour — 
South  cape  of  Harbour       . .         332°      j  North  cape  of  Harbour      . ,  162° 


Compass  bearings  taken  from  Drift  Point.    Variation  90°  (approximate)— 


North  cape.  Repulse  Harbour  345° 

Black  Horn   167 

Cape  Stanton  .  .        , .  162 


Black  Cape  .  . 
Cape  Frederick  VI X. 
Cape  Rawson 


29°  00' 
4  30 
41  00 


April  29th.    Sextant  angles  taken  from  Drift  Point — 


North  cape,  Repulse  Harbour 
Cape  Frederick  VII 
Highest  cliff  .  . 
Peak,  Cape  Union 
Black  Cape   . . 
Mount  PuUen 
Cape  Rawson 


zero. 
17°  58' 


37 
44 
52 
55 
58 


24 
51 
45 
21 
23 


Mount  JuUa  . . 
Mount  Maria 
Cape  Joseph  Henry 
Black  Cape   ,  . 
Cape  Stanton 
Peak  of  do.  (or  Mount 
Stanton)    .  . 


63°  57' 

66  12 

67  42 
zero. 

124°  28' 

128  16 


May  5th.    Sextant  angles  taken  from  Stanton  Gorge,  Depot  Kill- 


North  cape,  Repulse  Harbour 
Cape  Murchison 
Cape  Beechey 
Wrangel  Bay 
Cape  Frederick  VII 
Arthur's  Seat 


zero. 
0°  50' 


2 
5 
13 
25 


20 
50 
00 
3 


Cape  Union,  highest  cliff 
Peak,  Cape  Union    .  . 
Black  Cape  .  . 
Cape  Rawson.  . 
Extreme  of  land 


27°  30 
33  10 


40 
45 
50 


20 
16 
2? 


May  6th.    Sextant  angles  taken  from  a  hill  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  S.W. 

Cape  Stanton — 


Highest  cliff  (Cape  Union) 
Peak,  Cape  Union    .  . 
Black  Cape   .  . 
Cape  Rawson 
Staff  on  hill  . . 


zero. 


Staff  on  hill 


from 


5° 

43' 

Extreme  of  land 

12° 

26 

12 

41 

Do.    of  Cape  Lowe 

19 

34 

17 

43 

Mount  Lowe  . .        . . 

33 

24 

124 

38 

Mount  Punch         . .     '  . ,. 

51 

48 

3  D  2            . .       . . 

zero. 
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Angles  taken  from  low  part  of  Cape — 


Highest  cliff  (Cape  Union) 
Peak,  Cape  Union   . . 


Mount  Tiowe . . 
Degree  Hill  .  . 
Rock  HiU  Peak 
Hall's  Mountain 
Mount  Stanton 
Degree  Hill  . . 
Mount  Stanton 


zero.     I  Black  Cape  .  . 
5°    49'  1 

Angles  taken  from  Cape  Lowe — 


12°  33' 


zero. 
47°  17' 
88  2 
109  55 
141  31 


94 


zero. 
°  16' 


Extreme  of  Cape  Stanton  . . 

North  cape,  Repulse  Harbour 

Arthur's  Seat.  . 

Highest  cliff .  . 

Cape  Union  Peak    , . 

Black  Cape   . . 

Do.  do.  (?)  


102°  36' 
103  54 


Compass  bearings  from  Cape  Lowe — 


North  cape,  Repulse  Harbour  342°  30' 
Cape  Stanton  341  30 


Mount  Stanton 
Rock  Hill  Peak 


126 
128 
133 
139 
142 


333° 
279 


25 
22 
37 
34 
15 


00' 
30 


May  7th.    Sextant  angles  taken  from  the  Spit  in  Frankfield  Bay — 


Mount  Pimch 
Bottom  of  bay 
High  CUff     .  . 
Line  of  spit  .  . 
Mount  Lowe . . 


zero. 

21°  8' 
48  18 
137  11 
99  5 


Mount  Lowe, . 
Highest  cliff  (Grant  Land 
Peak  Cape  Union 
Black  Cape  .  . 
Extreme  of  land 


zero. 

60°  35' 


65 
71 
80 


34 
25 
58 


Point  Rest  . . 
Mount  Wyatt 


Extreme  of  North  Greenland  visible  outside  Point  Rest- 
zero.      I  Mount  Punch 
18°    55'  I 

May  9th.    Sextant  angles  taken  from  Point  Rest  Camp — 


49°  10' 


Mount  Lowe  . .        . .        . .  zero.     |  Cape  Union  Peak 

Highest  cliff  (Grant  Land)  ..        41°    10'  j  Black  Cape  .. 

Sextant  angles  and  compass  bearings  from  Fox  Point- 


45°  55' 
51  30 


Punch  Mountain . . 
Degree  Mountain 
Rock  HiU  Peak  .. 
High  Chff  (Frankfield  Bay) 
Mount  Lowe 
Mount  Stanton  . . 
End  of  spit  (?)    . . 
North  cape  of  Repulse 

Harbour 
Mount  Lowe 


Angles.  Bearings, 
zero. 


65° 

50' 

84 

41 

306° 

94 

23 

317 

99 

36 

321 

112 

3 

334 

115 

35 

117 

40 

zero. 


Highest  cliff.  Grant  Land 

Extreme  of  United  States 
Range,  north  end 
south  end 

Extreme  of  North  Green- 
land 

Mount  Punch 

Point  Rest 


Angles.  Bearings. 
39°  55' 


49 
55 


33 
23 


zero. 
77°  34' 


145° 
328 


Sextant  angles  taken  from  the  Downs — 
Extreme  of  North  Greenland. . 


Mount  Albert . 
High  Land 
Mount  Wyatt . . 

Do.  do. 
Degree  Hill 
Hock  Hill  Peak 
Hall's  Mountain 
Degree  Hill 


zero. 
1°  50' 
7  40 
60  40 

zero. 
101°  10' 
111  39 
117  24 
zero. 


High  Cliff,  Frankfield  Bay  . 
Moimt  Lowe  . . 
Mount  Stanton 
North  cape,  Repulse  Harbour. 
Mount  Stanton 
Highest  cliff.  Grant  Land 
Peak,  Cape  Union 
Black  Cape 
Extreme  of  land 


23° 
24 
30 
35 


5' 
40 
35 

6 


zero. 
23°  47 
27  58 
32  55 
55  43 
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ingle  between  extreme  of  Grant  Land  and  extreme  of  North  Greenland         114°  15 
Compass  bearings  from  the  Downs.     Variation  87°  (approximate) — 

North  cape,  Repulse  Harbour. .  341° 


iExtreme  of  Grant  Land 

„        North  Greenland 


32°  '- 
142 


May  10th.    Sextant  angles  taken  from  the  Downs,  1|  mile  west  of  Mount  Wyatt — 


Left  extreme  of  Cape  Britannia 

Land,  or  North  Greenland 
flight  ditto 

Extreme  of  Stephenson  Island. . 

Extreme  of  mainland  (?) 

ylount  Hart 

^ount  May 

Alount  Hooker  . . 

highest  peak,  or  Mount  Cop- 

pinger 
^ount  Farragut 


zero. 


11° 

45' 

15 

44 

19 

38 

21 

5 

21 

50 

22 

51 

30 

33 

40 

28 

MuntWindham  Hornby      ..  5  4°  48' 

Mount  Wyatt   134  23 

Mount  Punch   .  . 

Highest  cliffs,  Grant  Land    .  .  zero. 
Peak,  Cape  Union       .  .        .  .      3°  54' 

Black  Cape    8  50 

Cape  Bawson    . .        . .        .  .  12  31 

Hummock        .  .        .  .        . .  51  24 

Do.  zero. 

Left  extreme  of  Cape  Britannia  85°  4' 

Mount  Albert  . .        . .        .  .  85  35 


May  10th.    Sextant  angles  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Wyatt  (2,050  feet) — 


eft  extreme  of  Cape  Britannia 
I  Land  '  zero. 

Do.     do.   of  Stephenson 

Island    16°  50' 

Extreme  of  mainland  (?)         ..  18  34 

klount  Hooker   22  4 

alount  Coppinger        . .        . .  30  00 

lount  Farragut         . .        .  .  38  25 

)ragon  Point   34  32 

liount  Windham  Hornby      .  .  52  41 


Fisher  Peak     .  .        . . 
Mount  Windham  Hornby 
Punch  Mountain 
Degree  Hill      .  . 
Do.  do. 
Rock  Hill  Peak. . 
Hall's  Mountain 
High  CM,  Frankfield  Bay 
Cape  Union      .  . 


59°  27' 

zero. 
77°  5' 
133  27 

zero. 

4°  55' 

8  7 
10  10 
41  2 


Compass  bearing  of  left  of  Cape  Britannia  Land  (or  Beaumont  Island)  135°. 

Variation  87°  W. 


Compass  bearings  from  Cape  Bryant- 


Snd  of  east  cUff 
ape  Fulford  . . 


..  202' 
228 


Mount  Wyatt 


282 


f)0 


Var.  85°W. 

May  12th.    Sextant  angles  taken  from  Cape  Archer- 


^ount  Hooker  . . 
ilount  Coppinger 
Dragon  Point  . . 
ast  Gap 


^ape  Bryant 
ape  Fidford    . . 
Lnd  of  land,  west  side .  . 


Angles.  ■  Bearings. 

zero. 

8°  48' 
15       8  174° 
69     58  229 


Angles.  Bearings. 


End  of  east  cHffs 
Do.   West  . 
Cape  Bryant 


82° 
92 


14'  243° 
46  252 
52 


Compass  bearings  8^  miles  from  Cape  Archer. 

13° 
352 
279 


St.  George  Fiord 
Dragon  Point  .  . 
Mount  Hooker  . . 


176° 
155 


May  13th.    Sextant  angles  taken  from  1^  miles  from  Dragon  Point. 


Extreme  of  mainland  . . 

ilount  May 

^ount  Hooker . . 

^ount  Coppinger 

ilount  Windham  Hornby 

fisher  Peak 

Do.  do. 


zero. 
2°  52' 


4 
16 
73 
120 
zero 


50 
17 
45 
49 


West  Gap 
]\Iount  Wyatt 
Cape  Fulford 

Do.  do. 
Hummock 

Do.  .. 
Extreme  of  mainland  (?) 


30°  11' 

81  46 

82  8 
zero. 

46°  20' 
zero. 
110°  14 
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May  13th.     Compass  bearings  taken  from  Dragon  Point — 


Cape  Fulford 
Do.  Bryant 


354°  00' 
13  30 


Cape  Bryant,  from  floe  one  mile 

from  Dragon  Point    . . 
Cape  Cleveland .  . 


202° 


May  14th.    Sextant  angles  from  Ice  Hills  (incomplete)- 


Left  of  Cape  Britannia  Land 
Left  of  mainland 
Mount  May 
Mount  Hooker  .  . 


South  end  of  Dome  Cliff 
Cape  Cleveland 
False  Cape 
Cape  Gray 
Craig  Peak 
Do, 


13°  52' 
18  14 
21  2 


South  end  of  Dome  Cliff 
Mount  Coppinger 
Kainbow  Cliff  .  . 
Cape  Cleveland. . 


Angles  taken  from  Camp- 


zero. 
45°  15' 
59  26 
92  22 
112  4 
zero. 


Patch  in  cliffs  .  .•  •      .  .•  • 

Do.  do 
Staff  do  

Do. 

South  end  of  Dome  Cliflfe 


30° 
36 
57 
72 


73°  4 
zero 
46°  4 
zero. 
129°  2 


May  1 5th.    Sextant  angles  and  compass  bearings  from  Craig  Peak- 


End  of  mainland 

South  end  of  Dome  Cliff 

Cape  Cleveland 

Cape  Gray   .  . 

Cape  Cleveland 

Cape  Gray  .  . 

White  Point 

Bight  nipple.  . 

Cape  Gray  .  . 

White  Point 


Angles. 

zero. 
15°  23' 
26  38 
103  21 
zero. 
77°  57' 
83  52 
107  20 
zero. 
5°  57' 


Bearings. 

129° 
232 

238° 


Right  nipple 
Do. 

Ravine        .  . 

Do  

Brown  point.  . 
Do. 

End  of  mainland 
Left  of  Chalkley  Island 
Right     do.  do. 


zero. 

°  39' 


Angles.  Be 
29°  17' 

55 

zero. 
57°  59' 

zero. 
72°  19' 


261 


Sextant  angles  taken  from  Chalkley  Island — 


Cape  Gray  .  . 
Do.  Buttress 


Angles.  Bearings, 
zero.  231°  30' 
4°    1'  227  00 


White  Point 


Angle.  Bearing 
11°  12'  234°  3( 


May  15  th.    Sextant  angles  and  bearings  taken  from  Station  in  St.  Andrew  Bay — 


Angles. 

Outer  Cape  Gray  .  .  ,  .  zero. 
North  end  of  horizontal  cliffs  4°  59 
South        do.       do.  13  9 

North  end  of  solitary  do.  17  4 
South  do.  do.  .  .  18  49 
End  of  plain  cliffs  .  .  ..21  6 
Cape  Buttress  .  .  .  .  26  16 
White  Point  (very  indistinct)  29  10 


Bearings. 
.  199° 
204' 
212 
2161 
218 
221 
2254 
229 


Right  nipple 
The  thumb 

Do. 
Patch 

Do. 
Craig  Peak 

Do. 
False  Cape 


Angles.  Bearinge 

.  38°  18' 

.  59    54  288 


zero. 
103° 


33' 


zero. 
42°  54' 
zero. 
36°  46' 


85 
1441 


Sextant  angles  from  Cape  Cleveland — 


Angles.  Bearings. 

Ravine        ....  331 

Craig  Peak.  .         .  . .   4°  54  336 

Mount  Windham  Hornby  . .   16  16  346 

Dragon  Point       .  .        . .   54  45  24^ 

Do.         .  .        . .        . .  zero. 

Mount  May  ..        ..104    6  129 

Do.         . .        .■ ,         . .  zero. 


Angles.  Beaiinf 

End  of  Dome  CHff .  .  .  .  12°  46'  142^ 

Rainbow  CHff       .  .  .  .  45    55'  175 

Ledge  Peak         . .  ..  60   49  190 

Middle  point        ..  ..  73   11  203 

Do.        . .        .  .  . .  zero. 

Ravine       . .        .  .  . .  1 27  18 
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May  16th.    Sextant  angles  taken  from  Tower  Point,  Castle  Island. 


i,eft  cape, Britannia  Land. 
Ind  of  mainland  .  . 
lentre  of  Mount  May  . 
Indof  Dome  Cliff.  . 
lount  Coppinger .  . 
lount  Farragut   .  . 
lainbow  Cliffs 
V^edge  Island  Peak 


Angles, 
zero. 
4°  32' 
8 

.  17 
.  29 
.  47 
.  53 
.  60 


Bearings. 
113° 


21 
12 
46 
26 
11 
46 


116i 
12H 
131 
142 
160 
165 
173 


Ledge  Peak 

North  end  (>f  horizontal  .  . 

cliff's  .. 
South     do.  do. 
North  end  of  solitary  cliffs 
South    do.  do. 
End  of  plain  cliffe  .  . 
Cape  Buttress  (top) 


Angles.  Bearings. 
71°  14'  1831° 


106 
111 
113 

116 
123 


25 
6 

10 

3 
00 


2181 

223 

225^ 

228 
235 


lav  17th. 


Sextant  angles  and  compass  bearings  from  the  South  point  of  Beef  Island- 


icdge  Peak         .  •         •  • 
forth  end  horizontal  cliffs 
louth    do.  do. 
Torth  end  of  plain  cuff's  .  . 
iouth       do.        do.     .  . 
forth  end  of  Blue  Chffs  .  . 
South       do.  do. 
'ape  Buttress 
.eft  of  Wedge  Island  (shoul- 
der) 
light  of  do. 
]ape  Buttress 
vVhite  Point 

:!ape  Gray  •  •  ,  ,  * 

:.eft  of  Wedge  Island  (shoul' 

der) 

lighest  point  (Castle  Is- 
land) 


Angles.  Bearings, 
zero. 
28°  50' 
30  31 
30    43  236° 
34  4 
34  40 
36  19 
38  55 


2441 
2571 


51 
65 


32 
19 


2711 


299 


zero. 

32°  36' 
55  33 

zero. 


71°  16'  329 


Mount  Windham  Hornby 
Cape  Gray.  . 

Tower  Point  (Castle  Island) 
Cape  Cleveland    .  . 
Dragon  Pomt 
Mount  Windham  Hornby 
Left  of  Reef  Island  (shoul- 
der) 

Right  of    do.  do. 
Dragon  Point 
End  of  mainland  .  . 

Do.       do.   .  . 
Corner  of  Dome  Cliff" 
Rainbovir  Chflf 

Do. 
Ledge  Peak 


Angles.  Bearings. 
94°  35'  354° 
zero. 
37°  11'  337 
55    59  356 
67    35  8 
zero. 


50  59  37 
85    24  80 

zero. 
92°   10'  101 

zero. 
12°  32'  112 
71  14 

zero. 

33°  41'  2041 


May  25th.    Sextant  angles  and  compass  bearings  from  Cairn  at  Dragon  Point- 


Angles.  Bearings. 
Mount  Wyatt       .  ^ero  _  356° 

(Extreme  of  Cape  Britannia  133    9  127 
Do        do.  zero.  127^ 

Do.  of  mainland?..   18°  16'  145 
Mount  Hooker     ..        .  •  24    22  151 


End  of  Dome  Cliff. 
Moimt  Farragut  . 
Wedge  Island 
Cape  Cleveland  . 


Angles.  Bearings. 
.  .   35°     2'  162° 
..51    46  178 
..65    50  192 
..71    32  198 


May  26th.  Sextant 
Hornby,  3700  feet- 
Left  extreme  Beaumont 

Island  ..        ••  ^^ro 

Mount  Albert    ..  ^ 
Left  of  Cape  Britannia  Land  10 
End  of  mainland  ..  ..12 
Highest  peak,  Cape  Britan- 
nia Land         .  .  .  lo 
Mount  Hooker  . 
End  of  Dome  Cliff. 
Mount  Coppinger. 
Mount  Farragut  . 


angles  and  compass  bearings-  from  top  of  Mount  Windham 


Angles.  Bearings. 


18 
28 
33 
47 


55' 
18 
10 

20 
55 
31 
14 
9 


123° 

126 

132 


134 
141 

156 
170 


Centre  of  Reef  Island 
Rainbow  Cliff' 
Ledge  Peak 
Middle  Point 
Cape  Gray .  . 
Left  of  plain  chffs 
Cape  Buttress 
Do. 

Punch  Mountain 
Do. 

Highest  chflP,  Grant  Land 


Angles.  Bearings 

.    50  40 

174 

.    51  29 

.   62  38 

185 

.  75°  53' 

.  99  57 

222° 

.100  47 

. 105  14 

228 

.  zero. 

.120°  30' 

zero. 

15°  33' 
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ASTEONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


Date. 


Observation, 


May    5th.      Midnight  meridian  alt.  (art.  hor.)  ;  long,  (app.) 

56°  W.  ;  temperature -13°;  I.E.  +  1'. 
Obs.  alt.  O  17°  20'. 
May    6th.      Sights  for  chronometer  ;  lat.  82°  14'  N  ;  long. 

56°  W.  ;  temperature  -  3°;  I.E.  +  1'  Error 
of  watch  on  "Alert/'  3h.  45m.  58'6s.  fast; 
rate  Is.  losing  on  20th  April. 
Watch  showed  8h.  49m.  26s.;  obs.  alt.  30°  35' 2" 
May    7th.      Midnight  mer.  alt.;  long.  56°  W,  ;  temperature 
-4°;  LE,  +  5'  (art.  hor.). 
Obs.  alt.  O  18°  28'. 
May  10th.      Midnightmer.  alt.;  long.  54°;  temperature+  9°; 
I.E.  +8'  (art.  hor.). 
Obs.  alt.  O  30°  5'. 
May  11th.      Sights  for  chronometer  ;  lat.  82°  22'  N.  ;  long. 

53°  W.  (app.);  temperature  +5°;  I.E.  +5'. 
Error  of  watch  on  "Alert,"  3h.  45m.  58 -68. 
fast  on  20th  April  rate  Is.  losing. 
Watch  showed  9h.  31m.  26s.;  obs.  alt.  37°  27'46". 
May  12th.      Midnightmer.  alt.;  long.  51°  W.  ;  temperature 
-5°;  I.E.  +5'  (art.  hor.). 
Obs.  alt.  p  21°  4'  30". 
May  13th.      Sights  for  chronometer  ;  lat.  82°  18'  N.  ;  long. 

52°  W.  (app)  ;  temperature  —5°;  I.E.  +5'. 
Error  of  watch  on  "  Alert,"  3h.  45m.  58-6s. 
fast  on  April  20th  rate  Is.  losing. 
Watch  showedl0h.l5m.41s.;obs.  alt.  40°41'48". 
May  17th.  Meridian  alt.  ;  long.  49°  W  ;  temperature  +  9' 
I.E.  +5'  (art.  hor.). 
Obs.  alt.  O  53°  59'. 
May  25th.  Meridian  alt.  ;  long.  52°  W.  ;  temperature  +9°  ; 
I.E.-  +5'  30"  (art.  hor.). 
Obs.  alt,  ©57°  6'  10", 


Lat.  82°  13' 19"  N. 
Long.  55°  46'  W. 

Lat.  82°  16'  12"  N. 
Lat.  82°  21'  15"  N. 
Long.  54°  8'  W. 

Lat.  82°  18'  4"  N. 
Long.  52°  46'  W. 

Lat.  82°  13'  57"  N. 
Lat.  82°  15'  39"  N. 


L.  A.  BEAUMONT, 

Lieutenant. 


COPY  OF  THE  RECORDS  LEFT  IN  THE  CAIRNS  AT  REEF  ISLAND, 

AND  AT  DRAGON  POINT. 

Reef  Island,  lat.  82°  15'  N.,  long.  49°  20'  W., 
(approximate), 

22nd  May,  1876. 

The  sledge  "  Sir  Edward  Parry/'  and  party  of  seven  men,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Beaumont,  of  H.M,S.  "  Discovery,"  forming  part  of  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875,  visited 
this  island  on  the  above  date  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  this  record.  The  party  passed 
the  island  on  the  18  th,  on  their  way  to  the  east  shore  of  these  straits,  intending  to  round 
the  north  point  of  that  land  ;  but  owing  to  the  depth  and  softness  of  the  snow  they  were 
unable  to  reach  the  shore  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  turning  back.  The  party 
waited  for  two  days  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  mountain  above  the  glacier, 
but  thick  weather  and  fogs  have  prevailed  for  the  last  four  days. 
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According  to  orders,  this  record  is  left  at  the  farthest  land  reached,  but  the  skeleton 
chart  and  another  are  left  at  Dragon  Point,  bearing  from  this  cairn. 

The  "  Alert "  and  "  Discovery,"  forming  the  expedition,  arrived  at  Bellot  Harbour 
(Discovery  Bay),  in  Grant's  Land,  in  latitude  81°  44'  N.,  and  longitude  65°  3'  W.,  on  the 
26th  August,  1875,  where  the  latter  ship  wintered. 

The  "  Alert "  proceeded  north,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  off  the  coast  of  Grant's 
Land,  inside  a  barrier  of  hummocks,  in  latitude  82°  27'  N.,  longitude  61°  22'  W.,  on  the 
2nd  of  September.  Sledging  parties  left  the  "  Alert '"'  in  the  autumn,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  latitude  82°  51'  N.,  from  where  the  land  was  seen  to  trend 
towards  the  N.W.,  the  farthest  point  being  named  Cape  Aldrich. 

Sledging  parties  left  both  ships  this  spring  to  explore  in  the  following  directions  : — 

Commander  Markham,  and  Lieutenant  Parr.  2  boats  and  3  sledges  ;  due  north 
across  the  Polar  Pack. 

Lieutenant  Aldrich.    2  sledges  ;  north-west  coast  of  Grant's  Land. 

Lieutenant  Beaumont.    3  sledges  ;  north  coast  of  Greenland, 

Lieutenant  Archer.  2  sledges  ;  Lady  Franklin's  Straits,  and  south-west  coast  of 
Grant's  Land. 

Dog-sledge  parties  have  visited  Polaris  Bay,  Repulse  Harbour,  and  are  now 
exploring  the  country  in  various  directions. 

The  health  of  the  expedition  has  been  very  good.    No  deaths  have  occurred. 

L.  A.  BEAUMONT, 

Lieutenant  in  command  of  party. 
A  record  like  this  applicable  to  Dragon  Point,  and  making  mention  of  the  chart  left 
with  it,  was  left  at  the  cairn  on  the  Point. 


COPY  OF  LETTER  TO  CAPTAIN  STEPHENSON,  WRITTEN  FROM 

POLARIS  BAY. 

(Private.)  Hall's  Rest,  Polaris  Bay, 

Dear  Captain  Stephenson,  12th  July,  1876. 

I  have  naturally  been  anxious  since  we  arrived  here,  that  you  should  obtain  the 
earliest  information  of  our  situation  and  circumstances,  and  have  at  last  decided  to  send 
a  party  over  with  the  dogs. 

As  we  were  10  days  overdue  at  the  ship  when  we  arrived  here  (1st  July),  we  have  kept 
a  sharp  look  out  every  day  in  hopes  of  seeing  somebody  coming  to  us  from  the  ship,  and 
this  expectation,  together  with  the  risk  of  sending  a  party  over  without  a  boat,  and  the 
difficulty  with  which  we  could  spare  any  of  the  sound  men,  has  induced  me  to  delay  our 
effort  until  now ;  however,  as  the  time  is  slipping  by,  and  it  seems  more  deshable  to  me 
that  you  should  know  our  condition  as  soon  as  possible,  I  have  decided  not  to  wait  any 
long-er,  but  send  over  at  once. 

I  have  taken  every  precaution  I  can  think  of  with  regard  to  the  party,  and  especially 
enjoined  that  no  unnecessary  risk  should  be  run,  but  that  if  the  state  of  the  ice  should 
be  such  as  to  render  the  travelling  hazardous,  the  party  should  return  here. 

So  that  you  may  understand  what  has  and  is  preventing  us  from  reaching  the  ship, 
I  will  briefly  relate  our  doings  since  Coppinger  left  us  (5th  May),  which  was  the  last 
time  you  heard  of  us. 

Dr.  Coppinger  had  hardly  left  us,  before  Hand,  who  had  joined  my  sledge  in  place 
of  Emmerson,  complained  of  great  stiffness  in  his  legs,  which  gradually  began  to  show 
discoloured  patches. 

After  suspectmg  it  for  two  days,  I  became  convinced  that  he  was  suffering  from 
scurvy,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  determined  to  send  him  back  with  Rawson. 

Rawson  therefore  started  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  with  orders,  which  for  various  reasons 
left  it  to  him  to  decide  on  the  spot  on  his  arrival  at  Repulse  Harbour,  whether  to  cross 
to  the  "  Alert,"  or  go  on  to  Polaris  Bay.  He  had  hardly  started  on  his  return,  before 
Bryant  also  fell  a  victim  to  scurvy,  though  at  the  time  his  stiffness  was  attributed  to 
other  causes. 

Hand  steadily  became  worse,  and  on  leaving  Repulse  Harbour  (May  20th), 
Rawson,  who  had  decided  to  go  on  to  Polaris  Bay,  found  it  necessary  to  carry  him  on  the 
sledge,  he  being  quite  unable  to  walk.  With  this  addition  to  their  load  they  worked 
their  w;iy  overland  through  the  Gap  to  Newman  Bay ;  here  Bryanthad  become  so  much  worse 
that  from  that  time  he  could  no  longer  share  in  the  work,  but  slowly  followed  the  sledge, 
which  sometimes  left  him  far  behind.  Thus  reduced  to  three  men,  with  a  heavy  load, 
and  but  little  provisions  remaining,  they  arrived  at  the  plain  which  separates  Newman 
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from  Polaris  Bay.  Trusting  to  the  chart  of  this  part  which  he  had  been  provided  with 
(which  is  totally  m-ong,  and  could  not  fail  to  mislead),  he  crossed  it  in  the  wrong  place, 
got  into  deep  soft  snow  and  bad  travelling,  and  only  reached  Hall's  E-est  by  the  most 
rigid  economy  of  his  remaining  provisions,  and  the  severest  of  hard  work.  They  arrived 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  Hand,  who  had  been  losing  strength  every  day,  now  appeared 
to  be  faihng  fast ;  he  died  that  night  between  10  and  11  P.M. 

The  weather  for  the  last  few  days  had  been  thick  and  snowing,  and  now  it  came  on. 
to  blow,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  three  or  four  days.  On  the  7th  of  June,  Lieutenant 
Fulford  and  Dr.  Coppinger  returned  from  Petermann  Fiord.  Coppinger  examined  the 
body  of  Hand,  and  pronounced  scurvy  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  death ;  he  found 
Bryant  in  a  critical  state,  and  Began  also  suffering  from  scurvy  ;  luckily  the  lime  juice 
and  the  seal  meat  which  Hans  procured,  and  the  game  they  shot,  were  the  remedies,  and 
were  close  at  hand,  so  that  from  that  time  they  have  steadily  improved,  and  are  now  nearly 
well.  Since  the  1 5th  of  June  they  have  been  expecting  us,  and  to  account  for  our  non- 
appearance I  must  return  to  the  11th  of  May,  when  lla,wson  left  us.  I  told  the  remainder  of 
my  men  when  it  was  decided  to  send  Hand  back,  to  overhaul  themselves,  and  if  any 
suspected  themselves  of  suffering  from  scurvy,  to  say  so  honestly,  as  this  would  be  the 
last  chance  of  turning  back,  but  it  turned  out  that  everyone  was  quite  well,  and  anxious 
to  go  on,  so  on  we  went.  We  continued  to  advance  from  that  date,  11th  May,  until 
May  20th,  when  the  very  deep  snov*^  in  which  we  had  been  traveUing  for  four  days 
brought  us  to  a  stand-still ;  the  spare  provisions  which  Bawson  had  been  able  to  give  us 
had  put  back  the  day  of  oar  turning  back  from  the  19th  to  the  23rd,  but  the  impossibility 
of  reaching  a  more  distant  point  through  such  deep  snow,  and  the  increasing  sickness  of 
Jenkins  and  Craig,  who  showed  symptoms  of  scui-vy,  made  a  further  advance  very 
unadvi  sable. 

I  however  waited  at  our  furthest  two  days,  both  to  give  us  all  a  rest,  which  we 
much  needed,  but  more  especially  to  obtain  if  possible  a  view  from  a  neighbouring 
mountain.  A  long  period  of  snow  storms  and  fogs  however  followed,  which  quite 
defeated  our  object. 

On  May  26th  neither  Craig  nor  Jenkins  could  pull  any  longer,  but  walked  along 
holding  to  the  drag  ropes  for  assistance.  On  the  28th  Paul  was  in  the  same  state,  and 
with  a  crew  thus  I'educed  to  four,  we  found  ourselves  obliged  to  make  a  depot  of  all  but 
the  most  necessary  articles.  Slowly  we  retraced  our  steps,  but  Paul  and  Jenkins  were 
fast  losing  the  power  of  walking.  Early  on  June  3rd  we  arrived  at  our  intermediate 
depot  (where  we  had  parted  with  Coppinger),  and  only  found  it  necessary  to  take  half 
the  provisions,  the  failing  appetites  having  so  economized  ours.  The  same  day  Paul 
broke  down  completely,  and  from  that  date  had  to  be  carried  on  the  sledge,  being 
scarcely  able  to  move  hand  or  foot.  Jenkins,  scarcely  able  to  wallc,  had  to  be  waited  for 
constantly,  and  made  our  progress  very  slow;  while  Dobing  and  Jones,  who  had  for  several 
days  complained  of  stiff  legs,  were  now  unquestionably  in  the  ranks  of  the  scurvy 
stricken. 

On  the  7th  Jenkins  broke  down,  and  henceforth  had  to  be  carried,  and  though 
Craig  still  walked,  he  compelled  us  to  go  very  slowly.  We  arrived  at  Bepulse  Harbour 
on  the  10th  of  June,  late  ;  feeling  that  the  state  of  the  sick  was  becoming  critical,  and 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  get  them  into  suitable  quarters  without  delay. 
I  made  an  attempt  to  cross  over  to  the  "  Alert,"  but  at  the  very  outset  was  turned  back 
by  the  appearance  of  open  water  just  outside  Bepulse  Harbour.  With  two  helpless, 
three  lame,  and  only  two  sound,  I  did  not  dare  to  go  on.  Calculating  then  that  our 
progress  to  Polaris  Bay  would  he  very  slow,  I  took  all  the  provisions  left  at  the  depot, 
which  though  it  gave  us  a  heavy  load,  made  us  up  to  1 8  days ;  thus  replenished  we 
started  for  Polaris  Bay  by  way  of  the  Gap. 

June  13th.    Dobing  now  unable  to  pull,  walked  behind  with  Craig;  we  also  had  to 
make  two  trips,  taking  the  provisions  on  first,  and  then  the  sick.    The  Gap  was  almost 
bare  of  snow,  but  it  was  full  of  water,  and  the  work  of  dragging  a  heavy  sledge  through 
mud  and  water,  over  stones  and  up  and  down  steep  slopes,  came  very  heavy  on  the  three 
who  were  left  to  pull.  We  reached  Newman  Bay  on  the  20  th  of  June,  and  made  the  best  of 
our  way  to  the  crossing  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  water  was  now  making  on 
the  floe,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  place  to  pitch  the  tent.    On  the  22nd  it  came  on 
to  blow  so  hard  that  we  were  unable  to  keep  the  tent  pitched  for  several  hours,  and  the 
sick,  wet  through  from  the  drifting  snow,  suffered  from  the  exposure,  and  from  the 
subsequent  long  and  cramped  confinement  in  the  half  pitched  tent ;  however,  we  still 
pushed  on,  anxious  to  reach  the  shore,  for  the  floe  was  ankle  deep  in  water  where  we 
were.    On  the  23rd  Dobing  and  Craig  had  become  so  much  worse  that  we  had  to  carry 
them,  thus  making  three  trips,  and  going  five  times  over  the  ground.    Jones  was  almost 
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done  for  work,  Gray  becoming  very  stiff  and  sore,  and  lastly,  myself  feeling  the  first 
symptoms  in  my  legs  and  gums.    The  sick  were  eating  so  little,  that  we  had  still  sufficient 
provisions  to  last   10  or  12  days,  but  our  strength  was  nearly  spent.    Late  in  the 
evening  of  the  24th  we    started  for   our   night's  work,  determined  to   reach  the 
shore  before  we  pitched  again,  no  matter  what  it  cost,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  we  were  not 
called  upon  for  so  great  an  effort,  for  we  had  not  left  the  camp  an  hour,  before  we  saw 
a  dog-sledge  coming  towards  us ;  it  turned  out  to  be  Rawson,  Coppinger,  Hans,  and  the 
8  dogs;  it  was  by  this  time  Sunday,  June  25th.    They  had  come  just  at  the  right  time, 
and  managed  so  well  that  we  were  soon  all  on  shore,  pitched  in  a  dry  place,  and 
comfortably  housed.    The  next  day  we  went  on  to  the  depot  in  Newman  Bay,  and 
the  day  after  started  on  our  way  across  the  plain.    Rawson,  Coppinger  and  Hans  were 
indefatigable  in  their  exertions,  and  did  the  work  of  six  men.    I  helped  them  as  much 
as  I  could,  while  Gray  and  Jones,  now  that  the  absolute  necessity  for  work  was  over, 
hobbled  along  slowly  behind.    That  day  we  made  such  fair  progress  across  the  plain  that 
it  was  determined  to  send  Paul  and  Jenkins  straight  into  camp  at  Hall's  Rest.  The  next  day 
both  were  worse  and  exceedingly  weak,  but  the  Doctor  was  especially  anxious  on  Paul's 
account,  who  had  become  much  worse  in  the  last  two  days.    Accordingly  the  next  day 
Coppinger  started  with  the  two  sick  men  on  the  8 -man  sledge  with  Hans  and  the  dogs. 
After  twelve  hours'  hard  travelling,  the  work  having  become  exceedingly  heavy  from  the 
absence  of  snow,  which  was  disappearmg  rapidly,  they  reached  Hall's  Rest  at  midnight 
on  the  28th  of  June ;  neither  Paul  nor  Jenkins  seemed  the  worse  for  their  journey,  and 
Coppinger  hoped  they  would  pull  through  that  day  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  Paul  began  to 
fail  fast,  his  strength  leaving  him  altogether,  and  he  died  at  5  p.m.,  June  29th.  The 
8 -man  sledge,  with  Hans,  Regan,  and  Rayner,  started  to  return  to  us  the  same  evening. 
In  the  meantime  whilst  the  first  detachment  was  on  its  way  to  Hall's  Rest,  Rawson 
and  I  put  Dobing  and  Craig  on  the  5-man  sledge,  with  all  the  gear  except  some  of  the 
provisions,  and  helped  by  the  sail,  we  started  to  meet  Hans  on  his  return.    Rawson  and 
I  dragged  the  sledge.  Gray  and  Jones  walking  behind  ;  Rawson  pulling  enough  for  three  ; 
but  the  load  was  heavy,  and  the  travelling  becoming  bad,  we  camped  at  11  p.m.,  June 
28th,  having  travelled  three  and  a-half  miles.   Expecting  the  arrival  of  the  sledge  every 
moment ;  we  did  not  move  on  the  29th.    Hans,  Regan,  and  Rayner  arrived  at  3  a.m. 
on  June  30th,  but  all  so  tired  that  they  were  obliged  to  rest  for  some  time. 

We  all  started  for  our  last  journey  at  7  p.m.,  June  30th ;  and  while  Rawson  took 
the  sledge  round  with  the  sick  by  the  only  practicable  way  left,  we  made  a  shorter  cut 
for  Hall's  Rest  over  the  shingle ;  though  Gray  and  Jones  were  only  able  to  walk 
very  slowly,  yet  we  reached  the  camp  safely  nearly  three  hours  before  the  sledge. 
We  were  heartily  welcomed  by  Fulford  and  Coppinger,  who  clothed,  housed,  and  fed 
us  immediately;  the  sledge  arrived  at  9  a.m.,  July  1st;  Rawson  and  those  with  him 
having  had  to  use  the  greatest  exertions  to  get  it  over  the  shingle  ridges,  which  were 
quite  bare  of  snow.  We  were  all  very  thankful  that  they  were  now  all  in  under  the 
Doctor's  care,  and  no  worse  ;  but  you  may  imagine  how  thankful  I  was  that  this  long 
and  arduous  journey  was  over.  Since  Sunday,  July  2nd,  we  have  been  mainly  fed  on 
seal  meat,  Hans  having  shot  a  large  Usuk  seal  that  day  ;  we  all  like  it  very  well,  and 
the  sick,  whose  appetites  have  revived  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  are  gaining  strength 
daily,  and  steadily  improving  in  health,  though  their  legs  are  still  powerless.  Gray  and 
Jones  became  worse  after  the  arrival,  but  only  as  regards  their  walking,  they  were 
never  laid  up,  and  now  T  hope  will  mend.  The  support  of  the  original  party,  increased 
since  our  arrival  to  fourteen,  has  necessarily  diminished  the  Polaris  depot,  more 
particularly  as  regards  tea  and  molasses,  but  Rawson  and  Fulford  have  taken  great  care 
that  these  ( ores  as  well  as  all  others  were  used  with  economy ;  the  depot  book  is 
regularly  w]  ( ten  up,  and  a  correct  list  of  what  remains  will  be  brought  over  by  us  when 
we  leave. 

Our  preocnt  condition  is,  3  bedridden,  Jenkins,  Dobing,  and  Craig  ;  3  lacie,  Jones, 
Gray,  and  myself  (slightly) ;  1  convalescent,  Bryant ;  and  7  in  good  health  ;  Bryant, 
Chatel,  Regan,  and  Rayner  take  turns  in  cooking,  two  of  them  being  on  each  day. 
Hans  is  away  after  seals,  which  is  really  the  most  important  item,  furnishing  as  it  does  both 
food  and  fuel ;  Rawson,  Fulford  and  Coppinger  keep  the  camp  supplied  with  game,  which 
is  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  one  is  led  to  suppose. 

Coppinger  thinks  that  all  the  sick  will  be  able  to  walk  sufficiently  to  follow  the 
sledge,  but  not  to  pull,  by  the  1st  of  August. 

He  is  also  of  opinion  that  their  recovery  will  be  as  certain  and  rapid  here  as  it 
could  be  anywhere  ;  seal  meat,  lime  juice,  and  fresh  air  being  plentiful. 

If  therefoi-e  you  approve  the  plan,  a  party  of  eight  should  leave  the  ship  about  the 
1st  of  August,  and  on  their  arrival  we  would  start  with  the  20-ft.  ice-bofit,  and  a 
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party  of  six  or  seven  effective  men,  making  in  all  fifteen  to  drag.  This  I  think  would 
be  the  best  plan  ;  if  this  party  is  required  to  return  to  the  ship  now,  more  assistance 
will  be  wanted,  as  three  of  the  sick  must  be  carried. 

Out  of  the  depot  left,  to  take  us  across,  the  potatoes  are  being  used  and  some  of 
the  rum  for  the  sick,  and  as  the  molasses  may  be  ex^Dended  by  that  time,  it  will  be  safer 
to  replace  all  three  articles. 

Hans  remains  with  us  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  seal  meat,  but  it  will  be  an 
advantage  to  us  to  be  rid  of  the  dogs  when  we  cross  with  a  boat  later  on.  Many,  like 
any  self,  have  no  foot  gear  to  put  on,  their  canvas  boots  being  past  all  repair  ;  11  pairs  of 
fisherman's  boots  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  us  to  cross  over  in. 

If  it  was  possible  to  communicate  before  the  1st  of  August,  in  the  event  of  our 
remaining  here  until  then,  I  need  not  say  how  welcome  it  would  be  to  get  news  from 
the  ship  and  all  in  her,  as  well  as  news  of  the  "  Alert,"  also  some  books  to  while  away 
the  long  hours. 

All  who  remain,  Bawson,  Coppinger,  and  myself,  send  you  our  kindest  greeting, 
also  to  our  messmates  ;  we  hope  soon  to  be  \vith  you. 

Fuhbrd  will  be  able  to  explain  everything  not  contained  in  this  letter,  which  is 
already  so  long  that  I  must  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 

We  are  prepared  to  look  out  for  looking-glass  signals  from  Distant  Cape  on  any 
forenoon,  and  if  we  had  one  and  a  signal  book  furnished  to  us,  we  would  signal  our 
state  and  condition. 

The  weather  and  state  of  the  ice  seem  to  be  favourable  to  the  attempt,  the  season 
I  suppose  is  a  very  late  one.  There  has  not  been  a  move  in  the  ice  tJiis  side  yet. 
Coppinger  is  most  assiduous  and  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  the  sick,  and  they  are 
fast  regaining  their  strength,  though  they  are  still  weak  and  powerless ;  his  letter  to 
Doctor  Ninnis  will  probably  contain  a  more  full  account  of  their  state. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

L.  A.  BEAUMONT. 
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20th  Ai3ril,  187G. 
H.M.S.  ''Alert,"  at  Winter  Quarters, 
Sir,  (Latitude  82°  27' North.    Longitude  61°  22'  West). 

Taking  command  of  H.M.  Sledge   "Discovery"  you  are  to  accompany 
Lieutenant  Lewis  A.  Beaumont  in  his  journey  of  exploration  along  the  nortliern  coast  of 
Greenland,  and  act  in  accordance  with  such  orders  as  you  may  receive  from  him. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  iiis  instructions  for  your  guidance. 

The  prudence,  skill,  and  zeal  which  you  have  invariably  displayed  whilst  under  my 
command,  and  your  experience  in  Arctic  travelling,  gained  in  journeys  amounting 
already  this  season  to  a  distance  of  270  miles,  with  a  nearly  consta,nt  temperature  of 
seventy  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  insures  me  that  the  duty  allotted  you  will  bo 
ably  performed. 

G.  S.  NABES,  Captain  R.N., 
To  Lieutenant  Wyatt  Rawson.  Commanding  Arctic  Expedition. 


Latitude  82°  23'.    Longitude  52°  W.  (app.) 
Sir,  10th  May,  1876. 

It  having  become  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that  James  Hand  should 
return  as  soon  as  possible  to  where  suitable  food  and  nourishment  can  be  obtained,  as  well 
as  the  advantage  of  medical  advice,  in  consequence  of  his  showing  unmistakeable 
symptoms  of  scurvy,  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  depot  at  Repulse 
Harbour,  provisioning  your  party  on  the  way  with  40  rations  from  the  depot  at 
Stanton  Gorge.  Arrived  at  Repulse  Harbour,  you  are  to  inspect  the  records  left  in 
the  cairn,  and  on  the  information  contained  as  to  Dr.  Coppinger 'a  movements,  your  own 
opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  ice,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  Hand's  health,  you  are  to 
decide  whether  to  go  to  H.M.S.  "Alert,"  or  make  your  way  tc  Polaris  Bay;  in  either 
case  leaving  a  notice  of  your  decision  wdth  the  other  records. 

L.  A.  BEAUMONT, 

Ideut.  Wyatt  Rawson,  Lieutenant  m  Command  of  Party. 

H.M.  Sledge,  "Discovery," 

N.  Greenland. 
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16th  August,  1876. 
H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour. 

Sir, 

111  oLedience  to  the  orders  I  received  from  Capt.  G.  S.  Nares,  a  copy  of  which 
is  herewith  enclosed,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  left  H.M.S.  "  Alert "  on  the  See  Varje  404. 
l21st  of  April  with  H.M.  sledge  "  Discovery  ;"  my  crew  consisting  of  the  men  named  in  QgQj-ge  Bryant 
t]ie  margin,  to  explore  the  north  coast  of  Greenland,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant         1st  CI.  p.'o. 
L.  A.  Beaumont.    We  crossed  Robeson  Channel,  and  arrived  at  Repulse  Harbour  on  Michl.  Regan, 
the  27th  of  April,  from  which  place  George  Emmerson,  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate,  returned  to  „ 
H.M.S.  "Alert."  T  then  advanced  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Beaumont  and  Dr.  Coppinger     QunneTKM  A 
Ito  Cape  Stanton,  where  we  arrived  May  the  5th,  and  from  which  place  Dr.  Coppinger  ' 
returned  to  Repulse  Harbour  with  his  crew,  and  on  May  llth,  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  J.  Hand,  A  B.,  one  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  crew,  who  was  suffering  from 
[scurvy,  I  received  orders  from  him  to  return  to  H.M.S.  "Alert,"  or  to  proceed  to  Polaris 
Bay  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  sick  man  under  medical  care.    I  enclose  a  copy  of  See,  Page  404. 
jthcse  orders  for  your  information.    I  therefore  started  at  3.45  a.m.,  on  May  llth,  with 
jthe  same  crew,  J.  Hand,  who  was  too  ill  to  pull,  walking  by  the  drag  rope.  On 
my  arrival  at  Repulse  Harbour  on  May  19th,  I  found  from  the  records  there  that  Dr. 
Coppinger  had  not  crossed  to  H.M.S.  "Alert,"  I  therefore  decided  to  push  on  for  Polaris 
iBay,  where  I  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  June,  after  having  carried  Hand  since  May  21st,  but 
!l  regret  to  inform  you  that  he  died  at  10.30  p.m.,  or  about  six  hours  after  his  arrival  at 
the  depot. 

George  Bryant  (1  CI.  P.O.),  had  been  unable  to  puU  since  the  23rd  of  May,  also  in 
{consequence  of  scurvy,  and  Michael  Regan,  A.B.,  was  afterwards  found  by  Dr. 
Coppinger  to  be  suffering  from  the  same  disease. 

On  June  7th,  Lieutenant  R.  B.  Fulford  and  Dr.  Coppinger  returned  to  Polaris  Bay 
from  Petermann  Fiord,  with  Frank  Chatel  (1  CI.  P.O.),  Hans  (the  Esquimaux),  H.M. 
sledge  "  Faith,"  and  8  dogs.  Dr.  Coppinger  saw  the  body  of  James  Hand,  and 
reported  the  cause  of  death  as  scurvy,  also  that  George  Bryant  was  in  a  precarious  state. 
Tlie  sick  now  made  rapid  progress  towards  recovery  under  Dr.  Coppinger 's  care,  and  with 
the  great  assistance  of  Hans,  who  ^\^orked  very  hard  in  procuring  seal  meat.  On  the  22nd 
of  June,  as  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  party  had  not  yet  returned,  I  determined  to  go  to 
meet  him  with  the  dog  sledge.  Both  Lieutenant  Fulford  and  Dr.  Coppinger  offered 
their  services  on  this  occasion,  but  considering  that  the  expected  party  might  require 
medical  assistance,  and  that  George  Bryant  was  now  out  of  danger,  I  decided  on  leaving 
Lieutenant  Fulford  in  charge  of  the  sick,  and  taking  with  me  Dr.  Coppinger,  Hans, 
the  dog  sledge,  with  the  8  dogs  and  16  days'  provisions. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  therefore,  we  started,  and  on  the  25th  met  the  party  in 
Newman  Bay.  The  whole  of  them  were  affected  with  scurvy  ;  Lieutenant  Beaumont, 
Alex.  Gray  (Ice  Q.M.),  and  Frank  Jones  (Stoker),  were  the  only  ones  able  to  pull ;  William 
Paul  (A.B.),  William  Jenkins  (Carp.  Mate),  Peter  Craig  (A.B.),  and  Wilson  Dobing  havmg 
to  be  carried  on  the  sledge.  We  turned  back  with  the  party  and  retraced  our  steps 
till  the  28th,  when  Dr.  Coppinger  took  Paul  and  Jenkins  on  the  dog  sledge,  straight 
into  the  depot  at  Polaris  Bay,  but  unfortunately  not  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  Paul, 
who  died  at  5.15  p.m.,  on  the  29th  of  June,  17  hours  after  his  arrival.  On  the  1st  of 
July  the  whole  party  had  arrived  at  the  depot.  On  the  12  th  of  July,  Lieutenant 
Fulford,  with  Frank  Chatel,  Michael  Regan,  and  the  dog  sledge,  proceeded  across 
the  channel  to  the  ship.  On  the  19th  of  July  your  party  arrived  with  medical  comforts 
for  the  sick,  and  on  the  29th  I  accompanied  you  back  to  the  ship  with  the  men  named 
in  the  margin,  where  we  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  August.  Tbos.  Simmonds, 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  way  in  wdiich  Dr.  Coppinger  assisted  me  in  every  ,  1st  CI.  P.  0. 
way,  and  also  of  his  great  care  and  kindness  to  my  sick  men.  ^^^''^l^t^Cl^'p  o 

George  Bryant,  Michael  Regan,  and  Elijah  Rayner,  of  my  crew,  I  also  have  to  Samuel  Buliej^, 
bring  before  your  notice,  who,  although  on  short  allowance  of  food,  with  a  heavy  sledge  Stoker, 
to  drag,  and  knowing  that  we  only  had  a  very  inaccurate  chart  to  guide  us,  greatly  Frank  Jones, 
assisted  me  by  the  cheerful  and  persevering  way  in  which  they  bore  all  the  privations  ^y^^^  Waller 
and  hard  work.         _  ^  Private,  R.M., 

In  comphance  with  your  orders  I  started  at  7.30  a.m.  on  Sunday,  August  7th,  to  L.I. 
walk  to  H.M.S.  "  Alert,"'  then  on  the  north  side  of  Shift  Rudder  Bay,  to  inform  Captain  Wm.  Jenkins, 
Nares  that  Lieut.  Beaumont's  party  had  not  yet  returned.    I  took  with  me  Thomas.  Hans^Doo-Vdver' 
Simmonds  (Ist  CI.  P.O.),  and  George  Bunyan  (1st  CI.  P.O.).   We  arrived  on  board  H.M.S.  ' 
"Alert"  at  6  p.m.,  on  the  same  day.     On  the  9th  of  August,  the  "Alert"  being 
detained  by  a  serious  nip,  I  received  orders  from  Captam  Nares  to  return  to  my  own 
ship.     We  started  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  head  of  St.  Patrick  Bay  we  came  upon  two 
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Musk  oxen,  one  of  which,  an  old  cow,  we  managed  to  kill ;  but  since  our  only  weapons 
consisted  of  my  hunting  knife  and  an  alpine  stock,  we  could  not  get  the  second  one,  as 
he  made  off  directly  he  was  wounded.  We  arrived  on  board  H.M.S.  "Discovery"  at 
11  p.m. 

The  next  day  (August  10th)  at  11  a.m.,  I  proceeded  by  your  orders  to  St.  Patrick 
Bay,  to  keep  a  look  out  for,  and  render  assistance  to,  Lieut.  Beaumont's  party,  who 
were  daily  expected  from  Polaris  Bay.    I  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  George  Le  C. 
Egerton,  Sub-Lieut.,  belonging  to  H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  and  having  with  me  the  men  named 
D.  Stewart,  P.O.  in  the  margin. 

Tno^Sao-2'ers  August  14th  I  received  orders  to  return  on  board  with  my  party,  as  Lieut. 

A.B.    Beaumont  had  returned.    I  arrived  on  board  at  10  p.m. 
William  Waller,  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

WYATT  EAWSON,  Lieutenant,  R.N,, 

H.M.S.  "  Discovery. ' 

Captain  H.  F.  Stephenson,  R.N. 


Gunner,  KM.. 
L.I. 


S.  by  E. 

b.  c. 
+  9* 


3  to  5, 


Travelled  3^m. 
Made  good,  3m. 
Hours  workina;', 
3h.  5m. 


16th  August,  1876. 
H.M.S.  "Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 

2Qth  Journey.    Thursday,  May  11th,  1876. 

1  a.m. — Lunched. 

2.50.- — Beaumont  and  his  party  left.  We  gave  then)  three  cheers,  which  they 
returned.  While  my  men  were  packing  the  sledge,  I  walked  up  the  hill  and  collected 
some  specimens  of  lichens,  saxifrage,  and  a  piece  of  dwarf  willow.  I  saw  the  last  of 
Beaumont  and  his  party,  tugging  along  with  their  heavy  sledge. 

3.45. — Started  for  Repulse  Harbour.  Hand  not  able  to  pull ;  so  we  put  him  between 
the  drag  ropes  so  that  he  might  support  himself  and  get  his  legs  out  of  the  deep  snow. 
His  legs  are  hke  pokers,  and  he  says  he  feels  sick  in  his  stomach  and  is  thirsty. 

6.50. — Encamped.  Hand  pretty  done.  He  "went"  his  pemmican  and  tea,  and 
now  seems  all  serene.  Bryant  whose  "  spars "  (as  he  calls  his  legs)  have  been  giving 
him  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to-day,  is  now  rubbing  some  liniment  into  them.  As  I  don't 
intend  Hand  to  be  cook,  he  is  to  sleep  next  me. 


S.  by  E.  1  to  5  c. 
Temp.  +15°. 


21st  Journey. 

6.30  p.m. — Boused  cook.  Blowing  hard  nearly  all  night. 
Bryant's  legs  very  stiff. 

9.50. — Started.    Coming  on  very  thick  ;  good-bye  sun. 


Hand  Pcbout  the  same ; 


S.  by  E.  2  to  6. 

o.  s. 
+  18". 

Made  good,  4lm. 
Travelled,  5|m. 
„       7  hrs.. 


N.E.  1  tu  3,  b.  c. 
+  22°. 


Friday,  May  12th. 

1.20  a.m.- — Pitched  for  lunch. 

3.10. — Started.  Had  very  tough  work  over  the  hill  before  we  came  to  the  ice  in 
Frankfield  Bay ;  and  it  was  so  thick  we  could  not  see  100  yards. 

6.40. — Encamped  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  east  shore  of  Frankfield  Bay, 
Hand  seems  more  cheerful,  but  he  can  only  just  walk. 

22nd  Journey. 

6.45  p.m. — Roused  cook.  We  have  had  a  very  uncomfortable  night — or  rather, 
day — owing  to  the  heat.  If  any  one  had  told  me  during  the  cold  weather  that  I  should 
be  kept  awake,  out  sledging,  from  its  being  too  warm,  I  should  have  told  him  he  did 
not  strictly  adhere  to  that  sacied  article  called  truth.  But  such  was  the  case  last  night ; 
and  about  half-an-hour  after  we  lay  down  the  sun  came  out,  and  raised  the  temperature 
of  the  tent  to  -|-60°.  So  we  had  to  open  the  door,  take  our  coverlet  off,  and  get  out  of 
our  bags ;  and  even  then  it  was  several  hours  before  we  were  cool  enough  to  sleep. 
A  thermometer  placed  against  the  canvas  at  the  top  of  the  tent,  on  the  inside, 
showed  -|-95°. 

10.40. — Started.  Hand  not  so  well,  l^ut  able  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  my  Alpine 
stock  ;  he  complains  of  feeling  very  sick.    Bryant's  legs  a  little  better. 
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Saturday,  May  VZth. 
Eeached  the  S.W.  spit  of  Frankfield  Bay. 


12.40  a.m. 
rom  spit : — 

Extreme  Point 
Point  Rest 
Mount  Wyatt 
Punch 

High  ClifF,  Frankfield  Bay  . 
Mount  Lowe . . 
Mount  Lowe .  . 
Arthur's  Seat 
High'est  Cliff.  . 
Cape  Union  (peak)  . . 
Black  Cape   . . 

Compass  bearings  from  spit : — 

Extreme  Point 
Point  Rest  (camp)      . , 
Hard  Work  Slope 
Mount  Wyatt .  . 
Mount  Stanton 


Sextant  angles  taken 


LE.  +! 


zero 
6°  28' 
19  28 
45  2 
95  36 
130  34 

zero 
75°  56' 
78  15 
83  27 
88  54 


156° 
163 
166 
175 
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1.40. — Pitched  for  lunch.  Hand  very  done  :  spread  sail,  and  gave  him  a  knapsack 
or  a  pillow,  and  he  slept  a  little  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  tea.  It  cleared  while 
^e  were  at  lunch,  so  (as  I  knew  that  the  next  two  miles  was  good  travelling,  and  as 
Bryant's  legs  were  better)  I  determined  to  go  up  Mount  Lowe. 

2.50. — Started.  5.30. — Reached  the  top,  and  got  a  very  good  round  of  angles,  and 
tlso  a  sketch  of  the  coast  of  Grant  Land. 

Sextant  angles  taken  from  the  top  of  Mount  Lowe  (800  to  1,000  ft.)  : — 

Left  extreme,  "  Cape  Britannia  Land  " 

Mount  Albert   

High  Peak,  "  Cape  Britannia  Land  " 
Moimt  Hart  . . 
Mount  May  .  . 

Mount  Hooker         . .  .... 

Mount  Wyatt 

Mount  Wyatt  

Mount  Windham  Hornby   . . 
Mount  Goodenough  . . 
Mount  Punch 
Mount  Egerton 

Degree  Hill  , 

Black  Hill 
Degree  Hill  ,  . 
Rock  HUl  Peak 
Hall  Mountain 


Cape 


Mount  Stanton 
Cape  Stanton 
Regan  Bay 
Frederick  VII. 
Lincoln  Bay  . . 
Arthur's  Seat 
Highest  Cliff. ... 
Ravine 

Paps  .  .         i . 
Ravine 

Union  Cape  . . 
Black  Cape  . . 
Cape  Rawson 
Black  Cape  . . 
Extreme  of  Grant  Land 


zero 

0°  18 

1 

45 

16 

41 

17 

y 
1 

17 

53 

22 

32 

zero 

12 

52 

14 

0 

28 

20 

64 

4 

88 

48 

123 

49 

zero 

40 

54 

57 

14 

88 

28 

95 

34 

93 

6 

98 

54 

101 

4S 

108 

22 

110 

22 

111 

50 

112 

28 

113 

50 

114 

55 

121 

14 

125 

40 

zero 

21 

5 

LE.  + 
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From  the  top  of  Mount  Lowe  I  discovered  a  high  peak,  about  5  miles  inland,  and 
I  should  think  from  1,500  to  2,000  ft.  high,  which  I  called  after  Egerton.  Mount  Lowe 
is  very  like  Mount  Stanton,  only  higher.  A  ptarmigan  track  was  the  only  sign  of  life 
I  saw.  I  brought  down  a  specimen  of  stone,  and  also  a  lichen.  There  was  no  sign  of 
saxifrage,  or  grass,  on  top. 

Made  g-ood  4|m.  6.0.— Started  down  again,  and  at  7.40  reached  the  East  Cape  of  Hand  Bay,  where 

Travelled  om.         tpixiii  ji        t  j 

S  by  E  3  b  c  z  ^  lound  the  sledge,  and  where  i  encamped. 

+  9°  It  is  another  warm,  clear  day,  but  we  are  prepared  for  it  by  having  no  coverlet  and' 

no  duffles  on.     We  had    bread-dust  pemmican  "  to-night,  which  Hand  seems  to  be 

able  to  eat  better  than  the  ordinary  stuff,  as  he  says  it  does  not  taste  so  greasy.  There 

are  several  black  and  blue  marks  on  his  legs,  and  a  red  rash  around  the  calves.  He 

cannot  eat  any  biscuit  unless  it  is  soaked  in  tea  or  chocolate,  as  his  gums  and  teeth  are 

very  sore.    He  suffered  a  good  deal  to-day  in  the  legs,  and  a  cough  he  has  troubles  him 

a  good  deal,  and  makes  his  breathing  very  short.    He  tries  to  be  as  cheerful  as  he  can, 

and  never  complains,  and  my  men  do  all  in  their  power  to  cheer  him.    I  am  glad 

Beaumont  has  this  clear  day  for  his  discoveries. 


2Srd  Journey. 

7.30  p.m. — Called  cook.  Hand  had  a  better  night,  but  was  very  bad  whilst  putting, 
on  his  gear  this  morning ;  any  exertion  makes  him  perspire  and  blow.  Bryant  is  stiffer  ■ 
than  ever,  but  says,  "  it  always  works  off." 

10.20  p.m. — Started  across  floe;  snow  not  bearing,  and  most  of  it  either  "Hand 
over  hand  with  her,"  or  "One,  two,  three,  haul;"  but  even  with  this  we  have  to  wait 
every  now  and  then  for  Hand  to  come  up,  as  he  can't  go  more  than  30  yards  in  this  soft 
snow  without  laying  down  for  breath.    It  is  a  cloudy  day  with  no  sun. 


Sunday,  May  \Ath. 

Calm^o.  R.  155  a.m. — Pitched  for  lunch  on  the  floe  in  Hand  Bay.    "We  have  not  made  more 

■  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  this  march,  as  Bryant  is  so  stiff  he  can  hardly  pull. 

4.15.- — Started.    Trying  to  keep  in  our  old  tracks,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  see  them. 
Hand  always  seems  better  after  his  mid-day  rest,  so  I  let  them  have  time  for  half  a  pipe 
+  15°'  before  starting. 

Made  good  4m.  7  40. — Encamped  close  to  Cape  Stanton;  Hand  more  cheerful;  rubbed  Bryant's 

„     7h.  Om.    legs  with  Imiment. 


N.E.  2. 


24^^  Journey.  ^ 
8.10  p.m. —  Called  cook.  Wk 
11.0. — Started  along  the  slopes.    Dull  clay.    Hand  a  little  better  about  the  legs,^ 
but  very  sick,  giddy,  and  short  of  wind.    Our  old  road  is  filled  up,  so  the  slopes  are  as 
bad  as  ever,  and  it  is  a  succession  of  "  One  two,  three,  haul."    In  some  places  the  snow 
is  turning  a  brownish  colour. 


Monday,  May  15th. 

N.E.  2o.  s.  1.45  a.m. — Arrived  at  Stanton  Gorge  Depot.     Pitched  for  lunch,  and  also  to 

+  1*^"-  arrange  depot.    Hand  very  "  done,"  giddy,  sick,  and  has  got  the  shivers  ;  have  wrapped 

him  up  in  the  coverlet.  Bryant's  legs  like  pokers,  and  he  is  very  little  use  along  these 
slopes,  but  he  tries  his  "level  best."  Took  forty  rations  from  the  depot,  and  left  a, 
record  and  letter  for  Beaumont.  Saw  a  snow  bunting.  I  have  determined  on  taking  to 
the  floe,  as  my  sledge  cannot  stand  these  snow  slopes ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  no 
pickaxe,  as  we  gave  ours  to  Emmerson,  who  had  lost  his,  so  now  we  shall  have  to  use 
our  pemmican  chopper  to  make  a  road  with.  Bryant's  left  knee  is  much  swollen  and  blue. 
N.E.  3.  <).  c.  s.  5.30,  started  and  took  to  the  floe  (or  rather  the  hummocks),  and  by  dint  of  much  hauling, 
+  tumbling,  and  the  use  of  the  pemmican  chopper  (which  we  could  not  have  done  without;, 

i^^'^'*    we  got  over  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  rubble  and  encamped  on  a  floe  at  9.35  a.m. 
„      Gh.  50m.       Jtland  cannot  drmk  the  cocoa  m  the  morning,  we  are  going  to  try  tea  lor  breakiast 
and  cocoa  for  supper. 

25th  Journey. 

N  e;  2.  c.  8  p.m. — Called  cook. 

+  ^'-  11.0. — Started.    Hand  about  the  same.     Bryant's  legs  stiffer;  he  has  to  fall  out 

nov,  when  we  go  through  heavy  snow.    We  have  to  have  any  amount  of  "  Spell  oh's,"  to 
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allow  Bryant  to  rest  his  legs  and  Hand  to  come  up.    Hand  is  not  so  sickly  this  morning, 
and  having  the  tea,  for  breakfast  seems  to  have  done  him  g-ood. 

Tuesday,  May  16  fk. 
2,30  a.m. — Pitched  for  lunch. 

4.45. — Started.    Had  very  good  travelling  over  the  floes,  but  we  had  to  keep  N.E.  i.  o.o. 
stopping  to  allow  Hand  to  come  up,  as  he  gets  on  very  sloAvly.  +10°. 

9.15. — Encamped.    Hand  has  a  bad  headache  this  morning.    I  thought  my  legs  N.E.  l.  o.  m. 
were  going  to  weather  tliis  spring  witliout  a  bandage,  but  I  have  had  to  put  one  on  mv 
right  calf  to-day,  SXrin"'" 

8  h. 

2(}th  Jow'itcif. 
8  p.m. — Called  cook.    Cloudy  day. 

11.30. — Started.    Hand  much  worse,  I  think,  this  morning  ;  his  legs  one  mass  of  S.W.  l  to  2.  q.  m. 
black  and  blue  marks  and  spots  ;  he  is  also  very  giddy,  and  we  have  to  go  along  very  +15°. 
slowly  for  him  to  keep  up  with  us.    It  will  soon  be  a  case  of  carrying,  I  am  afraid  ;  but 
that  I  want  to  put  off  as  long  as  possible,  as  Bryant's  knee  is  no  better,  and  so  there  are 
only  three  of  us  who  can  pull.    Hand  seems  to  suffer  a  good  deal  of  pain,  and  seems  to 
have  a  strong  craving  for    lime  juice."    I  only  wish  we  bad  a  ton  of  it  for  hira. 

Wednesdai/,  Mail  iTfJi. 

3.10  a.m. — Pitched  t'ov  lunch.    The  sun  has  just  returned  "off  leave."    The  snow  S.W.  l  h.c. 
is  disappearing  olf  the  south  faces  of  tlie  hills.  + 

4.30. — Started.    We  have  been  working  in  for  tJie  shore  hummocks.    Snow  very 
soft  and  heavy  on  account  of  the  sun  being  out.  Made  good,  2Am. 

9.0. — Encamped.    I  went  a,shore  and  up  a  hill  to  pick  a  road  for  to-morrow  through  'I'l'avelled  4^m., 
the  hummocks.    Hand  has  a  very  sharp  pain  through  his  chest  when  he  walks.    I  could  " 
make  out  the  cairn  at  Ptepulse  Harbour  from  the  floe  to-day.    Our  wick  has  lasted  for  g^^'^^g^*  "^'j  .o 
nine  days  this  time  in  the  stearine  lamp,  Avhile  they  generally  only  last  from  three  to  Sun +37"*'" 
six  days.    Rayner's  left  eye  has  been  giving  hira  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to-day. 


27th  Joiirn&ii. 

8.30  p.m.— Called  cook.    Beautiful  night ;  sun  shining  bright. 

1 1.35. — Started  through  very  heavy  snow.    Hand  suffers  a  great  deal  every  morning  Calm  b.  e. 
at  first  starting,  and  has  to  lay  down  for  breath  every  two  or  three  yards.    Bryant's  legs 
are  also  worse,  and  he  cannot  help  us  at  all  through  this  snow.    W"e  find  since  we  have  '  ""^  ' 
taken  tea  instead  of  cocoa  for  breakfast  that  we  do  not  feel  the  first  half  of  the  march  so 
severe  as  we  used  to  feel  it. 

Thursday,  May  ISth. 

Made  Bayner  wear  a  green  shade  over  his  left  eye.    All  the  men  have  put  on  canvas 
boots  to-day. 

4.15  a.m. — Lunch.  We  took  to  the  land  for  about  300  yards  to  clear  some  rubble, 
but  have  now  got  down  on  to  a  small  floe  again.  Hand  and  Bryant  both  detain  iis 
rather  now,  so  we  make  but  poor  progress.  The  snow  is  very  soft  now.  I  hope  Beau- 
mont and  his  party  will  be  all  well  when  they  are  coming  back,  as  I  expect  they  will 
have  some  very  tough  work  along  here.  I  took  the  bandage  off  Bryant's  knee,  as  it  only 
makes  it  swell  more.  The  bandage  on  my  knee  has  perfectly  cured  me.  We  all  do  look 
a  dirty,  unwashed,  and  unshaven  crowd ;  but  weare  all  in  as  good  spirits  as  can  be 
expected. 

6.15. — Started.  Got  round  Snow  Point,  on  the  floe,  and  then  hauled  the  sledge 
up  over  the  land  hummocks  on  to  the  snow-foot.  Travelling  good  till  we  came  to  the 
Sastrugi,  which  was  pretty  tough  work. 

10.10. — Encamped.    Hand  came  up  afterwards;  he  was  very  tired,  but  managed  s.W.  1.  b.  ' 
to  eat  his  pemmican,  although  it  is  becoming  a  great  struggle  every  day  for  him  to  get  it  Shade  +20". 
down.    We  could  never  have  got  through  the  rubble  to-day,  v;-ithout  unloading,  if  we  ^^"^  +48°. 
had  not  had  oiu-  pemmican-chopper,  and  now,  sad  to  say,  one  of  the  men  broke  it  in  getting  TrawS'^t'itn'"' 
ice  for  cooking.  ^     .Sh!  £m. 
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Calm  b.  c. 

Shade  +18°, 


Calm  o.  s. 
Made  good  5|-m. 
Travelled  Cm., 

9h.  30m. 


South  1.  o.  s. 
Calm  o.  s. 


Calm  o.  s. 
+  25°. 

Made  good  4in. 
Travelled  4im., 
„  8h,10m. 


2tBthJQwney. 

10  p.m. — Called  cook.  We  have  had  a  wretched  day,  owing  to  the  heat.  We  all 
took  off  our  duffles,  got  out  of  our  bags,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  tent ;  but  even  then 
some  of  the  men  had  to  take  their  jerseys  off.  My  thermometer  went  up  to  -f  95°  when 
placed  against  the  sunny  side  of  the  tent.  It  was  quite  calm  till  about  4  p.m.,  when  a 
squall  suddenly  came  on  from  the  S.W.,  and  blew  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a 
force  of  from  3  to  4.  While  this  lasted  the  temperature  went  dov/n  to  -}-42°,  but  rose 
to  -\-o6°  when  the  squall  was  over.  A  snow-bunting  and  some  ptarmigan  flew  round 
the  tent  this  morning. 

Friday,  May  \dtli. 

12,30  a.m.,  started.    Hand  very  giddy,  but  his  legs  not  so  stiff. 
Bryant  about  the  same.    Rayner's  eye  much  better. 

5.15  a.m.  lunch.  We  have  had  to  carry  Hand  for  the  last  mile  on  the  sledge,  as 
his  breath  is  so  short  this  morning,  and  he  gets  giddy  so  soon,  tho,t  he  can  t  go 
more  than  a  few  feet  without  laying  down  for  live  or  ten  minutes.  He  stuck  out " 
very  pluckily  against  being  carried,  knowing  that  as  Bryant  can  hardly  puli,  it  would 
increase  our  load  considerably  ;  but  we  should  not  make  a  mile  a  dav  if  we  waited 
for  him. 

7.30,  started.    Carrying  Hand. 

Had  to  go  througli  some  heavy  snow. 

12. 15  p.m. — Arrived  at  the  depot  in  Repuhe  Harbour.  Visited  Cairn  and  found  re- 
cords ;  also  some  gold  leaf  tobacco,  and  a  letter  for  me  from  Egerton,  both  very  acceptable, 
more  especially  the  former.  From  the  records  I  see  that  May  reports  good  travelling 
to  Newman  iky  ;  so,  as  Dr.  Coppinger  has  gone  on  to  Polaris  Bay,  and  as  it  is  too 
thiqk  to  SQe  if  there  a,re  any  cracks  in  Robeson  Channel,  I  intend  following  him  down 
to  "  Tjiank  God  Harbour." 

I  am  glad  to  see  they  have  left  my  pickaxe  at  the  depot,  also  a  5-inan  sledge - 
runner,  a  thing  we  are  greatly  in  want  of,  as  one  of  our  runners  ha.s  been  very  shakjr 
lately,  especially  since  we  have  had  to  carry  Hand,  who  is  a  big  man. 

29f/t  Journey,  Saturday,  May  20th. 

4  a.m. — Called  cook.    Took  20  rations  from  depot  (without  rum),  also  one  pickaze, 
our  boatswain's  bag,  1  five-man  sledgs  runner,  4  rocket  staffs,  and  a  saw. 
Re-secured  depot  with  stones. 

Left  a  record  and  a  letter  for  Beaumont  in  the  cairn. 

9.15.  a.m. — Started.    A  very  thick  cloudy  day  and  snowing. 

11.40. — Pitched  for  lunch.  Hand  tried  to  walk  this  morning,  but  he  is  too  giddy 
and  too  short-winded. 

Rayner's  eyes  are  very  sore ;  mine  are  also  comrnencipg  to  trouble  me.  This  dull, 
thick  weather  is  very  trying  for  one's  sight. 

2.15  p.m. — Started.    Had  to  carry  Hand  on  the  sledge. 

8.0. — Reachfed  the  Gap  Valley.  Rayner's  and  my  eyes  both  bad,  so  we  have 
had  each  a  drop  of  "  wine  of  opium  "  in  them,  or,  as  the  men  call  it,  "  a  drop  of  open-eye." 
Only  those  who  have  undergone  this  operation  can  fully  appreciate  it.  We  do  look  a 
miserable  set ;  I  only  wish  "  Mark  Tapley  "  was  here. 


Made  good  3:Vm. 
Travelled  im'. 
„      7h.  40m. 


Wth  Journey.    Si^nday,  May  2\st. 
7.0  a.m. — Called  cook.    My  eyes  better. 

11.0. — Started.  Travelling  up  the  'Ivalley  pretty  good,  but  here  and  there 
patches  of  very  heavy  snow. 

2.15  p.m. --Pitched  for  lunch.  Shifted  our  sledge  runner  which  had  "carried 
away  "  for  the  one  v/e  brought  from  the  depot.  I  have  stuck  the  old  runner  upright  in 
the  snow,  and  left  a  letter  for  Beaumont.  Bryant's  legs  very  swollen,  and  several  bjue 
marks  about  them. 

5.15  p.m. — Started. 

0.40  p.m. — Encamped.    Can't  see  to  write  more. 

Slst  Journey.    Monday,  May  2,2nd. 
.0.0  a.m. — Called  cook.    My  eyes  a  little  better  in  tent.    I  had  ar  other  drop  of 
"  open-eye'"  last  night,  but  I  can't  see  outside  the  tent.    Bryant's  legs  are,  if  anything, 
worse,  and  I  am  pretty  certain  now  that  he  also  has  scurvy. 


m 


North  3  to  7  o.  s.  z* 


12.45  p.m. — Started,  carrying  Hand.    Our  travelling  during  this  marcli  has  been  ^^^^  1  o  s. 
over  very  rough  sastrugi,  g-nd  as  I  have  to  be  blindfolded  on  account  of  my  eyes,  I  have      ^  ' 
been  turnbhng  about  in  the  most  absurd  manner. 

5.30. — Pitched  for  lunch.  This  sastrugi  has  beea  very  rough  work  for  Hand 
on  the  sledge,  and  he  seems  rather  "  down  on  his  luck,"  and  seems  not  to  care  what 
becomes  of  him. 

7.40.— Started. 

Tuesday,  May  2^rd. 

12  "4  5  a.m. — Encamped.    The  men  have  been  following  Coppinger's  old  tracks,  as  North  1  to  3  o.  s. 
I  can't  see.    1  should  think  vv^e  have  travelled  about  2|-  miles,  most  of  it  standing  pulls.  Made'g-ood  2m. 
Hand  about  the  same  ;  his  face  is  very  svv^ollen  ;  he  thinks  he  has  strained  himself  a  Travelled  2|m. 
little.  ^^h.  50m. 

32w(i  Journey. 

10. 0  a.m. — Called  the  cook.  j^  E,  y  o.  s. 

12.30  p.m. — Started  ;  made  sail.    Hand  about  the  same.    Bryant  not  able  to  pull.  +18° 
My  eyes  better. 

4.15. — -Pitched  for  lunch.     About  2  p.m.  we  got  out  of  the  ravine  on  to  a  small  . 
plain.    I  have  great,  work  now  to  try  and  make  Hand  eat  half  his  pemmican,  and  he 
will  not  touch  his  cocoa.    Our  Bail  helped  us  a  great  deal  this  march.    Snowing  very 
hard. 

6.45. — Started.     Under  sail  down  the  next  ravine. 

Wednesday,  May  Mth. 

12.10  a.m. — Encamped.     We  are  clear  of  the  ravine,  and  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  jyj-j^^^  ^.^^^^ 
from  Newman  Bay.    We  had  very  hard  work  the  last  mile  of  the  ravine,  owing  to  the  TravelFed  6m. 
snow  drifts,  over  which  we  had  to  lower  our  sledge.    Some  of  these  had  a  sheer  drop  of       ,,     9h.  10m. 
from  12  to  14  feet. 

S3rd  Journey. 

11.45  a.m. — Called  cook.    Blowing  hard  all  night  from  the  north  with  a  great  deal  North  2  to  5  o.  z. 
of  diift. 

4.30  p.m. — Started  under  sail,  carrying  Hand  ;  Bryant  walking  behind.  Got  on  to  North  1  to  8  b.  c. 
the  ice  of  Newman  Bay ;  saw  Dr.  Coppinger's  tracks  going  to  the  west  round  Cape 
Brevoort.  Left  a  staff  and  note  for  Beaumont.  It  has  turned  out  a  fine  day,  but  my 
eyes  are  still  too  bad  for  me  to  take  any  angles.  The  wind  falling  light,  but  the 
travelling  is  by  i'ar  the  best  we  have  ever  had,  as  the  snow  on  the  top  of  the  ice  is 
perfectly  hard,  and  1  don't  now  wonder  at  former  expeditions  travelling  20  or  30  miles 
a  day,  if  they  had  any  ice  like  this  and  a  healthy  crew. 

9.0.^ — Pitched  for  lunch.     Saw  "the  sun  to-day,  which  is  a  very  unusual  event.  West  1  b.  c. 
Bryant's  legs  much  worse.  Calm  b. 

11.30.— Started.  • 

Thursday,  May  25th. 

3.30  a.m. — Encamped.     Travelling  not  so  good  towards  the  end  of  the  bay.  Made  good  lOm. 
Hand's  teeth  are  getting:  very  loose  :  two  of  them  came  out  to-day.  Travelled  lOAm. 

^         ^  ^  „  9h.30m. 

34^/i  Journey. 

3.16  p.m. — Called  cook. 

6.20. — Started.    A  beautiful  day  witn  a  light  north-westerly  breeze.    Made  sail,  ^.w,  2  to  3  b.  c. 
Saw  a  snow  bunting.  -j-ga". 

9.35. — Pitched    for    lunch    on    the  land  on  the  south  side  of  Newman  Bay. 
Bryant  has  hardly  been  able  to  keep  up  with  us  to-day  . 

11.50.— Started. 

Friday,  May  2,6th,  .  ' 

4.15  a.m.— Pitched  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  between  400  and  500  feet  high.  It  has  taken  Calm  o.  s. 
us^  all  this  morning  to  get  up  this,  standing  pulls  the  whole  way.    I  tried  to  go  round  +^9"- 
this  hill  by  a  ravine;  but  there  was  no  Lnow  in  it,  so  we  had  to  go  straio-ht  over  it.  ^Ia^®^ood^4im. 
There  are  thousands  of  shells  on  the  land  here  :  two  or  three  specimens  f  o-ot  from  a     ^""^  Thl'om. 
height  of  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  °  »        •  • 
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35th  Journei/. 

5.15  p.m. — Called  cook.    It  is  snowing  hard  and  melting  on  top  of  the  tent  as  it 

N.E.  1  o.  3.  fails,  which  will  add  a  few  more  pounds  to  our  weight. 

8.15. — Started,  carrying  Hand,  Bryant    walking.     I   am    glad    to    say  both 

Kayiier's  and  my  eyes  are  all  serene  again. 

11.0. — Pitched  for  lunch.    Travellino-  this  march  has   been  very  heavy,  owincr 
S.W.  3  to  4  o,  s.   ,     , ,     ]  *  J  J'  b 

^  J  go  to  the  deep  snow. 

Saturday,  May  27th, 

Calm  o.  i>.  l-<5^  ^'-^i^- — Started.    Made  sail,  but  the  wind  soon  fell,  and  we  had  to  lower  it. 

+29°.  5.20. — Pitched.    Snowing  liard,  and  as  thick  as  "pea  soup." 

]\Iade  g'ood  Sin. 
Travelled 

„      Gh.  obin.  S6th  Joarney. 

5.1.3  jj.m. — (Jalifd  ct)uk.    Snovvdng  hard,  and  so  thick  that  you  can't  see  above  a 
hundred  yards. 

S.W.  1(1.  .s.  8.15. — Started.    Hand  on  the  sledge,  and  Bryant  just  able  to  "  hobble "  along 

+  27'.  with  tiic  aid  of  an  iVlpine  stock.    Travelhng  all  through  heavy  snow. 

11.0. — Pitched.    I  have  decided  on  dcpoting  ail  tLe  gear  I  can  here,  as  this 

lieavy  snow  niukey  the  work  ycvj  hard,  and  I  am  afraid  Regan  or  Piayner  may  get 

laid  up.    Depot  consists  of — 

5  knapsacks           . .        . .        . .        . .  . .  . .  60  lbs. 

I  lower  robe  (wet)  . .        , .        . .        . .  . .  . .  30 

Beaumont's  spare  cooking  stove    . .        . .  . .  . .  25 

Sextant      . .        . .        .  ,        . .        . .  . .  . .  12 

Boatswain's  bag     .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  . .  .  .  30 

A  bag  of  gear  belonging  to  Hand,  which  was  picked  uj) 

from  the  depot  at  liepulse  Harbour  . .  . .  . .  20 

Spare  tent  pole      . .        . .        . .        .  .  .  .  . .  5 


Total    182  lbs. 


Depot  is  marked  by  tent  pole  with  a  blue  comforter  as  a  flag  and  40°  (compass)  from  the 
Eastern  Bluff,  which  is  the  only  thing  I  could  see.    We  are  keeping  a  change  of  foot 


gear 


in  our  baefs. 


to"- 


Sunday,  May  28th. 


Made  "-ood  3m  ^'^^       — Started,  having  left  a  record  with  the  depot.    The  travelling  very 

TraveUed  4m.       heavy,  owing  to  the  soft  snow.    Our  course  is  about  W.S.W.  (true). 

„      6h.  4.5m.         5.0. —Encamped.    Gave  Hand  a  chalk  powder,    Bryant's  legs  are  worse.    Ail  our 
gear  is  wet  through. 

'S7th  Journey. 

Calm  b.  c.  ^-^^  p.m.— Called  cook, 

8.30 — Started.    Bryant  ;  is  rapidly  getting  worse,  and  I  am  ai'raid  we  shall  be 
carrying  him  as  well  as  Hand. 

Moiiday,  May  29th. 

E.N.E.  2  to  3  b.  c,  12.30  a.m. — Pitched  for  lunch.    Bryant  has  a  jxiin  in  the  left  side.  * 

+20°-  3.0  a.m. — Started.    Deep  snow.    Had  to  bandage  Bayner's  leg,  which  he  hurt 

E.N.E.3to  Sb.c.z.  some  time  ago,  and  which  is  getting  bad  again.    We  have  two  moie  days' provisions 
Made  good  3m.     left ;  that  is  counting  to-day. 
Travelled  3im^^  7, o.m.— Encamped. 

SStiL  Journey i 

E,N.E.  5,  b.  c.  z.  ''•30  p.m.- — Called  cook.    Blew  heavy  all  night;  men  suffered  from  cramp.  Wc 

v^  '  .,  ,  ^^^^        want  of  oiu'  coverlet  which  we  depoted  the  other  day.    A  5 -man  tent  for  five 

.E.  3,  b.  c.      good-sized  men,  two  of  whom  are  bad  with  scurvy,  is  rather  close  stowage. 
11.30. — Started  under  sail. 
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Tuesday,  May  30th.  E.KE.  2. 

3.0  a.m. — Lunch.  Made  good  2^in. 

4.50.— Started.  Travelled  31 

9.35. — Encamped.    Snow  very  soft,  and  nearly  ail  one,  two,  three,  haul's.    Rayner's        "  H^- 
3g  very  stifi'. 

39th  Journey. 

10.20  p.m. — Called  cook.  Hand  is  very  weak,  and  can't  move  without  help.  For 
he  last  three  or  four  days  we  none  of  us  have  been  able  to  eat  our  full  allowance  of 
3od,  which  is  very  fortunate,  for  we  are  only  provisioned  up  to  to-day,  but  now  we  can 
un  on  at  least  two  days  more.  Temperature  in  tent  last  night  was  +15°,  which  with- 
ut  a  coverlet  is  not  pleasant. 

Wednesday,  May  Slst. 
2.10  a.m. — Started  \mder  sail. 

6.20. — Pitched  for  lunch.    Bryant  a  long  way  astern.    We  are  very  lucky  to  have  N.E.  2  to  4,  b.  c.  z. 
his  fair  vvind,  as  it  helps  ns  greatly  through  the  heavy  snow. 
8.40.  — Started. 

12.40  p.m. — Encamped  in  a  small  ravine,  which  seems  to  lead  from  the  plain  down  ^'^■^'o-ood  2m 
o  Polaris  Bay.    Hand  seems  getting  rapidly  worse,  and  his  breathing  is  very  heavy  Travelfed  3m. 
low,  so  much  so  that  I  thought  he  was  going  to  choke  to-day.    Rayner  is  blind  in  the  8h.  iom. 

3ft  eye  again. 

iOth  Journey.    Thursday,  June  1st. 

12.20  a.m. — Called  cook.  ssv  ^  d. 

3.5. — Started.    Hand  got  a  little  delirious  when  we  helped  him  on  to  the  sledge,  j^ir  '+iy" '  ^*  ^' ^' 
^i-vant  very  sick  at  starting.    Travelled  under  sail  down  the  ravine,  the  snow  being  Tent  4-18°. 
lard  and  soft  alternately. 

6.55. — Pitched  for  lunch  on  the  ice-foot  in  Polaris  Bay.  We  found  a  small  cairn  at 
he  mouth  of  the  ravine,  with  a  staff  on  the  top  of  it,  with  a  large  p  cut  into  the  staff, 
)ut  I  could  not  find  any  record.  This  must  be  one  of  the  Polaris'  cairns.  We  have 
inished  our  potatoes  and  rum,  but,  thanks  to  our  appetites  failing,  we  have  still  enough 
Demmican,  biscuit,  tea,  and  chocolate  to  last  another  day.  The  men  are  all  very  "  done," 
)ut  I  trust  we  shall  be  in  Thank  God  Harbour  before  long. 

10.20. — Started  along  the  ice-foot  towards  Ca,pe  Lupton.  N.E.  2  to  3,  o.  s. 

2.20  p.m. — Encamped.  We  have  had  very  heavy  snow  to  get  through  this  march, 
^nd  the  whole  weight  of  the  sledge  has  been  restnig  on  the  battens  and  sledge  bottom, 
making  it  very  heavy  work.  It  is  snovmig  so  hard,  and  the  weather  is  so  thick,  that  we 
jannot  see  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  to  add  to  which  I  am  snow-blind 
jntirely  with  my  right  eye,  and  partially  with  my  left.  Savv^  nine  snow-buntings  to-day, 
>-oing  east.  As  our  provisions  will  be  finished  to-morrow  at  breakfast,  aud  there  is  no  T^f^^^}fg.l*4j^™* 
3ign  of  the  depot,  although  Vve  are  now  exactly  at  the  place  where  the  chart  marks  it,  I  '  7h.  50m. 

ntend  going  on  with  Rayner  and  Eegan  to-morrow  to  try  and  find  the  depot  and 
oring  back  some  more  provisions. 

ilst  Journey.    Friday,  Jane  2nd. 
3  a.m. — Called  cook.    I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  a  clear  day,  but  it  is  blowing  from  N.E.  3  to  5  b.  c.z. 
bhe  N.E. 

6.0. — Started  with  Rayner  and  Regan  and  a  light  sledge,  to  bring  back  the 
provisions ;  but  after  we  had  gone  about  400  yards  I  saw  we  could  not  get  even  the 
iight  sledge  through  the  heavy  snow,  so  we  left  the  sledge  and  got  on  top  of  the  raised 
beach,  where  we  were  able  to  v/alk  along  better. 

8  a.m. — Sighted  Captain  Hall's  grave,  and  at  8.30  reached  the  observatory  at  N.K  4  b  c.  z. 
Thank  God  Harbour."    The  position  of  the  observatory  on  th?  chart  is  3  miles  from      '  ' 
the  nearest  cliff,  whereas  it  is  not  a  mile  from  a  cliff.    I  found  records  in  the  house. 
Lieutenant  Fulford  and  Dr.  Coppinger  were  up  Petermann  Fiord  with  the  dog  sledge, 
but  would  be  back  in  three  or  four  days  ;  I  sincerely  Avish  Coppingel-  was  here  to  see  my 
^wo  sick  men.    Took  from  depot — 

4  lbs.  pemniican. 

4  lbs.  preserved  meat  and  vegetables, 
4  lbs.  biscuits. 
1  hatn. 

About  ^  lb.  of  limejuice  (frozen). 
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Travelled  6in.,  11.30  a.m. — Started  back  to  camp.    My  eyes  have  struck  work  altogether  now,  andi 

„     6h.  30rn.  (.Qfj^^ji^g  back  to  the  camp  I  had  to  walk  between  the  two  men. 

3.30  p.m.^ — Arrived  in  camp.  liayner's  leg,  on  which  he  fell  the  other  day,  is  now 
black  and  blue  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  The  day's  rest  seems  to  have  done  Hand  a 
little  good,  but  has  had  the  opposite  effect  on  Bryant.  We  gave  them  some  preserved 
meat  and  limejuice.  I  brought  back  2  gills  of  rum  from  the  depot.  I  shall  be  very  glaS 
when  I  can  turn  my  two  invalids  over  to  Dr.  Coppinger. 


A2nd  Journey.    Saturday,  June  oTd. 
N.E  2  to  4  c.  z.  5  20  a.m.— Called  cook. 

9.10. — Started,  Bryant  coming  along  slowly  behind,  but  he  can  only  go  about  Sffil 
yards  without  laying  down  for  breath  ;  I  have  given  him  the  rifle,  and  if  he  is  very  fj 
behind  we  shall  have  to  come  back  for  him  with  an  empty  sledge. 
N'.E.  2  to  4  b.  c.  z.         12.40. — Pitched  for  lunch.    We  have  had  a  head  wind  all  this  morning,  making  i 
-i  -C".  rather  unpleasant  ;  but  the  wind  lately  has  done  us  so  much  good  that  we  can't  growl  at^" 

a  little  against  us. 

I.  50  p.m. — Bryant  carae  up. 
2.20  p.m. — Started. 

Made  good  lim.  4.0 — Reached  "  Thank  God  Harbour."    Pitchod  our  tent  close  to  the  observatory. 

TravVded  2m.,      Read  prayers.    Hand  was  very  bad  when  we  lielped  him  into  the  tent ;  his  breathing 
„     5L.  lOm.  QQ^^Q  \^  auch  short  gasps,  and  he  clenched  his  teeth  so  tightly,  that  I  thought  he  was 
going  off.    His  mind  wanders  every  now  and  then. 

8.30  p.m. — Hand  seems  much  worse.  He  gets  hot  and  cold  fits  by  turns,  and 
N.  3  to  5  b.  c.  z.  when  he  has  his  hot  fits  he  seems  as  if  he  could  hardly  breathe.  I  don't  know  whether 
Outside  +29°.  scurvy  aft'ects  the  lungs,  but  I  should  think  his  were  gone  altogether.  We  gave  him 
Teat  +33°.  pannikin  of  preserved  meat  and  vegetables  this  evening,  but  although  I  ordered  him 

to  eat  it,  he  could  only  get  the  soup  of  it  down.    We  liave  covered  him  over  with  the 
sail  a,nd  are  laying  as  close  to  him  as  we  can  to  keep  him  warm  ;  but  when  he  gets  a 
hot  fit  he  tries  to  throw  off  everything.    We  have  no  grog  to-night,  and  shall  have  non 
^  ^  now  till  Beaumont  comes  back.    The  men  are  all  asleep. 

J. eat  +o9  .  1.0.30  p.m. — Hand  has  been  very  bad  for  the  last  hour,  but  seems  a  little  bette 

now.    His  mind  wanders  greatly.    In  his  hot  fits  he  breathes  40  times  in  a  minute. 

II.  0  p.m.  —  Hand  is  dead.    He  had  a  hot  fit  about  five  minutes  after  I  made  m 
lafit  entry,  and  his  breathing  stopped  so  long  that  I  roused  the  men,  and  I  was  able  to 
get  a  little  brandy  and  about  20  drops  of  sal- volatile  between  his  teeth,  which  seemed  to 
revive  him  a  little,  but  he  lost  his  breath  again  and  died  at  about  a  quarter  to  eleven. 

Sunday,  June  ith. 

We  placed  the  body  of  poor  Hand  in  the  house  this  morning.    I  do  not  inten 
burying  him  till  after  Dr.  Coppinger  has  returned,  as  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  en 
tirely  owing  to  scurvy,  as  1  have  never  heard  of  any  man  dying  in  so  short  a  time  from 
this  cause. 

10.0  a.m. — Breakfast.    Read  the  Morning  Service. 

4.0  p.m. — Lunch.    There  is  no  sugar  in  this  depot,  but  as  there  is  a  cask  o 
molasses,  we  use  that  to  sweeten  our  tea  and  lime  juice. 

I  hops  the  preserved  meat  and  vegetables,  lime  juice,  and  a  good  rest,  will  pull 
Bryant  through,  but  he  certainly  seems  much  worse  to-day,  and  I  think  he  has  got  a 
Calm^b.  c.  little  nervous  about  himself    We  have  found  an  old  mattress  belonging  to  the  Polaris, 

"'"^^  '  and  this  we  have  put  in  our  tent  for  Bryant. 

11.0  p.m. — Supper. 

Monday,  June  5th. 

North  3  to  7  b.  z.  5  q  ^  — Called  cook.  I  have  picked  out  a  place  for  Hand's  grave,  close  to  the 
grave  of  Captain  Hall ;  but  we  have  to  get  doAvn  through  2  feet  of  snow  first,  so  I  don  t 
know  yet  whether  the  ground  is  soft  enough  in  that  place  to  get  down.  It  is  blowing 
hard  from  the  north  with  a  great  deal  of  drift. 

North  G  b.  c.  z,  3.0  p.m.— Lunch.    We  have  had  to  pick  another  place  for  the  grave,  as  we  found 

it  was  frozen  clay  at  the  first  place  I  chose,  and  so  tough  that  the  pick  would  hardly 
make  a  mark  in  it ;  but  the  place  we  are  digging  now  is  much  softer.  I  went  out  with 
my  gun  and  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  brace  of  ptarmigan  for  Biyant.  The  cock  bird 
,  was  in  winter  plumage,  but  the  hen  was  in  summer  plumage. 

^0 :t:i  i>  to  8  b.  z.  8.30  p.m.— Supper,  We  have  been  able  to  dry  our  bags  and  night  gear  to-day, 
which  is  a  great  comfort,  as  a  wet  bag  is  anything  but  a  warm  thing  in  this  weather. 
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Tuesday,  June  6th. 

10.0  a.m.— Called  cook.    Blowing  hard  from  the  north  all  night,  and  had  to  turn  North  5  to  9  b.  c. 
it  twice  in  the  night  to  re-secure  the  tent.    Jiryant's  legs  are  a  little  better,  but  he 
'ems  very  weak  indeed. 

4.0  p.m. — Lunch.    The  wind  falling  light;  so  v/e  were  able  to  continue  Hand's  North  5  b.  c.  z. 
rave.    Could  see  nothing  to  shoot  to-da,y.    Bryant  seemed  to  enjoy  the  ptarmigan 
ivj  much,  although  his  gums  arc  so  sore  he  could  hardly  bite  it. 
'  9.30  p.m.— Supper.  %^2&''^'''' 

Wednesday,  June  7th. 

6.0  a.m. — Fulford,  Coppinger,  Chatel,  Hans,  and  the  dogs  turned  up  from 
etermann  Fiord.  I  am  sincerely  gla.d  we  have  now  got  a  doctor  for  Bryant.  They 
ere  very  surprised  to  see  us  her3  and  to  hear  our  sad  news. 

7.0. — Breakfast.  Dr.  Coppinger  examined  the  body  of  Hand,  and  he  said  it 
as  a  clear  case  of  scurvy.  He  also  says  Bryant  is  in  a  critical  state,  and  Regan  also 
is  a  slight  touch  of  scurvy.  Fulford  has  brouglit  back  several  dovekies  and  a  Neitsuk 
al,  which  they  shot  in  Petermann  Fiord,  so  that  we  shall  have  fresh  meat  for  the  sick 
en.  They  aleo  killed  a  large  Usuk  seal,  which  they  depoted  at  Cape  Buddington. 
hatel,  the  captain  of  Fulford's  sledge,  has  also  a  slight  touch  of  scurvy,  NT    r,  v, 

2  p.m. —Supper.    It  is  coming  on  to  lilow  again  from  the  north.  ^  '  ^' 

TTiursday,  June  Sth. 

7  a.m. — Called  cook.  North  8  b.  c.  z. 

9. — Buried  Pland.  Dr.  Coppinger  read  the  service,  as  Hand  was  a  Iloman  Catholic.  +37°. 
^e  have  placed  stones  all  round  the  grave,  and  Dr.  Coppinger  has  planted  some  dwarf 
illow  and  saxifrage  over  it ;  he  is  also  going  to  cut  an  inscription  on  a  mahogany  table, 
hich  is  the  best  thing  we  can  find  here  for  a  headstone.  Saw  six  Brent  geese,  one  of 
hich  Fulford  shot.  There  has  been  a  rapid  thav/"  going  on  to-day,  and  all  along  the 
3-foot  there  are  pools  of  water.  Bryant  is  very  weak,  and  as  the  doctor  wishes  to  be 
;ar  him  he  is  going  to  sleep  in  my  tent  and  I  am  going  to  sleep  in  Fulford's. 

5  p.m. — Supper.     Bryant,  Regan,  and   Chatel   are  living    cff  the    seal   meat.  North  5  b.  c. 
ulford  has  given  us  a  week's  allowance  of  rum  cut  of  his  stock.    All  the  preserved  +'^^^''- 
)tatoes  which  he  has  are  to  be  kept  for  the  men  with  scurvy. 

Frid'iy,  June  9th. 

3  a.m.  —  Called  cooks.  ^3^1^^  y>.  c, 
6.15. — Started  with  Hans  and  the  eight  dogs  for  Cape  Buddington  to  bring  h&ck 

16  seal  which  was  depoted  there.    On  our  way  there  Hans  shot  another  usuk. 

10.45. — Arrived  at  Cape  Buddington,  and  found  the  seal  not  touched ;  he  is  a  very 
rge  one.  We  had  splendid  travelling  the  whole  wy,  and  the  dogs  rattled  us  along  at 
great  pace. 

11.15. — Started  back. 

7.15  p.m. — Reached  the  camp.    Vv^e  vsaw  six  other  seals  on  the  ice,  but  could  not  North  6  b.  c. 
;t  near  enough  for  a  shot.    We  crossed  several  cracks  of  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  in  +39°. 
idth,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  water  on  top  of  the  ice  in  several  places.     Saw  seven  '^''^^^I'^'i  12^}^ 
rent  geese.    Fulford  shot  a  skua.    One  of  the  dogs  had  two  fits  to-day. 


>  Saturday,  June  10 th. 

6  a.m.— Called  cook.     Blowing  hard  from  the  north.  N.  5  to  7  b.  c.  m 

1  p.m. — Lunch.  +30°. 
6  p.m. — Supper.    Still  blowing.    We  all  hatd  seal  meat  for  supper,  and  enjoyed  it  ^  ^• 

imensely. 

Sunday,  June  11th. 

6  a.m. — Called  cook.    Read  the  morning  service,    Bryant  seems  getting  more  North  6  b.  c. 
leerful  and  stronger.    Saw  a  flock  of  21  Brent  geese,  one  of  which  the  doctor  shot.  -vj"^^"' 

1  p.m. — Limch.    Sent  Hans  with  dogs  to  bring  in  the  seal  we  depoted.    Walked  ^^^o  ^' 
ith  Coppinger  to  the  Black  Ridge,  and  put  up  a  staff  and  record  for  Beaumont. 
a,ught  a  lemming  in  hj^  summer  costume.    Coppinger  shot  a  goose. 

7  p.m. — Supper.    Hans  returned  with  the  seal ;  he  saw  three  others,  but  his  gu:a 
issed  fire. 


North  1  o.  s. 


+  33f 


S.W,  1  b,  c. 

+  39°. 


North  2  b.  c. 
+  33". 


Calm  b.  c. 

+ 0  AO 
o4  , 
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Monday,  June  12th. 

G  a.m. — Called  cook.    The  wind,  has  fallen,  but  it  is  snowing  hard. 

<).  15— Started  with  Hans  and  the  dogs  to  bring  in  the  gear  which  I  depoted  on 
the  plain.  We  travelled  over  the  floe,  till  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  which 
leads  up  to  tlie  plain ;  this  ravine  we  travelled  up  and  reached  the  plain  at  2.15  p.m., 
when  we  stopped  for  lunch. 

2.45  p.m. — Started  agam.    Snow  very  heavy  on  the  plain  for  the  dogs. 

5.0. — Arrived  at  depot, 

6.35. — Started  back,  bringing  back  all  the  gear.  Left  a  tent  pole  with  a  blue 
comforter  on  it  as  a  flag,  and  a  record  for  Beaumont.  ^ 

Tuesday,  June 

2.20  a.m. — ArriA^ed  in  camp.  The  dogs  very  done,  but  they  have  worked 
splendidly.  Travelled  27  miles.  Travelled  15  hours.  Away  from  camp  17  hours  5 
minutes. 

7  a.m. — Called  cooks.    Fine  day.    Hans  rather  done  after  his  trip. 

2  p.m. — Lunch.  Saw  several  geese,  but  they  are  too  wary.  Coppinger  caught  a 
lemming.    Snow  melting  very  fast. 

8.0  p.m. — Supper.  We  got  enough  water  to-day  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  to 
have  a  wash ;  a  luxury  we  have  not  had  since  the  21st  of  April, 


Calm  b,  c. 

+3r. 

North  3  b,  c. 
+  40°, 


North  2  b.  c. 
North  3  to  4  b.c, 
+  36°. 


Calm  b.  c. 
+  31°. 


S.E.  1  b.  c 
+36°. 


S.\V.  1  b.  c. 

+  4-1°. 

No!  th  1  b.  c, 

+43° 


Wednesday,  June  lUh. 

6.30. — Called  cooks.    Hans  quite  well  again.    Bryant  improving. 
2.0  p.m. — Lunch.    Hans  went  away  with  the  dogs  and  shot  two  Neitsuk  seal. 
We  saw  three  ducks,  the  fii'st  we  have  seen  this  year.    Shot  two  Brent  geese, 

Thursday,  June  1  ^th. 

G.30  a.m.    Called  cooks. 

1.30  p.m. — Lunch.  Walked  up  to  the  cairn  (which  is  a  little  over  800  feet  above 
the  sea  level)  to  see  if  we  could  see  anything  of  Beaumont's  party.  Saw  four  geese  and 
one  ptarmigan. 

7.30. — Supper.  We  had  the  hearts  and  livers  of  the  two  Neitsuk  seal  for  supper, 
and  they  were  delicious, 

Friday,  June  16th. 

6,0  a.m.— Called  cooks.    Another  beautiful  day.    Got  a  meridian  altitude. 

Altitude 
Index  Error 
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1.30. — Lunch.    Saw  two  eider  duck, 
7.30, — Supper. 

Saturday,  June  17  th. 

6,0  a.m. — Called  cooks.    Beautiful  day.    Saw  a  flock  of  dnck- 
1.30  p.m. — Lunch.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  water  now  coming  down  the  ravines 
I  expect  to  see  Beaumont  now  at  any  hour. 
7,0, — Supper. 
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Sunday,  Jure  IStJi. 

Had  service  this  morning.    About  10  a.m.  it  came  on  to  blow  from  tlie  north.  Calm  b.  c. 

I  hope  Beaumont  will  soon  turn  up,  but  I  don't  feel  anxious  about  him,  as  I  know 
lie  has  a  full  allowance  of  provisions  up  to  the  28th,  even  if  he  does  not  find  Fulford's 
depot  on  the  south  side  of  Newman  Bay. 

Saw  four  gulls  and  four  eider  duck. 

2.0  p.m. — Lvmch. 

7.30  p.m. — Supper.    The  rum  which  Fulford  gave  us  is  fiist  drawing  to  a  close,  '^Qyiiy  q  h 
l)ut  we  have  made  it  last  by  only  giving  half  allowance.    The  saxifrage  is  beginning  to  +31°. 
Moora. 


Monday,  19  th  June. 

().30  a.m. — Called  cooks.    We  had  drizzle  to-day  for  the  first  time. 
1.30  p.m. — Lunch.    Hans  shot  an  eider. 
7.30.— Supper. 


No  rum  to-night. 


N.E.  3  b.  c.  d. 
+  35°. 
Calm  o.  c. 


Tuesday,  10th  June. 

7.0  a.m. — Called  cooks.  Sent  Hans  away  with  dog-sledge  to  try  and  get  anotl^er  seal, 
[f  Beaumont  and  his  party  don't  turn  up  by  the  22nd,  I  intend  starting  in  search  of  him 
ivith  the  dogs.  I  walked  with  Fulford  about  5  miles  out  on  to  the  plain,  but  could  see 
10  sign  of  Beaumont's  party.  Shot  a  goose,  but  in  going  after  it  1  lost  my  pocket-book 
md  prismatic  compa.ss.  Hans  brought  back  a  "Neitsuk"  seal.  Coppinger  shot  an  eider 
luck.  Bryant  is  now  out  of  danger,  although  still  very  weak.  As  we  have  no  boots 
)ver  here  but  canvas  ones,  we  cannot  go  a  hundred  yards  from  camp  without  getting 

now  is  co.nvas  boots,  drawers,  and  canvas  over-alls. 


S.W. 

4-40' 


1  b. 


East  1  b.  c. 
J- 40". 


vet  through 


so  our  general 


rig 


Wednesday,  21st  June. 

7.0  a.m. — Called  cooks.    Am  getting  ready  to  start  for  Newman  Ba\  to-morrow,  g  ^ 

svith  Hans,  the  dog-sledge,  and  16  days'  provisions.    Fulford  and  Coppinger  have  both  +38"! 
rolimteered  their  services,  but  as  I  am  afraid  it  is  sickness  which  has  detained  the  party, 
intend  taking  Dr.  Coppinger  and  leaving  Fulford  in  charge  of  the  men  here.    We  are 
j'oing  to  take  the  American  two-man  tent,  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  rather  close  quarters 

or  three  of  us.    Coppinger  shot  a  goose.    Bryant  and  the  other  men  still  improving  in  g.-w".  3  i,f>  -j 

lealth.    We  have  been  squeezing  the  oil  out  of  the  seal  blubber,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  -i-34''. 
he  stearine  lamp  as  well  as  the  American  stove. 


Thursday,  June  227id. 

We  are  to  start  to  night,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  at  work  again,  as  I  shall  be  g^^y  4  ^ 
i^-ery  anxious  now  till  I  come  across  Beaumont.    Fulford  is  going  to  hoist  a  fiag  on  +31". 
yairn  Hill  to  recall  us,  in  case  he  should  hear  from  the  "  Discovery,"  or  Beaumont  should 
urn  uj)  over  the  hills. 


0  5  b.  c. 


Mv  weights  and  gear  are  as  follows 
Pemmican  225  lbs. 


l*\)T  Beaumont's 
party. 


Biscuit 
Stearine 
Molasses 
Tea 

Limejuice 
Bum 
Tins 
Bags 


fLi 


42 
20 
IG 

10 

I 

15 
4 


33Gi-  lbs. 


Tent,  &c.  . .  20  lbs. 
Sledge  . .  50 
Waterproof  sheet  9 
Lower  robe  .  .  15 
Trough  .  .  5 
3  sleeping-bags  25 
3  sleeping  gear  30 
Stove  . .  20 

Bifle  and  gun,  &c,  1 5 
Sundries      . .  50 


239 


239  lbs. 


8)575i  lbs. 


Per  dog  _  72  lbs. 


Fulford  has  lent  me  his  leatlier  boots,  so  that  now  I  shall  be  as  well  otf  as  Coppinger, 
who  has  also  a  pair. 

(3426)  3  G 
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S.W.  1  to  2  b.  c. 
+  35°. 


9.4;)  p.m.— Started.  Took  to  the  floe  as  far  as  tlie  mouth  of  the  ravine,  where  we 
turned  up,  and  reached  the  plain  soon  after  midnight.  Although  the  snow  is  soft,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  bare  ground,  yet  the  travelling  is  on  the  whole  better  than  I 
expected,  and  Hans  manages  the  dogs  to  perfection. 


Made  good  7ra. 
Travelled  11m. 

7h.  15m. 


S.W.  5  to  7  b.  c. 
+  32°. 


S.W.  3  to  7  b.  c. 
4-33°. 

Made  good  Cm. 
Travelled  8^m. 

7|h. 

S.W.  3  to  7  b.  c. 
+33°. 

S.W.  *3  to  G  1).  c. 

+  44". 


S.W.  I  to  4  o.  c, 


S.W.  2  to  3  b.  c. 


Travelled  13n:., 
S.W.  1  to  2  b.  0. 


Friday,  June  2drd. 

1.15  a.m. — Lunch. 
2.55  a.m. —Started. 

6.40  a.m. — Encamped.     Ooppinger  and  myself  take  it  in  turns  to  cook,  as  Hans 
has  plenty  to  do  with  the  dogs,  &c.,  &c. 

2nd  Journey.  , 
G  p.m.-  -Turned  out  and  cooked  breakfast. 

8.55.-  -Started.    Travelling,  although  it  is  bad,  is  better  than  when  I  was  here 
before. 

Saturday,  June  2Ath.  i 

12.55  a.m. — Lunch. 
2,50.  a.m. — Started. 

G.20.  a.m. — Reached  the  48  rations  depot  at  Newman  Bay  and  encamped.  Hans  '] 
caught  a  ptarmigan  on  her  nest  with  nine  eggs  under  her;  we  had  both  eggs  and  bird  for* 
supper,  and  they  were  perfect,  but  unfortunately  we  have  no  salt. 

7  a.m. — Took  2|  gills  of  rum  and  6  cakes  of  tobacco  from  Depot.  Saw  three  seal| 
on  the  ice  of  Nev/man  Bay.  As  we  have  only  1  box  of  matches,  we  have  to  be  very  1 
careful.  t 

3rd  Journey. 

6.35  p.m. — Called  Coppinger.  Left  a  record  and  45  lbs.  of  pemmican  at  Depot.  j 
9.40. — Started.    Got  on  to  the  ice  of  Newman  Bay,  but  found  it  so  heavy  from  ; 

snow  and  water,  that  we  again  took  to  the  "  land-foot,"  and  travelled  to  the  north  along  j 

the  \7est  shore  of  the  Bay. 

Sunday,  June  25th.  ^  t 

1.20  a.m. — Sighted  a  tent  on  the  ice  about  5  miles  off.  ' 

1.40  a.m. — Lunched.    Observed  a  sledge  coming  towards  us,  pulled  by  3  men. 

3.15. — Started  with  empty  sledge,  taking  the  doctor's  bag  and  medicine  case. 
After  we  had  gone  about  2  miles  across  the  ice,  we  saw  the  sledge  stop,  and  one  of  the  ' 
men  come  on  to  meet  us,  which,  to  my  intense  delight  turned  out  to  be  Beaumont.  We 
found  out  from  him  that  his  whole  party  had  scurvy — himself,  Gray,  and  Jones  being 
the  three  able  to  pull  at  all,  while  the  other  four  viz.,  Paul,  Jenkins,  Craig,  and' 
Dobing,  having  to  be  dragged  on  the  sledge.  By  the  aid  of  the  dogs  we  got  them  all 
to  the  point  of  land  where  we  had  had  lunch,  and  encamped  there  at  noon. 


H.M.S.    Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 

5th  April,  1876. 

Memo. 

Having  given  you  choice  of  the  lines  of  exploration  to  be  undertaken  by  us  this 
summer,  and  your  having  selected  the  north  coast  of  Greenland,— 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  placing  you  in  command  of  an  8-man  sledge  attached  to 
Lieutenant  Beaumont  for  that  purpose,  having  full  confidence  in  your  zeal,  discretion, 
and  ability. 

You  will  therefore  place  yourself  in  communication  with  that  officer  at  once, 
receiving  from  him  all  further  instructions  on  this  service,  and  be  ready  to  start 
to-morrow,  victualled  for  14  days,  in  company  for  H.M.S.  "Alert." 

Wishing  you  every  success  and  a  safe  return,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  again  before 
the  month  of  June. 

H.  F.  STEPHENSON, 
Captain. 

To  Dr.  Coppinger,  M.D., 

II. M.S.  "Discovery." 
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Sledge  Crew. 

Jeremiah  Rourkc,  Lg.  Stoker  (Captain  of  Sledge). 

David  Taws,  Ice  Quartermaster. 

James  Cooper,  Second  Captain  Main  Top. 

Thomas  Darke,  Private  R.M.L.I. 

George  Leggett,  Ship's  Cook. 

John  Hodges,  A.B. 

Benjamin  Wyatt,  A.B. 


H.M.S.  "ALERT,"  at  Winter  Quarters. 

Wth  April,  1876. 

Taking  command,  of  H.M.  Sledge  Stephenson,"  you  are  to  accompany  Lieu- 
nant  Lewis  A.  Beaumont,  and  assist  him  as  much  as  possible  in  his  journey  of  explora- 
jn  along  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland. 

On  your  being  detached  from  his  command  you  are  to  return  to  the  established 
jpot  near  Repulse  Harbour,  and  after  leaving  a  notice  of  your  movements,  if  the  ice  in 
obeson  Channel  remains  fixed,  you  are  to  return  to  this  ship. 

At  the  Repulse  Harbour  Depot,  or  near  that  position,  you  may  expect  to  meet 
:.M.  Sledge  Alert,"  under  the  orders  of  George  W.  Emmerson,  chief  boatswain's 
iate.    Should  you  do  so,  you  are  to  take  his  crew  under  your  command. 

Should  the  ice  in  Robeson  Channel  be  in  motion,  in  which  case  I  shall  not  despatch 
ke  "  Alert,"' after  waiting  at  Repulse  Harbour  until  the  lOth  May,  you  are  to  leave 
iere  a  record  of  your  proceedings,  and  proceed  to  Polaris  Bay,  and  do  your  utmost  to 
3nvey  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Brevoort  such  provisions  as  may  be  suitable  for  the 
ipport  of  one  man  for  800  days. 

Should  the  icefoot  round  Cape  Brevoort  prove  to  be  unfit  for  travelling,  or  likely  to 
Bcome  so  in  June,  you  are  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  road  for 
edges  overland  between  Newman  Bay  and  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland.  After 
tploring  this  route,  you  are  to  leave  a  notice  detailing  all  the  information  you  may  gain 
I  the  Record  tin  at  Repulse  Harbour  Depot,  accompanied  if  possible  by  a  chart. 

On  the  return  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont  to  Polaris  Bay  about  the  15th  June,  you  will 
iceive  further  orders  regarding  your  return  to  the  "  Discovery :"  or,  should  Captain 
tephenson  be  able  to  spare  sufficient  men,  you  will  be  employed  in  an  exploring  party 
uring  the  summw  i©  Mount  Washington. 

With  regard  to  remarks  to  be  daily  noted  in  your  travelling  journal,  you  are  to  con- 
fer my  general  order  of  the  21st  July,  1875,  as  being  still  in  force, 
j     Any  occurrences  noticed  and  described  by  such  a  skilled  and  experienced  observer 
p  yourself,  must  prove  of  the  utmost  value. 

I  G.  S.  NARES, 

:  Captain,  R.N.,  Commanding  Arctic  Expedition. 

!     Richard  W.  Coppinger,  Surgeon,  R.N., 
H.M.S.  "Discovery." 


H.M.S.  "Alert,"  at  Floe  Berg  Beach, 
(Lat.  82°  27'  N.  Long.  61°  22'  W.) 
SOth  April,  1876. 

>ii%  _  . 

After  consulting  with  Captain  Stephenson,  it  has  been  decided  that,  instead  of 
■our  party  returning  to  H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  as  arranged  for  in  yonr  original  instructions, 
our  own  crew  and  that  of  the  sledge  at  present  under  the  orders  of  George  W. 
Cmmerson,  are,  on  arrival  at  Repulse  Harbour  about  the  10th  May,  to  proceed  to  Polaris 
Jay,  where  you  are  to  await  further  instructions  from  Captain  Stephenson. 

George  Emmerson  will  leave  a  Depot  of  six  days  provisions  at  Repulse  Harbour  for 
he  support  of  your  party  ;  should  he  arrive  there  before  you,  he  is  directed  to  proceed 
o  Polaris  Bay  without  delay. 

A  party  will  leave  the  "  Discovery,''  probably  conveying  a  boat,  for  Polaris  Bay 
Ibout  the  10th  May.  You  are  to  keep  a  watch  for  their  arrival,  and  when  sighted,  assist 
them  forward  as  much  as  possible. 

G.  S.  NARES,  Captain,  R.N., 

Commanding  Arctic  Expedition. 

To  Dr  Coppinger. 

(3426)  3  G  2 
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H.M.S.  "Alert,"  at  Floe  Berg  Beach. 
^rd  May,  1876. 

XoTE.— These  Sir, 

''"led  to  Lieut""  Taking  command  ofH.M.'s  Sledge  "Clement  Markham"  provisioned  for  12  days, 

May*^aiid  the^sub-  .Yo^i  cross  Bobeson  Channel,  and  after  visiting  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  depot  oiii 

stance  of  them      the  Greenland  coast,  where  you  may  expect  to  meet  Dr.  Coppinger,  proceed  to  Polaris- 
(conveyed  to  Dr.  Bay. 

^oppmger.  jj^  passing  Cape  Brevoort,  you  may  journey  round  the  cape  ;  but  if  time  will  admit, 

I  am  anxious  to  explore  a  passage  for  heavy  sledges  overland,  east  of  the  cape. 

On  your  outward  or  homeward  journey  you  are  to  visit  Captain  Hall's  cairn,  at, 
Cape  Brevoort,  described  in  the  Polaris  evidence  as  constructed  "  three  miles  up  the  bay  ■ 
from  Cape  Brevoort  headlands,  near  the  beach,"  here,  "We  built  a  cairn,  and  buried  a' 
cylinder  of  records  in  it."  You  are  to  take  charge  of  any  documents  you  may  find  there,, 
leaving  exact  copies,  with  a  notice  that  you  have  taken  the  original  papers. 

You  are  also  to  visit  the  "Boat-camp,"  said  to  be  "situated  at  the  mouth  of  a' 
ravine  1^  miles  east  of  Cape  Sumner,  on  the  south  shore  of  Newman  Bay,"  and  ascertain 
as  well  as  the  accumulated  snow  will  allow  you,  the  state  of  the  two  boats  and  the  tents  i 
left  there.  One  boat,  a  whale  boat,  was  left  turned  bottom  up,  and  secured  to  the  rock 
with  ropes  ;  the  other,  a  canvas  boat,  had  the  frame  stripped  from  the  canvas  to  prevent 
its  being  blown  away.  The  tents  were  left  pitched,  a  short  distance  up  a  ravine,  under 
shelter  of  the  cliffs. 

Any  documents  or  instruments  you  may  discover  are  either  to  be  brought  to  this 
ship  or  conveyed  to  Polaris  Bay. 

The  ovei'land  journey  from  Polaris  Bay  to  Newman  Bay  has  been  well  established  bj 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  "  Polaris,"  and  evidently  presents  no  difficulties ;  but  thi 
shore  route  under  the  cliffs  is  considered  impracticable  for  sledges  or  pedestrians.  An-^ 
certain  information  you  can  obtain  relating  to  it  will  be  valuable. 

On  the  16th  May,  you  are  to  replenish  your  provisions  from  the  depot  at  Polaris 
Bay,  in  accordance  with  my  memo,  of  the  30th  ultimo,  and  then  return  to  this  ship  witt 
Mr.  Egerton  and  the  men  under  his  orders,  who  are  now  helping  to  establish  a  depot  oi 
the  Greenland  coast  for  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  but  are  ordered  to  '  be  at  Polaris  Bay  ii 
sufficient  time  to  join  company  with  you. 

IVIt.  Egerton  will  leave  a  canvas  boat  at  the  Greenland  depot.    On  arriving  therel 
on  your  return  journey,  at  about  the  period  of  spring  tides,  if  you  have  the  slightest  T 
reason  to  doubt  the  security  of  the  ice  in  Kobeson  Channel,  you  are  to  carry  the  boat 
.  across  the  Strait  with  you.    Otherwise  it  is  to  be  left  for  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  use. 

Captain  Feilden,  B.A.,  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition,  will  accompany  you.    You  are 
.  to  regulate  your  movements  as  much  as  possible  to  suit  his  labours. 

Before  finally  leaving  the  Polaris  depot,  you  are  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Coppinger, 
who  is  provisioned  up  to  the  ICth  May,  and  convey  his  reports  &c.  for  Lieutenant 
Beaumont  to  the  North  Greenland  depot. 

On  visiting  that  position  on  our  return,  you  are  to  record  any  information  you  may 
have  gathered,  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  use  to  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  party,  who  will 
be  crossing  the  land  about  the  10th  of  June,  after  the  thaw  has  commenced,  but  before 
the  ravines  have  actually  commenced  to  run. 

G.  S.  NARES,  Captain,  UN., 

Commanding  Arctic  Ex^^editioii. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  May, 

H.M.S.    Alert r 


H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Barden  Bay, 

12th.  September,  1876. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  in  compliance  with  your  orders  of  the  5th 
-•sW^wr/fi  4IR.  April,  1876,  herewiih  inclosed,  I  took  charge  of  H.M.  8-man  sledge  "Stephenson/'  pro- 
visioned for  14  days,  placing  myself  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  in 
company  with  whom  I  was  to  proceed  to  the  Avinter  quarters  of  H.M.S.  "Alert.''  We 
accordingly  left  H.M.S.  "Discovery"  on  the  6th  April,  and  after  a  ten  days' journey, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  reported  by  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  reached  H.M.S  "Alert" 
at  her  winter  quarters,  "  Floe-Berg  Beach."  After  a  four  days'  sojourn  there,  I  received 
Sc-pm/eiid.  further  orders  from  Captain  Nares  (copy  enclosed),  in  accordance  with  which  I  set  out 
again  on  the  20th  April,  in  company  with  Lieutenants  Beaumont  and  Rawson,  carrying  on 
my  sledge  a  depot  of  230  rations,  and  making  for  Repulse  Harbour,  on  the  north  shore  of 
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Greenland.  Arriving  at  Tlepulse  Harbour  on  the  27th  April,  a  change  of  s  edges  took  place 
Geo  W.  Emmerson^C.  Boatswain's  Mate,  taking  charge  of  my  8-man  ^^^^ge,  .nth  o^^^^^^^^^ 
to  return  to  the  "  Alert,"  and  I  taking  the  5-nian  sledge,  carrying  a  depot  ot  12.3  rations, 
and  having  a  crew  of  three  men.    I  now  accompanied  Lieutenant  f ---^^^ 
days  in  hil  iournev  of  exploration  along  the  north  coast  of  Greenland     On  the  4th  May 
we^had  reached  Cape  Stanton,  a  position  20  miles  to  the  north-east  ot  Repulse  Harbour, 
and  on  the  following  day,  moving  back  my  sledge  to  the  -  Stanton  Gorge    (2^  miles  fe.  W 
of  Cape  Stanton),  Snd  having  assisted  in  placing  there  a  dep6t  of  1^0  rations^  t^^^^^^ 
maintenance  of  the  advance  parties  on  their  return  journey,  I  P^^^ed  company  w  th 
Lieutenant  Beaumont,  and,  provisioned  for  10  days,  began  to  retrace  my  f  /^j^^P^^^f 
Harbour.    The  outward  journey  to  Cape  Stanton  with  the  three  heavily  laden  sledges,  hav- 
ing entailed  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  it  being  necessary  to  double  man  the 
slSio-es,  and  cut  roads  for  a  great  part  of  the  way.  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  on  my  partmg 
company,  judged  it  expedient  that  I  should  receive  ten  days'  provisions  for  mamtenance  ot 
self  and  crew,  instead  of  seven,  as  previously  arranged.  Contrary,  howevei:,  to  expectation 
this  trip  was  completed  in  a  very  short  time,  the  road,  which  with  so  much  labour  had  been 
made  on  the  outward  journey,  being  available:  for  our  return.    It  will,  ot  course  be 
unnecessary  for  me  here  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  nature  or  configuration  ot  the 
land  about  this  line  of  coast,  as  a  full  account  will  doubtless  be  given  m  the  repor.  ot 
Lieutenant  Beaumont.    I  may,  however,  observe  that  between   Cape  Stanton  and 
Eepulse  Harbour  the  only  signs  of  animal  life  noticed  were  the  tracks  ot  a  ptarmigan,  a 
foxf  and  a  lemming,  and  that  wherever  circumstances  admitted  I  collected  specimens  of 
the  rock  and  Flora  of  the  district.  ^011-+  * 

Arriving  at  Repulse  Harbour  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  I  met  Sub -Lieutenant 
Egerton,  who  with  Lieutenant  May,  a  dog  sledge,  my  own  8-man  sledge,  and  nine  men 
had  just  crossed  the  channel  from  H.M.S.  "Alert."  Through  the  former  officer  I 
received  fresh  orders  from  Captain  Nares,  countermanding  those  previously  issued,  and 
directing  (1)  that  I  was  to  see  that  the  dep6t  of  six  days'  provisions  for  Lieutenant 
Beaumont's  party  was  properly  and  securely  stowed;  (2)  that  before  leavmg  Repdse 
Harbour  I  was  to  deposit  at  the  Cairn  a  record  for  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  giving  all  the 
latest  information  regarding  the  route  to  Newman  Bay;  (3)  that  taking  command  of 
the  sledges  -  Stephenson  "  and  «  Alert,"  with  Geo.  W.  Emmerson,  Chief  Boatswain  s  Mate 
and  eight  men,  provisioned  up  to  the  I6th  May,  I  was  to  proceed  to  Polaria  Bay  and 
there  await  further  instructions  from  Captain  Stephenson;  (4)  that  if  time  permitted  I 
was  to  journey  round  the  mouth  of  IS^ewman  Bay,  near  Capes  Brevoort  and  Sumner, 
visiting  "  Hall's  Cairn "  on  the  north  shore,  obtaining  the  record,  and  inspecting  the 
American  Boat  Camp  on  the  Sumner  shore,  removing  such  instruments  and  documents 
as  I  could  carry ;  and  (5)  that  should  I  find  the  route  from  Repulse  Harbour  to  Polaris 
Bay  likely  to  prove  so  bad  in  the  month  of  June  that  the  provisions  left  tor  Lieutenant 
Beaumont  at  Repulse  Harbour  would  be  insufficient,  I  was  to  take  measures  on  my  arrival 
at  Polaris  Bay  to  have  an  intermediate  depot  laid  out.  I  also  heard  from  Sub  -Lieutenant 
Eo-erton  that  two  of  my  own  crew,  viz.,  Benjamin  Wyatt,  A.B.,  and  John  Hodges  A.B., 
w?re  detained  at  the  «  Alert "  by  illness,  the  former  sufi-ering  from  a  strain  of  the  thign, 
the  latter  from  a  contusion  of  the  side.  The  crew  of  the  8-man  sledge  was  therefore 
reduced  to  five.  Late  in  the  evening  Lieutenant  May  returned  from  the  (^ap  Va  ley, 
where  he  had  been  reconnoitring  with  the  dog-sledge,  and  reported  that  the  overland 
route  to  iSTewman  Bay  seemed  a  most  favourable  one.  i    /v^.         1  i 

Accordinolv,  having  taken  every  precaution  to  render  secure  the  depot  on  wliich 
Lieutenant  Beaumont  was  to  depend  for  his  return  to  Polaris  Bay  (augmenting  it  by  20 
rations  12  of  which  I  obtained  from  Lieutenant  May  and  8  from  our  own  sledges),  and 
having  placed  at  the  cairn  adjoining  a  record  for  Lieutenant  Beaumont  stating  my 
movements  from  the  time  of  parting  company,  and  my  present  intention  of  proceedin| 
to  Poiaris  Bay  via  the     Gap  "  valley,  we  packed  up  sledges  and  started  ai  5  30  a.m.  ot  , 

the  8th  May.  ^         .     ,1  »u    ^>  +u 

Three  miles  travelling  along  a  good  icefoot  brought  us  to  the  mo^|h  of  the 
Gap  valley,  when  we  camped  for  rest.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  May  we 
reached  the  shore  of  Newman  Bay,  having  travelled  about  10  miles  by  the  wmdmgs  of 
the  valley  and  8  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Gap  entrance.  For  the  first  2^  miies 
the  valley  (an  old  sea-bed)  presented  a  straight  course  with  a  gentle  rise  to  the  south- 
ward, then  became  narrow  and  tortuous  and  nearly  level,  until  we  had  got  about  0  miles 
from  the  -  Gap,''  when  rising  rapidly  the  valley  opened  on  to  a  plateau  elevated  about 
500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Having  traversed  the  plain,  a  narrow  winding  ravine  about 
2A-  miles  long,  led  us  by  a  succession  of  steep  snow  slopes  on  to  the  shore  of  Newnian  Bay. 
This  last-mentioned  ravine  was  the  only  portion  of  the  route  across  the  Brevoort 
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Peninsula  which  1  considered  would  offer  any  material  difficulties  to  sledae  travelling  in 
the  late  spring,  but  I  had  observed  with  satisfaction  when  on  the  high  plateau  that  at 
any  point  for  about  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  ravine,  a  descent  could  be  made  to 
the  Bay  over  ground  only  thinly  coated  with  snow,  but  of  a  gentle  and  tolerably  uniform 
incline.  I  was  therefore  confident  that  should  Lieutenant  Beaumont  be  deterred  from 
following  the  ravine,  where  from  the  steep  form  of  the  cliffs  the  sun  would  have  but  few 
opportunities  of  thawing  the  snow  bed  along  which  we  travelled,  he  would  at  all  events 
have  a  fair  alternative. 

The  point  of  ITewman  Bay  which  I  had  reached  proved  to  be  about  5  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Cape  Brevoort,  therefore  after  coasting  about  2  miles  to  the  westward  I 
Sea  page  64.  came  to  the  position  of  Captain  Hall's  Cairn.  Here  I  found  "  the  record  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  buried  ten  feet  east  (true)  of  a  stone  at  the  margin  of  the  cairn  on 
which  was  cut  "  10  Feet  E."  Having  taken  the  original  document  and  deposited  in  its 
stead  an  accurate  copy  accompanied  by  a  brief  account  of  my  past  and  projected  move- 
ments, I  proceeded  across  the  mouth  of  Newman  Bay  towards  the  Boat  camp.  The 
latter  I  found  situated,  as  expected,  about  1^  miles  from  Cape  ISumner,  but  only  Si- 
miles by  floe  from  "  Hall's  Cairn."  We  camped  on  the  floe  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  site  f>f  the  tent  and  boats,  and  although  our  stay  extended  over  40  hour.s,  we 
were  most  of  the  time  confined  to  our  tents  by  a  gale  from  the  southward,  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  make  a  very  complete  examination  of  the  American  stores.  One  tent 
we  found  near  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  collapsed,  frozen  to  the  ground,  and  partially 
covered  with  snow.  The  whale  boat  lay  bottom  upwards  on  a  flat  piece  of  land  about 
100  yards  from  the  beach,  lashed  down  to  heavy  stones  and  frozen  in  by  mud;  while 
the  canvas  boat  was  with  difficulty  discovered  buried  in  snow  and  lying  about  80  yards 
from  the  whale  boat  and  200  from  the  tent.  The  whale  boat  was  stove  in  on  the  starboard 
bow,  for  which  defect  the  materials  necessary  for  repair  were  at  hand,  and  was  in  other 
respects  a  good  serviceable  boat.  Expecting  to  find  2  tents  to  correspond  with  the  2 
boats.  I  searched  in  various  directions  for  a  second  but  in  vain.  Therefore  havino-  made 
a  rough  list  of  such  stores  as  circumstances  would  admit  of  our  examining,  having 
packed  upon  the  sledges  the  instruments  and  documents  which  I  could  transfer  to 
Polaris  Bay,  and  having  erected  a  conspicuous  cairn  and  attached  thereto  a  record  of 
proceedings,  we  struck  tents,  packed  up,  and  proceeded  to  the  eastward. 

When  about  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Boat-camp,"  we  saw  on  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  small  hills  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Polaris  Peninsula  a  cairn,  which  I 
visited,  detaching  myself  from  the  sledge  parties  for  a  short  time  for  the  purpose.  Here 
Not  wmted.  I  found  a  record  enclosed  in  copper  cylinder  and  signed  by  Captain  Buddington.  I  took 
the  original,  deposited  a  copy  in  its  place,  and  rejoining  the  sledge  parties,  we  continued 
our  journey  down  Newman  Bay. 

We  reached  on  the  1 3th  May  without  any  difficulty  the  south-west  angle  of  Newman 
Bay,  being  however  somewhat  puzzled  on  the  way  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  chart  supplied, 
which  does  not  correctly  delineate  the  western  or  Polaris  shore  of  the  Bay.  Leaving  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  at  3'45  a.m.  of  the  14th  May,  we  pursued  as  nearly  as  possible  a  W. 
by  N.  course  across  the  elevated  plain  of  undulating  hills  which  extends  between  New- 
man and  Polaris  Baj^s.  The  air  having  been  for  the  most  part  thick  with  driving  snow, 
I  could  rarely  sufficiently  distinguish  the  configuration  of  the  land  to  enable  me  to 
institute  a  comparison  with  the  chart.  AVhen  travelling  down  the  floe  of  Newman  Bay 
we  were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  fresh  bear  track,  but  from  that  time  until  we  reached 
Polaris  Bay,  saw  no  trace  of  animal  life. 

At  6  p.m.  of  the  15th  May  we  arrived  at  the  position  of  the  Thank  God  Harbour 
Observatory,  where  you  Sir  were  at  the  time  encamped  with  Lieutenant  Fulford,  Sub- 
Lieutenant  Conybeare,  Mr.  Hart  and  27  men,  having  brought  2  ice  boats  over  from 
Discovery  Harbour.  I  then.  Sir,  reported  to  you  verbally  the  progress  of  events  from  the 
•time  of  my  parting  company  with  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  committing  to  your  charge 
Captain  Hall's  record.  Captain  Buddington's  record,  and  the  instruments  and  documents 
removed  from  the  American  boat  camp  ;  and  stated  my  opinion  that  the  provisions  left 
at  Eepulse  Harbour  would  be  hardly  sufiicient  for  the  support  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont's 
party  on  their  journey  to  Polaris  Bay  in  the  late  spring,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
advisable  to  lay  out  an  intermediate  depot. 

My  sledge  crews  Avere  then  in  good  health  and  in  exciellent  spirits.  As  from  this 
date  I  ceased  to  have  charge  of  a  sledge,  I  must  here  bring  to  your  favorable  notice  the 
behaviour  of  all  the  men  under  my  immediate  command,  mentioning  especially  that 
James  Cooper,  2nd  Captain  Maintop,  was  conspicuous  for  the  alacrity  with  which  he 
came  forward  to  execute  those  duties  for  which  by  his  training  as  a  seaman  he  was 
specially  adapted,  that  the  conduct  of  Thomas  Darke,  Private  Eoyal  Marine  Light 
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Infantry,  throughout  the  whole  sledging  season  was  beyond  all  praise,  and  that  Jeremiah 
Eourke,  Leading  Stoker,  proved  a  most  steady  and  trustworthy  "  captain  of  the 
sledge." 

From  this  date,  according  to  the  orders  with  which   you   then   furnished  me  Not  printed. 
I   was   attached    to  the  party  of  Lieutenant   Fulford,  accompanying  him  on  his 
journey  to  Newman  Bay,  where  he  placed  a  depot  of  48  rations  for  Lieutenant  Beau- 
mont's party,  and  subsequently  in  his  journey  of  exploration  down  the  Petermann 
Fiord. 

The  party  employed  on  these  expeditions  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Fulford,  Frank 
Chatel,  Captain  of  the  Forecastle,  Hans  the  Esquimaux,  and  myself,  with  a  team  of  8 
dogs.  We  started  for  Newman  Bay  with  the  depot  on  the  17th  May,  returning  to 
Polaris  Bay  on  the  21st.  On  the  22nd  we  set  out  for  the  Petermann  Fiord,  and  having 
attained  a  distance  of  19  miles  S.S.E.  of  Offley  Island,  examined  the  glacier,  and  visited 
both  shores ;  retraced  our  steps,  returning  to  Polaris  Bay  on  the  7th  June.  Noticing 
before  we  started  on  this  last  expedition  that  Frank  Chatel,  Captain  of  the  Forecastle, 
exhibited  symptoms  of  a  scorbucic  taint,  I  recommended  Lieutenant  Fulford  to  take 
with  him  for  the  journey  a  supply  of  strong  lime  juice  and  molasses.  In  addition  to 
this  remedy  we  availed  ourselves  of  a  supply  of  seal  meat  with  which  the  Esquimaux 
Hans  provided  us,  so  that  the  seaman  above-mentioned  was  maintained  in  a  fair  state  of 
health  throughout  the  journey. 

On  arriving  at  Thank  God  Harbour  on  the  7th  June,  we  found  Lieutenant  Eaw&on 
encamped  there  with  3  men  and  the  dead  body  of  James  Hand,  A.B.,  who  had  died  of 
scurvy  on  the  3rd  inst.  This  party  had  been  detached  from  the  North  Greenland 
division  on  the  10th  May  to  convey  to  a  place  of  safety  the  deceased,  who  at  that  date 
manifested  signs  of  scurvy.  Of  Lieutenant  Rawson's  3  men,  2  were  sulFering  from 
scurvy,  viz.,  Geo.  Bryant,  Captain  of  the  Main  Top,  and  Michael  Pegan,  A.B. ;  the 
former  bed-ridden  and  in  a  most  critical  condition,  the  latter  crippled  in  the  legs,  but 
otherwise  not  seriously  affected.  On  inspecting  the  dead  body  of  James  Hand  I  found 
all  the  usual  superficial  signs  of  advanced  scurvy  manifested  to  a  marked  degree. 

From  this  period  my  duties  have  been  almost  entirely  of  a  professional  nature. 
Within  ten  days  of  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  Thank  God  Harbour,  Bryant's  life  was 
out  of  danger,  thanks  to  the  supply  of  lime  juice,  and  to  the  seal  meat,  v/hich  our 
indefatigable  Esquimaux  obtained  for  us,  and  Regan  was  rapidly  progressing  towards 
recovery. 

The  earlij  separation  of  Lieutenant  Rawson's  party  from  that  of  Lieutenant 
Beaumont,  had  removed  from  our  minds  all  former  apprehensions  as  to  the  inadequacy 
(under  ordinary  circumstances)  of  the  stock  of  provisions  left  at  Repulse  Harbour  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  judging  from  our  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  scurvy  in  three  of 
the  North  Greenland  party,  we  were  alarmed  lest  the  remainder  of  the  i)arty  might  be 
in  time  so  crippled  by  disease  as  to  prevent  their  reaching  Polaris  Bay  without  assistance. 
It  was  accordingly  decided  that  a  relief  party  should  set  out  on  the  22nd  June  (Lieutenant 
Beaumont  being  fully  provisioned  up  to  the  28th),  and  proceed  by  the  usual  route  towards 
Repulse  Harbour  ;  and  on  my  representing  to  Lieutenant  Rawson  (senior  officer),  that  my 
attendance  on  the  sick  at  Polaris  Bay  was  no  longer  necessary,  all  progressing  favourably 
towards  recovery,  and  that  the  non-arrival  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  party  was  probably 
due  to  sickness,  he  decided  that  the  rehef  party  should  consist  of  himself,  Hans,  myself, 
and  a  team  of  8  dogs,  carrying  16  days'  provisions,  and  a  half  gallon  can  of  strong  lime- 
juice,  with  molasses  to  correspond. 

The  above  party  started  from  Thank  God  Harbour  on  the  22nd  June,  and  on  the 
2oth  instant,  near  the  north  arm  of  Newman  Bay,  met  with  Lieutenant  Beaumont. 
Our  worst  apprehensions  were  realised.  His  party  were  in  great  distress.  Four  of  the 
men  were  bed-ridden,  and  in  a  dangerous  condition  ;  two  were  crippled,  and  only  just  able 
to  walk  ;  while  Lieutenant  Beaumont  himself  also  affected  with  scurvy,  presented  a  worn 
and  haggard  appearance,  but  was  still  clear-headed,  and  full  of  energy. 

We  now  at  first  delayed  in  order  to  procure  seal  meat  in  Newman  Bay,  and  to  rest 
and  partially  revive  the  most  enfeebled  before  starting  across  the  plain  ;  but  Hans,  who 
strained  every  nerve  to  capture  a  seal,  reporting  to  us  with  the  deepest  dismay  that  all  his 
efforts  were  futile,  on  account  of  the  deep  wet  snow  which  covered  the  floe,  we  finally 
decided  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  over  to  Thank  God  Harbour.  When  about  12  miles 
by  land  from  Thank  God  Harbour,  where  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  meat, 
&c.,  suitable  for  the  sick,  Charles  W.  Paul,  A.B.  (the  worse  case),  showed  such  indications 
of  sinking  that  we  determined  on  sending  him  in  with  all  expedition  on  the  dog  sledge. 
Accordingly,  with  an  8-man-sledge,  fitted  as  an  ambulance,  and  Paul  and  Jenkins 
(another  bad  case)  comfortably  stowed  thereon,  Hans  and  I,  with  a  team,  of  8  dogs,  set 
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off  at  noon  of  the  28tli  June,    At  11,30  p.m.  of  the  same  daj  we  reached  the  camp  atiH 
the  Thank  God  Harbour  Observatory,  with  the  sick  apparently  none  the  worse  for  thell 
jovnney.   Here  we  were  received  by  Lieutenant  Fulford.    On  the  evening  of  the  following 
day,  the  29th  June,  Paul,  who  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  had  been  sinking  steadily  and 
rapidly  for  the  previous  7  hours,  died. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  got  in  on  the  1st  July,  and  after  a  few  days  all  began  to 
make  rapid  strides  towards  recovery.  For  this  we  were  mainly  indebted  to  the  supply  of 
seal  meat,  wild  fowl,  lime-juice,  and  sorrel,  which  was  here  available. 

On  the  12th  July  Lieutenant  Fulford  started  for  H,M,S,  "Discovery,"'  accompanied 
by  two  of  our  former  scorbutic  patients,  viz,,  Chatel  and  Eegan,  now  restored  to 
health.  Through  this  officer  you  received  information  as  to  our  condition  at  Polaris  Bay, 
and  consequently  you  made  that  journey  across  the  Hall  Basin,  arriving  at  Polaris  Bay 
on  the  19th  July,  to  which  Ave  were  indebted  for  supplies  of  wine  and  other  medical 
comforts  for  the  sick. 

On  the  29th  July  you  started  to  return  to  H.M,S,  "  Discovery,''  taking  with  you  two 
of  our  convalescents  ;  I  having  previously  reported  to  you  that  two  others,  viz.,  Craig  and 
Dobing,  v>'ere  not  then  sufficiently  strong  to  endure  a  journey  over  the  loose  ice,  but 
would  probably  be  so  in  about  a  week  later.  The  entire  effective  strength  of  the  party 
was  therefore  divided,  so  that  the  two  bodies  travelling  across  with  an  interval  of  about  a 
week,  might  be  fairly  balanced. 

On  Friday,  the  4th  August,  the  remainder  of  the  party  were  prepared  to  start,  but 
were  detained  by  thick  and  stormy  weather  until  the  8th  instant,  when  we  finally  left 
Polaris  Bay.  During  the  journey  which  ensued,  the  particulars  of  which  are  reported  by 
Lieutenant  Beaumont,  the  endurance  of  our  scorbutic  convalescents  was  necessarily  put 
to  a  severe  test,  but  I  am  happy  to  add  that  on  our  arrival  on  board,  on  the  15th  August, 
all  the  party,  with  two  exceptions,  Avere  in  good  health,  these  Iavo  having  merely 
received  a  temporary  check  in  their  progress  towards  complete  recovery. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  express  my  sense  of  the  invaluable  nature  of  the  services 
which  the  Esquimaux,  Hans  Hendrick,  has  rendered  to  the  sick,  as  well  as  of  the  unflagging 
zeal  and  energy  with  which  he  has  performed  every  duty  entrusted  to  him.  So  fertile  was 
he  in  expedients,  so  keen  in  appreciating  the  requirements  of  the  sick,  and  so  skilful  in 
hunting,  without  his  aid  we  might  have  had  to  deplore  a  larger  mortality. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

R.  W,  COPPINGEE,  M,D„ 

Surgeo7i,  R.A\ 

To  Capt.  H.  F.  Stephenson,  R.N., 
H.M.S.  Discovery" 


5  th  May. 

2.25  a.m.,  having  assisted  in  securing  the  120  ration  depot  on  which  the  advance  party 
are  to  subsist  on  their  return  journey  from  here  (the  Stanton  Gorge)  to  Repulse  Harbour,  I 
part  company  with  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  and  proceed  to  retrace  my  steps  along  the  track  so 
well  marked  by  our  outward-bound  heavy  sledges.  This  light  5-man  sledge  follows  us 
with  the  greatest  ease,  the  weight  pulled  by  each  one,  with  all  hands  at  the  drag  ropes, 
being  only  132  lbs.  Having  proceeded  along  the  icefoot  for  half  a  mile,  we  halt  for 
Imich,  pitching  tent  at  2. .50  a.m.  Temperature,  —  12°.  Calm.  b.  c.  At  4.20  a.m.  we  are 
again  on  the  march,  at  first  along  a  steep  snow  slope,  half  a  mile  in  length  ;  then  the  coast 
line  becoming  cliffy  we  take  to  the  floe,  when  we  pursue  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the 
shore.  At  8  a.m.  we  halt,  and  camp  on  a  large  floe,  nearly  abreast  of  the  "Black  Horn 
Cliffs."  4  hours  on  the  march.  Travelled  7  miles.  Made  good  6'.  Temp.  +  1°. 
Wind  S.  5,  c.  s.  Black  Horn  CHffs  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  1  mile,  and  east  cape  of 
Repulse  Harbour,  S.W.  by  W. 

Call  cook  at  4.45  p.m.  Temp,  inside  -}-  5°.  Wind  shifted  during  the  night,  then 
lulled,  and  finally  blew  lightly  and  steadily  from  the  N.E.,  its  usual  quarter.  The  snow 
of  last  night  has  in  places  obliterated  all  traces  of  our  outward  march,  6.15  p.m.,  break- 
fast ready.  Temp,  outside,  —  8°,  Before  starting  I  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
coast.  8,15  p.m.  on  the  march,  11.40  p.m.  halt  for  lunch,  on  the  icefoot  at  the  camping 
ground  of  our  second  journey,  when  outward  bound  from  Repulse  Harbour.  Worked 
hours  without  a  check,  following  the  old  track  over  the  floe.  Wind  has  veered  round 
since  we  started  from  through  W.  to  S.  Now  blowing  .5 — 6  from  S.,  and  as  we  march 
driving  a  fine  snow  obliquely  on  our  faces.    Temp,  -f  1°  b.  c. 


Hi-prtlM'  Hay 


Ay-  VaUg- 


REPULSE  BAY  S.E  8  MILES   FROM   CAMP  OF   26^"  APRIL  1876 
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We  resume  our  march  at  1.40  a.m.,  travelling  along  the  icefoot  inside  the  shore 
hummocks.  Arriving  at  "  Snow  Point "  and  "  Drift  Point,"  we  find  the  travelling  much 
worse  than  we  expected,  the  deep  ruts  made  by  the  heavy  sledges  having  got  filled  up 
by  the  late  snow,  so  that  our  sledge  runners  get  clogj^ed  in  the  ruts,  and  the  sledge 
trough  buried,  by  the  increased  depth  of  snow.  At  Snow  Point  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  the  slope  along  which  we  travel  is  15°.  From  here  to  Drift  Point  we  drag  along  a 
slope  200  yards  in  length,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  15°  to  20°.  Here  in  one  place  we 
pass  over  a  drift  pit,  where  the  angle  of  snow  incline  is  23°,  and  ihe  snow  hard.  This 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  inclination  of  hard  snow  slope  along  which  our  sledges  can  be 
dragged  without  slipping  away  sideways.  Our  progress  along  these  slopes  entails  a  long 
succession  of  standing  pulls,  with  fre(|uent  short  pauses  to  recover  breath.  At  G.IO  a.m. 
we  halt,  and  camp  about  the  site  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  first  camp  when  going  out 
from  Eepulse  Harbour.  Wind  has  been  for  many  hours  altering  in  force  and  direction  in 
a  strange  manner.  About  midnight  there  was  a  lull.  At  3  a.m.  it  blew  lightly  from  the 
southward,  and  at  a.m.,  veering  suddenly  round,  blew  in  heavy  gusts  from  the  N.E. 
This  continued  for  about  10  minutes,  when  it  chopped  back  as  rapidly,  and  blew  from 
the  southward  with  a  force,  6 — 7- 

Eight  hours  on  the  march.  Travelled  8  miles.  Made  good  7.  7  a.m.,  temp.  —  1°. 
Wind  S.  6-7.  c. 

Call  cook  at  7.20  p.m.  Temp,  inside  -\-  10°.  Wind  abated  durino;  the  day;  now 
S.  1—2.    c.  o.    Temp,  outside  +  2°. 

At  11.15  p.m.  we  set  out,  the  east  cape  of  Repulse  Harbour  being  only  a  few  miles 
ahead  of  us,  and  the  road  good.  We  come  upon  a  ptarmigan  track,  the  second  which  I 
have  seen  upon  this  coast,  and  which  with  a  lemming  and  a  solitary  fox  track,  make 
up  all  the  signs  of  animal  life  which  I  have  yet  observed  upon  this  cheerful  (?)  north  coast 
of  Greenland. 

7th  May. 

At  2.30  a.m.  we  halt  for  lunch,  on  the  shore  of  Repulse  Harbour,  about  2  miles  from 
the  depot.  Temp.  +  4°.  Wind  4 — 5  S.  Start  again  at  4.30  a.m.,  and  in  2  hours 
arrive  at  the  depot,  where  we  find  a  sledge  party  just  about  to  encamp.  It  consists  of 
Sub-Lieutenant  Egerton,  with  6  men  of  H. M.S.  "Discovery,"  1  belonging  to  H.M.S. 
"  Alert,"  and  my  original  8-man  sledge.  He  informs  me  that  he  has  just  come  from 
the  "Alert,"  in  company  with  Lieutenant  May,  who  is  now  away  with  the  dog  sledge, 
looking  for  a  probable  route  overlanu  to  Newman  Bay ;  that  2  of  my  sledge  crew  have 
been  detained  at  the  "Alert,"  by  illness,  1  (Benjamin  Wyatt,  A.B.),  sutFering  from 
strain  of  the  thigh,  the  other,  John  Hodges,  A.B.,  suffering  from  a  contu- 
sion of  the  side ;  and  that  he  brings  me  fresh  orders  from  Captain  J^ares,  which 
cancel  those  previously  in  force.  The  substance  of  these  orders  (contained  in  three 
separate  documents)  is  :—  1.  That  I  am  to  see  that  the  depot  of  6  days'  provisions  for 
Lieutenant  Beaumont's  party,  now  committed  to  my  charge  by  Lieutenant  May,  is  properly 
stowed  and  secured  here.  2.  That  before  leaving  Repulse  Harbour,  1  am  to  deposit 
at  the  cairn  a  notice  for  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  giving  all  the  latest  information  regarding 
the  best  route  to  lN"ewman  Bay.  3.  That  taking  command  of  the  sledges  "  Stephenson  " 
and  "Alert,"  v/ith  George  W.  Emmerson,  chief  boatswain's  mate,  and  8  men,  provisioned 
up  to  the  16th  May,  I  am  to  proceed  to  Polaris  Bay,  and  there  await  further  instructions 
from  Captain  Stephenson.  4.  That  if  time  permits  I  am  to  journey  round  the  mouth  of 
Newman  Bay,  near  Capes  Brevoort  and  Sumner,  visiting  "  Hall's  Cairn,"  on  the  north 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  "  record,"  and  inspecting  the  American  boat-camp 
on  the  south  shore,  removing  such  instruments  and  documents  as  I  can  carry.  5.  That 
should  I  find  the  route  from  Repulse  Harbour  overland  likely  to  prove  so  bad  in  the  month 
of  June,  that  the  provisions  left  for  Lieutenant  Beaumont  would  be  insufficient,  I  am  to 
take  measures  on  my  arrival  at  Polaris  Bay  to  have  an  intermediate  depot  laid  out. 

At  11.15  a.m.  Lieutenant  May  comes  in  on  the  dog  sledge,  accompanied  by  the 
Esquimaux  Frederick.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  just  been  reconnoitring  an  overland  route 
to  Newman  Bay,  and  that  from  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  3,000  feet  high  he  saw  that 
the  Gap  Valley,  which  begins  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Repulse  Harbour,  extended 
in  a  tolerably  direct  course  to  the  floe  of  Newman  Bay.    All  hands  now  turn  in  for  rest. 

8th  May. 

Call  cook  at  7  p.m.    Temp,  outside  -f  7°;  wind,  S.W.  3 — 4.     After  breakfast 
I  set  the  men  to  work  to  collect  large  stones  for  the  protection  of  the  depot,  and  finding 
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that  I  can  spare  eight  rations  from  mj  own  stock  of  provisions,  and  Lieutenant  May 
giving  me  12  of  his,  I  increase  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  depot  from  72  (its  original  amount) 
to  92  rations.  We  next  secure  the  whole  under  a  pile  of  large  stones  and  attach  imme- 
diately outside  a  spare  sledge-runner,  which  Captain  Nares  sent  over  for  my  sledges,  but 
of  which  I  have  no  need.  Lieutenant  llawson,  whose  sledge  has  been  for  a  long  time 
partially  disabled,  will  probably  find  it  of  use.  We  also  leave  in  depot  a  collapsible 
boat,  brought  over  by  Lieutenant  May. 

At  3.30  a.m.  we  go  to  lunch  ;  temp.  -+-5°.  Lieutenant  May  and  Sub  Lieutenant 
Egerton  set  out  with  the  dog  sledge  on  their  return  journey  to  the Alert,"  and  by 
jV'>/  j.riiitni.  them  1  transmit  to  Captain  Nares  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  as  well  as  a  brief 
report  of  my  own  movements.  I  next  write  a  note  for  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  mentioning 
the  change  in  my  programme,  detailing  the  condition  of  the  depot,  and  the  news  of  the 
route  to  Newman  Bay,  as  seen  by  Lieutenant  May.  This  letter  being  placed  in  the 
record  cylinder  at  the  cairn  which  marks  the  position  of  the  depot,  our  work  at  Eepulse 
Harbour  is  concluded. 

We  start  at  5.30  a.m.  and  proceed  along  an  excellent  ice-foot  towards  the  month  of 
the  Gap  Valley.  The  cliffs  of  this  coast  under  which  we  pass  present  a  bold,  unweathered 
surface  of  dark  limestone,  apparently  devoid  of  fossils,  but  containing  some  mellow  ore 
(probably  iron  pyrites),  of  which  I  get  specimens  from  the  fresh  talus.  At  8.40  a  m.  we 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Gap  Yalley  and  prepare  to  camp  on  a  low  flat  piece  of  land, 
bordered  by  old-raised  beaches ;  200  yards  from  us  is  the  ridge  of  shore  hummocks, 
which  along  this  part  of  the  coast  forms  a  huge  barrier,  separating  the  ice-foot  (or 
landfoot;  from  the  floe.  From  this  position  the  S.W.  cape  of  Repulse  Harbour  bears 
E.  by  N.  1  N. 

Three  hours  on  the  march;  made  good  4. miles.    Temp.  +  5°  ;  wind,  S.  2 — 3. 

Call  cook  at  G.30  p.m.  Temp,  inside,  +  35°.  Warned  the  men  to  have  their 
canvas  boots  ready  to  put  on  in  case  vv.e  should  come  to  bare  shingly  ground.  Temp, 
outside,  +  5° ;  wind  S.,  1—2,  6. 

At  10  p.m.  started  and  proceeded  along  the  Gap  Valley,  which  for  the  first  2\  miles 
is  a  piain  half  a  mile  in  width,  sloping  up  to  the  southward  by  a  gentle  gradient,  and 
lined  on  both  sides  by  unmistakeable  raised  beaches.  On  either  side  rise  clilFs  and 
peaked  mountains  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height ;  the  clifls  on  the  east  side,  of 
whose  rock  I  obtained  specimejis,  being  formed  of  vertical  slightly-contorted  layers  of 
a  clayey  barren  limestone.  All  about  this  2^-mile  reach  of  the  valley  we  find  numerous 
fragments  of  shells,  which  mark  the  area  of  the  old  sea-bed.  Some  of  the  raised 
beaches  present  clearlyTCut  sections  20  feet  high,  showing  well-defined  alternate  layers 
half  to  two  inches  thick  of  stratified  mud  and  sand.  Bottled  specimens  from  various 
levels  for  microscopic  examination. 

As  the  valley  loses  its  marine  character,  we  enter  a  narrow  winding  gully,  nearly 
level,  and  bordered  by  rounded  hills  of  about  200  feet  in  height.  While  prospecting 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  these  I  pick  up  a  drift  fossil,  apparently  a  worn  cupcoral. 
Frequently  in  the  sides  of  the  gnlly  we  pa.^s  rock  in  situ,  not  covered  by  snow,  and 
consisting  in  some  places  of  a  calcareous  slate;  in  others  of  a  confused  mass  of  clayey 
limestone  in  the  form  of  rectangular  sticks  one  to  two  feet  in  length. 


^th  May, 

At  2  a.m.  we  halt  for  lunch.  Temp.  -|-3°;  wind,  S.  Start  again  at  3.45  a.m., 
following  the  sinuosities  of  the  gully  (now  widening  into  a  valley),  the  travelling  being 
excellent,  and  the  general  direction  S.  by  W.  from  the  east  headland  of  the  Gap 
entrance.  In  about  three  hours  the  vnlley  leads  us  by  a  gentle  rise  to  an  elevated 
plateau  about  200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  covered  with  hard  crusted  snow.  Having 
traversed  this  plateau  for  about  half-a-mile,  the  floe  of  Newman  Bay  comes  into  view 
for  the  first  time,  appearing  to  be  about  two  miles  off".  We  now  find  right  in  the 
course  which  we  have  been  pursuing,  a  ravine  leading  down  towards  Newman  Bay ;  and, 
expecting  to  find  in  it  better  snow  travelling  than  on  the  land  above,  determine  on 
following  it. 

At  7.45  a.m.  we  halt  and  camp  in  this  ravine.  Temp,  -f  4°  ;  eight  hours  marching. 
Travelled  8  miles ;  made  good  6. 

Call  cook  at  6.30  p.m.  Temp,  inside,  -f  11°.;  outside,  +3°.  Wind,  S.W.,  2.  Light 
snow  showers  during  the  day,  but  now  clear  l3right  weather. 

9.30  p.m. — We  start  and  proceed  down  the  ravine,  which  soon  degenerates  into  a 
narrow  tortuous  gully,  whose  precipitous  sides  of  clay  slate  approach  so  closely  m  jjlaces 
as  only  just  to  give  passage  to  the  8-man  sledge.    The  bottom  is,  however,  well  packed 
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with  snowdrift,  and  being  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  vertical  cliffs,  will  probably  remain 
a  good  road  for  sledging  until  the  spring  is  far  advanced.  This  ravine,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  the  high  plateau,  slopes  rapidly  to  the  southward,  i.e.,.  towards  Newman 
Bay.  We  spend  a  deal  of  time  road-making  along  the  sides  of  snow-slopes,  cutting 
down  opposing  snow-banks,  and  with  drag-ropes  reversed,  easing  the  sledges  down  steep 
inclines.    In  one  place  we  lower  sledge  down  a  little  snow  precipice  16,  feet  deep. 

IQth  May. 

At  12.40  a.m.  we  reach  the  shore  of  the  bay  and  halt  for  lunch.  Travelled 
2^  miles ;  made  good  2.  Temp.  +  4°  Clear  bright  day.  Yyom.  this  positi<m  I  take  a 
round  of  compass  bearings  and  sextant  angles,  with  a  sketch  of  the  opposite  shore,  of 
which  the  annexed  is  a  copy. 

We  start  again  at  3  a.m.  and  proceed  along  the  floe  to  the  westward,  purposing  to 
visit  Captain  Hall's  cairn,  which  is  said  to  be  about  three  miles  from  Cape  lirevoort. 
In  half  an  hour  we  see  the  cairn  standing  conspicuously  upon  a  projecting  tongue  of 
bare  land,  and  at  4  a.m.  reach  the  ice-foot  just  abreast  of  it.  The  cairn — a  conical 
pile  of  stones— has  at  its  south  edge  a  squarish  block  of  stone  on  which  is  deeply  cut 
"  10  Fkkt  E."  Beside  this  is  an  upright  slab,  on  which  is  cut  1°  F.  E.  ;"  and  on  the 
ground,  at  the  north  side  of  the  cairn,  is  a  board  (part  of  a  box),  on  which  is  cut  with 
the  knife  "  10  Fekt  E."  Acting  upon  this  ambiguous  information,  I  at  first  tried  for  the 
record  at  the  stated  distance  and  direction  (both  true  and  magnetic)  measured  from  the 
centre  of  the  cairn  ;  and  the  ground  being  frozen  so  haid  that  each  stroke  of  the  pickaxe 
detached  only  a  splinter  of  clay,  a  good  deal  of  time  and  energy  was  thus  expended  to  no 
purpose.  However,  I  ultimately  found  the  record  buried  four  inches  deep,  and  10  feet 
east  (true)  of  the  square  stone  at  the  south  edge  of  the  cairn.  As  the  copper  cylinder 
containing  the  record  had  its  lid  neatly  cemented  on  with  some  waxy  substance,  the  See  p'nje  ui. 
contained  document  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  I  now  removed  the  original 
document  and  cylinder  (the  cylinder  having  been  accidentally  perforated  by  a  pickaxe 
blow),  made  an  accurate  copy  of  the  record,  appending  thereto  a  brief  account  of  the 
circiiinstances  under  which  I  took  the  original,  with  a  notice  of  my  past  and  projected 
movements ;  and,  enclosing  these  in  a  fresh  cylinder,  buried  it  in  the  site  of  the  old  one. 

In  the  rubble    near   the   cairn   found  a  fossil    coral,  and  on  bare  patches  of 
shingle  near  the  ice-foot,  great  clusters  of  shells  of  Astarte,  Mya,  and  Saxicava. 

While  occupied  in  copying  Captain  Hall's  record  (a  tedious  process,  as  a  cold  wind 
had  sprung  up  from  the  southward),  I  ordered  "  Rourke,"  the  captain  of  the  8-nian 
sledge  to  go  on  a-head,  telling  him  to  proceed  across  the  bay  in  line  with  a  particular 
ravine  near  Cape  Sumner. 

At  7.2o  a  U3.,  the  work  at  the  cairn  being  completed,  I  started  with  Emmerson  and 
the  o-man  sledge,  and  pulling  light  w^eights  followed  quicldy  in  the  tracks  of  the  other 
sledge.  A  smooth  floe  of  young  ice  extended  across  the  m.outh  of  the  bay,  and  this  trip' 
would,  consequently,  have  been  a  rapid  one,  but  that  the  southerly  breeze  which  blew 
right  in  our  faces  was  every  moment  increasing  in  force.  We  consequently  travelled 
rather  «lowly,  and  only  came  up  with  the  8-man  sledge  after  it  had  halted  about  100 
yards  from  the  cliff  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  ravine.  I  had  no 
doubt  that  this  must  be  the  ravine  "  1^  miles  from  Cape  Sumner,"  near  which  the 
Americans  had  left  their  boats  and  tents. 

10  a  m.-  Camped.  Temp,  -f  9°.  Wind  S.,  8 — 9.  m.  s.  q.  Although  our  tents  are 
pitched  among  heavy  hummocks,  and  only  100  yards  from  and  on  the  lee  side  of  high 
cliffs,  we  seem'  to  feel  pretty  nearly  the  whole  force  of  the  gale. 

Travelled  in  the  journey  10  miles  ;  from  "  Hall's  cairn  "  to  the  boat-camp  I  esti- 
mate at  .5^  miles. 

Call  co.»k  at  9.30  p.m.    Temp,  +  4°     Blowing  all  day  from  S.E.  in  frequent  heavy 
squalls  of  force  of  a  gale. 

llth  May.. 

After  breakfast  finding  that  we  are  almost  weather-bound,  I  go  out  alone  and  walk 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  to  reconnoitre.  I  find  the  tent  lying  as  described,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  but  collapsed,  frozen  to  the  ground,  and  almost  buried  in 
snow-drift  The  whale-boat  is  conspicuous,  lying  bottom  upwards  on  a  mud  flat 
about  100  yards  from  the  beach.  No  second  tent  is  visible.  At  2  a.ra.  the  gale 
having  somewhat  abated,  I  take  two  hands  from  each  sledge-crew,  with  picks  and 
shovels,  and  set  to  work  to  dig  out,  examine,  and  catalogue  the  effects  stowed  in  the 
tent.     Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  at  some  of  the  gear,  the  bags,  for 
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instance,  being  frozen  so  stiffly  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  their  contents  without, 
tearing  them  in  pieces  ;  consequently  some  articles  may  have  escaped  observation. 

We  next  go  to  the  whale-boat.  Her  gunwale  had  sunk  in  the  mud  and  become 
frozen-in,  so  that  it  had  to  be  unearthed  with  pickaxes  ;  and  she  was,  moreover,  firmly 
lashed  down  to  heavy  stones  placed  along  both  sides.  We  raised  one  side,  propped  it 
up,  and  overhauled  the  contents.  The  latter  seemed,  in  most  eases,  to  have  been  but 
little  affected  by  the  weather ;  for  instance,  some  biscuit,  of  which  there  was  about 
20  lbs.  lying  loose  in  the  lockers,  was  in  good  condition 

The  boat  herself  had  been  stove-in  at  the  bhiff  of  the  starboard-bow,  midway  between 
keel  and  gunwale,  one  of  the  outer  planks  being  involved  to  the  extent  of  7  X  5  inches, 
t  This  defect  could  easily  be  remedied  by  materials  available  on  the  spot,  viz.,  canvas, 

copper-sheeting,  hide,  and  tacks.  The  upper  part  of  the  gunwale  on  the  port  quarter 
was  also  slightly  injured,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  boat  was  sound.  The  oars  were 
not  to  be  found. 

4.30  a.m.— Lunch.    Temp  +  10°    AVind,  S.  7—10,  s.q. 

At  6.30  a.m.,  taking  two  fresh  hands  from  each  crew,  I  return  to  the  boat,  and 
having  removed  to  our  sledges  such  articles  as  the  chronometer,  sextants,  &c.,  which  I 
am  instructed  to  convey  to  Polaris  Bay,  we  restow  and  re-secure  it. 

At  10.30  a.m.,  we  return  to  camp  and  prepare  supper.  Temp.  +  14°.  Weather  as 
bad  as  ever.    Horrible.    Wind,  S  ,  8 — 10,  s.q. 

Call  cook  at  7  p.m.  Sky  very  dark  and  overcast  all  around.  Wind  not  so  fierce 
l)ut  still  strong  in  the  gusts.    Snow  driving  off  the  hills.    Temp.  -|-  14°. 

At  10  p.m.  taking  three  hands  I  return  to  the  boat-camp,  and  spreading  in  different 
directions,  we  proceed  to  search  for  the  canvas-'boat.  We  eventually  find  her  buried  in 
snow,  and  lying  about  80  yards  from  the  whale-boat,  and  200  from  the  tent.  We  remove 
the  stones  which  weigh  down  the  canvas,  examine,  and  catalogue  the  contents,  and 
quickly  re-stow.  Finding  beneath  her  six  14-foot  oars  marked  "canvas-boat,"  we  take 
and  secure  them  alongside  the  whaleboat,  so  that  the  latter,  at  all  events,  may  be 
thoroughly  serviceable  when  wanted. 

We  next  erect  a  cairn  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  afhx  thereto  a  record  mention- 
ing the  position  of  the  tent  and  boats,  the  condition  of  the  stores  found  in  them,  and  the 
movements  of  our  sledges. 

12  th  May. 

At  12.30  a.m.  we  return  from  the  boat-camp,  and  the  wind  being  now  light  although 
squally,  we  pack  up  and  prepare  to  start.  Sky  still  overcast.  At  2  a.m.  we  start  and 
proceed  to  the  eastward  along  the  floe,  keeping  about  half  a  mile  from  the  south  shore 
of  this  part  of  the  bay. 

3.30  a.m. — Halt  for  lunch,  having  travelled  about  three  miles.  Wind  S.,  7 — 8. 
There  being  no  snow  on  tlie  ice  hereabouts,  we  have  great  difficidty  in  setting  up  the 
tents.  Latterly  we  have  made  it  an  almost  invariable  practice  to  pitch  tent  for  lunch, 
cooking  inside  and  making  the  halt  extend  over  about  two  hours.  The  men  thereby 
obtain  a  good  comfortable  rest,  and  fully  appreciating  the  benefit  of  it,  have  now  got 
Into  the  habit  of  setting  up  the  tent  and  re-stowing  it  on  the  sledge  with  the  greatest 
expedition.  To-night  we  must  cut  short  our  lunch-halt  as  we  can  hardly  keep  the  tents 
from  blowing  away.    Start  at  4.30  a.m. 

At  6  a.m.,  seeing  what  appears  to  be  a  cairn  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  300  feet 
high,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  and  the  wind  being  now  after  us. 
T  halt  the  sledges,  order  the  men  to  make  sail  on  the  8-man  sledge,  and  take  the  5-man 
in  tow,  while  taking  Darke,  private  marine,  with  me,  I  proceed  up  the  hill  to  examine  the 
cairn.  We  find  in  its  base  a  copper  cylinder,  containing  a  record  signed  by  Captain 
\'«t  pruiiffj.  Buddington,  and  giving  some  general  information  about  the  cruise  of  the  "Polaris."  I 
take  the  original,  deposit  a  copy,  and  after  rebuilding  the  cairn,  proceed  to  rejoin  the 
sledyes.  At  9  a.m.,  the  wind  having  fallen  light,  we  disconnect  sledges  and  go  on 
singly.  Having  made  a  rough  sketch  of  this  coast  from  the  south  part  of  the  Gap 
valley  as  I  approached  Newman  Bay,  I  have  now  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  my  position 
by  the  points  of  land  passed  by. 

At  9.30  a.m.  we  halt  and  camp  under  the  lee  of  an  old  hummock,  about  100  yards 
from  the  beach.  The  direction  of  the  coast-line  now  alters  from  east  to  south-east,  and 
the  land  loses  it  cliffy  character.  From  the  boat-camp  up  to  this  point,  the  rock  of 
the  cliffs  is  a  very  dark  non-fossiliferous  limestone.  Obtained  specimens  from  fresh 
talus. 

Close  to  our  tent  are  the  tracks  of  a  bear,  which  seem  quite  fresh,  and  indeed  must 
be  so,  as  it  has  been  snowing  nearly  all  the  journey,  and  is  only  just  now  clearing  up. 


West  shore  of  Robeson  Channel  from  south  end  of  Cap  Valley,  Newman  Bay. 
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Six  and  a-half  hours  on  the  marcli.  Travelled  7^  miles ;  made  good,  7.  Temp. 
-|-  12°.    Sun  just  trying  to  break  through  the  mist. 

Call  cook  at  8  p.m.  A  dull  cloudy  dny.  Temp.  +  9°.  Wind,  KW.,  5—6. 
Foggy. 

,  At  11.30  p.m.  we  start  with  both  sledges,  under  sail,  and  rattle  along  famously;  our 
road  for  the  first  two  miles  being  over  a  young  tioe  covered  with  caked  snow  which  just 
bears  the  sledges,  and  subsequently  over  an  old  floe  mottled  with  low  rounded  glassy 
hummocks.  We  are  averaging  quite  two  miles  an  hour,  but  unfortunately  the  air  is  so 
thick  from  the  driving  snow  that  we  can  scarcely  see  a  mile  ahead. 

Maij. 

At  3.45  a.m.  we  halt  for  lunch,  having  travelled  about  8  miles.  Temp.  +  7°.  Since^ 
we  started,  the  country  adjoining  has  been  comparatively  low  ;  from  a  shelving  beach, 
the  land,  rising  to  a  ridge  about  200  feet  high,  which  seems  to  be  parallel  to  the  shore. 
Half-an-hour  since,  when  half  a  mile  off  the  land  and  steering  a  south  course  which, 
according  to  the  chart,  ought  to  bring  us  by  an  uninterrupted  floe  to  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  bay  (the  place  where  the  Americans  usually  took  to  the  land  when  crossing 
to  Thank  God  Harbour),  to  my  surprise  we  came  upon  an  icetoot  which,  veiled  as  it  was 
in  the  mist,  seemed  to  run  across  our  course  from  west  to  east.  Going  straight  over 
tliis,  we  found  ourselves  on  low  shingly  ground  covered  with  hard  snow;  and  after  travel- 
ling over  half  a  mile  of  this  land,  we  came  to  another  icefoot,  and  again  on  to  the  main 
floe.  From  this  I  surmised  what  on  the  fog  lifting  I  had  ocular  proof  oF,  viz.,  that 
we  had  been  passing  over  a  long  low  tongue  of  land  of  which  there  is  no  sign  whatever 
in  the  chart. 

The  fog  clears  away  while  we  are  at  lunch,  and  we  have  a  most  satisfactory  view  of 
the  south  end  of  the  bay,  distinguishing  the  islands,  and  a  ravine  about  five  miles  off*  in 
the  position,  where  according  to  the  chart  we  ought  to  take  to  the  land.  Men  working 
very  well;  in  good  spirits,  and  much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  travelling  over  land  where 
game  is  supposed  to  be  abundant. 

At  6  p.m.  I  walk  on  ahead  to  reconnoitre  a  good  place  for  getting  the  sledges  on  to 
the  land,  directing  the  captain  of  sledges  to  follow  on  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  lunch. 
Before  1  have  gone  half  a  mile  from  the  tent  I  get  into  deep  snow,  sinking  about  10  inches 
at  every  step.  The  distance  to  the  ravine,  moreover,  lengthens  out  to  a  long  5  miles, 
and  on  getting  there  I  find  the  snow  so  deep  and  soft  (reaching  half  way  up  the  thighs) 
as  to  render  it  an  impracticable  road  for  sledges.  The  mean  level  of  the  so-called  plain 
by  which  we  have  to  cross  to  Polaris  Bay  being  about  200  feet  above  the  floe  of  Newman 
Bay,  and  the  plain  terminating  on  the  eastern  side,  in  a  ridge  about  250  feet  high  and 
80  yards  from  the  icefoot,  the  gt  adient,  from  beach  to  ridge  is  rather  much  for  sledges. 
Fortunately  I  find  a  gully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  ravine,  and  leading 
by  a  practicable  slope  to  the  ])lain.    This  I  decide  on  taking. 

At  10  a.m.  I  rejoin  the  sledges  at  the  rendezvous  at  mouth  of  ravine,  the  5-man 
I  sledge  having  come  up  at  9  a.m.,  the  8-man  at  9.30.  Men  rather  tired  by  the  pull 
through  the  soft  snow.  At  10.15  a.m.  we  start  again,  and  proceed  to  work  sledges  up  the 
bed  of  the  gully  selected.  We  are  obliged  to  double-man  for  about  100  yards  of  the 
way,  and  take  several  spells  to  recover  breath.  At  11.30  a.m.  the  desired  elevation  is 
attained,  so  we  halt  and  camp. 

9  hours  marching.    Travelled  12  miles.    Temp,  -f  7°.    Wind  N.W.    2.3  b. 

lith  May. 

Call  cook  at  12.15  a.m.  Overslept  myself,  so  very  tired  after  last  iourney.  Clear 
bright  day.    Temp,  -f  4°.    Wind  N.W.,  2—3. 

Started  at  3.45  a.m.,  for  the  first  half  mile  proceeding  at  a  gentle  ascent  along  a 
chain  of  winding  hollows,  thickly  covered  with  snow,  and  presenting  a  most  monotonous 
appearance.  No  vestiges  of  animal  life.  For  the  ensuing  lour  hours  our  course  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  westerly  across  an  undulating  plain  of  hills  and  hollows,  covered  with 
partially  caked  snow,  and  affording  rather  bad  travelling. 

At  8.45  a.m.  we  halt  for  lunch,  having  travelled  about  4  miles.  The  southern  limit 
of  the  hills  in  the  Cape  Lupton  direction  seem  to  bear  W.  by  S.  Temp.  +  14°.  Wind 
E.N.E.,  6—7,  and  freshening  rapidly.  Very  thick  and  stormy-looking  to  windward,  and 
in  the  Polaris  Bay  direction  the  air  is  filled  with  fine  driving  snow. 

At  11  a.m.  we  start  again,  with  both  sledges  under  sail.  The  5-man  sledge,  not 
being  supplied  with  a  sailing-thwart  or  spectacle-block,  gives  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 
delays  us  very  much.    The  "  Stephenson  "  sails  admirably,  although  the  snow  is  very 
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deep  in  places,  and  she  occasionally  buries  her  lee  runner.  The  snow  is  everywhere  very 
soft,  but  the  wind  for  the  most  part  carries  the  sledges  along,  and  we  have  merely  got 
to  guide  and  occasionally  help  them  out  of  drifts. 

At  5  p.m.  we  halt  and  camp.  Travelling  very  bad  for  the  last  four  hours.  The 
snow  so  soft  that  walking  has  been  most  laborious ;  however,  this  latter  is  about  all  that 
we  have  had  to  do. 

Travelled  8  miles.  Made  good  towards  the  Observatory  about  6  miles.  11  horn's 
on  the  march.    Temp.  +  8°.    Wind  E.,  5— 1>. 

loth  May. 

Call  cook  at  4.10  a.m.  The  late  long  journeys  and  long  rests  have  brought  us 
round  to  day  travelling.    Temp.  +  4°.    AVind  N.E.,  6—7. 

Just  after  entering  tent  last  evening,  experienced  an  attack  of  snow  blindness. 
Beginning  with  a  sensation  as  of  "  dust  in  the  eyelids,"  intolerance  of  light  quickly  followed, 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  arose  a  constant  dull  circumorbital  pain,  accom- 
panied by  a  burning  sensation  all  through  the  eyeball.  Both  eyes  equally  affected.  It 
doubtless  arose  from  the  strain  put  upon  the  eyes  during  the  day,  in  endeavouring  to 
peer  a  way  through  the  mist.  We  all  find  this  thick  weather  more  trying  to  the  eyes 
than  the  glare  of  the  bright  sun.  I  was  obliged  to  shut  myself  up  in  my  bag  to  escape 
from  the  influence  of  the  light,  but  previously  got  one  of  the  men  to  put  a  drop  of  Vinum 
opii  in  my  eye,  from  which  in  half-an-hour  I  experienced  much  relief.  This  mornin:;- 
eyes  arc  all  right.  None  of  the  men  have  as  yet  suffered  from  snow  blindnes'^,  bu: 
Daikc,  private  marine,  occasionally  finds  his  eyes  rather  tender.  All  habitually  wear 
their  glasses,  and  regularly  change  their  positions  in  the  drag-ropes. 

We  start  at  8.10  a.m.,  dragging  as  well  as  sailing,  the  wind  having  fallen  light. 
Our  road  is  still  the  same  undulating  plain,  covered  everywhere  with  soft  snow,  without  a 
track  of  bird  or  beast,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  as  dreary  and  monotonous  an  aspect  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 

At  12.30  p.m.  we  halt  for  lunch,  having  reached  a  long  ridge  about  100  feet  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  plain  (which  it  seems  to  bound  to  the  westward),  and  extending  in 
a  north  and  south  direction  for  about  8  miles.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  obtain  a  view 
of  Polaris  Bay.  Temp,  -f  7°.  Wind  E.  6 — 7.  Silurian  fossils  among  the  shingle  on 
summit  of  ridge. 

Start  again  at  2  p.m.,  and  there  being  a  difference  in  level  of  about  300  feet  between 
our  position  and  the  floe,  we  have  for  the  last  3  miles  of  our  journey  to  Thank  God 
Harbour,  an  incline  down  which  our  sledges  travel  with  the  greatest  ease. 

At  G  p  m.  we  halt  and  camp  on  the  icefoot  of  Thank  God  Harbour,  immediately 
below  the  Observatory.  Here  we  find  in  cam.p  Captain  Stephenson,  Lieutenant  Fulford, 
Sul)-Lieutenant  Conybeare,  and  Mr.  Hart,  with  27  men  of  H.M.S,  "Discovery."  They 
arrived  three  days  ago,  bringing  two  ice-boats. 

1  now  report  verbally  to  Captain  Stephenson  m}'  experience  of  the  route  by  Newman 
Bay  from  the  north  coast  of  Greenland,  and  recommend  that  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  stock 
of  provisions  for  the  journey  be  increased.  I  also  hand  over  to  him  the  instruments  and 
documents  which  1  have  brought  from  the  "boat  camp,"  as  well  as  Captain  Hall's  and 
Captain  Buddington's  records.  Captain  Stephenson  states  his  intention  of  sending  Lieu- 
tenant Fulford  at  once  to  make  a  depjt  of  provisions  in  Newman  Bay,  and  gives  me 
orders  to  accompany  Lieutenant  Fidford  in  his  exploration  of  the  Petermann  Fiord. 

My  sledge  crews  are  to  be  amal<iamated  with  those  of  Sub- Lieutenant  Cony- 
beare, and  to  return  direct  to  H.M.S.  "  Discovery"  immediately  after  the  wind  abates. 


REPORTING  CONDITION  OF  NORTH  GREENLAND  SLEDGE  PARTIES. 

H.M.S.  "Discovery^'  at  Barden  Bay. 

12th  September,  1876. 

Sir, 

IN  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  on  the 
^5th  June  last,  winle  .iccompan}  ing  Lieutenant  Rawson  on  a  search  expedition,  I  met 
with,  on  the  ice  of  Newman  Bay,  the  sledge  party  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  and  found 
all  (7  in  number)  affected  with  scurvy. 

The  followmg  is  an  abstr  ict  of  their  condition  : — 

L-wmtcnant  Beaumont.  Suffering  from  a  marked  attack  of  scurvy,  his  prominent 
symptoms  dating  from  the  23rd  June.    Worn  and  debilitated,  but  yet  strong  enough  to 
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walk  and  even  drag  the  sledge  (as  he  was  doing  when  we  met),  and  able  to  continue  in 
command  of  the  party, 

CJiarles  Win.  Paul,  A.B.  In  an  advanced  stag'^  of  acute  scurvy,  and  in  a  most 
critical  condition.  Quite  prostrate,  bedridden,  without  suitable  nourishment,  and 
desponding.  His  illness  began  on  the  I9th  May,  and  he  had  been  carried  on  the  sledge 
from  the  3rd  June.  (Reached  "Thank  God  Harbour"  at  11.30  p.m.  of  the  28th  June, 
and  died  at  5.15  p.m.  of  the  29th.) 

William  Jenkins,  Carpenter's  Mate.  Also  in  an  advanced  stage  of  acute  scurvy. 
Unable  to  ri!<e  from  his  bed,  desponding,  and  in  other  respects  nearly  as  bad  as  Paul. 
Had  been  ill  from  the  16th  May,  and  carried  on  the  sledge  from  the  7th  June. 

Peter  Craig,  A  B.  Suffering  from  acute  scurvy.  Bedridden  as  the  two  above 
jnentioned,  without  suitable  nourishment,  unable  to  rise  without  assistance,  and  in  a 
critical  condition.    HI  from  the  16th  May,  and  carried  on  sledge  from  the  23rd  June. 

Wilson  Dohing,  G.K.M.A.  Suffering  from  acute  scurvy,  accompanied  by  (Edematous 
inflanmiation  of  the  left  leg  Confined  to  bed,  unable  to  stand  upright,  and  in  a  state  of 
^reat  general  debility.  Showed  signs  of  scurvy  on  the  2ist  May,  and  was  carried  on^' 
the  sledge  from  the  23rd  June. 

Alexander  Graij,  ice  quartermaster.  Partially  crippled  in  the  left  leg,  and 
generally  debilitated,  but  able  to  eat  a  fair  quar.tity  of  the  sledging  ration,  and  to 
walk  with  the  assistance  of  a  stick.  Aff'ected  with  scurvy  from  the  I'Jth  June, 
j  Frank  Jones,  stoker.  Both  legs  much  swollen  from  scorbutic  oedema.  Was, 
however,  in  good  spirits,  ate  the  sledging  ration  fairly,  and  walked  slowly  with  the 
assistance  of  a  stick. 

1  have  further  to  inform  you  that  on  the  7th  June,  arriving  at  "  Thank  God 
Harbour"  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Fulford,  I  met  with  Lieutenant  Eawson's 
sledge  party,  whom  I  found  to  be  in  the  following  condition : — 

Lieutenant  Wjjatt  Rawson.    In  good  health. 

James  Hand,  A.B.  Dead  since  the  3rd  June,  the  body  exhibiting  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  advanced  scurvy. 

Elijah  Rayner,  G.R.M.A.    In  good  health. 

George  Bryant,  captain  of  the  maintop.  Suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
scurvy,  which  rendered  him  almost  quite  helpless,  and  endangered  his  life.  Ill  since  the 
|llth  May,  and  unable  to  walk  from  the  24th. 

Michael  Regan,  A.B.  Partially  crippled  in  legs  and  back,  but  in  other  respects 
strong.  Presenting  the  usual  marks  of  scurvy.  Had  been  working  in  the  drag  ropes 
up  to  the  3rd  of  June, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  COPPINGER, 

Surgeon,  R.N. 

To  Captain  H.  F.  Stephenson,  R.N., 
H.M.S.  "  Discovery." 


H.M.S.  "Discovery,"  Discovery  Harbour, 
1th  May,  1876. 

-  MEMO. 

(1.)  YOU  are  to  proceed  to  Polaris  Bay  in  command  of  the  party  with  two  ice- 
boats, that  are  to  be  depoted  for  the  return  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont  next  month. 

(l'.)  On  arriving  at  Hall's  Rest  the  boats  must  be  hauled  up  well  clear  of  the  ice- 
foot, and  then  await  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Coppinger,  G.  Emmerson,  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate, 
and  ten  men  with  two  sledges. 

(3.)  You  will  then  hand  over  the  command  of  all  the  party  and  sledges  to  Sub- 
Lieutenant  Conybeare,  which  will  be  31  officers  and  men,  two  8-man  sledges,  one  5-man 
sledge,  and  one  12-nian  tent,  complete,  with  all  its  equipment,  which  must  be  distributed 
I  amongst  the  sledges. 

(4.)  Mr.  Conybeare  will  return  to  the  "Discovery"  with  all  dispatch  before  the  ice 
breaks  up  in  the  Channel.  You  will  ascertain  that  he  has  sutficient  provisions  to  carry 
his  party  over,  leaving  any  surplus  he  may  have  in  depot  for  Lieutenant  Beaumont, 
entering  the  same  in  the  Book. 

(5.)  Should  you  have  any  doubt  about  water  lanes  in  mid  channel,  Mr.  Conybeare 
I  is  to  return  with  the  15-foot  ice-boat. 
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(6.)  The  12-man  sledge  is  to  be  left  with  the  20-foot  ice-boat. 

(7.)  As  soon  as  yon' are  satisfied  that  this  party  have  fairly  started,  you  will  under- 
Frank  Chatel,       take  the  exploration  of  Pelermann  Fiord  in  doy;  sledge,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Coppiuger 
('apt.  forecastle.        ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  named  in  the  margin,  returning  to  Polaris  Bay  on  the  15th  June,  bv 
JIaiis  Heiidiick,    whicb  date  Lieutenants  Beaumont  and  Rawson  maybe  expected  from  the  North  of 
Esquimaux.  Q-reenland,  returning  to  "  Discovery  "  with  their  party. 

(8.)  In  undertaking  the  service  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  whether  it  afl'ords  a 
practicable  route  for  sledges  proceeding  towards  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland,  and  on 
every  clear  day  you  should  attain  the  highest  look-out  place  possible,  sacrificing  even 
distance  travelled  in  advance  if  necessary. 

(9.)  Should  you  have  time,  I  wish  you  to  visit  the  depot  of  2-10  rations  at  Cape 
Morton,  so  that  we  may  know  that  it  is  safe,  and  can  be  relied  on  by  Lieutenant  Beau- 
mont during  his  journey  to  Mount  Washington  in  July. 

(10.)  With  the  able  assistance  of  Dr.  Coppinger,  I  am  confident  this  service  will  be 
tV<oroughly  performed,  and  some  satisfactory  results  obtained.  My  sincere  wishes  for 
your  success  and  safe  return  with  Lieutenant  Beaumont  next  month. 

H.  F.  STEPHENSO^J^, 
Caj^tain. 

To  Lieutenant  R.  B.  Fulford, 
H.M.S.  '"Discovery" 


Polaris  Bay, 

11  th  Mmj,  1876. 

MEMO. 

On  my  leaving  this  for  the  "  Discovery,"  I  desire  you  will  at  once  proceed  to  the 
south  shore  of  Newman  Bay  on  dog  sledge  with  Dr.  Coppinger,  and  deposit  a  depot  of 
48  rations  for  Lieutenant  Beaumont  to  return  next  month. 

You  will  then  proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  instructions  you  have  already 
received.  Should  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont 
missing  the  depot  you  have  laid  out  for  him,  1  should  like  you  to  meet  his  party  about 
the  12th  of  June  on  this  side  of  Newman  Bay. 

H.  F.  STEPHENSON,  . 

Lieutenant  R.  B.  Fulford.  Captain.  \ 


H.M.S.  " Disco VEEY,"  Discovery  Harbour,  j 
Sir,  J 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  in  obedience  to  your  Memo,  of  7th  Majl 
1870,  I  took  command  of  the  party  consisting  of  Sub-Lieutenant  Conybeare  and  the  18 
men  (mentioned  in  my  Journal),  and  with  the  20-foot  ice-boat  proceeded  to  Polaris 
Bay,  leaving  the  ship  at  7"50  p.m.  on  the  7th  May.  We  arrived  at  the  position  where 
Sub-Lieutenant  Conybeare  had  depoted  the  15-foot  ice-boat  at  4  a.m.  on  the  8th  May, 
and  camped  there  for  our  first  camp.  We  reached  Polaris  Bay  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  May,  and  hauled  both  boats  up  close  to  the  Observatory,  when  }ou.  Sir, 
arrived  with  Mr.  Hart  (natuialist)  and  the  dog  sledge.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  inform- 
ing you  of  the  assistance  rendered  me  by  Sub-Lieutenant  Conybeare,  who  was  most 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  conduct  of  the  men  was  most  satisfactory, 
all  working  well  and  cheerfully  the  whole  time. 

On  the  17th  May  1  t(tok  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "Faith,"  and  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Coppinger,  F.  Chatel,  Captain  forecastle,  and  Hans  Hendrick,  Esquimaux,  with  8  dogs, 
and  in  obedience  to  your  Memo,  of  the  17th  May,  proceeded  to  Newman  Bay  with  a 
depot  of  48  rations  for  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  and  placed  it  on  the  west  side  of  a  small 
gully  about  40  yards  from  the  ice  foot,  and  which  1  think  is  the  south-western  angle  of 
N"ewnian  Bay.  Having  secured  the  depot  and  left  a  record  for  Lieutenant  Beaumont, 
stating  1  should  endeavour  to  return  there  on  or  about  the  I2th  June  to  render  him 
further  assistance,  1  returned  then  to  Polaris  Bay,  and  arrived  there  on  the  21.st  May. 

On  the  22nd  May,  having  provisioned  my  sledge  for  16  days,  I  started  for  the 
exploration  of  Petermann  Fiord. 

Taking  a  straight  course  from  the  Observatory  for  Cape  Tyson,  we  proceeded  over 
a  floe  of  young  ice,  which  for  the  most  part  afforded  excellent  travelling.  Cape  Tyson, 
distant  "^0  miles  from  Hall's  Rest,  we  passed  on  the  early  part  of  our  second  journey,  and 
proceeding  between  it  and  Offley  Island,  followed  the  coast  line  of  the  northern  side  of 
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llie  fiord  until  we  attained  a  distance  of  13-i-  miles  from  Offley  Island.  Here  we  found 
uurselves  at  the  margin  of  an  ice  barrier,  whicli  in  an  undulating  precipitous  line  extended 
across  the  fiord.  This  ice,  resembling-  tliat  of  the  level  part  of  a  glacier,  was  of  a  mean 
lieight  of  25  feet  above  the  Avater  line  ;  its  surface  was  entirely  devoid  of  snow,  glassy, 
w  ith  mosi  beautifully  tinted  blue  veins,  and  having  numerous  circular  holes  in  it,  and  in 
general  configuration  presented  a  system  of  high  undulating  ridges  separated  by  deep 
'  furrows,  where  we  found  heavy  snow  drifts. 

:  In  this  part  of  the  fiord  the  glacier  ice  was  connected  with  the  sea  ice  by  an  abrupt 
j  perpendicular  margin,  without  hummock,  hedge,  or  water  cracks ;  but  the  sea  ice  above 
i  mentioned  was  an  ordinary  old  floe  which  in  its  turn  was  connected  with  the  young  floe 
1  at  the  mouth  of  the  fiord  by  a  regular  hummock  iiedge. 

We  advanced  our  position  from  here  11  miles  up  the  fiord,  half  of  which  distance 
■svas  along  one  of  the  main  furrows  of  the  glacier  ice.  From  this  point,  owing  to  our 
not  being  prepared  for  glacier  travelling,  we  were  unable  to  advance  our  camp.  We 
therefore  spent  the  ensuing  three  days  making  walking  excursions  up  the  fiord. 

Owing,  however,  to  tlie  slippery  and  uneven  nature  of  the  ice  and  the  number  of 
wide  fissures  and  water-cracks  which  as  we  progressed  up  the  fiord  increased  in  number, 
irregularity,  and  magnitude,  we  were  unable  to  get  further  than  G  miles  from  our  camp, 
{.('.,  ISl  miles  from  Oflfley  Island. 

From  a  conspicuous  hummock,  which  we  ascended  at  our  furthest  point,  we  carefully 
observed  and  noted  the  conformation  of  laud  and  ice  in  view. 

The  S.W.  land  of  the  fiord  consists  of  a  bold  line  of  clift's,  through  which  poured 
at  intervals  of  7^,  20,  and  30  miles  respectively  from  Cape  Lucie  Marie,  four  ordinary 
glacier  streams.  This  line  of  cliffs  extended  for  about  30  miles  in  a  S.S.E.  (true) 
direction  from  Cape  Lucie  Marie,  when  it  seemed  to  end,  and  here  was  overlapped  by  a 
very  distant  range  of  hills,  which  appeared  to  encircle  a  large  basin  of  ice,  into  which 
the  head  of  the  fiord  expanded.  This  distant  land  only  partially  bounded  the  view  of 
the  head  of  the  fiord,  as  it  seemed  to  cease  or  was  lost  to  view  at  a  bearing  of  261°  (mag.) 
fi'om  our  look-out  point.  This,  therefore,  leaves  a  blank  horizon  of  10°  in  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  head  of  the  fiord.  The  N.'E.  line  of  clifis,  or  those  close  to  us,  appeared  to 
come  to  an  abrupt  termination  about  20  miles  from  this  position,  and  39g  miles  from  Offley 
Island.  This  line  of  cliffs,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  on  the  other  shore,  exhibited 
three  ordinary  glaciers,  whose  snouts,  very  much  broken,  appeared  to  protrude  directly 
on  to  the  main  ice  of  the  fiord.  The  cliffs  on  this  side,  from  which  our  camp  was  only 
about  200  yards  were  1100  feet  high,  perpendicular,  and  in  some  places  overhanging, 
Avere  the  scene  of  frequent  avalanches  from  the  ice  cap  above. 

Having  now  satisfied  myself  that  further  efforts  to  advance  m}^  position  on  this  side 
of  the  fiord  would  be  useless,  I  determined  on  trying  the  S.W.  shore,  accordingly 
crossing  the  floe  above  the  glacier  ice,  we  reached  the  S.W.  side  on  31st  May,  and 
camped  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  first  glacier.  From  here  we  endeavoured  to  ascend 
one  of  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  in  order  to  obtain  an  extended  view,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
We  then  proceeded  down  tins  shore  as  far  as  the  sea  floe  admitted,  but  found  our 
progress  checked  by  the  usual  barrier  of  glacier  ice,  which  came  directly  into  the  face  of 
the  clifis  12  miles  from  Cape  Lucie  Marie,  and  for  travelling  purposes  the  glacier  ice  on 
this  shore  Avas  even  more  unsuited  than  on  the  I^.B.  shore. 

It  Avas  evident  that  nothing  further  iu  the  way  of  exploration  could  be  done ;  but 
enough  had  been  seen  to  convince  me  that  the  fiord,  far  from  being  a  strait  or  channel, 
was  simply  the  bed  of  an  immense  glacier,  Avhose  main  source  was  probably  in  the 
eastern  quarter  of  the  head  of  the  fiord,  and  hid  from  view. 

The  influence  of  the  tributary  streams  seemed  to  be  almost  confined  to  the  formation 
of  crevasses  in  the  main  ice. 

On  2nd  June  I  visited  the  depot  at  Cape  Morton,  and  found  it  to  ])e  in  good 
condition ;  one  bag  of  dog  biscuit  had  been  moved  about  ten  yards  from  the  depot,  but 
no  tracks  AA'ere  to  be  seen. 

On  3rd  June  commenced  our  return  journey,  calling  at  Offley  Island,  Avhere  I  left 
a  record,  and  arrived  at  Hall's  Eest  early  on  the  7th  June,  AAdiere  we  met  Lieutenant 
W.  RaAvsou  and  his  party. 

On  22nd  June  Lieutenant  Rawson,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Coppinger  and  Hans 
Hendrek,  Avith  the  dog  sledge,  left  to  meet  Lieutenant  Beaumont  and  his  party. 

At  midnight  of  the  28  th  June,  Dr.  Coppinger,  Avith  Hans  Hendrick,  arrived,  bringing 
on  the  sledge  Will  Jenkins,  carpenter's  mate,  and  Charles  W.  Paul,  A.B.,  both  very 
ill  with  scurA^y.  On  the  following  day  Paul,  who  had  been  rapidly  sinking,  died  at 
5.15  p.m. 

I  sent  by  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  orders  M.  Regan,  A.B..  E.  Rayner,  Grunner,  R.M.  A., 
(3426)  3  I 
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with  Hans  and  the  dogs,  to  render  his  (Lieutenant  Beaiimonts)  party  further 
assistance. 

Lieutenant  Beaumont  and  the  remainder  of  his  party  arrived  at  Hall's  Eest  on 
1st  July. 

On  the  12th  July  1  received  orders  from  Lieutenant  Beaumont  to  take  F.  Chatel, 
Captain  forecastle,  M.  Eeg'an,  A.B.,  and  with  the  dog-s  cross  over  to  the  ship.  I  left 
Hall's  Rest  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  July.  We  found  the  ice  in  many  places  quite 
rotten,  and  on  reaching  the  west  land  found  most  of  the  ice  on  the  move  near  the  shore. 
We  succeeded,  however,  with  some  little  difficulty  in  landing  in  Watercourse  Bay,  and 
proceeded  from  there  overland  to  the  ship,  where  I  arrived  at  8  ajn.  on  the  15th  July. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Dr.  Coppinger  for  his  cordial  co-operation  and  the 
most  able  manner  in  which  he  assisted  me  during  our  exploration  of  Petermann  Fiord, 
and  always  in  the  most  generous  way  placing  his  notes  at  my  disposal. 

Hans  Hendrick  (Esquimaux)  I  beg  leave  to  bring  to  your  most  favourable  con- 
sideration. His  untiring  energy,  his  ability  in  managing  the  dogs,  and  his  unceasing 
efforts  to  procure  game  merits  the  highest  approbation. 

I  beg  leave  to  enclose  a  copy  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont's  orders  to  me,  my  chart  of 
Petermann  Fiord,  and  a  copy  of  m}"-  sledging  journal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

REGINALD  B.  FULFORD, 

L{eute7i(mt. 

Captain  H.  F.  Stephenson,  R.N., 
H.M.S.  ''Discovery:' 


Hall's  Rest,  Polaris  Bay, 
I2th  July,  1876. 

Sir, 

IT  being  very  desirable  that  Captain  Stephenson,  of  H.M.S.  "Discovery,"  should  be 
informed  of  the  state  of  the  party  at  this  place,  and  the  reason  of  its  inability  to  return 
to  the  ship,  you  are  to  take  the  two  men  named  in  the  margin,  and  with  the  5 -man 
sledge  and  the  eight  dogs,  endeavour  to  reach  Discovery  Harbour,  your  party  being  provi- 
sioned for  four  days. 

You  are  no  doubt  fully  aware  that  to  cross  so  broad  a  channel  at  this  time  of  the 
year  without  a  boat  is  contrary  to  the  advice  and  counsel  which  we  have  received  ;  but 
the  season  appears  so  exceptional,  no  portion  of  the  ice  in  the  straits  having  yet  moved 
as  far  as  can  be  seen,  that  I  believe  the  occasioa  to  warrant  the  attempt. 

The  effort  must,  however,  be  considered  as  tentative,  and  I  rely  on  your  judgment 
and  prudence,  as  well  as  your  knowledge  of  the  road,  to  turn  back  and  return  here  should 
the  travelling  in  yonr  opinion  become  too  hazardous. 

In  the  event  of  your  meeting  a  party  from  the  ship  on  its  way  to  Polaris  Bay,  you 
are  to  show  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  party  your  orders,  explain  to  him  the  nature  of 
the  communication  you  are  bearing  to  Captain  Stephenson,  and  leave  him  to  decide 
whether  to  proceed  on  his  way,  or  turn  back  with  you. 

You  will  be  able  to  afford  such  information  to  Captain  Stephenson  as  my  letter 
does  not  contain ;  and  if  you  are  able  to  do  so  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  made  aware 
of  your  safe  arrival  by  flashing  signal  from  Distant  Cape.  Wishing  you  a  speedy  and 
safe  journey, 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

L.  A.  BEAUMONT, 

Lieutenant,  R.N., 
Senior  Officer  at  Polaris  Bay. 

Lieutenant  E.  B.  Fuljord, 
H.M.S.  "Discovery." 


7th  May,  1876. 

7.. 50  p.m. — Accompanied  by  Sub  Lieutenant  Conybeare  and  the  18  below-mentioned 
men  I  got  under  way  from  the  ship  with  the  20-foot  ice-boat  on  the  12-man  sledge 
for  Polaris  Bay. 
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Frank  Chatel,  Captain  Forecastle. 
John  E.  Smith,  Saihnaker. 
William  AYard,  Armourer. 
Ed.  C.  Eddy,  Chief  Carpenter's  Mate. 
Greorgc  Bunyan,  Gunner's  Mate. 
David  Stewart,  Captain  Foretop. 
Thomas  Simmonds,  Captain  Fore- 
castle. 
Daniel  Girard.  A.B. 
John  S.  Saggers,  A.B, 


H.  W.  Edwards,  A.B. 
James  Thornback,  A.B. 
E.  W.  Hitchcock,  A.B. 
Samuel  Builey,  Stoker. 
AVilliam  R.  Sweet,  Stoker. 
Henry  Winsor,  Carpenter's  Crew. 
W.  C.  Wellington,  Sergeant,  R.M.A. 
W.  Waller,  Private  R.M.L.I. 
John  Murray,  Private,  R.M.L.I. 


11  p.m. — Arrived  at  Conybeare's  first  camp  about  f  mile  from  Distant  Cape,  and 
■where  the  8-man  sledge  had  been  deputed.    Halted  for  lunch. 

Relashed  the  boat  and  shifted  the  gear  from  the  8-man  sledge  into  the  boat. 


c.  m. 


8^^  Mcuj. 

0.15  a.m. — Proceeded.    Eddy  rather  done  up  in  both  feet ;  walked  ahead.  Travelled  12'. 

4.0  p.m. — Arrived  at  Conybeare's  No.  -3  camp  where  the  15  ft.  ice  boat  had  been  Made  good  10'. 
depoted.    Halted  and  camped.    The  travelling  in  some  parts  had  been  very  heavy,  q^*^'^ 
liaving  standing  ]3ulls  though  such  a  numerous  crew. 

6  p.m. — Called  cook.  Placed  the  15  ft.  ice  boat  on  the  8-man  sledge.  8-30  p.m. — 
Got  under  way^  Conybeare  taking  command  of  the  i2-man  sledge  "  Endeavour.'' 
10  p.m.  cut  our  way  through  some  heavy  hummocks;  Conybeare  most  energetic  with 
a  pickaxe.  Prayers. 

11.30  p.m. — Halted  for  lunch. 


^th  May. 

0.-35  a.m. — The  boats  having  been  relashed,  proceeded.    We  now  had  a  few  miles  of  Travelled  11'. 

excellent  travelling  on  young  ice.  Made  good  9'. 

4.30  a.m. — Halted  ;  camped.    6  p.m. — Called  cook.  Calm  b  c 

8.20  p.m. — -Got  under  way.    A  nasty  cold  wind  blowing  from  S.S.W.  (true)  3.4. 

11.30  p.m. — ^Halted  for  lunch. 

10^/^  Maij. 

0.30  a.m. — Proceeded.    4.30  a.m. — Camped.    The  travelling  to  day  has  been  Travelled  8'. 

pretty  good,  occasionally  we  had  to  double  man  the  sledge  and  get  through  the  nips  Made  good  6-5'. 
1  "^  6  a.m. 

'  S.S.W.  3-4  b.  c.  m. 

6  p.m. — Called  cook.    8.20  p.m. — Got  under  way.    Prayers.  11.30  p.m. — Halted 

for  lunch. 


llth  May. 

0.30  a.m. — Proceeded.  4.30  a.m. — Camped  about  3  miles  from  Hall's  Rest;  could 
make  out  the  Observatory  quite  distinctly. 

A  cold  wind  all  day,  and  the  travelling  pretty  heavy,  frequently  having  to  double 
man  the  sledges.    Found  myself  a  little  snow  blind  ;  used  the  snow  goggles. 

6  p.m. — Called  cook.  8.30  p.m. — Got  under  way.  Snowing  fast,  a  breeze  from 
the  S.S.W.  and  weather  very  thick. 

Heavy  travelling,  having  to  cut  our  way  through  the  hummocks ;  double  manning 
the  sledges  the  whole  time.  11.30  p.m.,  the  12-man  sledge  Endeavour  "  broke  down; 
3  of  the  uprights  on  one  side  carrying  away.  Pitched  tent  for  lunch  and  relashed.  the 
sledge.  Only  200  yards  from  the  beach,  so  went  ahead  to  select  a  place  to  cut  our  way 
through  the  shore  hummocks. 


Travelled  7'. 
Made  good  5'. 
6  a.m. 

S.S.W.  3—4  o  m. 
8  p.m. 

S.S.W.  2—3  0.  s. 


12tJi  May. 

Unloaded  the  sledges,  and  brought  the  boats  in  singly  on  the  8  man  Travelled  3'. 
had  landed  the  20  ft.  ice  boat  and  hauled  her  up  near  the  Made  good  2-5 


0.30  a.m 

sledge.    Just  ^   

Observatory,  we  sighted  the  Captain  accompanied  by  Hart,  and  the  dog-sledge  making  q^^J^^^ 


as  we 


their  way  through  the  shore  hummocks 
(3426) 


3  12 
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2.45  a.m. — We  all  camped  on  the  beacli  just  below  the  Observatory.    Issued  pre- 
served meat  in  lieu  of  pemmican,  which  all  hands  pronounced  to  be  excellent. 
Midnight.  6.15  p.m. — Called  cook.  8.30  p.m. — Prayers.  Blowing  hard  from  the  N.N.E.  (true). 

N.N.E.  7  8  c.  Snow  drifting  tremendously.  Party  employed  erecting  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  Hall.    Inspecting  the  depot,  &c. 

Building  snow  walls  round  the  tents,  which  makes  our  encampment  very  snug. 

\?>th  May. 

N.N.E.  8 — 10  c. q.  (>  p.m. — Called  cook.  8  p.m.  prayers.  Taking  stock  of  the  depot.  The  Captain 
and  I  placed  the  American  flag  over  Captain  Hall's  grave.  Blowing  fresh  till  midnight, 
and  then  it  came  on  a  regular  gale,  snow  drifting  by  acres  off  Cape  Lupton.  Repairing 
the  12 -man  sledge. 


\Wi  May. 

Hardly  able  to  move  out  of  our  tents  on  account  of  drifting  snow,  so  we  turned  in 
early. 

6  p.m. — Called  cook.    8.30  p.m. — Read  prayers. 

Midnight.  Blowing  as  hard  as  ever,  and  as  much  snow  drifting. 


\5th  May. 

X.N.E.  7— 9  c.  q.  4.30  a.m. — Dinner.    7  p.m. — Called  cook.    7.30  p.m. —  Coppinger  and  his  party 

turned  up  ;  the  first  we  knew  of  their  presence  was  by  hearing  them  cheer,  when  of 
course  we  all  turned  out  to  welcome  them,  and  ^vere  delighted  to  hear  they  were  all 
well,  and  had  left  Beaumont  the  same  on  5th  May,  but  with  very  heavy  travelling 
before  him. 

Coppinger  brought  with  him  9  men,  an  8-  and  a  5-man  sledge.    Midnight.  Still 
blowing  hard. 

May. 

N.N.E.  7 — 9  c.  q.  Received  orders  from  the  Captain  to  lay  out  a  depot  of  48  rations  on  the  south  shore 
of  ]S[ewman  Bay  for  Lieutenant  Beaumont.  Conybeare  preparing  this  depot  by  the 
Captain's  order. 

2.0  p.m. — Called  cook. 

llth  May. 

The  wind  lulled  at  3  a.m.,  and  the  sun  came  out  quite  warm.    Preparing  for 
starting. 

8.0  a.m. — The  Captain  accompanied  by  Sub-Lieutenant  Conybeare  and  Mr.  Hart 
(naturalist)  and  27  men,  with  2  eight  man  and  1  five  man  sledge  left  for  the  ship. 

Placed  the  record  left  by  the  Captain,  adding  to  it  the  time  of  his  departure  and 
number  of  his  party.    20  ft.  magnetic  north  of  Captain  Hall's  grave. 

My  party  now  consists  of  Coppinger,  F.  Chatel,  Captain  Forecastle,  and  Hans,  eight 
dogs  Avith  the  5-man  sledge  "  Faith." 

Got  under  way   for  Newman  Bay  at  10  a.m.,  very  warm,  and  travelling  hard 
through  the  deep  snow. 

1  p.m.- — Halted  for  lunch.    2*50  p.m. — Proceeded. 

8  p.m.^ — Camped.     All,  1  think,  dogs  included,  thoroughly  tired.     The  snow  on 
this  plain  so  soft  and  deep  we  had  to  assist  the  dogs  by  dragging  as  well. 


Noon,  calm  b.  c. 
Travelled  7'. 
Made  good  4*5'. 


Xi)t  printed 


ISth  May. 

Made -ood  6''  "^"^^  a.m.— Called  cook.    Beautiful  day.    Got  under  way  at  10.40  a.m. 

lo\.m^,^cal-m  b.  c.         2.15  p.m. — Halted  for  lunch.    4.15  p.m. — Proceeded.    9  p.m. — Camped.  Heavy 
+  16°.         travelling  all  day.  Our  camp  this  evening  about  ^  mile  from  the  icefoot  of  Newman  Bay. 


19th  May. 

No?[h3_4  .  H a.m.— Called  cook.    2  p.m.— Got  under  way  and  laid  out  the  depot  of  48 

29-87  b.'  c.  rations  for  Beaumont  on  the  west  side  of  this  gully  (which  is  I  think  the  south-eastern 
+  15°.  angle  of  Newman  Bay)  and  40  yards  from  the  ice  foot  on  a  small  knoll,  and  marked  it 

with  a  flag,  leaving  a  record  to  the  effect  I  should  endeavour  to  render  him  further 
assistance  by  coming  there  on  or  about  1 2th  June. 
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Having  secured  the  depot  we  had  hmch,  and  at  7-45  p.m.  commenced  our  return  6  p.m. 
ourney  to  Hall's  Rest,  made  sail,  which  much  assisted  the  dogs. 

20th  May. 

1.45  a.m.— Camped.    Wind  fell  to  a  calm.  M?de"ood  V 

3  p.m. — Called  cook.    5.50  p.m. — Grot  under  way.  ^      %alm  )> 

9.50  p.m. — Halted  for  lunch.    Weather  looking  very  unsettled.    11-0  p.m. — Sent  '29-69 
Dhatel  and  Hans  on  with  the  sledge  to  camp  on  tlie  ice  foot  near  the  Observatory. 


21st  May. 


2.30  a.m. — Camped  at  Hall's  Rest.    On  our  way  over  the  plain  this  time,  I  noticed  ll  p.m. 
ihe  snow  had  melted  a  good  deal  in  some  places,  and  was  beginning  to  get  quite  "^"^^l^g^g^' 

ilushy.  t  

G  p.m. — Called  cook.    We  had  a  little  snow.  11 ' 

Got  my  provisions  ready.    Took  the  flag  from  Captain  Hall's  grave  and  placed  it  Travelled  6'. 
b  the  Observatory.  Made  good  5'. 

Coppinger  went  Avalking  up  the  near  hills  and  brought  back  a  hare.  10  p.m. 

Coppinger  and  Chatel  lioth  showing  symptoms  of  scurvy  ;  by  Coppinger's  advice  I  ^"^ort'i  '^j'^.^^^^*  ^' 

book  in  a  stock  of  lime  juice.  v  V  

20° 

22nd  May. 

6  p.m. — Called  cook.    I  intended  taking  sights,  but  no  sun  appeared.  9.20  p.m. —  North  2— 3. 
Grot  under  way  for  Petermann  Fiord.     11.15  p.m. — Wood  of  starboard  runner  broke     o.  s.  3007 
between  the  first  upright  and  the  horns  of  the  fore  part  of  the  sledge  :  pitched  the  tent ;  -21'^ 
made  an  upright  out  of  the  pemmican  board.     Reversed  the  sledge,  shifting  the  drag- 
ropes  and  back. 

2M  May. 

This  work  having  been  completed  and  lashings  secured,  went  to  lunch  at  1.20  a.m.,  2  a.m. 
uncommonly  glad  of  some  warm  tea  ;  lashing  and  unlashing  with  a  nice  cool  northerly  North  2—4. 
breeze  being  hardly  a  warm  occupation.  '^^^ 
2.30  a.m. — Proceeded.    Travelling  very  good.  19° 
7.10  a.m. — Camped  about  2  miles  or  2^  miles  to  the  north  (true)  of  Cape  Tyson. 
7.30  p.m. — Called  cook.    10-40  p.m. — Got  under  way.    Good  heavy  squalls  from  Travelled  15'. 
the  north  (true).    The  ice  here  like  glass,  and  as  we  had  a  strong  fair  breeze  it  was  as  ^^^^^  S^^^  14'. 
much  as  we  could  do  to  stand. 

11.10  p.m. — The  sledge  slewing  suddenly  in  a  squall  capsized.    Unloaded  and  ^jy^h  4_7 
righted  sledge.  *  b.  c  q.  29-9.5 

11.30  p.m. — Proceeded.     Midnight.— Rounding  Cape  Tyson,  blowing  now  hard   

from  the  northward. 

24th  May. 

1.30  a.m. — Rounded  Cape  Tyson.    2*30  a.m. — Halted  for  lunch  off  a  small  island  4  a.m. 
inside  Offley  Island.    3|^  miles  from  Cape  Tyson.    Took  a  round  of  angles  from  the  top  ^orth  6—8. 
of  this  small  island.  ^-  ^-  ^- 

Relashed  the  sledge.  24° 
5  a.m. — Proceeded.    Shaped  a  course  down  the  Fiord,  keeping  close  to  the  IST.E.  .^g^^^^^ 
line  of  cliffs  which  run  in  a  S.S.E.  (true)  direction.  North'?— 8 

7.25  a.m. — Came  on  an  old  floe.  b.  c.  q.  29-6.5 

8  a.m. — -Camped  on  an  old  floe  about  \  mile  from  the  cliffs,  which  were  quite  perpen-  — — 
dicular,  about  1,100  feet  high,  and  in  some  places  overhanging. 

Snow  drifting  a  good  deal  and  blowing  hard.  Travelled  13-5'. 

7.40  p.m.— Called  cook.    The  wind  had  lulled  and  shifted  to  the  southward  (true)  ^^^^^  ^o^^  13-5' 
during  our  sleeping  time.    10-45  p.m. —Coppinger  and  I  went  to  explore  the  wonderful  ssE^-4b  c 
looking  ice  which  we  were  surrounded  with. 


25th  May.  l^" 

1  a.m. — Coppinger  and  I  halted  about  200  or  300  yards  fi-om  the  cliffs,  which  3.30  a.ra 
from  their  tops  resembling  so  much  the  fluting  of  an  organ,  I  named  the  Organ  Cliffs.  '^'^^^'^  1-  b-  c. 
Took  a  round  of  angles.    The  ice  here  was  of  a  mean  height  of  25  feet  above  the  water 
level,  its  surface  was  entirely  devoid  of  snow,  glassy,  and  with  most  beautifully  tinted  19" 
blue  vertical  veins  ;  and  had  numerous  small  circular  holes  in  it ;  we  also  constantly 
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Travelled  3'.  heard  sharp  cracks  in  the  ice,  in  fact  this  ice  had  every  characteristic  of  glacier  ice.  We 
Made  good  2-5'.  ^^^jj  ^^.^^^^  land  at  the  head  of  the  Fiord  from  the  S.W.  Hne  of  cHffs  to  a  hearing  of 
Oalm  b.  c.  261°  (Mag.).    We  also  observed  3  glacier  streams  flowing  through  the  cliffs  on  this  side 

29-77        (east  side)  and  4  on  the  other  of  the  Fiord.    Arrived  back  in  camp  at  5-30  a.m. 

  Lunched. 

5  a.m.— Got  under  way  and  brought  the  sledge  up  one  of  the  main  furrows  of 
this  glacier  ice,  and  camped  about  Ijt  miles  from  our  old  camp,  and  from  Offley  Island, 
about  200  yards  from  the  cliffs. 

Got  another  bearing  at  G  p.m.  of  the  land  at  the  head  of  the  Fiord,  and  made  it 
out  quite  distinctly  to  260°  30'  (mag.) 

8  a.m.- — Took  a  set  of  sights  for  longitude. 

Noon. — Got  a  meridian  altitude  which  made  our  latitude  81°  5'  N. 
8.20  p.m. — Called  cook.    During  the  night  wc  found  the  tent  very  warm,  68°  Fahr. 
being  noted. 

10.45  a.m. — Coppinger  and  I  went  away  exploring  in  a  S.S.E.  (true)  direction  to  find 
a  lead  to  advance  our  sledge  up  the  Fiord. 

26th  May. 

8  a  m,   0alra  c.  2.30  a.m.- — Halted,  and  went  on  the  top  of  a  high  hummock  and  got  a  round  of 

'^'^        compass  angles.    Had  a  very  good  view,  but  could  see  no  more  land  than  yesterday. 
21°  We  were  only  about  2|  miles  from  our  camp  and  had  very  difficult  walking  on  top  of  tins 

glacier  ice,  it  being  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  undulating.    On  our  Avay  we  had  to  cross 
8  p.m.  two  streams  of  water  which  lay  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction  (that  is  at  right  angles  to  the 

^^29-65        ^■^^^       ^^^^  Fiord),  through  the  centre  of  large  basins  or  immense  crevasses  in  this 

  wonderful  ice.    Returned  to  camp  at  6.30  a.m.",  having  selected  a  hne  of  exploration  for 

26°  to-morrow,  as  I  have  made  up  my  mind  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  trying  to  advance 

our  camp.  We  found  on  our  return  Hans  preparing  for  a  seal  hunt,  he  during  our 
absence  having  seen  three  or  four  seals  in  the  water  close  under  the  cliffs.  8  a.m. 
Dinner.  Looking  very  much  like  snow.  1  p.m.  Hans  returned  unsuccessful,  but 
brought  in  three  dovekies. 

7.40  p.m. — Called  cook.  Snowing  fast  and  very  thick,  so  no  use  in  exploring  to  day. 

27tfi  May. 

4  a.m.  3  a.m. —  Lunch.    3.30  a.m.    Weather  clearing,  but  thick  to  the  southward,  and  a 

^  c  i'^  2^9^0       Ijreeze  springing  up  from  the  N.]!*?.W.  (true)  is  making  the  snow  drift  in  great  quantities. 

  I  am  glad  of  being  able  to  rest  to-day  as  I  gave  my  foot  rather  a  twist  down  a  small 

20"        fissure  in  the  ice  yesterday. 
10  p.m.   ^  8.30  a.m.— Dinner.    6.30  p.m.  Called  cook. 

Weather  is  so  fearfully  thick  consider  it  useless  attempting  any  exploration,  so  shall 
hold  on  here  another  day. 


South  1—2. 
c.  m.  29-78 


25' 


28i/t  May. 


i  a-in-  4  a.m. — Got  a  few  sextant  angles. 

^*c"ra  ■'9-75  Coppinger  shot  three  dovekies.    9  a.m. — Dinner. 

■  1!  I  Weather  still  very  thick.    Hans  went  away  again  after  the  seals,  and  returned  at 

35°         1  p.m.  reporting  having  shot  an  usuk  seal.    With  the  sledge  and  dogs  got  it  into  camp. 

It  is  a  great  boon  getting  this  addition  to  our  usual  provisions,  and  also  for  the  dogs 
who,  though  they  eat  pemmican,  evidently  prefer  seal  meat. 
Had  seal  for  dinner,  which  Avas  excellent. 
n'i^^'w  '    "  ^'^^       — ^'^^^^^  cook.    Dull  evening,  but  determiijed  to  try  for  the  first  glacier  on 

"cm  29^8  Equipped  with  Hans'  spear  and  7  feet  of  line,  Coppinger  and  I  started  at 


10.30  p.m. 


Weather  clearing  a  little. 


29th  May. 


N 'N  w^2   3  ^       — ■'^^^^^^^  unable  to  proceed,  our  progress  being  checked  by  a  large  crevasse 


b  c  m~29-56    running  at  right  angles  to  our  course  from  70  to  90  feet  broad,  and  the  ice  at  the 

*   bottom  appeared  quite  rotten  ;  there  was  a  stream  of  water  running  through  the  centre 

21°      5  or  6  feet  wide ;  botli  sides  appeared  almost  perpendicular,  and,  though  we  had  a  good 
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ook  round,  we  could  find  no  way  doAvn,  and  even  if  we  had  I  question  if  we  could  have 
<  crossed.    We  now  appeared  to  be  about  30  feet  above  the  water  level  and  1  mile  or  1^ 
niles  from  the  glacier  which  was  to  the  S.E.  of  us,  and  about  6  miles  from  our  camp. 
We  here  had  lunch  and  got  a  round  of  compass  angles.    Coppinger  while  waiting 


7  p.m. 


lere  nearly  came  to  grief  down  a  small  crevasse,  but  saved  himself  by  spreading  out  his  Calm, 
ivms,  and  with  a  little  assistance  from  the  line  which  I  twisted  more  round  his  neck  than 
niy where  else,  he  scrambled  out  half  choked  by  my  zealous  efforts.  This  crevasse 
rppeared  very  deep,  and  we  were  unable  to  see  the  bottom,  and  most  fortunately  no 
vider,  or  else  Coppinger  would  have  gone  down  for  a  certainty.  The  weather  now 
Decame  threatening,  heavy  clouds  coming  off  the  cliffs  and  drifting  to  the  J[.N.W.  (true) 
though  the  wind  we  felt  was  from  that  direction. 

We  now  commenced  our  retreat  to  camp.  On  our  way  I  think  we  crossed  four 
3asins  or  crcA'asses  in  this  ice,  and  five  or  six  narrow  streams  of  water. 

We  endeavoured  to  measure  the  depth  of  one  of  the  narrow  crevasses,  and  made 
it  23  feet,  when  we  came  on  soft  snow^  and  had  not  weight  enough  to  sink  into  or  through 
it.    We  also  saw  several  avalanches  from  the  ice  cap  on  the  cliffs. 

We  arrived  in  camp  at  8  a.m.,  and  had  seal  for  dinner  which  was  very  good. 
I  tried  by  means  of  sextant  angles  of  the  top  of  the  cliffs  to  a  mark  on  the  glacier 
if  there  was  vertical  motion  in  this  ice  and  found  the  angle  to  alter  at  9-hour 
intervals ;  by  this  I  imagine  there  is  a  tidal  movement  here. 

Got  a  meridian  altitude  at  noon  which  makes  our  latitude  81°  3'  IST. 
6.45  p.m.^ — Called  cook.    Intended  having  another  look  out  from  a  high  hummock 
ibout  2  miles  from  here,  but  the  w^eather  was  too  thick. 

10.15  p.m. — Got  under  way  with  the  remains  of  seal  for  the  sledge,  and,  having 
phosen  a  place  to  lunch,  sent  the  sledge  back  for  the  tent  and  gear. 


ce, 


b.  29-58 


19' 


8  a.  m. 
Calm  b.  c.  ra. 
29-89 


Midnight. 
N.E.  7—8. 
b.  c.  q.  29-8r) 


30th  May. 

While  waiting  for  the  sledge  Coppinger  and  I  walked  in  tow'ards  the  Organ  Cliffs 
and  tried  to  land,  but  found  a  stream  of  water  close  into  the  cliffs,  so  were  unable.  The 
sledge  turned  up  at  3.15  a.m.,  so  we  had  lunch ;  after  which  we  sent  the  sledge  on  with 
Hans  and  Chatel  to  camp  on  the  north  side  of  the  glacier  ice,  and  which  bore  from  our 
yesterday's  camp  W.lST.W.  (true)  3  miles  to  4  miles.  Coppinger  and  I  tried  to  explore  a  lead 
in  the  glacier  ice  (N.  side)  but  found  it  impracticable  for  the  sledge  and  also  for  walking, 
being  full  of  crevasses,  though  walking  Avith  the  utmost  caution,  feeling  every  step  with  a 
pole  we  several  times  were  nearly  let  in. 

W"e  returned  to  camp  at  7.30  a.m.,  having  been  quite  convinced  there  was  no  road 
that  way. 

8.30  a.m. — Supper.    Chatel  not  well  to-day. 

6.30  p.m.— Called  cook.  3.50  p.m.  Coppinger  went  with  Hans  and  the  dogs  to 
depot  the  seal. 

Breezing  up  from  the  jST.N.E.  (true). 

31st  Mmj. 

2.50  a.m. — Having  packed  the  sledge  proceeded  shaping  course  for  E'o.  1  glacier 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Fiord.  6  p.m.  We  reached  the  west  shore  close  to  the  glacier 
and  landed  walking  to  its  snout.  It  w^as  a  good  deal  broken  up  and  had  numerous  cre- 
vasses some  distance  up,  and  in  some  places  nearly  to  the  junction  of  the  two  legs  which 
run  down  from  the  hills  at  different  angles,  the  southernmost  one  at  the  steepest  gradient. 
We  then  camped  on  the  floe  to  the  southward  of  the  glacier,  and  about  600  yards  from 
the  shore. 

Got  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon  which  made  our  latitude  81°  2'  40'^  IST. 
8  p.m. — Called  cook.    9  a.m. — Weather  fine  and  clear,  but  blowing  fresh  from  the  s  p.m. 
northward.  North  4 

11  p.m. — Coppinger,  Hans,  and  I  started  for  the  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  glacier 
thinking  we  might  be  able  to  climb  it. 


15° 


Travelled  1'3'. 
Made  good  10'. 
11  a.m. 
North  4—5. 
b.  c.  29-67 


12° 


-6  b. 


Is^  June. 


We  were  unable,  however,  to  reach  the  summit,  as  when  we  had  got  up  about  1,300 
feet  we  found  our  road  almost  perpendicular,  so  returned  to  camp,  which  we  reached  at 
3.30  a.m.  After  lunch  we  started  for  the  second  glacier  which  is  about  2^  miles  from 
the  first  ;  its  snout  was  very  precipitous.  Reached  the  camp  again  at'  7.30 
weather  very  thick  and  snowing  fast. 


a.m. 


3*30  a.m. 
North  3—5. 
c.  q.  s.  29.36. 

21  ■ 
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7  p.m. — Called  cook.    9  p.m.^ — Got  a  round  of  angles. 

Coppinger  and  I  went  with  Hans  and  the  dogs  to  the  glacier  ice.  A  fresh  hreeze 
and  a  good  deal  of  snow  drifting. 

2nd  June. 

Tried  to  get  a  view  down  the  Fiord,  and,  with  a  little  difficulty,  got  on  the  top  of 
a  hummock  for  that  purpose ;  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  snow  drifting  we  had  a  very 
poor  view. 

About  5  miles  from  the  camp,  where  the  young  floe  meets  the  glacier  ice,  there 
is  an  immistakeable  tidal  crack,  whereas  on  the  other  shore  no  cracks  are  to  be  seen. 

We  consider  now,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  both  coasts,  that  they  are  exactly 
similar  in  physical  construction  ;  their  geological  formation  appear  the  same,  both  are 
snow-capped,  and  have  glaciers  of  about  similar  form  and  size. 

7  a.m. — Returned  to  camp.  Got  a  round  of  sextant  and  compass-angles,  also  time- 
sights. 

7  p.m. — Called  cook.  10  p.m. — With  Hans  and  the  dogs  I  left  the  camp  to  visit 
the  dep6t  at  Cape  Morton.    10.30  p.m. — Snowing  fast  and  very  thick. 

^rd  June. 

2  a.m. — Arrived  at  the  depot,  which  appeared  to  be  all  right ;  one  bag  of  dog- 
biscuit  had  been  moved  about  10  yards,  but  not  damaged;  no  signs  of  any  tracks. 
Weather  still  very  thick. 

7.30  a.m. — Arrived  in  camp.  I  never  saw  the  dogs  go  so  well  before,  we  must 
have  been  over  quite  34  miles.    Saw  two  gulls  off  Cape  Lucie  Marie. 

8  p.m.—  Called  cook.  10.45  p.m. — Sent  sledge  with  Hans  and  Chatel  on  to 
Offley  Island  to  camp. 

4:th  June. 

5.30  a.m. — Coppinger  and  I  arrived  at  our  camp  on  the  south  side  of  Offley  Island. 
The  travelling  on  the  floe  rather  stiff  in  some  places,  the  snow  being  very  soft. 

After  lunch  Coppinger  and  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  island.  Got  a  round  of  sextant 
and  compass-angles.  Coppinger  found  a  cairn  where  I  had  been  taking  angles,  but  no 
record. 

10.8  a.m. — Dinner.  Got  a  meridian  altitude  at  noon  ;  latitude  by  it  81°  15'  29"  K 
10  p.m. — Called  cook.    A  most  beautiful  clear  night,  and  a  charming  warm  sun. 

5th  June. 

0.10  a.m. — Sent  Chatel  and  Hans  with  the  dogs  to  depot  our  seal  at  Cape  Tyson. 

Coppinger  and  I  walked  round  the  island  looking  for  the  Esquimaux  Huts  (Igluperk- 
suit)  reported  by  Hans  to  have  been  found  here  by  Polaris,  but  saAv  no  signs  of  them. 

Coppinger  shot  two  dovekies,  and  we  saw  one  or  two  seals.  Returned  to  camp  at 
4.30  a.m.  Wrote  a  record,  in  addition  to  the  one  given  me  by  the  Captain,  and  placed 
it  in  the  cairn  at  the  summit  of  the  island.  I  stated  in  my  record  where  we  had  been, 
and  also  that  no  water  was  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  channel. 

Chatel  and  Hans  returned,  the  latter  having  shot  another  seal. 

7  p.m. — Called  cook.  Fearfully  hot  all  night  in  the  tent,  and  all  awoke  with  head- 
aches. 

6th  June. 

1.45  a.m. — Got  under  way.  Blowing  fresh  from  the  N.X.B.  (true).  Walked 
along  the  shore  with  Coppinger  and  sent  the  sledge  on.  Came  across  several  tide 
cracks. 

5.45  a.m.^ — Camped  about  2^  miles  to  the  north  of  Cape  Tyson.  Blowing  hard  from 
the  N.N.E.  (true)  with  squalls.    We  saw  a  good  many  seals  while  on  the  march. 

7  p.m. —  Called  cook.    Almost  calm,  light  airs  from  the  south. 

10  p.m. — Got  under  way.  Sent  sledge  on  to  the  Observatory  at  Hall's  Rest. 
Snow  soft. 
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7th  June. 

At  6.30  a.m.,  to  my  intense  astonishment,  I  saw  Rawson  coming  towards  me.    He  Travelled  i.;  :) 

had  been  sent  back  from  Beaumont's  party  with  a  man  sick  with  scm'vy.  ^lon    ' ' '  '~ 

7  a.m. — Arrived  in  camp  at  Hall's  Rest.  N.E.  3— j. 
2.30  p.m. — Dinner.  b.  c.  q.  -j:)-:! 
4  p.m. — It  came  on  to  blow  from  the  N.N.E.  (true).  — T" 

12th  July. 

Getting  my  sledge  ready.  Received  my  instructions  from  Lieutenant  Beaumont, 
and  letters. 

9.45  p.m. — Grot  under  way  from  the  camp.  Rawson,  Coppinger,  and  Hans  lent 
us  a  hand  to  get  on  the  first  large  floe  off  Cape  Lupton ;  we  parted  company  at  11.45 
p.m..  they  having  been  of  much  assistance  to  us. 

13  th  July. 

4   a.m. — Lunch.     4.45   am. — Proceeded.     9.30   a.m. — As  the    sledge  wanted  Travelled  i  i'. 

relashing,  camped.  ^Oa'„f""'  " 

Bearing  of  Cape  Lupton  . .        . ,     185°  East  2—.'.. 

„       „       Tyson    . .        . .     256  b.  c  :."j  r>:.. 

The  travelling  was  very  wet,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  getting  the  dogs  7  p.  m. 

over  some  parts,  which  was  half  snow  and  half  water,  about  3  feet  deep.    We  all  had  a  Calm, 
ijood  deal  of  cramp  from  the  wetting.  ^" 
6.45  p.m. — Called  cook.    10.40  p.m. — Got  under  way. 

14^^  July. 

9  a.m. — Halted  for  lunch.    4.25  a.m. — Proceeded.    The  young  ice  most  treache-  'j[i.a veiled  ir 
rous,  with  numbers  of  holes  in  it.    At  8.30  a.m.  Regan  fell  through  and  got  a  fearful  Made  good  ii 
ducking,  and  as  he  was  very  cold,  I  cam.ped.  11  a.m. 

We  felt  the  constant  wetting  a  good  deal  to-day,  getting  a  good  deal  of  cramp 
irom  it. 

8  p.m. —  Called  cook.    10.50  p.m. — Got  under  way. 

Ibth  July. 

About  1  a.m.  came  on  a  lane  of  water  about  2  miles  from  Distant  Cape,  and 
some  of  the  ice  there  on  the  move. 

2  a.m. — After  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  succeeded  in  landing  in  Water  Course 
Bay,  and  very  thankful  we  were  to  have  arrived  all  right ;  both  men  and  dogs  a  goOv^ 
deal  done. 

Proceeded  after  lunch  for  the  cairn  on  Cairn  Hill,  having  dep6ted  my  gear  at 
Distant  Cape. 

We  found  a  look-out  party  at  the  Cairn,  who  communicated  our  arrival  with  the 
ship,  where  we  arrived  in  due  course  at  8  a.m. 

R.  B.  FULFORD. 


Compass  and  Sextant  Angles. 

24^/^  May,  1876. 

A  Offley  Island  N"o.  2. 

Offley  Point.    Zero  of  Sextant  Angles. 

ifo.  4  Glacier,  West  shore       . .  . .  2°  35' 

3       „          „  ....  4  40 

2       „          „  ..        ..  21  40 

1       „      .  .  „  ..        ..  32  40 

Cape  Morton       . .   78  20 

Centre  Joe  Island  .  .        . .        , .  89  28 

^  Offley  Island  No.  1     ..  ..        ..110  5 

Compass  Bearings. 

—  Cape  Tyson  78°  30' 

0  Joe  Island    358  0 

(8426)  3  K 
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4  a.m.    A  The  Camp. 


Noon. 


6  p.m. 


2.30  a.m. 


25th  May. 
Compass  Bearings. 


Extreme  of  East  land 

.  240°  30' 

Left  extreme  of  West  land 

,  261 

30 

No.  4  Glacier,  West  shore 

.  272 

30 

3       „  „ 

.  282 

30 

9 

.  336 

0 

.  351 

0 

O  of  Offlej  Island  "       '  \ 

.  72 

0 

Cape  Lucie  Marie 

.  19 

0 

Joe  Island ,  . 

.  25 

30 

Meridian  altitude  of  Sun's  L.L.  „ . 

59° 

37'  30" 

Index  error 

-  4  30 

Latitude 

.  81 

5  N 

Left  extreme  of  West  land  bottom  of 

Fiord   

.  250 

30 

Compass  arid  Sextant  Angles. 
26th  May,  1876. 
A  A  hummock  3-5'  S.,  77  W.  (mag.)  from  Camp. 


Compass  Bearings 

Extreme  of  East  land 

„         land  at  bottom  of  Fiord 
Cape  Coppinger 
Cape  Bemerton 
No.  4  Glacier,  West  land 

2  „ 

Cape  Lucie  Marie 
Joe  Island 

No.  1  Glacier,  East  land 
2 

o 

55  55 

Our  camp  in  Lat.  81°  4'  N. 

2^th  May,  1876. 
A  Camp,  Lat.  81°  4'  N. 

Sextant  Angles. 

Zero  No.  1  Glacier,  E.  shore 

*~  of  West  land  .  . 
No.  4  Glacier,  West  land 

2 
1 

No.  1  Glacier  (W.  land)  zero 
Cape  Lucie  Marie 


240° 
251 
266 
270 
2781 
286 
3.55 
7 

25 

31 
220 
231| 
232 

77 


55 
55 
55 


10°  10' 
41  44 
47  13 
104  33 
120  10 

21  40 


Compass  Bearhigs  from  above  position. 

No.  1  Glacier,  East  land  . .  . .  236  30 
Exireme  of  East  land  ..243  30 


Compass  and  Sextant  Angles. 

No.  4  Glacier  West  land    . . 
3 
2 


55 
35 
55 


280° 
285 
344 
357 
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Noon. 


29th  May. 

Mer.  alt.  of  Sun's  L.L.  . . 

I.E  

Lat.  81°  3'  N. 


60°  56' 
—    4'  30 


Noon. 


dlst  Mmj. 

Mer.  alt.  Sun's  L.L  61°  35' 

IE   _  5 

Lat.  81°  2'  40"  N.    No.  1  Glacier,  West  land. 


Compass  Bearings, 

^  Camp  at  No.  1  Glacier,  West  Land. 
Cape  Lupton 

Beginning  of  Organ  Cliffs 
No.  1  Glacier,  East  Land.  . 
2 

3,      "         [[       (Cape  Fulford) 
Extremity  of  East  laiid    . , 
Cape  Lucie  Marie  . . 
Cape  Tjson 


104° 
156i 
2021 
212' 
216 
234 
501 
1121 


Sextant  Angles  from  .same  position. 
Cape  Lupton 

Commencement  of  Organ  Cliffs 
No.  1  Glacier,  East  land  . . 
2 
3 


37 


Zero 
44°  10' 
90 

99  30 
104 


Compass  and  Sextant  Angles. 

Extremity  of  East  land  (Cape  Fulford) 
Angle  between  Cape  Lucie  Marie  and  Lupton 


121° 
641 


A  OflSey  Island. 


4ith  J  line. 


Low  Cape  of  Organ  Cliffs 
Cape  Coppinger  .  . 
Cape  Bemerton   , . 
No.  4  Glacier,  West  land 

3  „ 
2 


Noon. 


}3 

?5 


Cape  Lucie  Marie 
Cape  Morton 
Joe  Island 
Bellot  Island 

St.  Patrick  Bay  (N.  headland) 
Cape  Beechy 
Cape  Frederick  YII 
Cape  Lupton 
Hall's  Rest 

Obs.  alt.  Sun's  L.L 
I E 

Lat.  81°  'l5'29"N 


Compass  Bearings.    Sextant  Ariglei 


254° 

Zero. 

263 

9°  30' 

266 

12  20 

2681 

15  20 

271' 

16 

2841 

31  30 

2951 

41  10 

3191 

66  30 

343 

88  30 

355 

99  30 

46 

64 

81 

90 

97 

1001 

62°  r 

—  5 

3K2 
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DR.  E.  W.  COPPINGER'S  REPORT  ON  PETERMANN  FIORD,  MAY  AND 

JUNE,  1876. 

H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Barden  Bay, 
Sir,  11th  September,  I'il*':,. 

In  compliance  with  your  Order  of  August,  187G,  that  I  should  furnish  you  with  a 
Report  on  the  Petermann  Fiord,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  party  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Fulford,  to  which  I  was  attached,  started  from  Thank  God 
Harbour  on  the  22nd  May,  and  on  the  second  journey  rounded  Cape  Tyson  and  entered 
the  fiord.  On  leaving  Cape  Tyson  and  Offley  Island,  which  were  considered  to  mark 
the  north-east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  fiord,  we  saw  some  miles  before  us  an  abrupt, 
precipitous  wall  of  ice,  extending  in  an  irregularly  wavy  but  unbroken  line  from  shore  to 
shore.  When  we  had  got  about  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oflfley  Island,  the  young  floe  on 
which  we  had  been  travelling  terminated,  but  was  connected  through  the  intervention  of 
a  hummock  hedge  with  an  old  glassy-hummocked  floe,  over  which  we  proceeded  until  we 
reached  the  margin  of  the  heavy  ice  above-mentioned. 

Here  at  11^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ofl3ey  Island,  and  about  1,000  yards  from  the  high 
precipitous  cliffs  which  form  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  fiord,  we  made  our  second  camp  (see 
plan).  The  old  floe  on  which  we  camped  was  rigidly  connected  with  the  heavy  ice ;  in 
some  places  the  precipitous  and  cleanly-fractured  face  of  the  latter  meeting  the  old  floe 
at  a  sharp  right  angle.  On  examining  the  surface  of  the  heavy  ice,  we  found  it  to  be 
totally  different  in  character  from  that  of  a  floe.  It  was  of  glassy  smoothness,  and  so 
slippery  and  uneven  that  walking  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  was  impossible,  and 
to  get  along  at  all  it  was  frequcnth'  necessary  to  resort  to  crawling.  The  surface  was 
thickly  studded  with  circular  pits,  about  six  inches  deep,  and  from  1  to  IS  inches  in 
diameter,  usually  containing  a  little  snow  and  some  dark  powder,  of  which  I  obtained 
specimens.  In  general  configuration  the  surface  of  this  ice  was  arranged  for  the  most 
part  in  undulating  ridges,  extending  obliquely  down  the  fiord  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction : 
but  as  a  rule  interrupted  by  wide  fissures  and  faults,  so  that  few  of  the  ridges  were 
directly  continuous  for  a  greater  length  than  tv.  o  miles.  The  height  from  crest  to  furrow 
Avas  usually  about  30  feet,  and  the  slope  so  steep  and  slippery  that  in  many  places  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  cross  the  ridges  except  by  cutting  steps,  or  by  some  such  contrivance. 
The  furrows,  as  a  rule,  had  a  certain  amount  of  snow  bed,  and  so  far  as  they  went  afforded 
good  travelling ;  but  where  the  ice  was  devoid  of  snow,  not  even  a  dog  could  obtain  foot- 
hold. It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  the  above  that  the  ice-surface  was  everyu  here 
disposed  in  these  great  ridges  and  furrows ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  many  patches 
from  five  to  six  acres  in  extent  of  bare  ice  exhibiting  an  irregularly  undulating  surface 
from  30  to  35  feet  above  the  water  level,  and  intersected  by  narrow  fissures. 

Having  explored  all  the  ice  within  a  day's  journey  of  this  camp,  and  ascertained  that 
by  keeping  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  old  floe,  which  sent  a  tongue  (as  show- n  in  the 
plan)  under  the  N.E.  cliffs,  and  that  by  taking  to  a  furrow  of  the  glacier  ice  for  another 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  we  coidd  advance  our  position,  we  packed  up  and  proceeded. 

Our  third  camp,  then,  reached  on  the  25th  May  was  13  miles  from  Offley  Island  and 
200  yards  from  the  N.E.  line  of  cliffs.  Here  Lieutenant  Fulford  obtained  "sights"  for 
latitude.  From  4  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  position,  these  cliffs  presented  a 
vertical  face  about  1,100  feet  high,  composed  of  alternating  bands  of  light-grey  and  dark 
slate-coloured  fossiliferous  limestone  rock,  and,  the  cliffs  from  abreast  our  third  camp,  were 
surmounted  by  an  ice-cap,  whose  blue  jagged  edge  lying  flush  with  the  face  of  cliffs,  we 
estimated  at  a  thickness  of  40  feet.  The  cliffs  of  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  fiord  presented 
a  similar  ice-cap,  but  of  greater  extent,  as  it  began  about  10  miles  to  the  soutliAvard  of 
Cape  Lucie  Marie,  i.e.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  first  glacier,  and  was  continuous  to  the 
southward  as  far  as  the  cliff's  were  seen  to  extend. 

From  both  sides  the  ice  seemed  to  be  flowing  steadily  over  the  cliffs,  as  evidenced 
by  frequent  avalanches  in  which  great  masses  of  the  ice-cap  projecting  over  became 
detached,  and  carrying  with  them  in  their  descent  masses  of  rock  torn  from  the  face 
of  the  cliffs,  came  thundering  down  to  the  floe,  marking  their  flight  by  dense  clouds 
of  snow,  and  accompanied  by  a  long  series  of  echoes,  creating  a  most  grand  and  imposing 
effect.  Some  idea  of  the  force  Avith  which  these  avalanches  came  down  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  large  stones  were  sometimes  projected  across  the  floe  to  a 
distance  of  80  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 

At  this  third  camp,  the  furthest  position  to  which  with  our  disabled  sledge  and 
unsuitable  equipments  we  could  move  our  baggage,  Ave  spent  three  days  devoted  to 
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\  alking  excursions.  The  greatest  distance  up  the  fiord  to  which  we  could  proceed  was 
)  miles  from  camp,  and  to  attain  this  distance  we  had  to  run  some  risks  of  falhng 
hrough  hidden  crevasses,  or  slipping  from  high  ice  slopes  into  water-chasms ;  so  that 
ve  had  to  content  ourselves  with  making  our  furthest  look-out  point  the  summit  of 
!  n  ice-pinnacle  1 8^  miles  from  Offley  Island. 

About  one  mile  from  us  was  the  nearest  glacier  of  the  N^.B.  shore,  two  miles  beyond 
t  a  second,  and  half  a  mile  further  on  a  third.  We  had  found,  as  we  approached  these 
^^laciers,  that  the  main  ice  of  the  fiord  became  more  and  more  fissured,  and  that  the 
faults  in  the  continuity  of  the  ridges  and  the  furrows  became  more  frequent  and  embar- 
rassing ;  but  from  the  eminence  now  attained  it  seemed  that  these  glaciers  were  the 
nuclei  of  disruptions  of  the  main  ice,  and  hence  the  progressively-increasing  difficulties 
^^  travelling.  Carrying  the  eye  along  the  'N.'Et.  line  of  cliffs,  we  saw  the  land  terminate 
abruptly  about  20  miles  off"  in  a  prominent  bluff",  and  from  this  point  for  a  quarter  of 
the  way  across  the  head  of  the  fiord  no  land  was  to  be  seen,  but  the  same  strange 
undulating  sea  of  ice,  which  from  the  main  ridges  lying  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
would  seem  to  be  flowing  into  the  fiord  in  an  east  to  west  direction.  The  fact  of  our 
distinctly  seeing  those  ridges  at  so  great  a  distance  was  perhaps  due  to  the  gradual 
shoaling  of  the  water  up  the  fiord,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  elevation  of  the  ice. 

Carrying  the  eye  to  the  right  of  a  bearing  of  E".  120°  (mag.)  from  our  furthest 
position,  a  background  of  land  about  30  miles  distant  was  clearly  seen  extending  behind, 
and  as  it  were  overlapping  the  apparent  termination  of  the  S.W.  line  of  cliffs.  The 
latter  cliff's  presented  to  the  eye  an  appearance  almost  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
i^.E.  cliffs,  with  which  they  seemed  to  correspond  as  if  originally  parts  of  the  same  land. 
Both  were  of  about  equal  height,  were  equally  precipitous,  presented  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  strata,  the  same  description  of  ice-cap ;  and  both  were  grooved  by  glaciers, 
there  beino"  four  on  the  S.W.  side  and  three  on  the  N^.E.  side  of  the  fiord. 

When  about  a  mile  from  the  nearest  glacier  we  came  to  a  wide  fissure,  about 
30  yards  broad,  which  seemed  to  extend  nearly  across  the  fiord,  and  whose  precipitous 
glassy  walls,  50  feet  high  from  brink  to  water,  we  had  no  means  of  descending.  The 
bottom  of  this  fissure  Avas  composed  of  treacherous-looking,  slushy  ice,  with  a  lane  of 
dark  water,  2  feet  wide,  along  the  middle ;  so  that  had  we  succeeded  in  getting  down  we 
should  probably  have  been  unable  to  cross.  About  this  same  locality  were  several 
narrow  fissures,  some  of  which,  from  the  very  slippery  nature  of  the  ice,  it  was  difficult 
to  avoid  falling  into.  One  of  these,  in  a  tolerably  level  part  of  the  ice,  we  found  by 
measure  ment  to  be  2  feet  wide  above,  and  23  feet  deep,  from,  blink  to  a  probable  false 
[bottom  of  loose  snow,  on  which  the  light  weight  of  our  measuring  line  rested. 
I  The  ice  was  incessantly  crackling.  Wherever  we  stood  we  heard  about  every 
half  minute  a  noise  varying  between  the  sharp  crack  of  a  whip  and  the  report  of  a 
guncap,  resulting,  as  we  soon  discovered,  from  the  formation  of  thread-like  cracks,  many 
yards  in  length,  which  formed  a  kind  of  network  over  the  surface  of  the  ice. 

The  behaviour  of  the  water  in  the  wide  fissures  was  very  puzzling.  It  seemed  to 
rise  and  fall  to  a  certain  extent  through  the  ice,  but  not  enough  to  account  for  the  whole 
tidal  movement ;  and  we  were  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  the  glacier  ice  was  only 
aground  at  certain  periods  of  the  tide,  and  that  it  consequently  behaved  in  some  respects 
like  a  floe,  and  in  others  like  grounded  ice.  ^STot  being  provided  with  a  sounding  line, 
no  estimate  of  the  depth  of  any  part  of  the  fiord  was  made.  However,  to  solve  the 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  vertical  tidal  movement  in  the  ice,  Lieutenant  Fulford  ^ 
took  a  series  of  sextant  angles  betw^een  the  summit  of  the  cliff*  adjoining  our  camp  and 
a  marked  spot  on  the  ice,  and  taking  observations  at  different  periods  of  the  tide,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  vertical  motion. 

Having  failed  to  get  up  the  fiord  by  the  isT.E.  side  to  a  greater  distance  than 
1 8^  miles  from  Offley  Island,  Lieutenant  Fulford  decided  on  moving  round  by  the  edge 
of  the  glacier  ice  to  the  opposite  or  S.W.  side,  and  on  trying  there  to  discover  a  more 
practicable  route  than  we  had  hitherto  encountered.  In  the  latter  attempt,  however,  we 
were  disappointed,  for  after  travelling  along  the  floe  under  the  S.W.  cliffs  to  a  distance  of 
13  miles  from  Cape  Lucie  Marie,  we  found  the  glacier  ice  jammed  right  against  the  face 
of  the  cliff's,  and  not  affiording  anywhere  a  practicable  route  for  our  sledge.  Between  the 
young  floe  and  the  glacier  ice  was  a  well  marked  tidal  crack,  which  extended  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  across  the  fiord,  that  is,  for  as  far  as  the  young  floe  and  the  glacier  ice 
met  without  the  intervention  of  an  old  floe.    (See  diagram.) 

On  the  3rd  June  we  commenced  our  return  journey,  and  stopping  for  one  day  at 
Ofl&ey  Island,  had  opportunities  of  collecting  specimens  of  Silurian  fossils,  and  of 
observing  the  glacial  planings  and  scorings  which  this  island  exhibits  to  a  remarkable 
degree.    The  scorings  run  uniformly  from  the  summit  of  the  island,  at  its  N.E. 
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extremity  to  the  beach  at  the  S.\Y.  end,  grooving  successive  layers  of  grey  and  black 
limestone.  The  layers  of  rock  lie  horizontally ;  both  are  fossiliferous,  the  grey 
abounding  in  fossil  corals,  and  molluscs,  the  black  containing  corals,  but  to  a  less  extent. 
The  N.E.  extremity  presents  an  abrupt  precipitous  face,  513  feet  high,  showing  the  same 
arrangement  of  stratified  rock  as  on  the  glaciated  slope,  and  closely  corresponding  with 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  opposite  face  of  Cape  Tyson,  one  mile  distant.  Subse- 
quent observations  at  Cape  Tjson  showed  that  in  geological  formation  it  closely  corre- 
sponded ^vith  OfHey  Island.  Being  under  the  impression  that  Esquimaux  remains  had 
been  found  at  Offley  Island  by  the  U.S.  "Polaris"  Expedition,  we  searched  carefidly  round 
the  island  for  signs  of  winter  or  summer  habitations,  but  were  unable  to  discover  any, 
probably  owing  to  the  great  accumulation  of  snow  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  land. 

During  this  expedition  fcAv  traces  of  animal  life  were  seen.  On  the  28tli  May 
several  dovekies  vrere  seen  in  Avatercracks,  close  to  the  i^.E.  cliffs  of  the  fiord,  and  on  the 
same  day  an  ivory  (?)  gull  was  seen  flying  by  the  cliffs  in  a  southerly  direction.  Two 
seals  (an  usuk  and  a  neitsuk)  Avere  shot  by  Hans,  and  several  others  were  seen  on  the 
young  floe,  in  the  vicinity  of  Offiey  Island.  ISTear  our  camp  at  the  first  glacier  of  the 
S.W.  shore  of  the  fiord  tracks  of  a  bear  were  seen  by  the  Esquimaux  Hans,  further 
signs  of  life  were  noticed. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  above  that  the  results  of  this  expedition  have  not  been  as 
decisive  as  could  be  wished,  yet  I  think  enough  has  been  done  to  justify  us  in  concluding 
that  the  Petermann  Fiord  is  the  outlet  of  a  huge  glacier  stream  pouring  probably  from  the 
eastward,  to  Avhich  the  glaciers  pouring  through  the  IST.E.  and  S.W.  cliffs  are  insignificant 
tributaries,  not  adding  materially  to  the  main  volume  of  ice. 

In  several  particulars  this  glacier  presented  features  deviating  considerably  from  the 
general  rule,  which  points,  although  already  touched  on  in  this  Keport,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
summarise  as  follows : — 1.  The  absence  of  ouAvard  sliding  motion,  probably  due  to  the 
immobility  of  the  floe  in  the  mouth  of  the  fiord,  the  Ioav  gradient  of  the  glacier,  and  the 
prolonged  cold  season.    2.  Its  partial  subjection  to  tidal  influence  for  more  than  a  mile 


above  the  snout. 


The  absence  of  detached  bergs  beloAv  the  snout.    4.  The  diminu- 


tive height  of  the  terminal  cliff,  ranging  only  from  1 6  to  30  feet  above  the  sea  level.  5.  The 
presence  of  Avater  in  the  fissures  2  miles  above  the  snout,  when  the  mean  altitude  aa^s 
40  feet.    6.  The  Ioav  gradient  of  the  glacier. 

On  the  7th  June  our  party  returned  to  Thank  God  Harbour. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  COPPmOER, 

To  Capt.  H.  F.  Stephenson,  R.N., 
H.M.S.  "Discovery." 


M.D., 

Surgeon,  E.N. 


Vr.  Cbatel, 

Cap.  Forecastle. 
Dvd  Stewart, 

zntl  Cap.  Fore- 

tO]). 

W.C..WollingtoB. 

Serjeant  R.M.  A. 
Win.  Ward, 

Armourer. 

J.  -Iv  Smitli, 
>:vilmakor. 

llv.  Edwards. 
A.B. 

Hy.  Winsor, 
t'arp.  Crew. 


SUB -LIEUTENANT  CRAWFORD  CONYBEARE.  ORDERS  TO,  7tr  APPJL. 
ORDERS  TO.  FROM  LIEUT.  ARCHER,  Idtii  APRIL.  REPORT  OF,  21st 
APRIL.  SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  8th  to  20tii  APRIL.  ORDERS  TO,  FROM 
LIEUT.  FULFORD.  29th  APRIL.  ORDERS  TO,  7th  MAY.  REPORT  OF. 
19th  may.  sledge  JOURNAL,  2nd  to  18th  MAY.  ORDERS  TO,  22nd 
MAY.    SLEDGE  JOURNAL,  22nd  to  31st  MAY. 

H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 
Memo.  1th  April,  1876. 

Lieutenant  Archer  being  detached  on  an  extended  journey  of  exploration  doAvn 
Lady  Franklin  Sound,  I  have  appointed  you  to  an  8-man  sledge,  the  "  Endeavour," 
victualled  for  42  days  as  an  auxiliary  to  that  Officer.  You  Avill  therefore  place  yourself 
at  once  under  his  orders,  and  be  ready  to  leave  the  ship  to-morrow  the  8th  instant. 


2.  The  two  sledges  Avill  travel  together  for  seven  days,  then 


Lieutenant 


Archer  120  rations,  Avhich  is  separately  packed  on  your  sledge,  as  Avell  as  leaving  a  depot 
of  84  rations  on  the  spot  selected  by  him,  and  exchanging  any  men  Avith  his  sledge  creAv 
he  may  wish,  return  on  board  by  the  22nd  April. 

3.  I  desire  you  Avill  make  all  possible  notes  along  the  coast  over  Avhich  you  travel, 
strictly  adhering  to  the  sledge  instructions  with  Avhich  you  are  now  fully  acquainted. 

4.  You  have  my  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  journey  and  a  safe  return. 

H.  F.  STEPHENSON, 
7o  Suh- Lieutenant  Conyheare,  '  Captain. 

H.M.S.  "Discovery.'' 


I 


2  4/.ijaj3: 


rr.  Cbatel 
Cap.  For 

Dvd  Stow 
znd  Cap 

W.C.Wel 

Serjeant 
Wan.  War 
Armour 
Srnii 

llv.  Ethva 

Hv.  Wins 
"*  arp.  C 


m 

North  Side  of  Lady  Franklin  Sound, 

15th  April,  1876. 

You  will  leave  this  position  on  the  ITth  instant,  with  the  12-man  sledge  victualled 
or  10  days,  and  return  to  the  ship  with  as  much  despatch  as  the  state  of  your  sledge 
rill  allow. 

If  you  find  on  your  arrival  at  Stony  Cape  that  you  are  likely  to  have  any  provisions 

0  spare,  you  are  to  leave  them  at  that  Cape  or  the  Bivouac,  taking  care  that  you  have 
,mple  provisions  to  return  to  the  ship. 

You  will  in  any  case  leave  in  as  conspicuous  a  position  as  possible  at  Stony  Cape 

1  notice  of  Avhat  you  have  left  and  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

ROBERT  H.  ARCHER, 

Lieutenant. 

Fo  Suh- Lieutenant  C.  Conyheare. 


H.M.S.  "  Discovery,''  at  Discovery  Harbour, 
3ir,  ^Ist  April,  1876. 

In  obedience  to  your  memo,  of  the  7th  April,  I  placed  myself  under  the  orders  of 
"jieutenant  Archer,  and  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  12.30  p.m.,  I  left  the  ship  in  command  of 
^he  party  (H  M.  sledge  "  Endeavour,"  8  men,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Miller,  engineer, 
ivvith  H.M.  sledge  "  Westward  Ho,"  12  men),  Lieutenant  Archer  having  proceeded  in 
idvance  with  you. 

We  encamped  the  lirst  night  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  the  western  entrance. 

On  the  9th  we  crossed  the  western  entrance,  having  to  double  man  the  sledges,  and 
at  noon  arrived  at  Sun  Land,  meeting  you  there  ;  and  in  obedience  to  your  verbal  orders 
proceeded  by  the  icefoot  inshore  up  the  sound.  We  encamped  that  night  1^  miles 
from  the  extremity  of  Sun  Land , 

On  the  10th  we  encamped  on  the  land  close  to  the  Bivouack  Hills,  having  had  very 
good  travelling.  On  the  1 1th  we  crossed  the  land  and  encamped  in  Sun  Bay,  two  miles  from 
Stony  Cape  :  the  work  having  been  very  severe  crossing  the  land  owing  to  the  soft  snow. 

On  the  i2th  at  10.30  a.m.  we  arrived  at  Stony  Cape,  and  found  the  flag  and  your 
orders  to  me.  We  crossed  Dougal  Bay,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Straight,  Miller  Island,  at 
5  p.m.,  where  we  found  your  encampment. 

The  sledges  had  come  very  heavily  across  Dougal  Bay,  and  the  men  were  rather 
exhausted. 

On  the  13th  we  started  along  the  icefoot  of  Miller  Island,  Lieutenant  Archer 
baking  charge  of  the  party.  At  2.30  p.m.  we  struck  across  the  bay  and  encamped  three 
[juarters  of  a  mile  from  Keppel  Head. 

We  arrived  at  Keppel  Head  at  11  a.m.,  where  you  took  leave  of  the  party. 

We  travelled  along  the  icefoot,  and  at  2.35  p.m.  arrived  at  a  low  rocky  point 
Pormed  by  the  debris  fallen  from  the  cliffs.  Lieutenant  Archer  selected  this  as  a 
favourable  spot  for  a  boat  to  be  left,  and  erected  a  small  cairn. 

We  encamped  about  2^  miles  further  on,  oflp  a  small  point,  having  had  some 
iifRcidty  in  getting  the  sledges  round  the  point. 

On  the  15th  we  started  at  9  a.m.;  the  icefoot  was  very  good  till  10.30  a.m.,  when 
we  arrived  at  some  rough  ice.  The  12-man  sledge  could  hardly  be  moved  over  it,  so 
Lieutenant  Archer  decided  on  examining  it. 

The  sledges  were  hauled  on  to  the  floe,  unloaded,  and  the  tents  pitched.  Lieutenant 
Archer  and  myself  examined  the  sledge  and  found  both  runner  irons  broken  across  in 
:he  weld,  the  sledge  was  weakened  considerably,  the  wood  of  one  runner  being  strained. 

Lieutenant  Archer  decided  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  allow  the  12-man  sledge  to 
proceed  any  further  with  its  present  heavy  load,  so  he  directed  me  to  return  to  the  ship 
n  charge  of  the  damaged  sledge  on  the  17th  victualled  for  10  days.  .  I  enclose  a  copy  See  abu. 
)f  his  letter  to  me. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  preparing  the  depot  according  to  the  new 
irrangement. 

On  the  l6th  at  9.30  a.m.  we  started  with  Lieutenant  Archer's  8-man  sledge, 
dctualled  for  42  days,  and  the  12-man  sledge  carrying  the  depot  of  288  rations.  The 
iepot  was  secured  on  a  small  point  about  one  mile  from  the  encampment  and  marked  by 
I  flag.  My  party  accompanied  him  to  a  small  point  about  2  miles  from  the  encamp- 
nent  and  took  leave  of  him.  My  party  then  returned  to  the  tent.  I  v/alked  a  mile 
3ut  into  the  channel  where  I  could  get  a  view  down  the  coast ;  the  north  side  from 
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Keppel  Head  and  as  far  as  I  could  see  (about  20  miles)  runs  in  a  line  hearing  N.E.  by 
E.  and  S.W.  by  W.  (true). 

The  headland  known  as  the  island,  seems  to  close  the  Sound,  high  distant  land 
being  visible  on  either  side  of  it,  I  could  not  see  any  openings.  The  south  coast  closes 
in  and  gets  considerably  lower,  showing  signs  of  valleys.  The  north  side  from 
Keppel  Head  consists  of  high  shale  cliffs  from  800  to  1000  feet  high,  Avith  occasional 
low  points  formed  by  the  fallen  dchris.  We  commenced  our  return  journey  on  the  l7th, 
and  arrived  on  board  at  2-30  p.m.  on  the  20th,  having  left  a  small  depot  of  48 
rations  on  a  small  rocky  point  400  yards  from  Stony  Cape,  as  directed  by  Lieutenant 
Archer,  and  also  a  conspicuous  mark  and  record  on  that  Gape. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  bringing  to  your  favourable  notice  the  conduct  of  the  men 
under  my  command,  especially  that  of  Frank  Chatel,  captain  of  the  forecastle  (captain 
of  the  sledge),  and  David  Stewart,  captain  of  the  foretop, 

I  have.  Sir,  the  honour  to  be 

Y"our  obedient  servant, 

CRAWFORD  CONYBEARE, 
To  Ccqytain  II.  F.  Stephenson,  E.N.,  S'lih-Lientenant,  R.N. 

II.M.S.  "  Discovery  "  Discovert/  Harhovr. 


H.M.S.  "Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour. 

12th  August,  1876. 

?>th  April. 

'I'cmperatm-e:—  12.30   p.m. — Left   the    ship   in   charge  of  H.  M.  sledges   ^'Endeavour"  and 

inside  -^P  <•  Westward  Ho  '"  (Lieutenant  Archer  having  gone  ahead  with  the  Captain's  party). 
\v'i'mf N  w"]")' N  Cheered  by  the  ship's  company.     1.30. — Reached  the  icefoot  of  Expedition  Island. 

1  to  2  I) /  '^^^6  travelling  good.  3.0. — Had  to  leave  the  icefoot  for  half-an-hour,  the  sledges 
])ist.  made  good  came  Very  heavily  through  the  snow.  5.30. — Left  the  icefoot  and  struck  across  the 
, ,  •'^  miles.^  western  entrance,  the  last  half-hour  on  the  icefoot  had  been  bad,  Ave  had  to  double  man 
HnuTs^ on  raarcr"        sledges.    6.30.— Encamped  a  quarter  of  a.  mile  from  Expedition  Island  under  the 

r>ii.  15m.  lee  of  some  hummocks.    The  snow  had  been  very  heavy  and  the  men  Avere  tired. 
Ikst       0  45 

^th  April. 

Temp.: —  5.45. — Called  the  cook.     9.10. — Started  the  load  of  the  12-man  sledge,  took 

^  ^OTv^  time  to  pack.  9.45. — The  snow  was  very  heavy,  and  we  were  unable  to 
North  1  to '>  b  c  niove  the  sledges  except  by  standing  pulls.  Double-manned  the  sledges,  and  at  12.20 
„,  reached  the  icefoot  of  Sun  Land.   Halted  for  lunch.   12.30. — The  Captain  and  Lieutenant 

1  C  DIT)  '  ' 

ont      —20°     Archer  arrived  and  ordered  me  to  proceed  inside  Sun  Land  and  up  the  sound  in  conse- 
iu       +10'     quence  of  the  bad  state  of  the  ice  between  Sun  Cape  and  Stony  Cape.    1.30. — Started 
Calm  b.  c.  round  Sun  Land  on  the  icefoot,  the  travelling  was  very  good. 

^^'Jmlles'^  """'^  — Encamped  on  the  tloe,  the  last  hour  on  the^  icefoot  had  been  bad,  having  to 

Travelled  7  miles,  doublc-mau  the  sledges  occasionally. 

Hours  on  march  Wiusor  complained  of  pain  and  sick  headache,  and  was  unable  to  eat  anything, 

7h.  15m.  gnave  him  two  aperient  pills. 

Lunch    1     10      °  ^ 
Rest       0  45 

Temp. : — 

out  -20°  ^r.    ^      *  -1 

in         +20"  ^^^'^  April. 
(Jalm  m.  f. 

Temp.:—  6.50. — Called  the  cook.    9.50.—  Started  on  the  icefoot,  travelling  pretty  good. 

out      —10°  12.35. — Halted  for  lunch,  a  lemming  was  caug-ht  during  lunch-time.    1.45. — Started. 

Wcst'>to^l)  ^" — 'T'he  12-man  sledge  capsized,  unloaded  it,  no  damage  was  done.    2.35. — Proceeded. 

Dist.  mado  Wod  — Reached  Cape  Rest,  left  the  icefoot  and  took  to  the  floe,  it  was  wind-blown  and 

5-5  miles.''  had  the  appearance  of  old  ice.    5.15. — Reached  the  land.    6. — Camped  about  300  yards 

Ti  avelled  7  miles,  from  Bivouack  Hill.    Picked  up  a  piece  of  drift-wood  3  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  5^  in.  in 

Honrs  on  march  diameter. 

t>n.  .)m. 
liunch  lb.  5m. 
Uoloadinrj  sled^'c 
'■f'Ht,  &c.,'  111.  " 
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11  tk  April. 
9.15.— Started  IS-man 


6.10. — Called  the  cook.  9.15. — Started  12-man  sledge  double-manned,  the 
snow  was  very  heavy.  We  took  1  hour  5  minutes  getting  the  12-man  sledge  to  the 
top  of  a  gentle  rise  400  yards  from  our  encampment,  brought  both  sledges  to  the 
foot  of  the  second  ridge  and  halted  for  lunch  at  12.30,  having  made  half  a  mile  in 
3  hours  5  minutes.  The  snow  was  from  1^  to  2|-  feet  deep,  the  sledges  sinking  to  the 
cross-bars,  19  hands  on  the  large  sledge  being  barely  sufficient  to  move  it  at  times, 
1.30, — Started,  double-manning  the  sledges.  4.10, — Reached  the  ice  in  Sun  Bay,  the 
travelling  over  the  floe  was  fairly  good.  5.10. — Encamped  about  2  miles  from  Stony 
Cape. 


Temp. : — 
out  +10° 
in  -MO to  32^ 

Calm  c.  8. 

Noon. 
Temp.  0°. 
West  1.  2.  o.  c. 

Temp.  :— 

out  0* 

in  -1-16° 
South  2.  b.  c. 
Dist.  made  good 

o  miles. 
Travelled  S'S 

miles. 
Hour's  on  march 

eh.  Om. 
Lanch      1  10 
Kest        0  45 


\2th  April 

5.30. — Called  the  cook.  8.30. — Started  on  the  icefoot.  9. — Unable  to  travel 
on  the  icefoot  on  account  of  the  water,  took  to  the  floe,  the  travelling  very  bad. 
The  weather  getting  thick  and  snowing.  10,30.— Arrived  at  Stony  Cape  and  found  the 
Captain's  flag,  with  directions  to  cross  the  bay  and  proceed  to  Cape  Straight. 

12. — Halted  for  lunch,  the  travelling  had  been  very  bad  through  deep  snow,  with 
small  hummocks.  1.15, — Started,  5. — Arrived  at  Cape  Straight,  Miller  Island,  where 
we  found  the  Captain's  encampment,  and  encamped. 


l^th  April 

5,30, — Called  the  cook.  8.40. — Started  on  the  icefoot  of  Miller  Island,  Lieu- 
tenant Archer  taking  command  of  the  party.  The  travelling  was  very  good. 
11. — The  12-man  sledge  capsized  while  coming  over  a  crack  in  the  icefoot.  11.35. — 
Started.  Winsor  complained  of  acute  pain  in  his  eyes,  he  had  worn  snow  goggles 
all  day  and  the  previous  day  as  well ;  his  eyes  were  closed  and  were  running  a  good  deal, 
I  put  some  green  crape  inside  his  goggles,  and  a  bandage  over  all.  12.5.— Halted  for 
lunch.  1.15. — Started.  2. — Left  the  icefoot  and  struck  across  the  bay  for  Keppel 
Head.  The  face  of  Miller  Island  is  composed  of  precipitous  shale  clifis,  running  down  to 
a  point  at  Cape  Straight.  The  floe  was  good  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then 
became  very  heavy  with  deep  soft  snow.  5.10. — Encamped  on  an  old  floe  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Keppel  Head.  VVinsor's  eyes  were  very  painful,  and  he 
was  unable  to  see  ;  as  soon  as  the  tent  was  pitched  I  applied  the  snow  goggles. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half's  application  of  the  snow  goggles  I  found  that  they  had 
not  eased  the  pain  or  subdued  the  inflammation.    Gave  him  vin  opii  in  his  eyes. 


14^/t  April 

6. — Called  the  cook.  9. — Started:  the  travelling  was  very  bad  for  some  time 
over  hummocky  ice.  Winsor's  eyes  were  slightly  better,  I  kept  a  handkerchief 
over  his  eyes,  there  being  no  shade  in  my  medical  box,  11. — Reached  the  ice- 
foot at  Keppel  Head  and  halted  for  lunch.  Observed  a  parhelion  v.ith  bright 
prismatic  colours,  mock  suns  on  either  side,  and  a  circle  above  the  sun,  about  90"'  lo  the 
left  of  the  sun  there  appeared  a  mock  sun  (very  pale)  with  vertical  ray  of  light  proceed- 
ing from  it.  12.20. — The  Captain  took  leave  of  the  party,  wishing  us  a  pleasant 
j  .>urney. 

Started  on  the  icefoot,  travelling  very  good.  2.35. — Reached  a  low  rocky  point 
formed  by  the  debris  fallen  from  the  clifls.  About  2  miles  from  Keppel  Head 
Lieutenant  Archer  erected  a  small  cairn,  to  mark  the  place  at  which  a  boat  might  be 
left  if  it  was  required.  We  had  to  cut  our  way  through  the  hummocks  off  the  point. 
5. — Rounded  a  small  point  and  encamped.  Fresii  breeze  from  the  eastward.  Hy. 
Winsor's  eyes  were  much  better,  gave  him  vin  opii.  The  land  runs  in  a  pretty  straiglil 
line  from  Keppel  Head  with  a  few  small  points  formed  hy  the  dfJiris  fallen  from  the 
cliffs. 

(3240)  a  L 


Calm  b.  c. 

Temp.  : — 
out       -  6° 
in  +35° 

Calm  c.  m. 
Temp. : — 

out  0° 

in  -1-10° 
Dist.  made  good 

3  miles. 
Travelled  4-5 

miles. 
Hours  on  march 

6h.  15m. 
Lunch     1  15 
Eest,&c.l  0 

Temp. : — 
out       — 16° 
in  -f25° 

Calm  b.  c. 

Temp.  —5°. 
Calm  b. 

Temp. 

out  0° 

in  -f-13° 
Calm  b.  e. 
Dist.  made  good 

3'25  miles. 
Travelled  7  niles. 
Houvs  on  march 

6b.  5m. 
Lunch  Ih.  10m. 
Repacking  sledge, 
rest,  &c.,  Ih.  20m. 

Calm  c.  m.  s. 
Temp. : — 


out 

in 


-Hi 


Calm  h. 
Temp.  0°. 

Trmp.  : — 

out  -ir 

in  +  8° 

E:)Rt  2.  3.  c.  s. 
Dist.  made  good 

5  miles. 
Tra-vellpfl  6  ifiifs. 
]Ioi;rs  on  m,ir<.ii 

Ch.  dm. 
Lunch     1  20 
Bept       0  -iiO 
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Temp.  :— 

out  -ir 

iD  +  8° 

E'lst  2  to  3  c  R 

Dist.  made  good  The  cliffs  are  from  800  to  1,000  feet  high  ;  very  precipitous,  of  shale,  with  debris 

5  miles.  at  the  bottom, 
'^^mi^es^'^  There  is  no  ice-foot  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  small  points,  the  ice  being  forced  up 

Horns  on  Tnarch  on  to  the  beach. 

6h.  Om. 
Lncch    1  20 

Rest      0    40  .  _ 

Ibth  April. 


Temp. 

out 
in 


—  24° 
+  10' 
to  4.  b.c.m. 


Temp.  :— 

out  -22° 

in  (f 
East  2  to  4.  b.c.q. 
Dist.  made  good 

1  mile. 
Travelled  I'S 

miles. 
Hours  on  march 

Ih.  30m. 
Depot     5  3 
Luuch    1  15 

Temp.:— 
out  -28° 
in         +  28° 

S.B.  1  to  2  b.  c. 

Te  mp.  :  — 
out  -34° 
in  -10° 

Calm  b. 

Disfc.  made  good 

3  miles. 
Travelled  6  miles. 
Hours  on  march 
4h.  45m. 
Lunch    0  16 
Securing: 
depot     1  0 

Temp.  :— 
out  —28° 
in  +20° 
South  1.  b. 
Temp.  -28°. 
Calm  b. 
Temp.  :— 
out  —28° 
in  0° 
Calm  b.  c. 
Uist.  made  good 

8'5  miles. 
Travelled  9-5 

miles. 
Hours  on  march 
^  Sh.  30m. 

imnch    1  0 


6. — Called  the  cook.  9. — Started,  fresh  breeze  from  the  eastward ;  had  great 
diriiculty  in  keeping  our  feet  from  freezing  Avhile  packing  the  sledge,  numerous 
slight  frost-bites  taking  place.  After  we  had  started  a  short  time,  we  found  that  the 
12  man  sledge  was  going  vcrv  heavily,  and  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  runner; 
so  ;.t  10.30  tlie  sledges  were  hauled  on  to  the  floe  and  the  tents  pitched.  The  12-man 
sledge  was  unloaded.  Lieutenant  Archer  and  I  examined  it,  and  found  both  the  runner- 
irons  cracked  acros-s  in  the  weld  (in  the  centre  of  both  runners) ;  the  wood  also  of  one 
runner  was  strained.  One  part  of  the  iron  was  above  the  other,  quite. accounting  for 
the  heavy  dragging  that  morning.  Lieutenant  Archer  decided  that  the  sledge  would 
not  stand  its  present  heavy  load,  and  that  I  was  to  return  to  the  ship  with  it  on  the 
17tb  instant,  with  10  days'  provisions.  We  were  employed  all  the  remainder  of  the  day 
making  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  depot,  and  making  arrangements  for  victualling 
Lieutenant  Archer's  party  lor  42  days. 

Jno.  Cropp  (marine),  one  of  Lieutenant  Archers  party,  complained  to  him  last  night 
that  his  light  heel  was  chafed,  and  that  his  blanket  wrapper  had  raised  a  blister. 
Lieutenant  Arclier  applied  cotton-wool  and  glycerine.  To-night  it  had  the  appearance 
of  a  bad  frost-bite;  the  whole  heel,  part  ot'  the  sole,  and  under  the  big  toe  being 
blistered.  I  dressed  it  with  glycerine,  packing  it  in  cotton-wool,  covering  the  whole 
with  oil-silk,  and  securing  it  with  a  linen  bandage.  He  was  kept  in  his  bag  all  day,  and 
did  not  complain  of  pain. 

Before  supper  we  shifted  tents,  I  taking  the  12-man,  with  my  original  party,  and 
four  of  Lieutenant  Archei's,  viz.,  George  Bunyan,  P.O.  1st  C,  Robert  Hitchcock,  A.B,, 
James  Thornback,  A.B.,  and  Jno.  Cropp,  Gunner  K.M.A.  (sickj. 


IQth  April 

9.30  — Started  the  12-raan  sledge,  carrying  the  depot.  Halted,  and  left  the  sledge 
at  the  spot  selected  for  the  depot.  }Ay  party  accompanied  Lieutenant  Archer  to  a  low 
point  two  miles  from  the  depot.  The  north  shore  runs  in  a  straight  line  for  about 
20  miles,  a  conical  mountain  apparently  closing  the  sound,  high  land  being  visible 
on  cither  side  of  it.  An  opening  may  be  found  trending  to  the  northward,  as  a  dip 
in  the  hills  was  observed  on  the  north  side,  and  about  the  same  distance  as  the  conical 
hill.  11, — Parted  with  Lieutenant  Archer's  ])arty  at  the  point,  and  gave  them  three 
cheers.  We  returned  to  the  sledge,  and  secured  the  depot  on  a  rocky  point  about  60  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ice. 

While  we  were  securing  the  depot,  a  bare  was  seen  and  numerous  tracks. 

2. — Lunched  and  returned  to  the  tent  at  4.30.    Shot  a  hare  near  the  depot. 


11th  April. 

6.15. — Called  the  cook.  11.15. — Started,  the  cooking  apparatus  having  been  3h.  30m. 
preparing  breakfast,  viz.,  pemmican  and  cocoa.  1.45 — Halted  for  lunch  close  to  Keppel 
Head.  2.45. — Proceeded.  5  45 — Halted  on  the  floe,  half  a  mile  from  Miller  Island.  The 
sledge  worked  very  heavily,  notwithstanding  its  light  load,  the  right  runner  complaining 
badly. 

Cropp's  foot  was  better,  but  he  had  to  be  carried  on  the  sledge  all  day. 
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ISth  April.  Temp.  :— 

^  out  -22° 

5.45. — Called  the  cook.    10. — Started;  travelling  good,    12.15. — Halted  for  lunch  Calm.  b.  "^^^ 

at  Cape  Straight.    1.45. — Started;  very  heavy  across  an  old  floe  in  Conybeare  Bay.    The  -pg^p  __20° 

surface  was  from  five  to  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  one  year's  fioe,  and  the  South  1  to  2.  b.c. 

hummocks  were  rounded  and  "  blue-topped"  from  20  to  30  feet.  Temp.  :— 

5. — Encamped  about  400  yards  inside  Stony  Cape.     Placed  the  spare  tent-pole  on     out  -22° 
the  Cape  with  a  piece  of  chintz  nailed  to  it,  with  a  record  to  the  effect  that  a  depot  of        ^    '''  ^" 

48  rations  had  been  left  at  the  first  low  rocky  point  (in  the  bay),  and  about  400  yards  dis™ made  good 
from  the  Cape.  7^  miJes. 

Stewart  got  his  finger  rather  severely  frost-bitten  while  cooking  ;  packed  it  with  Travelled  10 
cotton  wool,  and  glycerine.  miles, 

.  Hours  on  march 

6h.  80m. 
Lunch    1  30 

I9th  Apiil 

Temp.  —23°. 

5. — Called  the  cook,  securing  the  depot  of  48  rations  on  the  low  rocky  point.    10.15.  S.W.  3  to  4. 
— Started  ;  the  travelling  over  the  land  was  bad  ;  a  fresh  breeze  was  blowing  down  the  Temp.  :— 
Bellows  Valley.    12. — Halted  for  lunch  near  the  Bivouack  Hill.    Stewart  was  suffering  -20^ 
from  snow  blindness  and  unable  to  see.    I  placed  a  bandage  over  his  eyes.    1.30. —  North  1  b'c'^ 
Started  ;  travelling  very  good.  _  ,  ^  Disf.  made  good 

Nearly  all  of  us  felt  the  glare  during  the  afternoon,  notwithstanding  that  we  all     9  5  mile.s. 
wore  goggles.    6.10. — Encamped  close  to  the  extremity  of  Sun  Land.  '^^mifei^^  ^ 

9  p.m.— Ste^Yart's  eyes  were  better  ;  applied  vin.  opii.  Hours  on  march 

6h.  25m. 


20i/i  April 


5  a.m. — Called  the  cook.    9.10. — Started,   11. — Eeached  the  icefoot  of  Bellot  Island  Temp. ;—  ^ 
and  halted  for  lunch.    We  shot  one  hare  out  of  a  ffroun  of  seven  that  we  saw  while  halted.  —29-5 

•  in      -I- 10*^ 

12.15. — Proceeded  ;  arrived  on  board  at  2.30  p.m.    The  men's  eyes  were  tried  very  much  Q-Am  b  c 
by  the  sun,  and  Winsor  was  slightly  snow-blind.  ^  _oo° 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with,  the  12-man  cooking  apparatus  on  our  return  Calm  b. 
journey.    On  the  17th  it  took  3h.  30m.  preparing  the  breakfa.-^t  (temp.  — 28°  S.  i).  Dist.  made  good 

I  think  that  the  surface  of  the  kettle  is  too  large  for  the  flame  and  also  too  near  ic,     '^'^  mile.«. 
the  flame  tfiereby  losing  power.  ^^^3  on 

The  hide  straps  for  the  span  on  the  runner  do  not  answer ;  they  catch  every  small  4}i.  5^ 

piece  of  ice  and  stop  the  sledge.     The  plan,  as  fitted  by  Frank  Chatel  (captain  of  Lunch    1  15 
sledge),  answered  better. 

The  span  to  reeve  through  a  thimble  seized  in  a  small  strap,  lashed  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  runner  by  the  foremost  batten.  The  S-man  sledge  was  fitted  in  this  way  on 
leaving  the  ship,  and  answered  perfectly. 

List  of  Crew  on  leaving  Ship — 

Frank  Chatel,  Captain  Sledge. 
David  Stewart,  Captain  Foretop. 
Jno,  E.  Smitli,  Sailmaker 
William  Ward,  Armourer. 
"William  Welhngton,  Sergeant  E.M.A. 
Henry  Edwards,  A.B. 
Henry  Winsor,  Carpenter's  Crew. 

Additional  on  Returning — 

George  Bunyan,  P.O.  1st  G. 
Robert  Hitchcock,  A.B. 
James  Thornback,  A.B. 
Jno.  Cropp,  R.M.A,  (sick). 

Weight  on  starting,  1,539  lbs.  9  oz.  weight  per  m^n,  219  lbs. 


(3426) 
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H.M_.S.  "Discovery,"'  Discovery  Harbour 
29ih  April,  1876. 

Sir, 

The  Tiecessity  of  sending  a  boat  to  Poiaris  Bay  jippearing  to  me  of  niucii  importance, 
1  deem  it  expedient  to  send  the  15-foot  ice-boat  there  for  that  purpose,  and  also  a  depot 
of  200  lbs.  of  stearine. 

Frank  Chatel  ^"^^  dii'ection,  therefore,  that  you  caiTy  out  this  duty,  in  tiie  perfonnance  of 

C.  Fcle.    '       which  you  are  to  take  command  of  H.M.  Sledge  "Endeavour,"  and  the  II  men  named 

Dd.  Stewart,        in  the  margin  as  your  crew. 
C.  F.  Top.  You  Avill  be  provisioned  for  1 4  days  with  tiie  exception  of  pemmican  and  biscuit, 

^^Ropemakei'.      which  you  are  to  take  from  the  depot  at  Polaris  Bay,  in  the  event  of  your  running  short 

Wm.  Ward,  of  them. 

Armourer.  YOU  have  selected  ni':?-ht  traveljino-  you  will  lea\-e  this  ship  on  the  evenino-  of  the 

Saiiraaker         ^^^^  May  (at  whatever  time  you  consider  most  convenient),  and  proceed  to  Polaris  Bay 

James  Thorn'back,  with  all  disputch,  secure  the  boat  near  the  observatory,  a,nd  leave  a  record  stating  the 
A.B.  amount  of  the  depot  you  brought  over,  and  "U'here  secured  ;  also  any  information 

J^obt^Hitchcock,  jjjg^y  consider  of  use  to  our  sledges  on  that  cocast ;  after  that  return  to  tlie 

Hv.Edwarda,        ship.  ^  ^  .       ,      ,  _  .         ,     ,     ,  , 

A.B.  i-  enclose  lor  your  assistance  m  selectmg  a  route  Lieut.  Archers  observations  oi  im 

Hy.  Wiiisor,        passage  across. 

Wnf^^ell^'^tou  event  of  meeting  open  water,  return  at  once  to  the  ship. 

Sergi;  R  M  \  '  usual  sledging  notes  are  to  be  taken. 

Jno.Cropp,aunner  REGINALD  B.  FULFORD, 

R.M.A.  Xo  Lieut.,  Commanding  Officer. 

Suh-Lieut.  Crawford  Couyhcare, 

^11. M.S.  Discovery." 

H.M.S.  "  Discoveiy,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 
7th  May,  1876. 

Memo. 

You  will  take  charge  of  the  8 -man  sledge,  with  15 -foot  ice-boat  under  the  order 
of  Lieut.  R.  B.  Fulford,  and  proceed  with  him  across  Hall's  Basin  to  Polaris  Bay. 

2.  Waitmg  at  Halls  Rest  tUl  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Coppinger,  G.  Emmerson, 
(X  Bos.  Mte.,  with  10  men  and  two  sledges,  when  you  will  take  command  of  the  whole 
party,  and  return  to  the  "  Discovery"  v^dth  all  despatch.  , 

d.  This  party  will  consist  of  two  8-man  sledges,  and  my  5-man  sledge  with  tents 
and  gear  complete,  also  a  12-man  tent  and  gear  com])lete,  which  must  be  distributed 
bet^^'een  the  three  sledges,  making  a  total  of  31  officers  and  men, 

4.  You  will  leave  in  depot  the  stores  you  are  now  taking  over,  taking  care  to  enter 
the  same  in  the  book  that  you  will  find  there  for  the  pui-pose,  as  well  as  any  surplus  you 
may  have  to  spare,  for  the  benefit  of  Lieut.  Beaumont's  party  next  month. 

0.  I  intend  lea'djig  the  sliip  on  the  10th  instant  for  Polaris  Bay,  so  am  in  hopes  of 
catching  the  party  up  before  you  reach  the  opposite  coast. 

I  wish  YOU  a  safe  journey  over  and  a  speedy  return. 

H.  F.  STEPHENSON, 
To  Captain. 

iSab-Lieut.  Conyheam, 

il.M.S,  ''Discovery." 
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H.M.S,  "Discovery,"  Discovery  Harbour'y 
mhMay,  1876. 

Sir, 

lu  obedience  to  the  annexed  orders  of  Lieutenant  Fulford,  Commanding  Officer,  I 
started  lit  7.50  P.M.,  on  tlie  2nd  May,  in  command  of  the  8-man  sledge  "Endeavour," 
with  the  loft,  ice-boat,  and  11  hands,  carryirig  a  depot  of  200]bs.  of  stearine  to  be  left 
at  Polaris  Bay. 

We  encamped  that  night  f  mile  Irom  Distant  Ca.pc,  having  had  great  diificidty 
in  cutting  a  v/ay  throu,0i  the  hummocks,  After  su]>per.  I  found  that  Cropp  had 
injured  his  heel  and  would  be  unable  to  proceed  any  further,  so  I  returned  to  the 
phip,  leaving  my  party  encamped  for  the  night.  I  reported  the  circumstance  to 
Lieut.  Fulford,  who  made  an-angements  for  bringing  Cropp  back  on  the  dog  sledge. 
I  rejoined  at  9.30  p.m,,  on  the  3rd,  and  started  at  once^ 
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We  found  tlie  travelling  very  bad,  having  to  unload  the  boat  occasionally  and  take 
art  of  the  load  over  at  a  time. 

On  the  8th,  at  7  a.m.,  we  had  reached  5|  itiUes  from  Distant  Cape,  and  at  4.0  r.M.. 
iieut.  Fulford  arrived  with  orders  from  you  to  return  on  board  at  once.  I  left  the 
)oat,  taking  only  the  sledge  tent  and  one  day's  p^o^'isions.  which  I  left  at  my  first  camp. 
\  mile  from  Distant  Cape,  and  walked  back  to  the  ship  with  my  men. 

In  obedience  to  your  memo.,  May  7th,  187G,  I  started  on  the  7th.  at  7.45  p.m.,  with 
jieu,t.  Fulford,  18  men,  and  the  20ft.  ice-boat,  on  the  12-man  sledge,  and  reached  the 
-5ft.  boat  at  4  a.m. 

We  found  the  travelHng  very  good  till  within  l-.V  miles  of  Hall's  liest,  when  the  ice 
)ecame  very  hummocky.  In  getting  the  20ft.  boat  through  the  hummocks,  the  right 
"unner  of  the  12-man  sledge  turned  hi  a.nd  disabled  the  sledge.  We  took  both  boats  and 
)ro visions  on  shore  to  the  observatory  on  the  8 -man  sledge,  i-epairing  the  1 2 -man 
dedge  temporarily.  We  pitched  the  tents  on  the  ice-foot  below  the  observatoiy,  youj; 
)arty  havuig  arrived  at  the  same  time.  The  next  day  the  12-man  sledge  was  repau-ed 
md  made  serviceable,  the  foremost  style  had  gone  across  the  tenon,  and  the  second 
¥a,s  sKghtly  sprung.  The  remainder  of  the  party  were  employed  according  to  your 
>rders  m  erectmg  the  brass  tablet  over  <  ^aptain  Hall's  grave,  making  a  survey  of  the 
lepot,  and  completing  our  provisions  from  the  depot  up  to  the  21st  inst. 

For  the  next  four  days  we  wei'e  confined  to  our  tent  as  it  was  blowing  a  gale  from 
,he  northward  with  much  snow  dritt. 

Dr.  Co})pinger,  Geo.  Emmerson,  C.B.M.,  and  eight  men  arrived  at  7  p.m.,  on  the 
^6th,  from  Repulse  Harbour,  \yvl\\  two  sledges. 

On  the  I7th,  at  7.55  a.m.  (it  liaAdiig  lulled),  you  gave  the  order  to  start,  the  party 
lonsisting  of  two  8 -man  sledges,  and  one  5-nran  (30  officers  and  men),  We  halted  that 
nght  14  miles  from  Hall's  Rest. 

We  arrived  on  board  at  G  p.m.,  on  the  i8th,  having  marched  that  day  25  milc3. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant., 

CRAWFORD  CONYBEAEE, 

Sub-Lieut.,  R.N. 

ro 

Capt.  H,  F.  Stephenson,  E.N., 

H.M,S.  "Discovery:' 
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2nd  May. 

7.50  p.m.  Left  the  ship  with  H.M.  Sledge  "Endeavour,"  and  11  men  takiiig  Temp.  ~  5' 
Sft'.  ice-boat.  9.10.  Left  the  ice-foot.  11.0.  Halted  for  lunch  close  to  Distant  Cape  ;  Calm  b.  c. 
ra.velluig  over  the  floe  good.  Temp  out  —  9" 

12.0.  Started.    12-30.  Reached  Distant  Cape,  and  struck  oflpfor  Cape  Lupton.    i'he        +  2^" 
ravelling  through  the  hummocks  was  very  bad,  ha%n.ngto  cut  a  road  before  bringing  the  oist.madegoodS 
ledge  on.     3.40.  Camped.  miles, travelled 7| 

Cropp's  heel  was  very  much  inflamed,  and  he  complained  of  great  pain.  Houra  on  march, 

I  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  send  liim  back  to  the  ship,  so  I  started  at  l^^j^^I  q 

.30  a.m.,  and  arrived  on  board  at  9.30.    Arrangements  were  made  lor  bringing  him  Temp,  out  li" 

lack  on  the  dog  sledge.  '  in  +  28'' 

7  p.m.  Started  from  the  ship,  and  arrived  at  the  tent  at  9  p.m.  Northy.  3  to  4  b.  c. 

3rd  May,  Temp.  -  10^ 

iS.  3  to  5  1)  c  c| 

9.30  P.M.  Started  with  the  sledge,  travelling  very  bad  through  the  hummocks.  Temp,  out  —  io- 
2.0.  Halted  for  lunch,  and  pitched  the  tent,   fresh  breeze  from  the  northward,    .in  -f-  10° 
.0  A.M.  Started.    4.50  A.M.  Encamped ;  the  travelling  had  been  better  over  a  few  ^J^^^*^ad*e"-ood2i- 

ioes.  1         1       i   r>       !•  1     /.      1  .  T  miles,  travelled  3 

8  a.m.  Blowing  a  gale  from  the  northward.    A  few  sught  frostbites  occurred.  Hs.  ou  march  6-20 

Lunch  1-0 

Uh  May. 

6  P.M.  CaMed  the  cook,    8.40.  Started.    9.30-  Span  carried  away,  spliced  it.    The  Temp.  -  12° 

ravelling  over  an  old  floe  was  very  heavy,  one  runner  cutting  through  the  crust,  and  t^^^^^o^i./^'  ^g.? 
•urying  the  sledge.    Unloaded,  and  took  the  boat  across  alone,  and  then  returned  for     in  -fTfi"" 

he  remainder.  Southy.  2  b.  c. 

11.30.  Halted  for  lunch,  and  reloaded  the  sledge,    12.30.  Started  ;  travellinp^  very  I^'^*^-  n^adegood^ 

»ad.    4.45  A.M.  Halted  on  an  old  floe.  °      "  .^^y^^ff.^ 

Hs.  on  march  6-2o 

Lunch  1-0 
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5tJi  May. 

3.15  P.M.  Lieut.  Fuiford  arrived  with  orders  for  me  to  return  to  the  ship  with  my 


mt^tfavdledi2  ^len,  leaving  the  boat.  6.50.  Started,  with 
Hs.  on  march  4-50  10.0.  Halted  for  lunch  at  first  night's  camp. 
Liinch  1-0.  board  at  12.40  a.m. 


the  sledge,  tent,  and  one  day's  provisions. 
11.0.  Started,  leaving  sledge.    Arrived  on 


Temp.  -  2 

b.  c. 
Temp,  out  —  5 

in  +  28° 
calm  b.  c 


calm 


7  th  May. 

7.45  p.m.  Started  with  the  20ft.  ice-boat  on  12-man  sledge  and  18  men,  Lieut. 
Fuiford  in  command  of  the  party. 

10.45.  Holted  for  lunch  at  first  camp.    12.0.  Started,  bringing  on  S-man  sledge 
and  tent  ;  the  20ft.  boat  was  very  crank,  and  capsized  twice.    4,0  a.m.  Camped  on  old 
Distmades'ood  10  ^06,  at  the  place  where  the  15  ft.  boat  had  been  left,  about  4-|  miles  east  of  Distant 
miles,  travelled  12  Cape. 
Hs.  on  march  7-0 
lunch  and  secur- 
ing sledge  1-15 


Temp,  out  —  5° 

in  -I-  ir 

calm  b.  c. 
Temp.  -  r 
Southy.  b.  c. 
Temp,  out  0" 

in  +  32° 
Southy.  2  b.  c. 
Dist.madegoodi)^ 
miles,travelledll 
Hs.  on  march  7-0 

Lunch  1-0 
Temp,  out  —  2^^ 

in  +  32" 
S.  Wy.  2  b.  c. 
Temp.  -  3" 
S.Wy.  3  to  4, 

b.  c.  q. 
Temp,  out  —  2^ 

in  +  35° 
S.  Wy.  3  to  4,  b.c. 
Dist.  made  good  6^ 
miles,  travelled  9 
Hs.  on  march  7-10 

Lunch  1-0 
Temp,  out  —  2° 

in  +  38° 
S.S.W.3to 4,  b.c. 
Temp.  -  10"  S.W. 

2  3  c. 
Temp,  out  +  10" 

in  +  34° 
S.  Wy.  2  to  3  c.  8. 
Dist.  made  good  5 
miles,  travelled  7-| 
Hs.  on  march  7-5 
Lunch  1-5 
Temp,  out  +  10'' 

in  +  38° 
S.S.W.  1  to  2  c.  s. 
Temp.  +  11° 
Calm  c. 


Temp,  out  +10° 
in  +  49° 

W.S.W.  3  to  6, 
c.  s.  q. 

Dist.  made  good  1^ 
miles,  travelled  2 

Hrs.  on  march  4-0 

Lunch,  making- 
road,  2-30 


Sth  May. 

8.30  P.M.  Started.  9.45.  Arrived  at  centre  nip,  and  cut  our  way  through  by  10.15. 
11.40.  Halted  for  lunch.  12.40.  Started,  travelling  very  good  on  young  ice,  with 
occasional  old  floes.    4.30  a.m.  Halted  13  miles  from  Hall's  Rest. 


9th  May. 

8.20  P.M.  Started  travelling  over  old  floes,  with  occasional  patches  of  young  ice. 
11.30.  Halted  for  lunch,  pitched  the  tent  as  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.W. 
12.30.  Started  travelling,  very  good  at  times  over  young  ice  quite  free  from  snow. 
4.30  A.M.  Encamped  6  miles  from  Hall's  Rest. 


10  th  May. 

8.20  P.M.  Started,  travelling  over  old  floes  very  bad.  11.30.  Halted  for  lunch. 
12.35.  Started,  travelling  very  bad  over  the  old  floes,  and  through  the  hummocky  ice. 

ave  him  vin  opii. 
eye  became  worse, 


got 


slightly. 


snow 


Winsor  ^ 

4.30  A.M.  Camped  1^-  miles  from 
gave  him  vin  opii. 


blind  while 

HaU's  Rest. 


cooking 


the  breakfast 
9.0  A.M.  Winsor 's 


nth  May. 

8.30.  Started,  travelling  very  bad  through  the  hummocks,  having  to  double  man  the 
sledges.  11  p.m.  The  lashing  of  the  right  ranner  carried  away,  the  runner  turned  in, 
and  the  tenons  of  the  four  foremost  styles  carried  away.  Halted  for  lunch,  and  took 
the  20ft.  boat  ofl"  the  sledge.  Cut  a  road  through  the  hummocks  to  the  ice-foot,  and 
took  the  20ft.  boat  up  to  the  observatory  on  the  8 -man  sledge.  Took  the  15ft. 
boat  up  on  the  8 -man  sledge,  when  she  returned,  and  the  gear  on  the  12-man  which 
we  had  fished  temporarily. 

'  1.0.  Saw  the  Captain's  party  amongst  the  hummocks,  and  went  out  to  meet  him. 
3  A.M.  Camped  on  ice-foot,  below  the  observatory. 

12th  May. 

8  P.M.  Blowing  li-esh  from  the  north-eastward  ;  got  the  12-man  sledge  and  re-lashed 
the  runner.  We  found  that  the  damage  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  expected.  The 
tenon  of  the  foremost  style  was  broken,  the  second  shghtly  sprung,  and  the  after  end 
of  the  runner  strained ;  the  sledge  was  re-iashed  and  made  quite  serviceable. 
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A  party  went  up  to  Hall's  grave  to  erect  tlie  tablet,  and  the  remainder  were  with 
Lieut.  Fulford,  making  a  survey  of  the  depot,  and  completing  our  rations  till  the 
21st  inst. 

Built  a  snow  wall  round  the  weather  end  of  the  tent.  Temp,  out  -f-  10" 

in  +  25° 
E.N.E.  8  to  9  c.  q. 

ISth  May. 

Blowing  hard  from  the  E.N.E.  all  day.  We  were  unable  to  leave  the  tent.  Saw  Temp,  out  +  10° 
several  snow  buntings.  in  +  1 5° 

E.N.E.  6  to  8,  c.  q. 

lUh  May. 

Blowing  hard,  confined  to  the  tents.  Temp,  out  +  10" 

in  +  20° 

,  E.N.K  7  to  9  c.  q. 

15i7i  Maij. 

7  P.M.  Dr.  Coppinger  and  Geo.  Emmerson  arrived  with  8  men  from  Repulse  Harbour.  Temp,  out  +  9° 

N.Ey.  7  to  8,  o.q. 

mil  May.  Temp.out  +  lO" 

Confined  to  tents ;  blowing  hard.  ^  N.Ey!^6  to  8,  c  q. 

17  th  May. 

7.55  A.M.  Started  (the  wind  having  lulled)  with  two  8-man,  one  5-man  sledge, 
and  28  hands ;  the  Captain  accompanying  the  party. 

11.30.  Halted  for  lunch,  6  miles  from  Hallos  Rest.    12.30.  Started.    6.10.  Halted.  Temp.  ^  25' 
At  4  p.m.,  Ed.  Eddy's  (Chief  Carpenter's  Mate)  legs  gave  in;  he  complained  of  sudden     (;alm  b.  c. 
pain  in  left  knee,  and  was  unable  to  stand.    We  carried  him  on  the  sledge. 

After  supper  I  looked  at  his  knee,  and  could  see  no  unusual  appearance.    I  applied  Temp,  out  +  15° 
the  liniment  and  bandaged  the  knee.  in  +  36° 

Geo.  Leggett  (Ship's  Cook)  was  violently  sick  ;  gave  him  a  Dover's  powder.  ^1le™fravelled20 

Hs.  on  march  9-15 
Lunch  1-0 

imh  May. 

7.0  a.m.  Started. 

9.30.  Halted  for  lunch  close  to  centre  nip. 
10.30.  Started.    Leggett  became  snow  blind, 

2.0.  Halted  for  lunch  half  a  mile  from  Distant  Cape.  Hitchcock  became  snow  Dist.madegood23 
blind.  miles  ,travei'ed  25 

2.45.  Started.    6.15.  Arrived  on  board.  Unch  ^"^^ 


H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Discovery  Harbour, 
22nd  May,  1876. 

Memo. 

You  are  to  proceed  with  the  5-man  sledge,  victualled  for  ten  days,  to  H.M.S. 
"  Alert,"  at  Floe  Berg  Beach,  with  the  accompanying  despatches  for  Captain  Nares,  ja^es  Tto^'^' 
receiving  your  further  instructions  from  him.  "  back,  A.B. 

The  rough  chart  of  the  coast,  with  my  track,  is  sufficiently  correct  to  the  Lincoln  Rt.  HitchcocK 
Bay  Dep6t ;  from  there  you  must  be  PTiided  by  circumstances  and  the  state  of  the 
ice-foot.  "  Thomas  Chalkier. 

Should  you,  by  any  chance  (which  I  do  not  think  at  all  likely),  be  prevented  from  ' 
rounding  the  steep  cliffs  to  the  northward  of  Lincoln  Bay  in  consequence  of  water,  you 
are  to  place  my  despatches  in  the  cylinder  at  that  Depot,  and  return  to  this  ship. 

A  pleasant  journ,ey  and  speedy  return. 

H.  F.  STEPHENSON, 
2'o  Oaptain, 
Sub -Lieutenant  Crawford  Conyheare,  ' 
H.M.S.  "Discovery." 
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H.M.S.  ''Discovery,"'  at  Discovery  Harbour, 
nih  August,  187G. 

Sir. 

In  obedience  of  your  orders  of  22nd  May,  I  lei't  this  ship  on  22nd  May  for 
li.M.8.  "  Alert,"  arriving  there  on  the  iMst  May.  I  was  unable  to  return  on  account 
of  the  bad  state  of  the  ice.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Captain  Naies,  and  my 
joui'ual. 

I  have, 

Sir, 

The  honoui'  to  be 

Your  obedient  Seivant, 

CRAWFORD  CONYBEARE, 
To  Sub.-Lieut. 
Capt.  Stephenson, 

M.M.S.  "Discovery." 


22nd  May. 

7.15  P.M.    Started  with  H.M.  Sledge  "Endeavour"  and  four  men  for  H.M.S. 
"Alert;"  Dan  Girard,  A.B.  (capt.  of  sledge),  Robt.  Hitchcock,  A.B.,  Jas.  Thornback 
A.B.,  Thos.  Chalkley,  A.B. 
SE    lto3  cs  Had  to  leave  the  ice-foot  at  Distant  Cape.    10.30.  Halted  for  lunch,  and  cut  our 

ko thermometer,   way  through  the  ice-foot  on  to  the  land  ice.     11.45.  Started;  the  cooking  apparatus, 
Dist  made  <vood  ^^^ving  taken  1  h.  10  m.  to  boil.    4.30  a.m.  Camped  about  half-way  across  St.  Patrick 
10  miles       '  Bay,  the  travelling  having  been  very  bad  since  we  left  the  ice-foot. 

Travelied,  13  m. 

Hrs.  onmarch,8  j  ir 

„  Inr^cU    l-i:-  2SrdMay. 

a.  P.M.  Called  the  cook.    7.50.  Started.    Strong  breeze  from  the  N.E.  ;  travelling 

very  good  on  the  ice-foot,  11.35.  Halted  for  lunch  nt  soutli  side  of  Shift  Rudder  Bay. 
n;si.  Bi.;^.  miks  While  we  were  at  lunch  I  saw  a  bear  s  tracks  amongst  the  hummocks  leading  to  the 
l>i>;ian<ornvvf!led  northward.  1.  Started.  The  allowance  of  rum  for  boiling  the  tea  v/as  not  sufficient, 
u  1    he  iamyj  went  out  before  the  Vv^ater  boiled.    It  came  on  to  blow  heavily  from  the  N.E., 

7.4,5.  ~  early  blinding  us  with  the  drift,  so  we  camped  at  5  a.m.  under  the  lee  of  Cape 
Lunch  1-20  Beechey. 

■    24:th  May. 

5.30.  Called  the  cook.    S.IO.  Started  on  the  ice-foot.    10.  Left  the  ice-foot  and 
took  to  the  floe.    11.0.  Left  the  floe,  as  it  became  hummocky  with  a  great  deal  of 
"travelled  10    water,  and  took  to  the  ice-foot.    IMidnight.  Halted  for  lunch.    1.5.  Started  out  through 
Hours  on  march,  the  hummocks  to  an  old  floe  outside.     Found  old  sledge  tracks  on  the  floe  ;  the 
''-45    _  traveUing  ^vas  very  good.    5  a.m.  Halted  and  encamped  ;  the  travelling  had  been  very 

bad  for  the  last  hour  through  the  hmnmocks  off  Wrangel  Bay. 


DIfit.  m.  sr. 


Lunch  1-5 


25ih  May. 

N  Ey  Sic  "''■'^^         Called  the  cook.    8.20  Started.    The  weather  was  very  thick,  making  it 

esceedmgly  difficult  to  see  the  leads  amongst  the  lumimocks  from  floe  to  floe,  and  the 
Calm  c  s  Travelling  was  very  troublesome,  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  water  amongst  the 

hummocks,  over  our  knees  at  times.    12.0.  Halted  for  lunch  one  mile  from  the  north 
Calm  cs.  c^P®     Wrangel  Ba.y.   1.15.  Started,  through  the  hummocks,  very  bad,  with  a  great  deal 

Dist.  m.g.  Smiles  of  water.  3.15.  Took  the  land-foot,  the  ice-foot  was  separated  from  the  land  hummocks 
Travelled  6  „  in  places  lea\dng  a  broad  crack  8  to  10  feet  wide.  5.40  a.m.  Encamped  on  land  behind 
Hours  on  march,  hummocks. 

Lunch  1-15 

2Uh  May. 

4.50  P.M.  Called  the  cook.  7.40.  Started,  the  travellmg  was  very  bad,  halving  to 
cut  roads  on  the  snow-  slopes.  Snowing  very  heavily  with  a  brfeeze  from  the  riorth, 
making  it  impossible  to  see  ahead.  10.0.  The  land  foot  became  almost  impastti  lie  on 
account  of  the  snow  slopes  ;  the  weather  cleared  a  little,  and  1  saw  a  large  floe  leading  to 
the  northward,  close  to  ;  so  we  lowered  the  sled<?es  over  the  hummocks  on  to  the  ice-foot, 


and  struck  out  for  the  floe.  11.10.  Halted  for  lunch.  12.20  a.m.  Started  on  an  old 
floe,  making  for  a  lead  of  floes  outside.  3.0.  Got  into  the  hummocks  and  had  to  retrace 
our  steps  as  it  was  unsafe  to  go  on,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  and  not  being  able 
to  see  ahead.  3.30.  Camped  on  an  old  floe.  I  went  with  Girard  to  cut  a  road  to 
a  very  large  floe  outside  of  us.    4.30.  Got  back  to  the  tent. 

When  going  ahead  of  the  sledge  I  crossed  a  drift  of  hard  snow  between  a  floe  and  Calm  c.s. 

the  hummocks,  when  in  the  middle  the  snow  began  to  give,  leaving  me  barely  time  to  ^i^t.  m.g.  3.5  m. 

reach  the  hummocks  before  the  whole  fell  in,  leaving  a  broad  crack  of  water  some  8  to  xJ^J^,  ^'^r.^' 

10  feet  wide  and  20  feet  long,    ihe  ice  had  eased  away  irom  the  noe  lor  some  distance,  6-40 

the  snow  having  bridged  the  crack  over.  Lunch  1-10 

27th  May. 

4.30  p.m.  Called  the  cook.  7.20.  Started  on  the  old  floe  ;  the  travelling  was  fairly 
good.  10.50.  Halted  for  lunch  ;  the  travelling  had  been  very  bad  crossing  the  nips 
between  the  floes,  water  everywhere  amongst  the  hummocks.  12.10.  Started  ;  the  right 
runner  had  turned  in,  so  we  lashed  the  sailmg  batten  upright  to  it.  3.0.  I  went  ahead 
on  a  floe  (of  one  season)  and  fomid  water  6  inches  deep  under  the  snow ;  the  water  was 
salt,  and  I  could  not  see  any  cracks  through  which  it  could  have  come.  We  skirted 
round  the  edge  of  the  floe  and  found  the  snow  soft,  but  no  water.  3.45.  Encamped, 
as  it  came  on  to  snow  very  heavily.  Chalkley  complained  of  pain  and  stiflness  in 
bis  legs,  they  were  very  much  discoloured  inside  his  thighs  and  the  calves  of  his  legs  ;  Dist.  m.g.  4  miles 
his,  sfums  are  very  tender  and  bleed  occasionally.    He  felt  it  flrst  yesterday.    I  am  afraid  ^^ravelled  ^ 

Li    ^J.^         •         J     -u^  J--L  J.  --I-  ■  Hrs.  on  march  7-5 

that  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  scurvy.  Lunch  1 20 


28th  May. 


5.0  P.M.  Called  the  cook.  8.0.  Started.  9.30.  Had  to  take  to  the  land-foot. 
11.0.  Arrived  at  Cape  Frederick  VII.  ;  it  is  impossible  to  cross  the  bay  here  as  there 
are  three  large  water  spaces  about  a  mile  off  the  cape  with  several  seals  in  them,  the 
argest  was  at  least  300  yards  in  leng*th.  Commenced  cutting  a  road  round  the  cape 
along  the  snow  slopes.  12.0.  Halted  for  lunch.  1  a.m.  Started  on  the  road  we  had 
3ut.  It  cleared  up,  and  I  saw  a  lead  across  the  bay  which  we  took.  It  was  very  wet 
br  the  first  mile,  the  snow  was  undermined  by  the  water.  We  passed  two  large  seal 
iioles.    4.30.  Encamped  on  the  land-foot  under  the  depot  at  Lincoln  Bay. 

Chalkley  was  worse  all  this  forenoon  and  hardly  able  to  walk,  but  got  better  after 
lunch.  Re-lashed  and  fished  the  sledge  after  supper.  All  the  tenons  of  the  right 
runner  were  carried  away  and  also  two  on  the  left. 


Disi.  m.g.  ^1  miles 
Ti'a^'elled  7  „ 
Hours  on  march, 

7-30 
Lunch  1 


29th  May, 

5.0  p.m.  CaUed  the  cook,    'S'.O.  Started;  the  travelling  after  we  left  the  dep6t  Northly,  2.3,  b.c. 
Decame  very  good  indeed.    11.30.  Halted  for  lunch  under  the  steep  cHffs  on  the  north 
ide  of  Lincoln  Bay.    Chalkley  is  worse  to-day,  he  had  to  hold  on  to  the  sledge,  to  be 
able  to  get  on  at  all.    12.45.  Started.    3.0.  The  travelling  had  become  very  bad  on  the 
mo^  slopes ;  in  one  place  the  sledge  took  charge  and  puUed  us  with  it  into  a  hole  about 
L2  feet  deep.    We  got  the  sledge  out  without  any  damage.    Shortly  afterwards  we  had  pist.  m.g.  7  miles 
:o  leave  the  laDd-^foot,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  on  to  it  again.    The  lee  runner  Travelled  8  „ 
iurned  right  in  while  we  were  crossing  a  slope.    We  reversed  the  sledge  as  the  right  march, 
punner  was  so  strained,  and  set  up  the  fish  to  the  lee  one.  Lunch  1-15 

5.0.  Came  to  a  very  bad  slope,  and  encamped,  >  Re-lashing  sledge 

Beduced-the  provisions,  so  as  to  make  them  last  a  day  longer  (till  2iid  Bune,  instead  ^  0.30 
)f  1st  June) ;  and  issued  only  half  allowance  of  rum  at  the  men's  own  request.  Northly,  1.2  c.s. 


ZOth  May. 

5.0.  CaUed  the  cook,  and  tttrned  out  to  cut  a  road  along  the  snaw  slope.    The  -qj^^.  ^    g  ^-j^j^ 
?reather  was  very  thick,  snowing,  with  a  northerly  wind.  8.0.  Started.    Very  hard  work  Travelled  9 
getting  along  the  snow  slopes  ;  the  lee  runner  turning  in  several  times.     11.40.  Halted  Hours  on  march, 
NDr  lunch.     Chalkley  had  been  better,  and  was  able  to  walk  ahead  of  the  sledge.  ^  ^'^^  ^ 
t.O.  Started;  thetravelhng  became  very  good  indeed.    4.20.  Passed  a  cape  with  a  cairn  Making  "road  1-15 
m  it  and  record  tin  (empty).     5.25.   Encamped  about  half  a  mile  from  the  cape. 
Hitchcock  became  snow-blind  after  we  halted  ;  gave  him  vin  opii. 
f         (3426)  3  M 
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Slst  May. 


Calm  b.c.s. 


Calm  c.s. 


Dist.  m.g.  10  miles 
Travelled  11  „ 
Hours  on  march, 
8-35 

Lunch,  rest  6-30 


6.0  P.M.  Called  the  cook.     8.0.  Sub-Lieut.  Egerton  with  a  party  came  down  fror 
H.M.S.  "Alert."   Thev  were  going  to  Cape  Union.    9.15.  Started.     Had  to  carr\ 
Chalkley  on  the  sledge.  1 2. 0.  Halted  for  lunch  at  5 -man  tent,  by  Black  Cape.   1 . 0.  Started.! 
3.30.  Halted  and  pitched  the  tent  for  a  rest  after  we  had  got  round  Cape  Rawson. 
came  on  to  blow  from  ihe  northward  just  as  we  pitched  the  tent,  the  snow  falling  or 
the  tent  melted  and  leaked  through.  9.(>  A.M.  Started.  It  was  blowing  very  heavily  Iroi 
the  northward,  and  we  could  not  see  for  the  drift.    We  steered  by  the  line  of  groundec 
hummocks  on  the  beach. 

12.20  P.M.  Arrived  on  board  H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  and  gave  the  dispatches  to  thi 
Commanding  Officer,  Captain  Nares  being  absent. 


H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  Floe  Berg  Beach, 
1st  June,  1876. 


Sir, 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Capt.  Stephenson,  I  left  H.M.S.  "  Discovery  ",  on  the 
evening  of  the  22nd  May  with  despatches  for  you. 

When  amongst  the  hummocks  off  Wrangel  Bay,  I  foimd  water  in  considerable 
quantities,  often  knee-deep.  I  found  more  water  on  nearing  Cape  Fred.  VII.,  and  in  one 
place,  a  crack  8  to  10  feet  wide,  between  a  floe  and  the  hummocks  ;  ofl"  the  cape  were 
three  large  water  spaces,  the  largest  300  yards  at  least,  in  length,  with  several  seals  in 
them. 

The  travelling  along  the  coast  to  the  northward  of  Lincoln  Bay  was  very  bad,  having 
to  cut  roads  along  the  snow  slopes,  the  water  preventing  us  taking  to  the  ice- foot. 

I  have, 
Sir, 

The  honour  to  be 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

CEAWFORD  CONYBEARE, 
To  Sub-Lieut. 
Ccqjtain  Nares, 

H.M.S.  "  Alert," 

Floe  Berg  Beach. 


DR.    THOMAS  COLAN.      LETTER   TO    DIRECTOR-GENERAL  OF  THE 
MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,  27th  OCTOBER,  1876. 

October  27th,  1876. 
H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  at  Valentia  Harbour. 

Sir, 

Not  printed.  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  medical  and  surgical  joui'nal  of  this 

ship  for  the  year  1875  ;  the  nosological  returns  up  to  this  month  ;  letters  relative  to  the 
deaths  of  Niel  C.  Petersen,  Interpreter,  and  George  Porter,  Gunner,  Royal  Marine 
Artillery,  and  my  certificates  of  service. 

In  my  journal  will  be  found  details  concerning  the  state  of  health  of  all  on  board, 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ship,  the  winter  arrangements,  the  autumn  sledge  operations, 
the  Esquimaux  dogs,  food,  clothing,  &c.,  while  in  the  nosological  returns  all  subjects 
connected  with  health  are  brought  up  to  this  October. 

In  this  letter  I  purpose  giving  an  abstract  of  our  movements  and  condition 
(including  those  I  know  of  the  "  Discovery")  since  I  last  had  the  honour  to  address  you 
from  Carey  Islands,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1875,  when  I  informed  you  that  the  health  of 
the  members  of  the  Arctic  expedition  was  most  satisfactory. 

After  depositing  a  depot  of  provisions  for  120  men  for  30  days,  and  also  our  letters, 
on  the  S.E.  island,  the  ships  left  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  next  day  arrived  in  Hartstene 
Bay,  Port  Foulke,  near  to  the  place  where  Dr.  Hayes  wintei-ed  in  1860-61.  While  here 
we  pi'ocured  some  ducks  and  hares,  as  also  one  reindeer,  shot  some  distance  inland  by  an 
officer  of  the  "  Discovery."  The  original  village  of  Etah  we  found  to  be  deserted,  and 
it  had  apparently  been  so  for  some  years.  At  Port  Foulke  itself  there  existed  one  hut, 
or  iglu,  capable  of  accoranaodating  about  six  persons,  which  exhibited  signs  of  having 
been  recently  inhabited,  judging  from  the  freshly  denuded  bones  of  setil  scattered  abou^ 
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md  the  cached  blubber  of  the  same,  together  with  Esquimaux  implements  of  the  chase, 
jeveral  articles  once  belonging  to  the  "  United  States,"  the  "  Polaris,"  or  both,  such  as  a 
seooden  box  marked  "Goldsmith.  7.  Dist.  N.Y.,"  an  iron  instrument  used,  probably,  for 
skinning  animals,  and  which  was  marked  with  the  letters  "U.S."  on  the  handle,  a  brass 
•od,  tin  meat  or  biscuit  canisters,  leaves  of  books,  &c.  From  our  anchorage  Captain 
Sfares  and  Commander  Markham  proceeded  in  a  boat  to  Life  Boat  Cove,  and  found  the 
•emains  of  the  encampment  formed  by  the  people  of  the  "  Polaris,''  when  wintering  here 
n  1872-73.    A  good  deal  of  vegetation  exists  at  Port  Foulke.    Leaving  on  the  29th, 

1;he  "  Discovery"  went  and  laid  out  a  travelling  dep6t  at  Cape  Sabine,  while  this  ship 
Droceeded  to  Cape  Isabella,  where  records  were  left,  as  also  a  cask  for  any  letters  that 
PQay  arrive  for  us  in  the  future.  Snow  fell,  and  ice  formed  on  deck  in  the  evening. 
During  the  middle  watch,  on  July  30th,  both  ships  encountered  the  pack.  From  this 
ime  till  we  entered  into  winter  quarters  there  ensued  an  almost  incessant,  a  most 
severe,  and  a  perilous  struggle  with  the  ice.  Foiled,  and  sometimes  driven  back,  over 
ind  over  again  this  vessel,  guided  by  Captain  Nares  from  the  crow's  nest,  which  he 
scarcely  ever  left  except  when  Nature  imperatively  demanded  food  and  rest,  and  followed 
gallantly  by  the  "  Discovery, '  was  driven  through  every  available  lane  or  passage,  the 
oack  being  sometimes  charged  in  order  to  form  a  way.  We  kept  along  the  west  side  of 
5mith  Sound  with,  in  general,  high  precipitous  cliffs  on  our  left  hand,  while  the  great 
nass  of  the  pack  was  on  our  right,  studded  with  large  and  numerous  icebergs,  probably 
thrown  off  from  the  great  Humboldt  glacier  on  the  east  side. 

In  case  of  being  nipped  provisions  were  kept  ready  on  deck  to  be  thrown  overboard, 
md  knapsacks  and  haversacks  were  kept  filled.  The  passage  round  Cape  Frazer  was 
,rery  difficult,  but  was  effected  by  indomitable  perseverance. 

On  the  4th  of  August  we  entered  Hayes'  Sound  a,nd  ran  into  it  for  several  miles. 
The  glaciers  about  here  were  very  grand,  and  the  land  in  general  high,  and  partly  covered 
^ith  snow.  The  soil  was  deeper  in  the  valleys  than  what  we  generally  met  elsewhere, 
ind  vegetation  was  abundant.  From  the  tracks  and  traces  we  saw,  the  musk  ox, 
reindeer,  hare,  lemming,  and  fox  resort  here.  Traces  of  Esquimaux  caches,  &c.,  were 
!bund  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  and  on  Norman  Lockyer  Island,  at  its  mouth,  some 
remains  of  iglut  were  seen,  but  all  were  considered  to  be  of  very  ancient  date.  We  got 
':o  Franklin  Pierce  Bay  on  the  9th,  where  a  number  of  crinoids  were  dredged  up,  and 
[vvhere  we  killed  two  walrus,  the  flesh  of  which  was  very  palatable  and  good  ;  walrus  appear 
aot  to  advance  further  north  than  this.  We  entered  Dobbin  Bay  on  the  12th.  It  is 
'arge,  surrounded  by  high  land  of  conglomerate  limestone,  very  much  stratified,  the 
ijtrata  in  general  dipping  towards  the  north.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  most  uninviting 
md  barren  place.  Some  hares  are  procurable  here.  Docks  were  cut  for  the  ships,  in  ice 
ijetween  2  and  3  feet  thick,  and  a  dep6t  landed  for  120  men  for  30  days.  Icebergs 
ibounded  in  the  bay,  coming  from  the  Empress  Eugenie  Glacier  at  its  head.  On  the 
1 6th,  when  to  the  westward  of  Hayes'  Sound,  we  endeavoured  to  cut  docks,  but  the  ice 
Deing  from  10  to  12  feet  thick,  we  had  to  ram  with  the  vessels  and  blast  with  gunpowder, 
|3ven  to  partially  effect  our  purpose.  On  the  17th,  it  was  only  by  great  promptitude  in 
oaoving  her  that  this  ship  was  saved  from  a  severe  nip.  On  the  2()th  the  "  Discovery  " 
|[anded  a  traveUing  dep6t  at  Richardson  Bay,  and  on  the  22nd  both  ships  crossed  from 
the  east  to  the  west  side  of  Kennedy  Channel,  where  they  passed  Cape  Constitution, 
from  whence,  Morton,  of  Kane's  expedition,  saw  what  was  deemed  to  be  an  open  sea. 
The  "  Polaris  "  found  open  water  here  also,  and  now  we  found  the  same  ;  but  soon,  in 
Hall  Basin  further  north,  we  met  heavier  ice  than  before.  On  the  23rd  the  "  Discovery  " 
[aid  out  a  travelhng  depot  at  Cape  Morton,  and  both  ships  anchored  in  Bessels  Bay,  the 
hills  about  which  appeared  very  barren  and  partially  covered  with  snow.  Here  we  saw 
some  eider  duck,  and  the  dredge  brought  up  some  annilidse.  The  temperature  was 
below  freezing  point.  Next  day  we  left,  re-crossed  to  the  west  side,  and  entered  Lady 
Franklin  Sound.  Early  next  morning  9  musk  oxen  were  killed  on  shore.  Tliese  we 
shared  between  the  ships.  The  flesh,  we  afterwards  found,  differed  much,  some  parts 
being  most  palatable  and  eagerly  eaten,  while  others  were  musky  and  not  relished.  In 
Discovery  Harbour  were  found  winter  quarters  for  our  consort,  and  it  proved  to  be  weU 
situated  for  procuring  any  game  that  might  frequent  those  parts,  for  45  musk  oxen  were 
killed  during  the  stay  of  the  "Discovery"  (a  period  of  close  on  12  months),  besides  some 
hares  and  birds.  A  coal  mine  Avas  discovered  later  on,  about  6  miles  away,  by  Mr.  C. 
Hart,  naturalist  of  the  above-named  ship,  A  great  deal  of  ice  sets  into  the  strait  from 
the  northward. 

Taking  with  us  Lieutenant  W.  Rawson  and  seven  men  of  the  "  Discovery,"  making 
this  ship's  complement  70,  we  bade  her  farewell  on  the  27th,  and  endeavoured  to  push 
to  the  northward.    In  a  smaU  bay  near  Cape  Beechy  we,  on  the  29th,  kiUed  three  musk 
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oxen,  two  being  young,  and  captured  our  first  lemming.  Here,  in  about  Latitude  81°  50', 
Captain  Feilden,  naturalist,  found  on  our  way  down  on  August  7th,  1876,  the  most'' 
northern  traces  of  Esquimaux  yet  discovered,  consisting  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  stone 
lamp,  a  knife-shaped  bone  instrument,  portions  of  a  wooden  sledge,  &c.  In  Lincoln  Bay 
on  the  30th  a  small  depot  was  landed,  and  a  cairn  built.  We  met  extremely  heavy  ic©' 
trying  to  push  forward  this  day,  and  had  to  seek  shelter  in  Lincoln  Bay  again  on 
the  31st. 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  wind  blew  hard  from  the  S.W.,  easing  off  the  pack, 
so  we  left  the  bay  and  ran  before  the  wind.  In  the  forenoon  watch  we  had  entered  the 
highest  Latitude  yet  attained  by  any  vessel,  and  at  noon  hoisted  the  British  ensign  to 
signify  the  fact.  We  passed  along  the  west  side  of  Robeson  Channel  to  the  north-west 
mto  the  circum-polar  sea,  meeting  very  heavy  floes — icebergs  ceasing  to  exist — the  land- 
on  both  sides  trending  away  to  the  east  and  west.  We  proceeded  till  stopped  by  Polar 
ice  of  a  thickness  afterwards  ascertained  to  range  up  to  89  feet.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  get  further,  we  returned  about  a  mile-and-a-half,  and  took  shelter  behind  some  floe- 
bergs — as  large  pieces  of  ice  broken  off"  from  the  floes  were  afterwards  named — in  a  very 
slight  indentation  in  the  land,  and  in  a  cheerless  and  bleak  situation.  The  spot  was 
named  later  on  Floeberg  Beach,  and  was  situated  in  Latitude  82°  27'  N.,  and  Longitude 
61°  22'  W.  On  one  side  of  us  was  rather  barren  and  not  very  high  land,  partly  covered 
with  snow,  and  on  the  other  extended,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  Frozen,  or,  as 
it  was  afterwards  called,  the  Palaeocrystic  Sea,  studded  with  floebergs.  The  floe  ice  of 
this  sea  was  frequently  estimated  afterwards  to  be  at  least  150  feet  thick.* 

In  this  place  we  established  our  winter  quarters,  and  passed  the  longest  and  darkest 
winter  ever  spent  in  the  Arctic  regions.  We  lost  the  sun  on  the  12th  of  October,  1875, 
and  did  not  see  him  again  until  the  2nd  of  March,  1876,  a  period  of  142  days.  For  six 
months  no  sunlight  was  admitted,  save  a  httle  for  a  short  time  through  the  deck  by 
means  of  the  illuminators,  the  cold  not  admitting  of  the  removal  of  the  snow  from  the 
upper  deck  ;  and  so  those  on  board  had  to  live  below  in  darkness  or  artificial  light  for  a 
long  time.  The  cold  at  times  was  very  intense,  and  persons  leaving  the  lower,  and  going 
on  the  upper  deck,  were  exposed  at  such  times  to  a  difierence  of  temperature  of  from 
100°  to  120°. 

The  following  wiU  indicate  the  degree  of  cold  experienced  during  part  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1876  : — 

With  the  exception  of  12  days,  the  mercury  was  frozen  with  a  range  of  temperature 
between  48°  -58,  and  68°  '88  minus,  from  the  20th  of  January  till  the  11th  of  March. 

Between  10  a.m.  February  29th,  and  6  p.m  March  5th  the  mean  temperature 
was  66°*29  minus. 

Between  7  p.m.  March  2nd,  and  6  a.m.  March  4th,  the  mean  was  69°'93  minus. 
Between  5  a.m.  March  3rd,  and  4  a.m.  March  4th  it  was  70°-31  minus. 
The  lowest  temperature  registered  was  on  March  3rd,  when  the  spirit  fell  to  the 
extraordinary  depth  of  —  73°"72  (corrected). 

The  temperature  for  the  six  winter  months  was  as  follows  : — t 


Minimum 

Maximum 

M«!au 

October 

-31° 

..      +21°-2  .. 

..      -  4°-080 

November 

-45 

.  .  +23 

. .     -  17 

December 

-  46-5     .  . 

..  +35 

..  -23-08 

January 

-58-7  .. 

. .     +8-5     .  . 

.  .  -33-69 

February 

-66-3 

..     +  2 

. .  -38-29 

March 

-  73-7     . . 

+  3 

-40-01 

It  was  deemed  prudent  not  to  send  the  men  on  the  floe  for  a  few  times  owing  to 
the  wind  or  cold. 

In  the  autumn  of  1875  sledging  parties  were  sent  out.  Lieutenant  Pelham 
Aldrich  with  three  men  and  a  dog-sledge,  attained  to  Latitude  82°50'  north  cn  the  28th 
of  September.  Commander  Markham,  Lieutenants  Parr  and  May,  with  Sub-Lieutenant 
Egerton,  three  8-man  sledges,  and  one  5-man  sledge,  laid  out  depots  of  provisions,  and 
boats,  to  help  on  the  spring  travelling,  while  Lieutenant  Rawson  with  an  8-man  sledge 
twice  endeavoured  to  discover  a  practicable  road  to  the  "Discovery." 

We  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  our  long  winter  on  the  return  on  board  of  the 
sledges  on  the  14th  of  October.  We  passed  it  well  and  cheerfully,  we  generally  had 
penny  readings  once  a  week,  with  a  lecture  from  on  ofiicer,  diversified  occasionally  by 
theatrical  performances,  scenes  from  the  magic  lantern,  and  conjuring  tricks.    We  had 
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la ,  good  share  of  miisic  from  the  piano,  flute,  concertina,  accordion,  &c.,  and  plenty  of 
fcames  of  different  kinds,  with  a  good  library.  Schooling  was  carried  on  for  five  evenings 
E.week,  and  bodily  exercise  taken  on  the  floe  daily,  generally  in  the  performance  of 
pome  work. 

I  On  April  3rd,  the  principal  sledging  parties  left  the  ship,  Commander  Markham  and 
Lieutenant  Par,  with  17  men,  having  three  sledges  and  two  boats,  and  supported  for 
some  distance  by  Surgeon  E.  L.  Moss,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  G.  White,  engineer,  with  two 
3-man  sledges,  endeavoured  to  force  a  passage  across  the  frozen  sea  towards  the  Pole. 
!^fter  undergoing  severe  work  in  combating  with  almost  impassable  ice,  they  with  great 
oerseverance  attained  to  Latitude  83°20'26"  north,  the  highest  northern  position  yet 
reached.  They  were  absent  from  the  ship  72  days.  Lieutenant  Aldrich  with  an  8-man 
sledge,  supported  for  a  considerable  distance  by  Giffard  with  an  8-man  sledge  also, 
traversed  the  shore,  reached  the  northern  point  of  Grant  Land  at  Cape  Columbia,  in 
Latitude  83°  7',  and  then  travelled  west  and  south,  making  on  the  whole  220  miles  out. 
His  party  returned  to  the  ship  in  84  days. 

In  the  meanwhile  several  sledge  parties  left  this  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain 
Nares,  Lieutenant  May,  Surgeon  Moss,  Sub-Lieutenant  Egerton,  and  Mr.  James 
Wootton,  Engineer,  either  to  lay  out  provisions  for  returnmg  parties,  or  for  exploring 
md  scientific  purposes. 

Captain  H.  W,  Feilden,  R.A.,  succeeded  after  a  good  deal  of  labour,  while  away  with 
sledges,  or  nearer  home,  in  making  a  very  fine  Natural  History  collection. 

Only  three  persons  of  this  ship  took  no  part  in  sledging,  and  on  an  average  the  men 
were  away  over  60  days  each. 

Lieutenant  Beaumont  and  Surgeon  Richard  Coppinger,  M.D.,  with  two  8-man 
sledges,  came  up  from  the  "  Discovery  "  in  April,  and  from  this  ship,  in  company  with 
Lieutenant  Rawson  and  a  5-man  sledge,  crossed  Robeson  Channel,  and  traversed  the 
shore  of  Greenland  to  the  eastward,  Mr.  Beaumont  proceeding  furthest.  Captain 
Stephenson  arrived  on  board  this  vessel  in  April,  accompanied  by  Mr.  T.  Mitchell, 
Assistant  Paymaster,  and  three  men,  with  a  dog-sledge.  He  left  again  in  a  few  days  for 
bis  own  vessel. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  detail  of  the  sledging  that  took  place  from  the  "  Discovery," 
but  as  far  as  I  know  I  believe  nearly  all  the  ofiicers  and  men  were  engaged — that  Ladr 
Franklin  Sound  was  found  to  be  closed,  and  Petermann  Fiord  ascertained  to  have  a  great 
glacier  at  its  head. 

At  Polaris  Bay  Captain  Stephenson  erected  a  monumental  brass  plate  over  the 
grave  of  Captain  Hall. 

In  July  we  killed  close  to  the  ship  four  musk  ox,  and  two  more  a  few  miles  further 
north.  During  the  summer  we  were  enabled  to  get  some'  hares,  ptarmigan,  and  duck, 
and  while  on  our  way  south  some  geese,  but  on  the  whole  our  supply  of  fresh  meat  was 
small.  From  the  time  of  entering  winter  quarters  but  14  days'  fresh  meat  (including 
some  English  mutton  we  had  with  us)  were  given  to  the  whole  ship's  company  for 
10  months,  and  up  to  the  present  time  28  days'  fresh  meat  to  all.  The  extended 
sledge  parties  could  procure  no  game.  A  few  of  the  minor  ones  were  more  fortunate — 
the  sick  were  fairly  provided  for. 

Bones  of  the  musk  ox  were  found  between  our  winter  quarters  and  Cape  Joseph 
Henry,  as  was  also  a  narwhal's  horn.  About  us  were  seen  the  hare,  wolf,  long-tailed 
duck,  ptarmigan,  snow  bunting,  lemming,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  some  of 
the  young  of  the  knot,  showing  such  birds  breed  here.  Some  ermine  were  got  also, 
insects,  and  specimens  of  marine  invertebrata,  also  a  few  trout  from  a  lake.  The  floe-rat 
seal  was  seen ;  vegetation  was  not  by  any  means  abundant — a  little  dwarfed  scurvy  grass 
was  seen,  and  some  stunted  sorrel  procured.  The  most  northern  flower  seen  was  the 
poppy,  and  the  most  northern  animal  the  hare. 

I  The  land  aU  the  way  up  Smith  Sound,  Kennedy  Channel,  and  Robeson  Channel,  is 
evidently  risuig,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  or  Polar  tides,  meet  at  a  varying  point 
about  Cape  Frazer.  Drift  wood  was  found  in  great  abundance.  To  reach  the  North 
Pole  has  been  found  impracticable  to  us,  yet  a  most  gallant  attempt  has  been  made  to 
get  as  near  it  as  could  be. 

The  highest  northern  land  on  the  west  side  of  Robeson  Channel,  and  along  the 
borders  of  the  Polar  Sea  has  been  rounded  ;  the  north  end  of  Greenland  has  probably 
been  seen  and  nearly  reached,  Robeson  Channel  has  been  opened  up  into  the  circum-polar 
Sea  (which  to  us  appeared  an  impenetrable  frozen  mass  of  ice  of  enormous  thickness, 
impassable  to  any  great  distance  by  sledges)  and  most  valuable  information  has  been 
obtained  on  scientific  subjects  by  men  who  in  ships  and  sledges  have  advanced  further  to 
the  nor+-h  than  has  ever  been  accomplished  before,  as  far  as  is  known. 
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But  all  this  work  has  not  been  accomplished  without  sickness  and  loss.  Scurvy 
broke  out  in  the  spring  amongst  some  of  the  sledge  crews.  All  Commander  Markham's 
men  were  attacked,  five  having  to  be  eventually  carried  on  the  sledges.  One  man, 
George  Porter,  G.KM.A.,  after  manfully  working  as  long  as  he  could,  had  to  becarried 
for  a  long  way,  but  died  ere  assistance  could  be  had.  The  others  were  helped  in  by  a 
relief  party,  for  whose  aid  Lieutenant  Parr  walked  over  a  very  bad  road  continuously,  for 
nearly  40  miles.  All  Lieutenant  Aldrich's  men  were  also  attacked  more  or  less  severely, 
and  received  assistance.  While  away  on  his  second  journey  Lieutena.nt  Giffard  had  two 
men  Ul.  The  other  cases  Look  place  after  the  return  of  men  on  board.  On  tlie  Green- 
land side.  Lieutenants  Beaumont  and  Rawson's  parties  were  attacked,  and  two  men  of 
the  "  Discovery"  died,  after  reaching  Polaris  Bay.  Ihey  were  James  Hand,  A.B.,  and 
William  Paul,  A.B. 

The  men  of  this  ship  belonging  to  Comniander  Markham's  and  Lieutenant  Parr's 
parties  received  most  prompt  assistance  from  Dr.  Moss,  who  made  use  of  the  medical 
comforts  I  despatched  with  great  benefit  to  the  sick  ere  their  return.  When  brought 
on  board  they,  vdth  others  (including  i^ieutenant  Aldrich's  men,  who  got  back  later), 
were  carefully  treated  and  looked  after,  though  to  treat  27  men  at  one  time,  some  of 
them  very  bad,  was  not  eas>'  in  a  sfnall  ship,  and  for  a  time  I  had  heavy  work  to 
perform,  aided  by  my  colleague.  Altogether  38  cases  of  scurvy  came  imder  my  caxe, 
and  all,  by  God's  blessing,  recovered.  I  was  enabled  to  give  the  woi'st  cases,  first  and 
last,  45  days'  fresh  meat.  This  last  was  aided  greatly  by  the  excellent  medical  comforts 
and  lime  juice  at  my  disposal.  A  detail  of  the  outbreak,  its  progress  and  results,  will 
be  found  in  the  Nosological  Returns. 

The  kind  and  considerate  treatment  of  their  men,  exhibited  by  the  officers  in 
command,  and  otherwise,  of  sledge  parties,  is  deserving  of  great  commendation,  and 
doubtless  greatly  served  to  help  for-^v^ard  the  work  of  the  medical  officers. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  Nosological  Return  for  Midsummer  Quarter  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  scurvy  amongst  the  crew  of  this  ship.  The  remote  cause  was,  I 
believe,  the  absence  of  fresh  vegetable  food,  though  to  remedy  this,  lime  juice  was  given 
out  under  inspection  daily,  and  preserved  vegetables  were  eaten.  The  want  of  fresh 
meat  may  also,  I  beheve,  be  accounted  a  remote  cause.  The  absence  of  lime  juice  ana 
of  fresh  vegetables  or  game  amongst  the  extended  sledge  parties  doubtless  tended  to 
detrimental  results.  Any  one  or  more  of  the  following  may  have  acted  as  a  predisposing 
canse  or  causes  : — Our  long  and  dark  winter,  the  confinement  between  decks  in  a  damp 
atmosphere  for  the  long  Deriod  I  have  mentioned,  the  extreme  changes  of  temperature 
undergone  during  the  prevalence  of  the  great  cold.  The  exciting  cause  I  can  only 
attribute  to  the  heavy  physical  work  undergone.  The  passage  over  the  frozen  sea.  was 
of  the  heaviest  description.  Roads  had  to  be  made  with  pickaxes  ere  the  sledges  could 
be  drawn  through,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a-half  made  good  being  considered  a  good  day's 
work.  I  believe,  on  the  Greenland  side  also  extremely  heavy  roads  were  encountered. 
Robeson  Channel  was  crossed  by  sledge  parties  of  both  ships  22  times.  I  think  none 
but  the  most  carefully  selected  men  could  have  accomplished  what  has  been  done.  The 
sick  men  of  the  "  Discovery  "  made  a  good  recovery  under  the  skilfid  treatment  of  Staff 
Surgeon  Belgrave  Ninnis,  M.D.,  and  Surgeon  Richard  Coppinger,  M.D. 

During  the  autumn  sledging  from  this  ship  several  frostbites  occurred.  The  snow  in 
places  was  up  to  the  men's  waists,  and  they  were  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  wet.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  remove  part  of  the  left  great  toe  of  Lieutenant  May,  and  of  the 
right  of  Thomas  Oakley,  G.R.M.A.,  as  also  the  right  great  toe  of  James  Self,  A.B.  All 
made  a  good  recovery,  notwithstanding  the  confinement  to  which  they  were  subject, 
and  performed  excellent  service  in  the  spring  and  summer  in  sledging. 

In  a  fruitless  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  "  Discovery  "  in  March,  by  means  of 
a  dog-sledge,  under  Sub-Lieutenant  Egerton,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Rawson  and 
Neil  C.  Petersen,  interpreter  for  the  Esquimaux  language,  the  latter  was  most  severely 
frost-bitten  in  the  hands  and  feet,  besides  being  prostrated  by  the  cold.  The  officers, 
following  the  medical  instructions  given  them,  succeeded  in  restoring  the  circulation 
more  than  once,  but  they  could  not  keep  up  the  warmth  in  the  body.  They  conse- 
quently determined  to  return  to  the  ship,  which  they  did  after  four  day's  absence.  On 
examining  Petersen,  I  found  the  feet  frozen  and  geled,  as  also  the  hands  and  fingers. 
The  lungs  were  congested.  Under  careful  treatment,  circulation  was  restored  in  the 
hands  and  in  the  hinder  parts  of  the  feet,  but  the  fore  parts  of  the  latter  were  destroyed. 
As  soon  as  the  patient's  state  of  health  permitted,  I  removed  by  amputation  all  parts  in 
firont  of  the  tarsal  bones  of  both  feet.  The  patient  did  well  for  a  time,  the  affected 
parts  assuming  a  good  action  ;  but  the  confinement,  and  perhaps  want  of  fresh  food — 
though  I  gave  him  aU  I  could,  besides  any  medical  comfort  necessary — told  detri- 
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mentally  on  him,  and,  notwithstanding  every  care  and  attention,  he  succumbed  and  died, 
two  months  after  the  receipt  of  his  injuries,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  probably  partly 
induced  by  scorbutic  taint. 

Independent  of  the  diseases  and  accidents  caused  by  sledging,  the  amount  of 
sickness  that  has  taken  place  on  board  has  been  small. 

From  April  15th  to  September  1st,  1875,  when  we  entered  winter  quarters,  six 
admissions  to  the  sick  list  took  place.  From  the  latter  date  till  after  the  sledges  left 
the  ship  on  April  3rd,  1876,  17  ordinary  cases  came  on,  viz.,  3  in  September,  7  in 
October,  1  in  November,  2  in  December,  2  in  January,  1  in  February,  and  1  in  March. 
From  April  3rd  to  October  1st  (nearly  6  months)  5  ordinary  cases  were  admitted.  The 
frost  bites  numbered  on  the  whole  15,  and  scurvy  39  cases. 

Monthly  medical  inspections  were  held  during  the  winter,  and  the  reports  of  such 
were  always  favourable.  The  day  after  the  sun  returned,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  there 
was  no  person  on  the  sick  list.  The  monthly  reports  after  the  scurvy  broke  out  became 
much  less  favourable,  though  they  improved  in  time.  For  a  period  of  7  weeks,  viz.,  from 
August  1st  to  September  21st,  1876,  there  were  no  admissions,  and  on  leaving  the  ice 
on  September  9  th,  the  sick  list  was  clear.  All  examined  for  sledge  work  at  the  end  of 
March,  felt  well  and  anxious  for  work.  On  July  31st,  1876,  this  ship  broke  out  of  winter 
quarters,  and  after  a  tedious  and  dangerous  passage  (during  which  she  was  tmce  nipped) 
we  arrived  in  Discovery  Harbour  on  the  13th.  This  ship  and  the  "  Discovery  "  left  on  the 
18th,  on  the  evening  of  wiiich  day  our  rudder  got  split  by  the  ice.  It  was  repaired  next 
day,  and  on  the  20th  both  ships  proceeded  to  the  southward.  The  passage  south  was 
equally  difl&cult  and  hazardous  to  that  going  north,  when  it  seemed  as  if  we  would  be 
caught  for  another  year.  We  got  clear  of  the  pack  off  Victoria  Head,*  on  the  9th  of 
September  ;  we  encountered  head  winds  for  the  most  part  from  this  time  forward,  took 
shelter  for  a  short  while  in  Bardin  Bay,  passed  to  the  westward  of  Melville  Bay  without 
meeting  the  pack,  and  arrived  in  Godhavn  Disco  on  the  25  th,  where  we  procured  some 
salmon  and  cod.  This  ship  coaled,  a.nd  both  vessels  shifted  rudders.  Leaving  on  the 
27th,  we  got  to  Egedesminde  on  the  28th,  where  the  "  Discovery  "  coaled,  and  we  pro- 
cured a  few  pounds  of  reuadeer  flesh  and  some  cod.  Left  the  last  named  place  on  the  *• 
2nd  of  October,  and  after  a  boisterous  passage,  during  which  we  met  the  "  Pandora,"  and 
had  to  depend  upon  a  damaged  rudder,  we  arrived  in  Valentia  Harbour  on  the  27th. 

Owing  to  the  change  of  climate  and  the  bad  and  wet  weather,  several  cases  of 
catarrh  occurred  since  leaving  Disco. 

I  beg  to  bring  to  your  favourable  consideration  the  services  of  Surgeon  E,  L.  Moss. 
This  officer  exhibited  much  skLD  and  promptitude  in  dealing  with  the  cases  that  came 
under  his  care.  His  advice  was  valuable  to  me  during  the  heavy  work  I  had  to  perform 
after  the  scorbutic  cases  were  brought  on  board.  He  took  part  in  sledging,  both  as  a 
medical  officer  and  in  command,  and  he  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  res  earches  into 
chlorinometry  and  the  specific  gravity  of  ice  and  sea  water,  as  also  into  marine 
invertebrate  zoology. 

I  trust  to  have  the  honor  of  laying  before  you  in  the  future,  observations  made  by 
me  on  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  on  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation,  and  on 
clothing,  food,  and  hygienic  matters  in  general,  connected  with  the  crew  and  ship. 

When  this  ship  was  last  in  harbour  (at  Egedesminde)  with  the  "Discovery," 
Dr.  Ninnis  informed  me  that  the  health  on  board  his  vessel  was  very  satisfactory. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sk, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

THOMAS  GOLAN,  M.D., 

Fleet  Surgeon. 

Sir  Alescander  Armstrong,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c., 

Director  General. 


*  This  ship  having  travelled  604,  and  the  "  Discovery  "  470  miles  through  pack  ice. 


STAFF-SUEGEON  NINNIS.    LETTER  TO  DIRECTOR-GENERAL  OF  THE 
MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,  26th  SEPTEMBER,  1876. 

H.M.S.  "  Discovery,"  at  Disco. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  Nosological  "Returns  from  the  1st  of  July.  1875, 
Not  printed.         to  the  30th  of  June,  1876  ;  hkewise  the  cases  of  two  men,  James  Hand,  A.B.,  and 
Charles  William  Paul,  A.B.,  both  of  whom  died  from  scurvy  in  June  last. 

My  last  communication  was  transmitted  from  Upernivik  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1875, 
which  place  we  left  the  same  evening,  and  after  meeting  with  the  usual  difficulties  of  ice 
navigation,  arrived  on  the  25th  of  August  at  latitude  81°44'  north,  and  longitude  64°45' 
west,  where  we  took  up  a  position  in  a  sheltered  bay  at  the  entrance  of  Lady  Franklin 
Sound,  on  the  north  side  of  Robeson  Channel,  and  prepared  to  winter.  On  the  6th  of 
September  we  were  frozen  in.  The  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon  for  the  last  time  on 
the  16th  of  October,  and  was  absent  136  days,  not  reappearing  until  the  29th  of  February, 
1876,  The  spring  sledging,  at  which  all  the  officers  and  crew,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
took  part,  commenced  at  the  end  of  March,  and  continued  until  the  1 5th  of  August,  at 
which  time  the  last  detachment  arrived  on  board.  On  the  20th  we  started  in  company 
with  the  "  Alert"  on  our  way  to  England,  called  at  Cape  Isabella  on  the  9  th  of  September, 
where  we  found  a  few  letters  and  papers,  and  arrived  at  Godhavn,  Island  of  Disco,  on  the 
25th  of  September. 

Every  effi^rt  was  made  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew,  and  to  alleviate  as  much 
as  possible  the  monotony  of  the  dreary  winter.  A  newspaper  was  printed  periodically. 
Theatricals  and  concerts,  popular  lectures  and  magic  lantern  entertainments  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  ;  and  to  induce  outdoor  exercise,  a  skating  rink  and  a  recreation  ground 
were  formed ;  in  addition  to  which  everyone  was  compelled  to  be  outside  the  ship  for  a 
certain  time  each  day,  so  as  to  thoroughly  ventilate  the  lower  deck. 

The  percentage  of  carbonic  acid,  both  between  decks  and  in  the  opBn  air  was 
ascertained  weekly  by  Dr.  Coppinger,  the  results  of  which  examinations  will  be  found  in 
our  journals  for  1876. 

The  following  table  shows  the  range  of  temperature  in  the  several  months  between 
decks  and  in  the  external  air.  The  observations  w^ere  recorded  by  myself.  Captain 
Stephenson  having  requested  me  on  leaving  England  to  superintend  the  Meteorological 
Department. 


1875. 


External  Air. 

Between  Decks. 

Thickness  of  Ice. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

September 

+  43° 

+  2° 

+  18-?° 

+  66° 

+  40° 

+  58° 

On  30th,  10-5  inches. 

October 

+  21-5 

-39 

-  9-05 

+  65 

+  33-5 

+  62 

,,  31st,  16'6 

November 

+  18-9 

-46 

-17-75 

+  69 

+  43 

+  60 

„  30th,  20-6  „ 

December 

+  26 

-54 

-24-5 

+  69 

+  43 

+  58 

„  31st,  24-7  „ 

1876. 


External  Air. 

Between  Decks. 

Thickness  of  Ice. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

January- 

-13° 

-63° 

-40-6° 

+  69-5° 

+  41° 

+  60° 

On  31st,  28-75  inches. 

February 

+  2 

-58 

-35-2 

+  66 

+  41 

+  58 

„  29th,  31  „ 

March 

-  8 

-7075 

-37-5 

+  63 

+42 

+  56 

,,  31st,  36-6  „ 

April 

+  16 

-42 

+  59 

+  26 

+48 

„  30th,  39-25  „ 

May 

+  33-6 

-20-6 

+  67 

+  34  ■ 

+  49 

,,  31st,  38 

June 

+  41 

+  16-5 

+  66 

+41 

+  56 

July 

+  46-3 

+  29-6 

+  66 

+47 

+  58 

August 

+  51 

+  19 

+  69 

+49 

+  61 
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As  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  winter  quarters  yielded  a  large  supply  of 
musk  oxen,  a  ration  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  good  beef  per  man  was  issued  twice,  sometimes 
three  times  a-week,  during  the  whole  winter,  which  heet,  although  occasionally  power- 
fully redolent  of  musk,  as  a  rule  was  looked  upon  as  a  welcomed  substitute  for  the 
usual  preserved  and  salted  provisions. 

I  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  oarry  out  any  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
letters  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  Parkes,  and  forwarded  by  you  to  Dr.  Colan,  Fleet-Surgeon 
H.M.S.  "Alert,"  on  the  27th  of  May,  1875  ;  but  Dr.  Colan,  considering  that  any  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  suggestions  therein  contained  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
men  experimented  on,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  forward  your  letter  and  its 
enclosures  to  me.  I  was  consequently  unaware  (until  May,  1876)  of  the  existence  of  the 
suggestions  in  question. 

On  referrmg  to  the  Nosological  Returns,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  sixteen  cases  of  scurvy 
have  occurred.  Fifteen  of  these  were  attacked  when  sledging  in  northern  Greenland,  and 
of  tliis  number  six,  although  belonging  to  the  "  Discoveiy,"  were  embarked  in  the  "  Alert" 
in  August,  1875,  starting  thence  on  the  sledging  journeys,  and  not  rejoining  the 
"  Discovery"  until  the  end  of  the  season  of  1876.  As  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
fresh  meat  was  not  nearly  so  plentiful  on  board  the  "  Alert "  as  with  us,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  musk  oxen  and  other  game,  I  think  it  fan-  to  refer  our  comparative  freedom 
from  this  scourge  to  that  circumstance. 

Dr.  Coppinger  was  appointed  by  Captain  Stephenson  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
sledges  belonging  to  the  North  Greenland  division.  He  left  the  "  Discovery  "  on  the  6th 
of  April,  and  did  not  return  until  the  15th  of  August.  It  was  decided  that  the  whole 
division  should  rendezvous  at  Polaris  Bay  early  in  June.  On  arrival  there.  Dr.  Coppinger 
was  informed  of  the  outbreak  of  scurvy,  of  the  death  of  James  Hand,  A.B.,  and  of  the 
illness  of  some  others.  He  immediately  established  a  hospital  tent,  and  with  the  means 
'at  his  disposal  pi'e])ared  to  treat  the  patients  as  they  ariived,  they  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  bear  removal  to  tlie  ship.  As  soon  as  two  or  three  were  strong  enough  they  came  over 
with  a  dog-sledge  to  inform  us  on  board  the  "  Discovery  of  the  condition  of  the  remainder, 
Captain  Stephenson  immediately  started  to  their  assistance,  taking  medical  stores  and 
such  things  as  I  thought  requisite  ;  but  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  our 
Esquunaux,  Hans,  who  procured  large  quantities  of  seal  meat,  most  excellent  diet  for 
scurvy  patients,  that  the  last  of  the  party  Avas  enabled  to  cross  Robeson  Channel  in  time 
to  start  on  our  homeward  journey  this  year. 

Dr.  Coppinger  travelled  over  about  490  miles,  find  was  in  charge  of  the  sick  at 
Polaris  Bay  from  Jane  7th  to  August  8th.  My  views  relative  to  this  outbreak  will  be 
found  in  my  journal ;  in  the  meantime  I  consider  the  hopeless  and  monotonous  nature  of 
the  work,  its  exceeding  severity  (far  more  so  than  that  experienced  in  any  other  expedi- 
tion), and  the  total  absence  of  game  during  the  sledging,  sufficient  under  existing 
circumstances  to  account  for  it. 

The  only  fresh  vegetables  procurable  were  sorrel  [Oxyria  reniformis)  and  mustard 
and  cress.  Of  the  former  a  fair  supply  could  be  gathered  at  our  winter  quarters  after  the 
snow  had  cleared  away. 

In  February  I  sowed  some  mustard  and  cress,  but  having  to  be  kept  between  decks 
in  the  dark,  it  was  not  fit  for  use  until  May,  when  I  obtained  about  7  rations.  As  soon 
as  the  sun  gave  forth  light  and  heat,  I  enclosed  a  space  of  ground  on  shore,  1 6  by  3  (feet) 
and  glazed  it  with  spare  glass  supplied  for  the  engine  room.  Seed  was  sown  on  the  29th 
of  May,  and  the  first  crop  gathered  on  the  21st  of  June ;  from  this  date  until  the  14th  of 
August  I  was  enabled  to  supply  not  only  the  sick  every  day,  but  the  whole  crew  on 
eleven  occasions.  Had  we  remained  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  have  kept  up  the  supply 
until  late  in  October,  aflbrding  me  at  the  same  time  healthful  amusement  in  the  open  air. 

I  likewise  succeeded  in  growing  peas  and  wheat,  and  celery  seed  sprouted,  but  we 
left  before  it  had  time  to  come  to  maturity.  I  consider  that  materials  for  erecting  frames 
j  similar  to  cucumber  frames  would  be  very  useful  if  supplied  to  a  similar  expedition. 

I  likewise  consider  that  medicines  should  be  ap.  far  as  possible  in  the  form  of  capsules 
for  convenience  of  carriage,  and  not  necessitating  bottles,  thereby  reducing  the  weight  to 
be  carried  on  a  sledge. 

The  medicine  box  and  appliances  designed  by  me  for  the  use  of  the  "  Discovery  " 
.sledge  parties  weighed  a  little  over  six  pounds. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sh-, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

BELGRAVE  NINNIS,  M.D., 
Sir  Alexander  Armstrong.  K.C.B.  Staff  Surgeon,  H.M.S.  "Discovery." 

(3426)  3  N 
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LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  OF  ADMIRALTY  TO  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 

]^ORTSMOUTH. 

Admiralty, 

3rd  Novemher,  1 8  7 

Sir, 

I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  acquaint  you 
that  they  have  liad  under  their  consideration  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Arctic 
Expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  Nares,  dated  27th  ultimo,  and  I  am  to  direct 
you  to  express  to  that  officer  their  Lordships'  warm  approval  of  the  conduct  of  all 
engaged  in  that  important  service. 

2.  My  Lords  have  noticed  with  satisfaction  the  able  manner  in  which  the  preliminary 
proceedings  of  the  expedition  were  condvicted,  and  they  consider  that  its  Commanders 
had  just  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  high  northern  positions  which  they  were  enabled 
to  attain  for  the  winter  quarters  of  the  ships. 

3.  The  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  crews  during  the  long  and  tedious 
winter  of  the  desolate  region  which  they  had  reached,  appear  to  have  been  very  complete, 
and  my  Lords  observe  with  pleasure  that  when  the  season  for  travelling  aiTived,  the 
officers  and  men  were  healthy  and  vigorous. 

4.  My  Lords  have  read  with  much  interest  the  details  of  the  sledge  journeys  which 
were  undertaken  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  and  the  early  spring  of  1876,  both  in  furtherance 
of  the  special  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  to  give  some  training  to  officers  and  men, 
who  were  for  the  first  time  brought  face  to  face  with  the  hardships  of  Arctic  life.  My 
Lords  much  regret  the  sufferings  endured  by  officers  and  men  on  those  journeys,  and 
especially  they  deplore  the  loss  suffered  by  the  expedition  through  the  illness  and 
lamented  death  of  Cln-istian  Petersen. 

5.  The  preparations  for  the  advance  to  the  northward,  and  for  the  exploration  of  the 
coasts  east  and  west  of  the  Alert's  position,  appear  to  have  been  made  with  care  and 
foresight,  and  great  precaution  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  ensure  as  much  success  as 
possible. 

6.  My  Lords  have  remarked  with  admiration  the  energy,  perseverance,  and  endurance 
displayed  by  the  officers  and  men  employed  on  those  arduous  journeys,  and  they  feel  that 
high  commendation  is  due  to  them.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  were  of  the 
gravest  character,  and  my  Lords  do  not  doubt  that  if  those  difficulties  could  have  been 
surmounted  by  unflagging  determination  and  disciplined  effort,  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
the  expedition,  namely,  a  near  approach  to  the  pole,  would  have  been  attained. 

7.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  it  was  found  impossible  for  the  sledging  parties 
to  attain  a  much  higher  latitude  than  that  reached  by  Sir  Edward  PaiTy,  the  addition  to 
geographical  knowledge  has  been  considerable.  The  conjectural  open  sea  to  the  north  of 
Smith  Sound,  and  the  land  assumed  to  be  there,  have  been  proved  not  to  exist.  The 
coast  line  of  the  northernmost  land  yet  known,  adjoining  the  American  continent,  has 
been  accurately  charted  for  220  miles.  The  north  coast  of  Greenland  has  been  examined 
for  80  miles,  and  traced  as  far  as  Cape  Britannia  in  Lat.  82°  .'54'  N,  Long.  48°  38'  W. 
The  western  shores  of  Smith  Sound  have  been  corrected  in  detail  :  and,  lastly,  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  Pole  by  way  of  Smith  Sound  has  been  set  at 
rest,  whilst  a  higher  Latitude  than  any  hitherto  attained,  viz.,  83°  20'  26",  has  been 
reached. 

8.  Such  results  in  a  region  where  the  obstacles  to  travelling  are  so  great  could 
not  have  been  arrived  at  without  much  hardship,  and  my  Lords  regret  that  the 
sledge  parties  had  to  endure  in  addition  serious  attacks  of  scurvy.  Tbe  causes  of  the 
outbreak  of  this  disease  have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Colan  in  his  report  to  the  Medical 
Director-General,  but  their  Lordships  not  having  as  yet  received  from  that  officer  his 
observations  thereon,  refrain  at  present  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
leaders  of  the  detached  parties  report  most  favourably  of  the  exemplary  patience  and 
fortitude  displayed  by  aU  under  their  command,  and  whilst  my  Lords  deeply  commiserate 
the  sufferings  of  those  gallant  men,  and  deplore  the  loss  of  life  amongst  them — Charles 
W.  Paul,  A.B.,  James  Hand,  A.B.,  and  George  Porter,  R.M. A.,  having  succumbed  to  tl« 
hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed — they  cannot  but  feel  that  their  bearing  and 
conduct  have  been  in  all  respects  worthy  of  British  seamen. 

9.  I  am  also  to  remark  that  when  the  hardships  of  travelling  w^ere  over,  a  fresh 
period  of  difficulty  occurred,  namely,  of  freeing  the  ships  from  their  ice-bound  quarters, 
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a  result  wJiich,  after  thirty  days  of  constant  struggling  with  ice  and  wind,  was  happily 
attained. 

10.  My  Lords  have  noticed  with  approval  the  sound  judgment  displayed  by  Captain 
Nares  in  at  once,  on  the  return  of  his  sledge  parties,  determining  to  endeavour  to 
extricate  the  ships  and  proceed  to  England,  and  they  observe  that  his  skill  and  energy 
in  carrying  out  this  determination,  ably  seconded  as  he  was  by  Captain  Stephenson,  were 
of  the  highest  order. 

]  1 .  My  Lords  have  been  much  gratified  by  Captain  Nares's  assurance  of  the  great 
value  he  set  upon  the  services  of  the  Medical  officers,  of  whose  watchful  care  over  the 
health  of  the  expedition,  and  kind  and  skilful  treatment  of  the  sick,  he  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms. 

12.  My  Lords  have  not  as  yet  received  any  detailed  account  of  the  purely  scientific 
results  attained,  beyond  those  appertaining  to  Hydrography,  but  from  Captain  Nares'a 
report  they  are  prepared  to  find  that  very  valuable  work  has  been  accomplished.  Their 
Lordships  will  commimicate  to  the  War  Department  Civptain  Nares's  opinion  of  the 
services  and  merits  of  Captain  Feilden.  R.A. 

13.  To  mark  their  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  all  euiployed  in  the  expedition, 
my  Lords  have  had  much  plensure  in  making  the  following  prov^iotions  : — 

Commander  Albert  Markka ni,  to  be  Captain. 
Lieutenant  Peiham  Aldrich,  to  be  Commander. 

„         Lewis  E.  Beaumont,  to  be  Commander. 
,,         Alfred  A.  C.  Parr,  to  be  Commander. 
Sub-Lieutenant  Crawford  J.  M.  Conybeare,  to  be  Lieutenant. 
Stafl' Surgeon  Belgrave  Ninnis,  M.D.,  to  be  Fleet  Surgeon. 
Surgeon  Edward  Lawton  Moss,  M.D.,  to  be  Staff  Surgeon. 

Bichard  W.  Coppinger,  M.D.,  to  be  Staff  Surgeon. 
Engineer  Daniel  Cartmel,  to  be  Chief  Engineer. 

James  Wootton,  to  be  Chief  Engineer. 
Assistant  Paymaster  Thomas  Mitchell,  to  be  Paymaster. 
And  they  have  directed  that  the  services  of  the  following  officers  be  favourably 
noted : — 

Fleet  Surgeon  Thomas  Colan,  M.D. 
Lieutenant  George  Giffard. 

Wm.  H.  May. 
„        George  Le  Clerc  Egerton. 
„        Robert  H.  Archer. 
Wyatt  Rawson. 
Regd.  B.  Fulford. 
Engineer  George  White. 

Mathew  R.  Miller. 

On  receiving  Captain  Nares's  report  of  the  petty  officers  and  seamen  whc  are 
specially  worthy  of  advancement,  my  Lords  will  not  fail  to  bestow  on  them  further 
marks  of  their  approbation. 

14.  In  conveying  this  expression  of  their  approval  of  his  proceedings  to  Captain 
Nares,  it  is  their  Lordships'  wish  that  you  should  direct  him  to  communicate  the  same  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  expedition,  with  whose  perseverance,  fortitude,  determination, 
and  general  conduct,  my  Lords  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied, 

I  am,  .  ^^'^ 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

ROBERT  HAIX. 


Admiral  ElUot^ 

d^c,        dec,  (&C., 

Portsmouth 


(3426) 
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"PANDOKA,"  CAPTAO  ALLAN  YOUNG.  LETTERS  OF  PROCEEDINGS 
TO  SECRETARY  OF  ADMIRALTY,  19th  JULY.  1st  NOVEMBER,  187G. 
LETTER  FROM  LIEUTENANT  C.  R.  ARBUTHNOT  TO  CAPTAIN 
YOUNG,  2yTH  SEPTEMBER.  COPIES  OF  RECORDS  DISCOVERED. 
LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  OF  ADMIRALTY  TO  CAPTAIN  YOUNG, 
10th  NOVEMBER. 

Arctic  Yacht  "  Pandora," 

Kudliscet,  Waigatz, 

North  Greenland, 

July  19th,  1876. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  that  the  "  Pandora,"  under  my  command,  left  Plymouth  June  2nd,  and 
arrived  at  Disko,  midnight,  July  6th,  after  a  tolerably  fair  passage,  under  canvas  alone 
until  entering  the  port  of  Godhavn. 

2.  I  remained  at  Godhavn  watering,  re-stowing  stores,  &c.,  until  the  evening  of  the 
11th  itistant,  when  I  sailed  and  arrived  here  midnight  of  the  12th,  having  touched  at 
UyarrasQsuk  to  bring  up  some  natives  to  assist  in  coaling. 

.S.  I  hope  to  complete  coahng  to-night,  and  then  to  proceed  northward,  touching 
perhaps  at  Upernivik  or  Proven  for  communication  only. 

4.  The  ship  is  in  perfect  order,  and  we  have  not  experienced  the  shghtesb  hitch  or 
mishap.  We  have  dogs  on  board,  and  after  receiving  40  tons  here,  we  shall  leave  with 
170  tons  coal. 

5.  I  enclose  a  tracing  of  our  outward  track,  and  their  Lordships  will  observe  that  we 
had  the  winds  fresh  from  the  westward  until  off  Bantry  Bay,  then,  northerly,  followed 
again  by  strong  winds  from  westward,  with  which  I  pushed  to  the  northward  as  fast  as 
possible  until  14th  June,  when  we  encountered  a  violent  storm  N.N.W.  for  48  hours. 
We  then  had  variable  winds  to  the  22nd,  ending  in  E.N.E.,  strong,  with  thick  rainy 
weather  to  the  27th  (ran  through  ice  in  a  gale  on  the  25th).  Thence  to  N.N.W.  winds, 
steady,  against  which  we  beat  up  the  coast  to  the  "  Whalefish  Islands,"  where  we  made 
steam  and  entered  port. 

6.  The  Royal  Danish  Greenland  Company's  store-house,  together  with  its  contents 
of  oil,  and  the  United  States  Government  (Polaris)  stores  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
on  June  l7th,  the  store-house  having  accidentaUv  taken  fire  in  boiling  oil.  At  the 
request  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Arbuthnot,  and  myself,  made  a  survey  and  a  report 
upon  this  casualty. 

7.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  their  Lordships  that  Lieutenant  Arbuthnot,  R.N., 
and  Navigating  Sub-Lieutenant  Pirie,  R.N.,  aie  very  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  They  have  also  made  a  complete  set  of  magnetic  observations  with  the  Jones 
and  Fox  instruments  at  Godhavn.  I  have  an  excellent  and  zealous  staff  of  officers,  and 
a  very  good  crew,  who  seem  all  most  desirous  to  do  their  utmost. 

8.  Their  Lordships  may  rely  upon  my  making  my  best  efforts  to  carry  out  their 
desire  that  I  shoidd  communicate  with  the  depots  or  points  named  in  then-  instructions 
to  me,  and  I  shall  lose  no  opportunity  of  keeping  their  Lordships  informed  as  to  my 
movements,  and  upon  all  matters  of  interest  during  our  voyage. 

9.  In  the  event  of  there  being  any  risk  of  my  being  unable  otherwise  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  Lordships,  I  shall  endeavour  to  send  an  officer  to  England  this 
autumn. 

10.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  that  no  information  has  been  received  on 
this  coast  of  the  Polar  ships  since  their  departure,  or  since  the  news  brought  from  the 
Carey  Islands  in  September  last  by  the  "Pandora." 

11.  This  letter  will  probably  go  by  the  Danish  Company's  ship  "Northern  Light," 
which  has  not,  however,  yet  arrived.  She  left  Copenhagen  May  4th,  with  the  Inspector 
of  North  Greeidand  on  board,  and  is  the  first  ship  of  the  season  to  visit  Godhavn  and 
Upernivik,  returning  to  Denmark  in  September. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

ALLEN  YOUNG, 
Conwaander,  Arctic  Yacht  "  Pandora." 

The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 

London. 
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Falmouth, 

Nov.  1st,  1876. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  you  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  the  following  report  of  my  proceedings  in  the  "  Pandora 
subsequent  to  the  1 9th  of  July,  the  date  of  my  last  communication. 

We  left  Upernivik  the  same  evening,  and  passed  the  Duck  Islands  on  the  21st, 
having  been  much  embarrassed  between  the  reefs  and  islands  by  a  thick  fog.  We  here 
met  streams  of  ice,  and  the  fog  continuing  with  a  strong  N.W.  wind,  I  made  fast  to  a 
large  floe,  but  the  ship  breakmg  adrift  in  the  night,  we  stood  to  the  N.E.  under  low 
canvas,  passing  much  ice  and  innumerable  bergs. 

On  the  22nd  the  wind  changed  to  the  southward,  and  the  sky  partially  cleared, 
Wilcox  Head  bore  east  15  rniles,  and  we  commenced  threading  our  way  to  the  W.KW. 

During  that  afternoon  and  night  we  had  a  fresh  gale  from  S.E.  with  thick  weather, 
and  the  barometer  having  fallen  to  28  "90,  warned  us  of  an  approaching  storm.  We 
continued  running  under  reefed  sails  through  vast  fields  of  ice,  having  frequently  to 
alter  our  course,  or  bring  the  sliip  to  the  wind  to  clear  the  floes  and  bergs. 

On  the  following  morning  (the  23rd),  finduig  that  we  were  apparently  entering  the 
mam  pack,  I  came  out  again  15  miles  S.S.E.  under  steam,  and  as  the  thick  snow 
prevented  our  seeing  any  distance,  I  there  made  fast  to  a  floe  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
large  space  of  water.  We  saw  nothing  more  until  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when 
I  found  that  we  were  quite  surrounded,  but  with  much  water  in  the  southward,  from 
which  we  were  shut  oflT  by  a  barrier  of  about  2  miles  in  width.  This  was  in  Lat,  by 
account  75°  10'  N.  ;  Long,  by  account  62°  7'  W. 

No  time  was  lost  in  endeavouring  to  effect  our  escape,  by  forcing  this  block  with  all 
the  steam  we  could  command,  and  we  were  making  gradual  progress,  when  the  whole 
body  of  ice  in  wliich  we  were  beset  drifting  before  the  gale,  came  in  contact  with  a 
group  of  grounded  bergs  and  caused  the  ship  to  be  so  severely  nipped,  that  at  3  p.m. 
I  ordered  every  preparation  to  be  made  in  the  event  of  our  having  to  abandon  her. 
Provisions,  ammunition,  camping,  and  travelling  gear,  &c.;  were  all  made  ready,  and  the 
boats  were  loaded  as  far  as  possible  at  the  davits,  ready  to  be  lowered  at  a  moment's 
notice  ;  the  violence  of  the  weather,  and  of  the  commotion  of  the  ice,  rendering  it 
imprudent  to  put  anything  upon  the  floe  until  the  worst  should  arrive. 

During  all  this  time  we  continued  blasting  the  ice  around  the  ship  with  heavy 
charges,  and  thereby  relieved  her  considerably  at  the  points  where  she  was  most  severely 
pressed.  We  were  thus  held  in  suspense  until  8  p.m.,  when  the  bearings  of  the  icebergs 
havmg  altered,  and  the  extreme  pressure  easing  off,  the  ship  came  almost  upright,  and 
began  to  settle  down  to  her  proper  level  of  floatation. 

In  the  meantime  the  ice  ]iad  accumulated  in  the  southward,  and  the  storm  continuing, 
we  were  drifted  helplessly  with  the  pack,  and  owing  to  the  constant  snow  and  sleet,  we 
saw  but  little  more  until  the  27th,  when  the  weather  cleared,  and  we  obtained  observa- 
tions for  the  fii'st  thne  since  the  20th,  placing  us  in  Lat.  75°  44'  N.  ;  Long,  62°  20'  W. 
We  had  thus  driven  up  into  the  heart  of  Melville  Bay,  and  could  see  no  water  from  the 
crow's-nest.  The  ice  was  closed  tight  up  in  every  direction,  and  presented  aU  the 
appearance  of  a  winter's  pack.  It  was  a  beautifidly  clear  afternoon,  and  we  had  Capes 
Walker,  Melville,  the  Peaked  Hill,  and  the  mter veiling  glaciers  all  distinctly  in 
view. 

On  the  28th,  the  whole  pack  driving  westward,  and  through  some  more  grounded 
icebergs,  a  nan-ow  lane  of  water  formed  in  their  rear,  into  which  we  managed  to  force 
the  ship,  and  succeeded  in  making  about  5  miles  to  the  S.S.W.,  the  continuous  flights 
of  the  little  auk  passing  and  repassing  having  convinced  me  that  the  nearest  open 
water  lay  in  that  direction.  We  were,  however,  unable  to  move  the  ship,  excepting  in 
her  dock,  to  relieve  her  of  projecting  points.  The  same  night  another  storm  commenced 
to  blow  furiously  from  E.S.E.,  and  the  whole  pack  drove  rapidly  to  the  westward, 
canying  us  through  a  line  of  bergs,  and  nearly  in  collision  with  one  of  enormous  size 
which  we  had  seen  in  the  morning  12  miles  to  the  westward  of  our  position. 

On  the  29th,  the  wind  S.S.E.,  blowing  a  gale  with  snow,  the  pack  was  still  driving 
to  the  westward.  By  the  afternoon  we  could  see  from  aloft  some  water  in  the  S.W., 
but  although  we  made  every  effort,  we  were  unable  to  move  the  ship  until  7  p.m.,  when 
the  wind  changed  to  S.W.,  sending  a  sensible  range  into  the  pack.  The  ice  began  to 
slacken,  and  by  putting  on  all  steam  we  forced  tlie  ship  into  the  water,  and  effected  our 
escape  by  9  p.m.,  in  Latitude  75°  50'  K,  Longitude  64°  55'  W.,  thence  we  stood  away 
to  the  westward  in  y,  clear  sea.  During  this  detention  we  killed  oniyo  le  polar  bear,  four 
seals,  and  some  little  auks. 
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We  passed  Capes  Dudley  Digges  and  Athol,  as  near  as  the  ofF-lying  ice  would  admit, 
on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  having  been  again  hampered  by  thick  weather,  and  by  noon 
we  were  off  Wolstenholme  Island,  when  another  gale  commenced  from  the  southward, 
and  increased  rapidly  to  almost  hurricane  force.  Unable  to  obtain  shelter  on  the  coast 
from  the  number  of  bergs  and  wash  pieees,  we  lay  to  under  storm  canvas  all  night,  the 
spray  and  snow-drift  pi'eventing  our  seeing  any  distance,  and  in  order  to  avoid  colKsion 
with  the  icebergs,  the  ship  having  to  be  frequently  kept  away  we  were  boarded  by 
several  heavy  beam  seas,  which  smashed  our  first  whale  boat,  filled  the  decks,  and 
washed  all  oiu*  deck  load  adrift. 

On  August  1st  the  gale  moderated,  and  I  steered  for  the  S'.E.,  Carey  Island,  as  I  was 
desirous  of  examining  Captain  Nares'  depot  of  provisions,  to  enable  me  to  report  upon 
its  condition.  We  arrived  at  the  island  at  noon  ;  and  at  4  p.m.,  the  sea  having  subsided 
sufficiently,  Lieutenant  Arbuthnot  landed,  and  reported  on  his  return  at  7  p.m.  that  the 
depot  was  found  in  good  order,  and  the  cairn  unvisited  since  I  was  there  on  September 
10th  last  year. 

Yi e  now  bore  away  to  the  northward,  and  with  a  fine  clear  night  passed  Hakluyt 
Island.  The  following  forenoon,  when  in  Latitude  77°  46'  'N.,  we  made  the  pack  on  our 
port  hand,  trending  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  as  far  as  visible  in  the  direction  of  Cape 
Alexander.  I  had  expected,  from  the  prevalence  of  southerly  gales,  to  find  that  much 
ice  had  been  driven  north  this  season  ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  meet  this  great  pack 
so  soon,  or  extending  so  far  out  from  the  west  land  in  this  position. 
Seepage  477.  We  stood  direct  for  Sutherland  Island,  and  a  party  left  the  ship  on  our  arrival,  and 

returned  at  11  p.m.,  having  found  a  record  of  Captain  Hartstene's,  U.S.  Navy,  dated 
August  16th,  1855,  but  no  signs  of  the  island  having  been  subsequently  visited. 

Passing  Cape  Alexander  at  midnight,  the  pack  was  lying  2  miles  off,  with 
navigable  water  in  Hartstene  Bay,  but  the  straits  all  full  of  heavy  ice  in  the  west  and 
north. 

August  3rd,  as  we  approached  Littleton  Island,  we  saw  two  cairns.  The  ice  lay 
close  on  the  south-western  point,  but  apparently  slack  on  the  mainland  and  in  the 
narrow  passage  between  the  main  and  the  island.  I  therefore  steamed  through  the 
channel,  and  anchored  in  a  small  opening  between  Littleton  and  McGary  Islands. 
Having  moored  with  warps  to  the  ice-foot  still  attached  to  the  rocks.  Lieutenants 
Arbuthnot  and  Becker  hurried  on  shore  to  search  the  caiiiis.  Shortly  after  their 
departure  the  ice  began  driving  from  the  westward  through  our  anchorage,  and  so  con- 
tinually fouled  our  warps,  although  they  were  taken  to  the  mastheads  to  clear  it,  that  by 
7  p.m.  we  were  fairly  driven  out  stern  foremost,  not  having  room  to  ttmi  the  ship  round. 
I  had,  in  the  meantime,  landed  a  boat  and  camping  gear  for  our  absentees,  in  the 
event  of  our  being  driven  away  from  the  island ;  but  Slaving  succeeded  in  lying  close 
under  the  N.E.  point,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  crossing  the  hill, 
and  shortly  afterwards  of  receiving  them  on  board.  They  brought  a  record,  dated  July 
28th,  1375,  from  Captain  Nares'  cairn,  and  a  closed  letter  addressed  to  C.  Markham,  Esq. 
See  pacj"  478,  It  was  evident  from  Capt.  Nares'  record  that  we  must  next  attempt  to  reach  Cape 

Isabella,  which,  however,  in  the  }>re3ent  condition  of  the  ice  (the  straits  being  packed 
full  in  every  direction)  was  quite  impossible  to  do.  I  therefore  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  delay,  b}'-  examining  the  coast  in  Hartstene  Bay,  in  accordance  with 
their  Lordships'  desire  that  I  should  seek  a  harbour  for  the  relief  ship  to  be  sent  out  in 
1877,  if  the  Polar  Expedition  did  not  return  earlier. 

We  first  examined  Juha  Glen,  and  thence  sounded  in  to  Port  Foulke,  but  found 
deep  water  close  up  to  the  head.  It  is  a  mere  indentation  in  the  land,  partially  sheltered 
by  three  small  islands,  but  exposed  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  I  cannot  recommend  it,  unless 
at  the  close  of  the  navigable  season,  for  a  very  small  ship,  intending  to  winter,  to  run 
into  the  young  ice  and  be  frozen  in  immediately. 

Entering  Foulke  Fiord,  we  got  soundings  from  17  to  7  fathoms,  but  with  an 
irregular  and  rocky  bottom,  and  thence  deep  water  up  to  the  small  island,  where  the 
fast  ice  still  remained  across  the  Fiord  to  the  Esquimaux  huts  of  Etah.  This  fast  ice 
was  too  decayed  to  moor  to,  and  the  pack  threatening  to  come  m,  we  proceeded  out  of 
the  Fiord,  and  lay  to  for  the  night  in  Julia  Glen. 

This  Fiord  is  also  exposed  to  the  westward,  and  were  a  ship  to  find  anchorage  in 
the  upper  part,  and  winter  there,  I  think  it  might  be  late  in  the  summer  before  the  fast 
ice  would  break  away,  and  set  her  free. 

On  August  4th,  blowing  hard  from  the  south-westward,  pack  closing  the  land,  and 
laready  filling  Port  Foulke  and  Fiord,  we  stood  round  into  McCormick  Bight,  and  found 
regular  soundings  from  15  to  10  fathoms;  and  on  passing  the  inner  point  we  anchored 
in  an  excellent  harbour,  with  7  fathoms  water  and  a  good  stifii"mud  bottom. 
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I  can  strongly  recommend  this  harbour,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  our  ship,  the 
"  Pandora "  being  the  first  to  visit  it.  It  has  every  advantage,  easy  to  enter,  good 
holding-ground,  and  sheltered  from  all  points.  A  reef  from  Cape  Kenrick,  upon  which 
the  heavy  ice  grounds,  gives  protection  from  the  westward.  The  only  necessary  pre- 
caution, if  not  intending  to  winter,  would  be  to  avoid  being  shut  in,  late  in  the  season, 
when  young  ice  is  forming,  by  the  drift-ice  from  outside. 

Here  will  be  found  game  in  abundance  at  this  season.  The  surrounding  hills  are 
dotted  with  Arctic  hares,  appearing  like  snowballs  on  the  luxuriant  vegetation.  On  the 
northern  cliif,  immediately  over  the  anchorage,  there  is  a  breeding  place  of  the  little 
auks,  where  they  assemble  in  thousands.  Reindeer  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  eider 
fowl  and  black  gullimots  are  numerous  upon  the  water.  I  am  confident  that  a  ship 
amving  here  early  in  August  might,  with  organized  hunting  parties,  obtain  an  ample 
supply  of  fresh  food  for  the  following  winter. 

It  blew  a  heavy  gale  all  night  of  the  4th,  with  violent  snow-squalls  over  the  liigh 
land,  but  we  rode  in  perfect  safety  and  comfort. 

On  August  5th  the  weather  moderated.  Navigating  Sub-Lieutenant  Pirie, 
Lieutenants  Becker,  and  Beynan  commenced  a  survey  of  the  harbour,  and  I  went  upon 
the  high  land  to  view  the  straits.  Some  guns  also  went  out  to  procure  game.  The 
prospect  from  Cape  Kenrick  was  not  very  clear  or  encouraging ;  the  straits  in  the  north- 
west and  north,  round  to  Sunrise  Point,  were  full  of  heavy  floes.  A  mist  hung  over  the 
ice  in  the  west,  but  I  saw  that  the  pack  was  loosened  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Isabella ; 
so,  hastily  returning  on  board,  we  weighed  anchor  at  4  p.m.  Our  sportsmen,  who  had 
hurried  back  on  the  recall  being  made,  brought  a  quantity  of  hares  and  other  game. 

We  steered  across  the  straits  with  a  fresh  north  wind,  passing  through  the  pack, 
and  with  some  difficulty  keeping  the  direction,  owing  to  the  necessary  deviations  of  our 
course  and  the  weak  horizontal  force  of  our  compasses,  but  as  we  drew  over  on  the  west 
side  the  weather  cleared,  and,  having  set  our  close  reefed  topsails,  we  reached  Cape 
Isabella  at  3  a.m.  Sunday,  August  6th. 

We  soon  observed  a  large  cairn  on  the  summit,  but  as  we  had  now  a  gale  from 
the  north,  with  the  tide  or  current,  running  4  knots  to  the  southward,  and  carrying 
blocks  of  ice  past  the  rocks,  it  was  6  o'clock  before  we  could  place  the  ship  in  such  a 
position  as  to  enable  the  boat  to  land.  Lieutenants  Arbuthnot  and  Becker  then 
immediately  left  with  their  crew  fully  provided  with  all  necessary  camping  gear  in  case  . 
of  need. 

I  was  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  act  for  the  best  with  regard  to  our  despatches  and 
letters,  Capt.  Nares  having  requested,  at  Littleton  Island,  that  they  might  be  landed  at 
C.  Isabella,  or  carried  as  far  north  as  a  ship  intended  to  go.  But  as  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  straits  and  at  this  early  season  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  our 
futmre  proceedings  would  be,  or  even  if  we  could  again  visit  the  cape,  and,  moreover, 
the  despatches  not  being  in  duplicate,  I  considered  it  for  the  best  to  land  now  the  only 
loose  letters,  w^hicli  seem  to  comprise  some  for  nearly  every  member  of  the  expedition, 
and  to  reserve  the  sealed  bags  until  the  landing  party  returned  with  further  information. 
These  letters  were  therefore  packed  in  a  cask,  and  sent  in  the  boat  to  be  deposited 
on  shore. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  to  keep  steaming  full  speed  to  maintain  our  position 
against  the  wind,  current  and  ice.  At  1  p.m.,  having  seen  our  boat  coming  out  through 
the  ice,  and  again  some  distance  off  upon  the  ice-foot,  with  no  one  in  it,  a  relief  boat 
was  manned,  but  we  soon  saw  our  people  roiling  the  cask  of  letters  up  the  lower  hill, 
about  half  a,  mile  southward  of  the  cape,  when  the  recall  was  made,  and  by  4  o'clock  Seepage  477. 
they  all  returned  on  board,  and  Lieutenant  Arbuthnot  handed  me  a  copy  of  Capt. 
Nares'  record.  The  original  had  blown  from  his  hand  in  a  gust  of  wind,  and  was  lost  in 
a  valley  of  snow,  the  copy  having,  however,  been  fortunately  secured. 

I  was  too  thankful  to  have  our  people  safely  on  board  after  10  hours'  absence  on 
such  a  stormy  day,  and  on  Lieutenant  Arbuthnot  reporting  that  he  had  found  nothing 
on  the  lower  hill  excepting  a  depot  of  provisions,  and  there  being  every  appearance  o 
water  to  the  northward  along  the  west  land,  we  stood  to  tb/^  north-eastward  under 
steam  and  fore  and  aft  canvas.  I  was  then  glad  to  send  below  everyone  who  could  be 
spared  from  the  deck,  most  of  us  having  been  on  duty  during  the  last  36  hours. 

At  9  p.m.  we  tac]$;ed,  and  stood  rnto  Baird  Inlet,  but  finding  it  full  of  ice  we  came 
out  again  and  continued  northward  until  off  Cape  Patterson,  when  the  main  pack  was 
eeen  to  extend  close  home  upon  the  land  a.bout  Leconte  Island,  and  on  going  to  the 
crow's  nest,  I  could  see  that  heavy  streams  were  already  coming  down  before  the  wind, 
and  also  closing  in  from  the  eastward. 

Having,  in  the  meantime,  carefully  considered  Captain  Nares'  record,  and  not  feeling 
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satisfied  as  to  what  Lieutenant  Arbuthnot  had  actually  seen  on  Cape  Isabella.,  and  upon 
his  assuring  me  that  he  had  found  four  cases^and  one  cask,  but  vo  pemmican,  I  concluded 
that  this  could  not  be  a  travelling  depot,  that  it  was  also  too  small  for  a  retreating  dep6t, 
and  moreo-ver,  from  its  being  placed  in  the  exact  position  in  which  it  was  stated  the 
despatches  would  be  found,  it  was  extremely  probable  that  the  cask  seen  contained  those 
very  despatches  we  were  looking  for. 

I  enclose  Lieutenant  Arbuthnot 's  own  report  of  this  visit  to  Cape  Isabella,  which 
I  trust  will  make  this  matter  clearer  to  their  Lordships. 

Our  progress  northward  being  stopped,  I  returned  to  Cape  Isabella,  arriving  there  at 
3  a.m.,  August  7th.  The  ice  had,  however,  already  come  in,  and  the  northerly  gale  again 
increasing,  I  was  unable,  with  full  steam,  to  keep  the  ship  sufficiently  close,  without  the 
risk  of  her  being  forced  upon  the  rocks. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  be  beset,  and  carried 
ofF  to  the  S.W.,  or  on  shore,  and  considering  the  extreme  danger  of  detaching  a  party 
from  the  ship,  I  gave  orders  for  the  boat  to  be  secured,  and  stood  off  through  the  ice  to 
the  eastward. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  details  of  our  proceedings  in  the  fortnight  next 
following  the  7th.  I  had  decided  to  give  up  all  idea  of  trying  Peel  straits  this  year, 
and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  navigable  season  to  endeavouring  to  revisit 
Cape  Isabella,  or  to  proceed  northward  if  necessary  and  possible,  or  at  least  to  cruise  the 
straits  until  the  close  of  the  season,  in  the  event  of  a  boat  party  or  the  Polar  ships 
arriving  ;  either  of  which  in  the  present  aspect  seemed  very  doubtful. 

We  continually  crossed  and  recrossed  the  straits  through  the  pack,  always  amongst 
ice,  and  keeping  the  ship  constantly  on  the  move  to  prevent  our  being  beset.  A  boat 
and  sledge  were  kept  in  readiness,  and  the  officers  constantly  volunteered  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  cape  over  the  ice,  but  although  we  forced  the  ship  on  several  occasions  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  cape,  the  stormy  weather,  the  sudden  fogs,  and  rapid  movements  of 
the  ice,  aU  rendered  it  impossible  to  detach  a  party  from  the  ship  with  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  their  reaching  the  cape,  or  of  rejoining  the  ship.  The  outer,  or  eastern  edge  of 
the  pack,  always  presented  one  unbroken  curve  from  the  direction  of  Cape  Dunsterville 
in  the  S.W.  round  to  Cairn  Point  or  Littleton  Island,  leaving  a  land- water  in  Hartstene 
Bay. 

Into  this  water  we  always  escaped  when  too  hard  pressed,  and  we  were  no  less  than 
three  times  (the  9th,  12th,  and  22nd)  driven  into  Pandora  Harbour  for  a  night's  shelter. 

During  the  first  week  the  wind  remained  from  the  northward,  and  large  unbroken 
floes  began  to  come  down,  one  of  which,  on  the  9th,  appeared  to  fill  the  entire  straits 
from  side  to  side,  and  had  six  large  icebergs  imbedded  in  it.  I  had  hopes  that  this 
would  prove  to  be  the  first  instalment  after  the  breaking  up  of  Kane's  Basin,  and  that 
the  straits  might  soon  partially  clear  out. 

Once  only,  on  the  15th,  at  the  close  of  the  north  winds,  the  water  made  along  the 
eastern  shore  as  far  as  visible,  and  the  hitherto  persistent  ice-sky  in  the  N.W.  changed 
to  a  darker  hue.  I  immediately  pushed  in,  and  thought  that  we  might  get  round  into 
water  north  of  the  pack,  but  at  midnight  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  lane,  in  Latitude 
78°  45'  N.,  Longitude  73°  0'  W.,  and  there  found  the  pack  solid,  and  trending  round 
upon  the  land  near  Cape  Inglefield.  It  was  a  brilliantly  clear  and  frosty  night,  with 
the  temperature  at  24°  Fahr.,  and  we  could  see  the  land  as  far  as  Cape  Scott  on  the  east, 
and  Cape  Hawks  on  the  west  side.  Several  groups  of  walrus  were  lying  on  the  ice,  and 
we  killed  five  of  the  largest  size,  yielding  about  4  tons  of  flesh  and  oil. 

On  the  19th,  having  driven  back  to  the  northward  of  Littleton  Island,  I  visited  Polaris 
Camp  in  company  with  some  of  the  officers.  Nothing  remained  of  the  house  beyond  a 
few  broken  boards ;  the  rocks  were  strewn  with  pieces  of  metal  a,nd  fragments  of 
clothing,  &c.  I  searched  for  the  cache  in  which  the  instruments  and  books  were  placed 
by  the  retreating  party,  but  I  only  found,  near  its  stated  position,  a  brass  bowl  of  a 
7-inch  compass,  a  tin  tube  which  might  have  contained  the  pendulum  apparatus,  and 
parts  of  a  telescope.  We  found  no  cairn,  or  any  books  or  record.  I  collected  a  few 
relics,  one  being  a  lamp  with  "  S.  Buddington  "  marked  upon  it,  and  having  left  a  record 
of  our  visit,  we  hastily  embarked  in  our  steam  cutter,  which  carried  us  ott'  through  the 
heavy  ice,  against  a  strong  southerly  wind.  There  were  no  signs  of  any  recent  visit 
of  the  Esquimaux,  but  I  noticed  no  less  than  five  caches  of  walrus  flesh,  all  in  a  putrid 
Btate. 

On  the  23rd,  the  weather  continuing  very  boisterous,  and  fearing  that  in  entering 
the  pack  we  were  at  any  time  hable  to  be  surrounded  and  carried  away  into  Baffin's  Sea, 
I  considered  it  the  best  for  all  concerned  to  place  the  despatches  and  remaining  letters 
on  Littleton  Island.    Consequently  I  landed  with  Lieutenant  Arbuthnot  at  10  p.m.,  and 
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placed  four  cases  and  two  casks  in  a  cleft  in  the  rocks  on  the  western  point,  where  they 
would  be  invisible  to  the  natives,  and  we  left  a  notice  in  Captain  Nares'  Cairn  to  that 
effect. 

The  following  morning,  after  a  stormy  night,  we  were  amongst  the  drift  ice,  and 
observed  that  the  main  pack  had  slackened  in  the  direction  of  Leconte  Island.  We 
immediately  steamed  into  it,  and  were  able,  although  the  weather  was  thick,  to  keep  moving 
in  that  direction  until  8  p.m.,  when  we  were  close  over  on  the  west  land,  the  summit 
of  the  island  showing  up  above  the  mist.  At  10  p.m.  the  fog  lifted,  and  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  large  pool  of  land-water,  extending  towards  Cape  Isabella.  Going  on  full 
speed  through  some  streams  of  drift  and  sheets  of  young  ice,  we  arrived  within  a  cable's 
length  of  the  Cape  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  just  after  midnight. 

The  rocks  were  quite  clear  of  ice,  but  some  floes  were  streaming  round  the  land 
from  the  southward  before  the  wind  and  the  current  which  now  ran  to  the  north.  The 
ship  being  placed  close  to  the  shore,  Lieutenants  Arbuthuot  and  Becker  landed  imme- 
diately to  visit  the  lower  hiU,  taking  tools  and  bags  to  bring  off  the  despatches,  should 
the  cask  be  found  to  contain  them.  They  lost  no  time  in  ascending  the  hill,  and  returned 
safely  on  board  after  only  an  hour's  absence.  They  reported  that  the  cask  was  empty, 
and  that  the  four  cases  contained  preserved  meat.  It  was  now  evident  that  no  travelling 
or  boat  party  had  reached  this  position  from  the  Polar  ships,  and  that  Captain  Nares 
had  deposited  the  cask  on  his  outward  journey  as  a  receptacle  for  the  despatches,  in 
order  to  save  its  weight  upon  a  sledge,  had  a  party  been  sent. 

We  had  now  spent  the  best  period  of  the  navigable  season  in  our  endeavours  to 
regain  this  depot,  and  in  proportion  as  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  had  seemed  to  increase, 
so  had  the  necessity  appeared  to  arise  for  re-examining  the  cask,  and  also  the  conviction 
that  it  had  contained  the  despatches  forced  itself  upon  me,  notwithstanding  that  I  had 
fully  weighed  the  improbability  of  any  sledge  party  having  been  sent  to  the  entrance  of 
Smith  Sound  last  spring,  if  the  Expedition  had  succeeded  in  attaining  the  high  latitude 
contemplated. 

Although  all  our  efforts  had  thus  resulted  in  not  finding  here  any  despatches,  we 
had  at  least  deposited  some  letters  at  the  appointed  place,  and  I  had  the  gratification  of 
now  feehng  assiu-ed  that  the  Polar  ships  had  been  so  far  successful  in  reaching  such  a 
distant  position  in  the  north  as  to  have  rendered  it  inadvisable  to  send  a  sledge  party  to 
Cape  Isabella  for  a  merely  secondary  object. 

On  the  occasions  of  both  our  visits  to  Cape  Isabella,  I  left  full  records  of  our 
proceedings,  and  on  our  second  visit  there  a  notice  was  also  left  stating  that  the  sealed 
I  bags  and  despatches  had  been  deposited  on  Littleton  Island  on  the  23rd  August.  These 
notices  were  buried  20  feet  magnetic  north  of  the  small  cairn  on  the  lower  hill. 

I  again  bore  away  to  the  northward  under  canvas.  It  was  very  dark  and  thick,  but 
sufficiently  clear  to  enable  us  to  avoid  the  heavy  ice.  By  9  a.m.  we  were  again  up  to 
Leconte  Island,  where  we  were  stopped  by  a  fog  until  1 1  o'clock,  when  I  could  see  from 
aloft  that  the  main  pack  still  extended  across  the  straits  into  Hosse  Bay.  We  were  in 
a  lake  of  land  water,  with  close-packed  and  heavy  ice  all  round  from  south  to  north,  and 
again  closing  on  the  land  from  the  eastward.  Our  only  chance  of  moving  seemed  to  be 
through  a  narrow  lead,  or  slack  place,  running  first  to  the  E.N.E.,  and  then  again 
apparently  towards  the  east  coast.  We  entered  the  pack,  and  succeeded  by  5  p.m.  in 
again  escaping  mto  the  land  water  in  Hartstene  Bay. 

The  navigable  season  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  but  it  seemed  too  early  to 
retire  from  the  straits.  I  had  decided  to  remain  as  late  as  possible,  and  as  long  as  I 
could  manoeuvre  the  ship,  although  there  was  now  no  possibility  of  a  boat  party 
arriving ;  but  I  still  had  hoped  that  the  Polar  ships  were  on  their  way  down,  and  that 
the  ice  might  open  and  admit  of  their  passing  out.  As,  however,  we  could  not  now 
move  the  ship  in  any  direction,  excepting  to  the  south,  and  being  very  fatigued,  I  ran 
for  Pandora  Harbour,  which  we  found  to  be  full  of  drift  ice,  and  so  we  anchored  in  the 
bight  outside. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  26th,  the  S.W.  pack  was  drivmg  into  Hartstene 
Bay,  and  threatening  to  shut  us  in  ;  so  I  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  out,  and  we 
lay  to  under  the  glacier  by  Cape  Alexander  all  that  day  and  night. 

On  the  27th,  still  bloAving  hard  from  S.S.W.,  the  ice  continued  to  close,  and  some 
floes  had  already  entered  our  late  anchorage  and  lay  across  its  entrance.  We  sailed  out 
from  under  the  glacier  to  the  point  of  Cape  Alexander  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  view, 
and  found  that  a  heavy  pack  had  driven  up  from  the  S.W.  upon  the  land  south  of  the 
Cape,  ofl"  which  tliere  still  remained  about  half-a-mile  of  water.  To  the  southward  and 
south-westward  the  sea  was  now  covered  with  heavy  ice  and  bergs,  but  we  could  still  see 
open  water  about  six  miles  due  south  from  the  Cape.    Our  retreat  thus  appeared  as  if 
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about  to  be  cut  off ;  and,  as  we  could  not  remain  in  our  present  position,  we  had  either , 
to  try  to  re-enter  the  harbour,  there  probably  to  be  shut  in  for  the  winter,  or  to  attempt 
to  force  out  through  the  pack  into  the  water  seen  in  the  south.  There  was  no  time  to 
reflect,  as  a  southerly  storm  was  evidently  approaching.  So  I  chose  the  latter  alterna- 
tive, and  immediately  steamed  into  the  slackest  place  in  the  pack,  and  succeeded  by 
2  p.m.  in  reaching  the  water,  where  we  lay  to  with  the  engmes  going  during  the 
following  24  hours  in  a  violent  gale  and  snow  storm — a  breaking  sea,  and  the  ice  on  each 
hand  compelling  us  to  tack  the  ship  incessantly. 

August  28th,  at  3  p.m.,  tlie  gale  moderated,  and  we  saw  that  the  ice  had  now  filled 
the  straits  and  the  head  of  Baffin  Bay  right  across,  and  to  about  8  miles  south  of  Cape 
Alexander.  The  pack  extended  in  the  S.W.  as  far  as  visible,  but  in  the  south  there  was 
open  water,  with  a  liigh  swell  roUing  up  from  that  direction. 

As  we  could  not  now  re-enter  the  straits  until  some  change  should  occur,  and  it  was 
purposeless  to  remain  outside  in  Baffin  Bay,  I  decided  to  proceed  towards  Upernivik, 
in  North  Greenland,  upon  the  chance  of  finding  that  the  last  ship  had  not  already  sailed 
for  Denmark,  and  in  that  case  to  send  an  officer  home,  and  then  to  return  to  Smith 
Sound.  In  arriving  at  this  decision,  I  was  guided  by  the  conviction  that  either  bj 
remaining  in  our  present  position,  or  in  returning  north,  we  should  very  probably  be 
overtaken  by  the  frost,  and  have  to  remain  during  the  winter,  for  which  we  were,  however, 
fully  prepared,  if  necessary.  We  were  all  in  good  health,  and  our  ship  had  received  no 
serious  damage,  beyond  the  bending  of  one  of  the  blades  of  the  propeller,  which,  however, 
considerably  impeded  our  speed  under  steam.  We  consequently  steered  southward,  at 
4  p.m.,  and  on  the  following  morning  were  oflP  Hakluyt  Island,  having  the  pack  always 
on  our  starboard  hand  until  now,  when  it  trended  away  in  the  direction  of  Clarence 
Head. 

As  we  had  not  met  any  of  the  natives,  and  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  where 
they  were  located,  in  the  event  of  our  returning  northward,  I  steered  for  Bardin  Bay,  in 
Whale  Sound.  On  entering  the  Bay  we  soon  observed  a  summer  tent,  and  some 
Esquimaux,  with  their  dogs,  running  to  and  fro,  evidently  to  attract  our  attention.  The 
bay  was  found  to  be  full  of  reefs,  and  we  had  to  back  out  and  lie  to  at  the  entrance.  I 
then  landed  with  several  of  the  officers,  taking  with  us  Christian,  our  Esquimaux 
interpreter,  in  his  kyack. 

The  natives  met  us  without  fear,  and  helped  to  haul  our  boat  on  the  shore.  They 
consisted  of  the  members  of  one  family,  ten  in  all,  and  appeared  to  have  plenty  of  food  ; 
they  were  grateful,  however,  for  some  walrus-flesh  which  I  gave  them.  They  were  very 
communicative  and  natural  in  their  manners.  They  told  us  that  they  had  had  a  very 
good  hunting  season,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  much  ice.  They  had  seen  no  ships 
or  white  men  for  many  years,  but  said  that  an  old  man  who  lived  with  his  family  on 
Northumberland  Island  had  seen  two  ships  pass  northward  last  summer.  They  had 
heard  of  the  "  Polaris  "  wreck,  but  had  not  been  so  far  north  for  some  years ;  and  I  did 
not  see  anything  in  their  possession  to  disprove  their  statement.  I  noticed  amongst 
their  treasures  a  ship's  bucket,  half  the  top  of  a  mahogany  table,  a  Greenlander's  kyack 
paddle,  much  ice-worn,  and  a  piece  of  a  packing-case  marked  "  Lime-juice,  Leith,"  all  of 
which  they  said  had  drifted  into  the  bay,  at  different  times,  from  the  southward.  This 
proves  the  existence  of  a  permanent  current  to  the  northward  along  the  coast  from  West 
Greenland  and  Melville  Bay. 

These  Esquimaux,  living  in  the  extreme  Latitude  of  77°  12'  N.,  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
and  simple  people,  robust  and  healthy.  They  offered  us  everything  they  had,  and  when 
asked  what  they  would  like  to  receive,  the  chief  came  off  to  the  ship,  and  from  all  our 
treasures  he  selected  a  15 -foot  ash  oar,  and  some  gimlets.  He  wanted  the  oar  for  spear 
shafts,  and  the  gimlets  to  bore  ivory  and  bone,  in  order  to  cut  it.  We  then  gave  them 
some  other  useful  presents,  and  received  some  narwhal's  horns,  specimens  of  their  pot 
stone  cooking  kettles,  and  of  the  iron  pyrites  used  for  striking  fire.  We  also  exchanged 
some  dogs,  giving  them  five  of  ours  for  three  of  their  finest  bear-hunting  and  team 
dogs. 

Having  taken  leave  of  these  interesting  people,  we  sailed  out  of  the  bay  in  the 
evening,  and  continued  our  voyage  towards  Upernivik,  where  we  arrived  on  the  evening 
of  Sept.  7,  after  a  stormy  passage  and  much  difficulty  during  the  dark  nights,  with  the 
quantities  of  icebergs  on  the  coast.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  we  ran  into  the  edge  of 
the  middle  ice  in  Lat.  73°  12'  N.,  Long.  60°  30'  W.  It  was,  however,  much  broken 
into  small  floes,  upon  one  of  which  I  shot  a  remarkably  fine  Polar  bear. 

The  governor  of  Upernivik  came  off"  to  meet  us,  and  informed  me  that  the  last  ship 
had  sailed  on  Aug.  16th,  and  he  held';out  no  hopes  of  our  finding  a  ship  for  Europe  at 
this  late  season  in  any  of  the  more  southern  colonies. 


As  we  had  now  no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  home,  and  considering  that 
it  would  only  complicate  matters  were  we  to  be  unavoidably  detained  the  winter, 
without  the  means  of  informing  their  Lordships,  I  anchored  the  ship  in  the  Danish 
harbour,  and  reluctantly  gave  orders  to  fill  up  with  fresh  water,  and  to  refit  for  our^ 
return  to  England,  according  to  our  original  intention,  if  nothing  should  occur  to  render 
it  necessary  for  us  to  winter  in  the  north. 

During  our  stay  in  Smith  Sound  we  had  taken  every  opportunity  of  sounding,  with 
Negretti's  or  the  Miller-Casella  thermometers  attached,  whenever  practicable.  The 
greatest  depth  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  in  the  parallel  of  Cape  Isabella, 
where  it  is  600  fathoms,  and  on  this  occasion  a  beautiful  asterias,  measuring  3  feet  in 
diameter  with  the  arms  extended,  was  brought  up  on  the  line  from  the  bottom  ;  it  was 
quite  alive,  but  veiy  sluggish  upon  being  landed  on  the  deck. 

The  ice  we  met  m  Smith  Sound  consisted  of  those  solid  pieces  apparently  formed 
near  the  shore  in  strong  currents,  and  much  pressed  up  by  the  action  of  the  tides.  These 
were  intermingled  with  large  and  small  floes,  and  much  oceanic  or  Polar  ice  ;  the  whole 
from  its  deep  draught  of  water  forming  a  pack  of  the  heaviest  description,  and  so 
unyielding  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  strike  it  with  any  force  ;  consequently,  the  more 
difficult  to  manoeuvre  a  ship  amongst  it. 

With  reference  to  the  currents,  after  a  month's  constant  cruising  we  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  permanent  current  flowing  northward  on  the  east  side,  and 
southward  on  the  west  side,  but  not  sufficientl}^  strong  to  check  the  tides  ;  the  stream  of 
the  flood  being  always  north,  and  of  the  ebb  south,  on  both  sides. 

With  regard  to  magnetic  observations,  a  complete  series  was  made  with  the  Jones 
and  Fox  circles  at  Disco,  Upernivik,  and  Pandora  Harbour,  in  Latitude  78°  14'  15'^  N.,  by 
Navigating  Sub-Lieutenant  Pirie,  R.N.,  aided  by  Lieutenants  Arbuthnot  and  Becker. 
A  full  meteorological  register  has  been  kept  by  Dr.  Horner. 

We  left  Upernivik  on  the  11th,  and  arrived  at  Godhavn  (Disko)  on  the  night  of  the 
15th,  remaining  there  until  the  21st,  when  I  sailed  for  England,  as  I  cousidered  that 
if  the  ships  were  on  their  return  home  now  they  had  already  passed  down  Davis 
Strait. 

On  our  passage  we  experienced  calms  and  light  variable  winds  for  the  first  week, 
making  but  little  progress ;  however,  the  weather  soon  changed,  and  set  in  with  strong 
south-easterly  and  southerly  gales,  which  continued  almost  without  interruption  until 
October  26th,  when  we  were  300  miles  ofi*  the  N.W.  of  Ireland.  We  had  on  October  1st, 
in  Davis  Strait,  most  unexpectedly  met  a  quantity  of  heavy  Spitzbergen  drift  ice,  in 
Lat.  64°  31'  N.,  Long.  54°  40'  W.,  and  passed  through  a  severe  S.E.  gale  amongst  it  the 
same  night.  On  the  16th,  in  Lat.  54°  38'  N.,  Long.  44°  30'  W.,  we  sighted  H.M.  ships 
"  Alert"  and  "  Discovery,"  and  bore  away  to  communicate  with  them.  We  remained  in 
company  until  the  19th,  when  we  parted  from  the  "  Discovery  "  in  Lat.  55°  39'  N.,  Long. 
35°  48'  W.,  and  on  the  following  day  we  experienced  a  hurricane  from  the  S.W.,  with 
the  barometer  at  28  "36.  After  a  series  of  head  winds  and  calms,  we  arrived  off  Crook- 
haven  on  the  morning  of  the  30  th,  and  Falmouth  November  1st.    All  well. 

In  concluding  this  Report  I  have  the  honour  of  expressing  to  their  Lordships  how  much 
I  am  mdebted  to  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Arbuthnot,  R.N.,  and  to  Navigating  Sub-Lieutenant 
G.  Pirie,  R.N.,  for  their  zealous  and  active  services,  and  for  the  assistance  they  have 
rendered  on  all  occasions ;  and  I  also  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
pleasure  I  have  felt  in  having  the  honour  of  the  association  of  two  distinguished  foreign 
ofiicers.  Lieutenant  Alois  Ritter  von  Becker,  Austrian  Imperial  Navy,  and  Lieutenant 
Koolemans  Beynen,  Dutch  Royal  Navy,  both  of  whom  have  shown  the  greatest  zeal  in 
the  service  on  which  we  were  engaged,  and  by  their  high  attainments  reflect  infinite 
credit  upon  their  noble  professions. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  the  two  records  of  Captain  Nares  from  Seeparje  177. 
Littleton  Island  and  Cape  Isabella,  also  Captain  Hartstene's,  U.S.'N.,  record  from  Suther- 
land Island,  and  the  relics  collected  at  Polaris  Camp,  which  perhaps  might  be  acceptable 
to  the  United  States  Government. 

A  chart  showing  the  track  of  the  voyage  is  enclosed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

ALLEN  YOUNG, 
Commander  B.  Y.S.  Arctic  Yacht,  "  Pandora/^ 
Lieutenant  R.N.R. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 

London,  S.W. 
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"  Pandora," 

Davis  Strait, 

September  25th,  1876. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honour  to  make  the  following 
report  of  my  visit  to  Cape  Isabella  on  the  6th  of  August  last. 

After  leaving  the  sliip  at  6  a.m.  I  first  landed  on  a  little  cove  on  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  northern  promontory  of  the  cape,  and  having  hauled  the  boat  up  on  to  some  ice 
which  was  still  fast  to  the  rocks,  started  with  Lieutenant  Becker,  intending  to  visit  the 
cairn  which  we  had  seen  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cape.  However,  on  arriving  at 
the  top  of  the  first  ridge,  which  was  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we 
obsei-ved  a  small  cairn  on  another  low  promontory  about  half-a-mile  to  the  southward, 
and,  tliinking  that  we  might  probably  find  some  record  there  which  would  render  it 
unnecessary  for  us  to  go  up  to  the  other,  I  determined  to  visit  it  first.  On  arriving  at 
it  we  carefully  examined  the  ground  20  feet  (magnetic)  north  of  it,  from  which  we  had 
to  remove  about  2  feet  of  snow  with  our  hands  and  knives,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  a 
record.  We  also  looked  in  the  cairn  itself,  but  there  was  no  indication  of  anything 
having  been  placed  there.  Lieutenant  Becker,  however,  on  looking  by  chance  behind 
some  rocks  about  20  yards  off,  in  a  north-easterly  (magnetic)  direction,  discovered  four 
wooden  cases  which  lay  in  a  crevice  and  were  nearly  covered  with  snow.  These  I  at 
once  examined,  and  found  under  them  a  cask,  which  he  suggested  might  contain  the 
letters  from  the  expedition.  But  as  the  cases  were  marked  "  N  ew  Zealand  Preserved 
Meat,"  and  as  I  did  not  think  it  likely  that  the  letters  would  be  deposited  in  such  an 
obscure  place  without  some  record  being  left  at  the  cairn  to  say  they  were  there,  I 
concluded  it  to  be  a  depot  of  provisions,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  which 
you  had  given  me  not  to  disturb  any  such  depot,  did  not  further  examine  it.  We  then 
climbed  to  the  cairn  on  top  of  the  cape,  and,  on  searching  20  feet  (magnetic)  north  of  it, 
soon  discovered  the  record,  a  copy  of  which  I  handed  to  you  on  my  return  on  board. 
I  regret  to  say  that  just  after  I  had  made  one  copy  of  this,  and  had  written  a 
notice  of  our  visit  on  the  back  of  it,  a  strong  gust  of  wind  took  the  original  record  from 
under  a  stone  where  I  had  placed  it,  and  that  although  I  followed  it  a  long  way  down 
the  hill,  it  eventually  got  amongst  the  cliffs,  and  I  was  unable  to  recover  it.  I  therefore 
left  the  copy  which  I  had  made,  in  its  place,  and  wrote  out  another  one  which  I  brought 
on  board.  The  lower  cairn  I  found  to  bear  W.  by  N.  (mag.)  from  this  one,  so  thought 
the  letters — if  there  were  any — would  probably  be  found,  on  the  same  point  but  lower 
down,  as  the  cairn  hes  at  least  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  therefore 
returned  to  the  boat,  and  getting  everything  into  her,  proceeded  to  a  little  bay  just 
below  the  cairn  where  we  managed  to  effect  a  landing.  We  then  separated  and  searched 
all  round  the  point,  but  could  find  no  signs  of  a  cask  ;  so  gomg  again  up  to  the  cairn,  I 
removed  with  a  shovel  all  the  snow  in  a  direction  magnetic  north  of  it,  in  case  I  might 
on  the  foimer  occasion  have  missed  the  record  ;  but  there  was  nothing.  I  also  again 
examined  the  cases,  but  fiom  theii'  weight  and  appearance  felt  sure  that  they  contained 
nothing  but  "  preserved  meat."  The  recall  had  now  been  flying  on  board  the  ship  for 
some  time,  so  depositing  our  cask  of  letters  with  the  supposed  depot,  and  placing  our 
record  20  feei,  mngnetic  north  of  the  cairn,  I  hurried  back  to  the  boat,  and  reached  the 
ship  about  3.^0  p.m.  Had  we  delayed  much  longer,  we  should  probably  have  been  un- 
able to  launch  the  boat,  as  the  wind  had  increased  considerably  from  the  northward, 
bringing  down  large  quantities  of  loose  ice,  which  was  so  packed  in  against  the  shore 
that  even  then  it  was  Avith  great  difficulty  we  got  the  boat  out  through  it. 

Before  concluding  I  beg  to  remark  that  this  account  has  been  almost  entirely  copied 
from  that  in  my  journal  which  was  written  at  the  time,  and  is  therefore  uninfluenced  by 
events  which  have  occurred  subsequently. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

CHARLES  K.  AKBUTHNOT, 

Lieutenant  R.N. 

Captain  Allen  Young t 
"  Pandora" 
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Cape  Alexander, 

August  16th,  1855. 

The  U.S.  Brig  "Arctic/  separated  from  her  consort,  the  "Release,"  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 5th  instant  off  Wolstenholm  Island,  arrived  here  tliis  day,  and  having 
made  unsuccessful  search  for  traces  of  Dr.  Kane  or  Sir  John  Franklin  and  their  associates, 
proceeded  immediately  on  to  Cape  Hatherton  for  the  same  purpose. 

H.  J.  HAETSTENE, 
Lieutenant  commanding  U.S,  Arctic  Expedition. 

Returned  here  from  Cape  Hatherton  August  18th.  Have  received  information  from 
Esquimaux.  Dr.  Kane  had  lost  his  vessel  and  gone  in  his  boats.  I  am  going  to 
B(eechy)  Island. 

HAETSTENE. 

August  19th,  1855. — I  have  returned  from  Cape  Hatherton,  and  am  on  my  way  to 
"cjoin  you.    If  I  miss  you,  remain  off  Cape  Alexander  till  I  return. 

.  HAETSTENE. 

U.S.  Brig  "  Arctic,"  Cape  Alexander, 

August  16th,  1855. 

Sir, 

Finding  no  traces  of  the  missing  ones,  I  shall  proceed  immediately  to  Cape 
Eatherton  in  continuance  of  the  search,  where  you  will  join.  .  .  .  You  Avill  re-inter 
;he  record  of  our  touching  here,  together  with  another  from  yourself  to  the  same  effect, 
lU  your  records  to  be  within  12  feet  north  by  compass  of  a  cairn  erected  on  the  most 
lonspicuous  and  accessible  points. 

Respectfully,  &c,, 

H.  J.  HAETSTENE, 
Lieutenant  commanding  Arctic  Expedition, 

Lieutenant  Commander  Charles  C.  Simms, 
U.S.  Bark  "  Release." 


H.KS.  "  Alert,"  at  Cape  Isabella, 

29th  July,  1875. 

^  "Alert "  and  *'  Discovery"  elected  this  cairn  29  th  July,  1875.  Should  the  Strait 
le  impassable  for  a  sledge,  the  despatches  from  the  expedition  will  be  deposited  in  a 
sk  on  the  lower  point  magnetic  west  of  this  position  each  spring  of  our  stay  north  cf 
Smith  Sound. 

Anyone  having  despatches  or  letters  for  the  expedition,  is  requested  to  deposit 
hem  in  the  cask,  unless  he  is  coming  farther  north,  in  that  case  a  cairn  will  probably  be 
mnd  at  Cape  Sabine,  Dobbin  Bay,  Carl  Eitter  Bay,  and  Port  Bellot.  All  well  on 
oard.    No  ice  in  sight. 

Should  the  strait  be  passable,  the  despatches  will  be  taken  to  Littleton  Icland. 

G.  S.  NAEES, 

Commanding  Expedition, 

Note. — This  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  original,  taken  from  one  written  at  the  cairn. 

CHAELES  E.  AEBUTHNOT, 

Lieutenant  B.N. 
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Notice  written  on  the  back  of  the  copy  of  the  record  which  was  left  at  the  upper 
cairn,  Cape  Isabella  : — 

The  Cairn, 

Cape  Isabella, 

August  6tJi,  1876. 

The  "Pandora,"  Captain  Allen  Young,  arrived  off  here  this  morning  and  examined 
cairn,  removing  Captain  Nares'  record  and  leaving  a  copy  on  the  back  of  this. 

The  point  named  will  be  examined,  and  should  a  cask  of  letters  from  the  Expedition 
be  found,  another  cask  with  letters  for  the  Expedition  will  be  put  in  its  place.  Should 
no  cask  be  found,  our  cask  wiU  be  put  with  depot  of  provisions,  which  has  already  been 
visited. 

The  "Pandora"  record  will  be  left  20  feet  (magnetic)  north  of  the  cairn,  close  to 
depot  of  provisions,  and  contains  full  particulars  of  the  voyage. 

CHARLES  R.  ARBUTHNOT, 

Lieutenant  R.N. 


Appended  to  "Pandora''  record  before  depositing  it  at  the  lower  cairn,  Cape 
Isabella : — 

Having  visited  the  cairn  on  top  of  the  cape,  I  have  carefully  examined  this  point, 
but  can  find  no  signs  of  a  cask  of  letters ;  also,  as  no  record  is  at  this  cairn,  I  conclude 
that  no  sledge  party  has  visited  this  place. 

A  cask  of  letters,  &c.,  has  been  placed  with  the  depot  of  provisions  ;  but  the 
Admiralty  despatches,  with  the  remainder  of  the  letters,  will  be  carried  farther  north,  if 
possible.    If  this  is  not  possible,  they  will  probably  be  placed  on  Lyttleton  Island. 

CHARLES  R.  ARBUTHNOT, 

Lieutenant  M.N. 

Note. — The  copies  of  these  two  notices  were  written  from  memory  after  returning 
on  board,  and  may  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  originals  left  at  the  cairns ;  but  they 
are  very  nearly  so. 

CHARLES  R.  ARBUTHNOT, 

Lieutenant  R.N. 


H.M.S.  "  Alert,"  at  Jensen  Point,  Haitstene  Bay. 

mh  July,  1875. 

The  "  Alert "  and  "  Discovery  "  arrived  here  this  morning.  As  soon  as  I  have 
examined  the  neighbom^hood  of  "  Life  Boat  Cove  "  I  shall  cross  to  the  west  shore  of  the 
strait,  and  proceed  to  the  northward  on  that  side. 

There  is  now  no  ice  in  sight.  Wind  strong  from  north.  Should  this  cairn  not  be 
visited  by  a  sledge  party  from  the  expedition  before  June,  1876,  our  despatches  wUl  be 
found  near  a  cairn  on  Cape  Isabella  ;  but  if  the  strait  is  easily  crossed,  the  sledge  will 
visit  this  position. 

Should  any  letters  for  us  be  brought  thus  far  I  request  that  they  may  be  brought 
on  as  far  north  as  the  vessel  intends  to  come  on  the  west  side  of  the  strait.  If  the 
vessel  is  not  to  enter  the  strait,  then  I  request  that  our  letters  may  be  placed  in  my 
cairn  on  Cape  Isabella.  Should  the  weather  prevent  my  visiting  that  position  and 
establishing  a  cairn,  I  must  ask  the  Captain  of  the  vessel  to  build  one  and  deposit  our 
letters  20  feet  magnetic  north  of  it,  or  in  such  other  position  as  he  may  decide  on, 
leaving  due  notice  at  the  cairn. 

My  intended  stations  on  the  west  shore  of  the  strait,  where  cairns  may  be  expected 
to  be  found,  and  which  will  be  regularly  visited  as  long  as  the  expedition  remains  north 
of  Smith  Sound,  are  Cape  Isabella,  Island  off  Cape  Sabine,  Dobbin  Bay,  or  Cape  Leidy, 
Carl  Ritter  Bay,  and  Cape  Bellot. 

All  are  well  on  board.  A  notice  will  be  left  on  Sunrise  Point,  Latitude  78°  20'  K, 
longitude  73°  15  W. 

G,  S.  NARES, 

Commanding  Expedition, 


Allen   Young,  Commander 
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IQth  November,  1876.  " 

Sir, 

I  have  laid  before  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  your  despatch  of 
:he  _14th  July  (received  only  on  the  4th  instant),  and  your  further  despatch  of  the 
-St  mstant  in  which  you  report  your  proceedings  since  leavmg  Kudhsoet,  Waigatz  on  the 
^5th  July. 

2.  My  Lords  have  observed  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  mission  entrusted  to 
^ou  of  communicating  with  the  depots  of  the  Arctic  ships  at  the  entrance  of  Smith 
50und  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  I  am  to  express  to  you  their  obhgations 
Dr  the  readiness  with  which  you  undertook  the  service,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  it 
7as  carried  out. 

3.  Their  Lordships  have  given  instructions  that  the  good  service  in  the  "Pandora" 
f  Lieutenant  C.  R.  Arbuthnot  and  Navigating  Sub-Lieutenant  G.  Pirie  be  noted  in 
ivour  of  those  officers. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

EOBEPT  HALL. 

Captain  Allen  Young, 


r 
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APPENDIX  No.  1. 


REPORT  OF  SIR  GEORGE  ^fARES  ON  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  PROVISIONS 
AND  STORES  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION, 


Stoneham  House,  Winchester, 

10th  February,  1877. 

Sir, 

Not  printed.  With  reference  to  your  letter  CP.  fiffy,  11th  December,  1876,  directing  me  to 
report  upon  certain  stores  supplied  to  the  Arctic  Expedition,  I  beg  to  enclose  herewith 
for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  a  report  compiled 
from  my  own  opinion  and  that  of  various  officers  and  men  of  the  Expedition. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  G.  S.  NARES, 

London.  Captain. 


Report  on  various  Stores  supplied  to  Arctic  Expedition,  1875-6. 

1.  Bacon. — Excellent,  and  suitably  packed. 

2.  Burton  Ale. — Excellent.  Would  recommend  as  large  a  quantity  as  can  possibly 
be  stowed  to  be  supplied. 

3.  Biscuit  for  Dogs. — Useless  for  Esquimaux  dogs  as  a  diet.  The  supply  was  good. 
Would  recommend  meat  to  be  carried  in  lieu,  as  occupying  less  space. 

4.  Baking  Powder. — The  supply  was  good.  The  malt  and  hops,  which  were  excel- 
lent, used  instead. 

5.  Compressed  Vegetables. — Very  good,  especially  as  an  addition  to  soup. 

6.  Coffee,  Ground. — Very  good.    A  larger  supply  required  for  extra  issue. 

7.  Curry  Paste. — Very  good,  but  curry  powder  preferred, 

8.  Chillies,  Dried. — Very  good.    Supply  insufficient. 

9.  Culinary  Herbs. — Very  good.    Supply  insufficient. 

10.  Preserved  Rhubarb. — Very  good.    The  ration  should  be  6  oz.  instead  of  2  oz. 

11.  Preserved  Gooseberries. — Very  good.   The  ration  should  be  6  oz,  instead  of  2  oz. 

12.  Normandy  Pippins. — Very  good,  and  decidedly  the  best  article  of  the  sort  we 
have  on  board. 

13.  Garlic  in  Vinegar. — Not  much  used;  there  was  a  general  prejudice  against  it. 

14.  Onion  Powder. — Very  good,  and  much  appreciated.  An  extra  supply  would  be 
useful  on  board  to  flavour  preserved  meats. 

15.  Preserved  Potato. — Very  good.  A  larger  supply  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  allow  more  frequent  issues. 

16.  Preserved  Vegetables. — All  very  good.  Preserved  parsnips  would  be  a  good 
addition,  and  serve  as  a  change.    Beetroot,  if  it  could  be  preserved,  would  be  good. 

17.  Preserved  Meats. — All  very  good,  and  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  service 
preserved  meat,  but  they  appear  to  be  much  overcooked  Roast  mutton  and  rump  steaks 
much  liked ;  minced  coUops  were  little  sought  after.  Require  an  allowance  of  seasoning. 
Australian  mutton  particularly  hked. 

18.  Rum,  Jamaica. — Good. 

19.  Rum,  Red  Heart, — Good. 
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20.  Tea. — Very  good.  Supply  not  sufficient  to  allow  for  extra  issues.  Advise  an 
increase. 

21.  Tea,  Compressed.  —  The  convenience  of  this  tea  cannot  he  overestimated. 
Suggest  that  all  the  tea  supplied  should  be  compressed. 

22.  Vinegar',  Concentrated. — Very  good. 

23.  Wort,  Solid. — None  supplied. 

24.  Pickles. — Of  all  kinds  good,  especially  onions  and  cabbage.    Allowance  ample. 

25.  Blanhets.- — Were  small.  The  ordinary  service  blanket  was  infinitely  preferred 
to  the  so-called  "  Hudson  Bay  Blanket "  on  account  of  size. 

26.  Fisher  ma  II  s  Boots. — Very  good. 

27.  Spare  Soles. — Good. 

28  and  29.  Cloth,  Cork-soled  Boots. — Very  good.  The  leather  at  the  toe  covering 
the  cork  sole  much  too  thin.  Recommend  box  cloth  tops  instead  of  duffle.  Supply 
should  be  larger ;  it  would  have  been  insufficient  for  three  years. 

30.  Spare  Soles  for. — Good. 

31.  Waterproof  Preparation  for  Boots. — Very  good.    Supply  insufficient. 

32.  Duck  Boots. — Very  good,  but  insufficient  room  for  foot  gear. 

33.  Knee  Boots. — Very  good.    Much  used  in  summer. 

34.  Cloth  Slippers, — Excellent  for  wear  on  lower  deck.  Supply  insufficient  for  three 
years.    Recommend  two  pairs  for  each  man. 

35.  Box  Cloth  Jackets.  36.  Box  Cloth  Trousers. — Very  good  material  and  very 
useful,  but  badly  stitched,  and  cloth  cut  so  close  as  to  make  no  allowance  for  re-sewing 
seams.    Supply  sufficient  if  an  extra  pair  of  sealskin  trousers  arc  supplied. 

37.  Down  Shirts.  Very  good  for  Quarter-Masters  and  sick.    Supply  sufficient. 

38.  Wool  Mitts. — Grey  Mitts  much  preferable,  and  should  be  supplied  in  lieu. 

39.  Grey  Mitts. — Very  good  ;  found  to  wear  best  of  all,  with  a  Shetland  wool  mitt 
inside. 

40.  Shetland  Mitts.  41.  Shetland  Gloves. — Very  good.  Large  size  should  be 
supplied  to  allow  for  shrinking  when  they  get  wet. 

42.  Caps,  Shetland  {Dundee). — Excellent;  could  not  be  improved  upon. 

43.  Yarn  Pantaloons. — Useful,  but  the  material  very  bad,  being  too  open ;  soon 
went  to  pieces. 

44.  Yarn  Frocks. — Wear  very  badly  indeed,  and  were  soon  reduced  to  rags.  The 
private  blue  close-knitted  guernsey  wore  admirably,  and  were  infinitely  superior  to  those 
supplied  to  the  Expedition. 

45.  White  Hose. — Very  good.  Should  be  heeled  with  some  strong  woollen 
substance,  such  as  fearnought,  instead  of  chamois  leather. 

46.  Grey  Hose. — Very  good.  Would  be  better  not  heeled  with  chamois  leather, 
but  as  suggested  for  the  white  hose.  An  extra  supply  would  have  been  necessary  for 
three  years. 

47.  Soil -westers. — Very  good.  Only  used  when  crossing  the  Atlantic,  therefore 
could  be  dispensed  with,  particularly  when  (Dundee)  Shetland  caps  are  issued. 

48.  WeUh  Wigs. — Very  good  and  useful. 

49.  Helmet  Caps. — Cloth  with  flannel  lining  wore  excellently.  Very  good.  These 
were  supplied  in  lieu  of  Welsh  wigs,  and  proved  to  be  more  serviceable. 

50.  Moccasins. — Most  excellent  things,  but  the  supply  would  not  have  been  half 
enough  for  three  years.  It  was  found  necessary  to  attacli  leggings  of  canvas  or  shirt- 
sleeves to  keep  the  snow  from  working  into  them,  and  also  to  greatly  enlarge  the 
toe  end. 

51.  Sealskin  Jackets. — Sealskins  are  invaluable  for  winter  wear.  The  jackets  and 
trousers  were  good,  but  in  some  cases  there  was  a  good  deal  of  patchwork,  and  the 
stitches  often  gave  way ;  in  other  cases  the  skins  were  very  good ;  they  are,  however, 
unfit  for  hard  work,  by  confining  the  perspiration. 

52.  Sealskin  Trowsei's. — Very  useful.  It  would  be  as  well  that  they  should  have  a 
soft  lining  inside  the  crutch  and  knees,  as  they  wear  out  the  under  garments.  A.  second 
pair  would  be  required  for  a  three  years'  supply. 

53.  Sealskin  Caps. — Very  good,  but  fitted  badly,  being  too  deep  in  the  head  part ; 
should  be  fitted  before  leaving  England. 

54.  Sealskin  Mitts. — Excellent  for  exposure  without  exertion. 

55.  Leather  Mitts. — Very  useful,  though  the  leather  they  were  made  of  did  not 
last  long.    Much  used  by  the  men  when  working  hawsers. 

56.  Carrier  Pigeons. — Perfectly  useless. 

57.  Colza  OtZ.— Excellent. 

58.  Stearine,  Cocoanut. — Answered  capitally. 
(3426)  3  P 
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59.  Giitta  Percha  Cases. — Very  good. 

60.  Duck  for  Tents. — Very  good. 

61.  Duffie. — Opinions  vary.  T  think  a  lighter  and  closer  material  would  answer 
better,  and  personally  prefer  box  cloth.  For  sleeping-bags  and  coverlets  the  duffle 
answered  well.    Many  of  the  ship's  company  liked  the  duffle  trousers  for  travelling. 

62.  Floorcloths. — Crack,  tear,  and  become  useless ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  indis- 
pensable to  travelling  parties  during  the  summer.  I  would  suggest,  if  possible,  a  more 
durable  article  and  a  lighter  material  being  supplied  in  future. 

63.  Gauze.- — Useless.    Spectacles  very  much  better. 

64.  Housing  Cloth. — Very  good.  Places  for  trap  hatches  and  stove  pipes  should 
be  fixed  on  before  leaving  England.  Should  be  spread  and  fitted  before  leaving 
England. 

65.  Japanese  Fishing  Rods. — Useless.    Rocket  staffs  preferred. 

66.  Knives,  Butchers'.  -  Good. 

67.  Knives,  Long-blacled  for  Natives. — Good. 

68.  Lining  for  Tents. — Very  good. 

69.  Solar  Lamps. — Good,  but  rather  wasteful,  and  might  be  much  improved. 

70.  Lamps,  Moderator. — Very  good. 

71.  Chimneys. — Very  good. 

72.  Cottoiis. — Very  good. 

73.  Other  Lamp  Gear. — Very  good. 

74.  Matches,  Wax. — Very  good.  Required  to  be  carried  in  small  corked  speecimen 
bottles  on  sledges,  two  dozen  in  a  bottle. 

75„  Matches,  Patent  Safety.  76.  Striking  Papers — Very  good  on  board  ship. 
No  use  for  sledging ;  the  striking  papers  get  wet,  rendering  the  matches  useless. 

77.  Pipes. — Useless.    I  would  recommend  a  good  strong  brier, 

78.  Spirit,  Methylated. — Very  good. 

79.  Saws,  Hand,  for  Natives. — Very  good. 

80.  SJioemakers'  Awls.  —Very  good. 

81.  Shoemakers'  Bristles. — Very  good. 

82.  Shoemakers'  Twine. — Very  good. 

83.  Cobblers  Wax. — Very  good. 

84.  Soles,  S2mre,for  Half-Boots. — Very  good. 

85.  Spectacles. — Very  good,  but  rather  too  shallow,  and  the  tin  boxes  were  not 
good  or  strong  enough. 

86.  /Spare  Glasses. — Very  good. 

87.  Elastic. — Very  good. 

88.  Spoons,  Horn. — Answered  their  purpose,  but  I  think  a  more  suitable  article 
might  be  used. 

89.  Sperm  Oi7.— Very  good. 

90.  Needles,  Sewing. — Very  good. 

91.  Needles,  Large,  for  Natives. — Very  good. 

92.  Thread. — Very  good. 

93.  Thread,  Colonized,  for  Natives. — Very  good. 

94.  Thimbles — Very  good. 

95.  Tobacco,  Cavendish. — Navy  leaf  preferable. 

96.  Tobacco,  Virginia. — Very  good  for  sledging. 

97.  China. — Very  good  indeed. 

98.  Earthenware. — Very  good  indeed. 

99.  Glass. — Very  good  indeed. 

100.  Fish-hooks.— Yer J  good. 

101.  Boats. — Very  good  in  material  and  workmanship;  strong  and  supple.  The 
whalers  are  perhaps  a  little  too  crank.    It  is  marvellous  what  they  sometimes  stood. 

102.  Buoys,  Life,  Welch  and  Bourchiers. — Very  good  if  fitted  in-board,  clear  of 
the  gunwale,  so  as  to  be  shot  into  the  water  instead  of  letting  go.  It  is  easily  carried 
away  when  stowed  out-board. 

103.  Hair  Felt.-— 

104.  Harpoon  Guns,  1^-in. — Very  good  and  suitable. 

105.  Harpoons. — Very  good  and  suitable. 

106.  Spare  Shackles,  with  Nipples. — Very  good  and  suitable. 

107.  Nipple  Wrenches. — Very  good  and  suitable. 

108.  Gun  Wrench. — Very  good  and  suitable. 

109.  Rammers. — Very  good  and  suitable. 

110.  Poivder  Flasks. — Very  good  and  suitable. 
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Very  good.     A  small  supply  of  these 
articles  desirable. 


111.  Packing  Cases. — Very  good  and  suitable. 

112.  Spare  Tumbler  Swivels  for  Guns.  -Very  good  and  suitable. 

113.  American  Sivivel  Hand  Harpoon. 

114.  Seal  Clubs. 

115.  PicJcies. 

116.  Spurs. 

117.  Whale  Lances. 

118.  Blubber  Knives. 

119.  Gumming  Knives. 

120.  Steels. 

121.  Sealing  Knives. 

122.  Blubber  Spades. 

123.  Hill  and  Clark's  Disengaging  Gear. — Answers  very  well  indeed  if  care  be  taken 
to  keep  the  safety  lines  in  good  order  and  in  place  when  the  boats  are  at  the  davits. 

124.  Strips  for  No.  3  Hose. — Good. 

125.  Straps  loith  Buckles.-  -G-ood. 

126.  Hand  Loops. — Good. 

127.  Nets,  Seine. — Very  good. 

128.  Nets,  Trammel. — None  supplied. 

129.  Reefing  Gear. — Very  good  ;  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given. 

130.  Spirits  of  Wine. — Very  good. 

131.  Crown  Preserved  Fuel. — Very  good.  Very  convenient  when  landing  coal 
temporarily,  preventing  waste. 

132.  Anchors,  20  civt.  and  25  civt. — Very  good. 

133.  Capstan. — Very  good  combined  with  steam  winch  ;  saved  much  labour. 

134.  Cartridges,  Eleijs. — Very  good  in  summer.  In  cold  weather,  owing  to  the 
gun-barrels  shrinking,  the  paper  cartridges  were  too  large.  Eecommeiid  either  smaller 
size  or  copper. 

135.  Cartridges,  Moore  and  Grafs. — Very  good  in  summer.  In  cold  weather, 
owing  to  the  gun-barrels  shrinking,  the  paper  cartridges  were  too  large.  Recommend 
either  smaller  size  or  copper.    A  small  supply  very  useful. 

136.  Fire-hearths. — Found  to  be  suitable  and  economical.  The  coppers  were  too 
large  for  cooking,  but  were  necessary  for  melting  the  ice. 

137.  Stoves,  Ormsons. — Proved  the  most  economical;  for  though  kept  burning 
both  night  and  day  has  only  burnt  1  lb.  of  coal  an  hour,  except  in  the  very  cold 
weather,  when  32  lbs.  was  burnt  in  the  day.  I  think  hot-water  pipes  might  be  fitted  to 
all  stoves. 

138.  Stoves.  Deane's. — Good,  but  doors  are  very  badly  fitted  even  for  general  naval 
sei"vice,  and  always  require  to  be  altered  by  ship's  artificer. 

139.  Fog  Alarms,  Anderson's. — ^Very  good. 

140.  Foivling  Pieces. — Breech-loading  guns  very  good  for  general  purposes,  but 
require  very  careful  looking  after  when  sledging.  The  locks  for  the  guns  supplied  were 
defective,  many  going  olF  at  half-cock. 

141.  Cleaning  Rods. — Very  good. 

142.  Loading  Appaj'atus. — Very  good. 

143.  Bidlet  Moulds. — Very  good. 

144.  Gun  Bags. — Very  good, 

145.  Rope,  Steel  Wire,  for  Toiving  Hawser,  dc,  with  Fixings. — When  used  in  a 
straight  line  is  very  useful,  but  whenever  a  dead  nip  comes  into  play  it  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  The  wire  wheel  ropes  soon  wore  out,  but  the  wire  pendant  for  hoisting  the 
screw  lasted  the  whole  commission  without  apparent  deterioration.  Very  good  for 
stowing  and  reeling  up  after  use  in  cold  weather. 


Medical  Comforts. 

146.  Condensed  Milk. — Very  useful  as  a  substitute  for  new  milk.    Well  put  up. 

147.  Chocolate  and  Milk. — Very  useful  and  nourishing.    Well  put  up, 

148.  Calves'  Foot  Jelly. — Of  uncertain  nutritive  value. 

149.  Cloves. — Useful  to  aid  digestion  and  to  flavour  food. 

150.  Apple  Jelly. — Most  useful.    Well  put  up. 

151.  Extractum  Carnis. — Useful. 

152.  Essence  of  Beef . — Useful. 

153.  Maccaroni. — Very  useful  when  boiled  with  meat  and  soup.    WeU  put  up. 

154.  Cocoatina. — Not  used. 
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155.  Extract  of  Mutton,  JBagofs. — Yery  useful  as  a  vital  restorative  in  exhausted 
states  of  the  system.    Well  put  up. 

156.  Egg  Powder. — Useful  when  mixed  with  milk  and  brandy.    Well  put  up. 

157.  Preserved  Fowl. — Useful  as  a  change  from  preserved  beef  or  mutton.  Well 
put  up. 

158.  Arrowroot. — Good  when  cooked  with  milk.  Has  not  much  nutritive  value. 
Well  put  up. 

159.  Currants,  Red. — Very  useful  and  good. 

160.  Currants,  Black. — Very  useful  and  good. 

161.  Nutmegs.— Vseiixl  as  aids  to  digestion  and  to  flavour  food. 

162.  Oysters,  Preserved. — Useful  as  a  change  of  diet.    Some  kept  badly. 

163.  Pearl  Barley. — Useful  and  palatable  in  broth  of  meat.    Well  put  up. 

164.  Sago. — Useful  in  puddings  with  milk  and  eggs. 

165.  Sugar,  Refined. — Useful. 

166.  Tapioca. — Very  useful. 

167.  Whiskey. — Very  useful,  and  well  put  up. 

168.  Gin. — ^Very  useful,  and  well  put  up. 

169.  Brandy. — Very  useful,  and  well  put  up. 

170.  Port. — Very  useful,  and  well  put  up. 

171.  Shei-ry. — -Very  useful,  and  well  put  up. 

172.  Champagne. — Very  useful,  and  well  put  up. 

173.  Mustard  and  Cress  Seed. — Very  good. 

174.  Respirators. — Effective,  except  during  the  extreme  cold  weather.  Only  valu- 
able in  the  special  case  of  a  lung  disease. 
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